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SIXTY-NINTH YEAR 



Political Isolation of the United States 



I N the great drama now being enacted on the world’s stage, the 
United States has thus far played no part, but has been content 
to remain an interested and observant spectator. A great many 
utterances in our newspapers and of our public men affect a tone of 
lofty superiority, as if we were a nation specially ordained to carry 
out the decrees of the Almighty, too proud ourselves to fight, but 
destined somehow to bring peace and good will to a war-cursed 
world. 

No greater mistake could be made than to assume that this 
virtuous air endears us to the nations that are engaged in war. The 
Sunday school boy who has an excess of virtue is never popular with 
the average run of mortals who make up his associates; and it is so 
with nations. When we proclaim that we are too proud to fight, 
other nations that are fighting regard this as an evidence of phar- 
iseeism. Some of them even go so far as to hint that this pride has 
kept us from protecting the lives and property of our citizens. 

We shall be blind to facts if we fail to realize that the United 
States is the most hated nation in the world to-day. This ill-will 
may not arise from any injustice of which we have been guilty 
toward other nations, but may have its origin in an exactly opposite 
source. If we are practicing the lofty idealism we profess, other 
nations less regardful of their neighbors’ territory and rights will 
hate us, not for our sins, but for our virtues. Here at our door lies 
Mexico, disturbed by years of revolution and anarchy; our citizens 
murdered, their property destroyed and unspeakable outrages com- 
mitted. We have politely protested, but have taken no action; 
much less have we invaded and annexed the territory of our neigh- 
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hor as we might hjtvedow.. One hundred and six of our citizens are 
ruthlessly murdered oh the ‘high seas, and we courteously discuss 
the tragedy with those responsible for it, “reposing confidence in 
their high sense of humanity.” 

Let us contrast this mild policy of the United States with what 
has been done by two other nations. Under the plea of military 
necessity, Germany invaded Belgium and without scruple de- 
stroyed its sovereignty. Japan, taking advantage of China’s weak- 
ness and the inability of Europe to offer effectual protest, seized 
for itself immense commercial and territorial rights. 

Germany’s contempt and hatred toward the United States have 
been plainly shown; the German is usually blunt enough in his 
opinions and actions. Japan pays no attention whatever to our 
views respecting Chosen or China, but shows us always the most 
studied politeness, and quietly goes ahead with the policies her 
statesmen have marked out. 

But it is not only Germany and Japan that have no love for the 
United States. The Allies like us little better. France alone, if 
acting for herself, and possibly Russia also, might have a genuine 
friendship for us. But they are not free in the present situation to 
indulge their feelings. Great Britain does not understand us. She 
profoundly mistrusts our present position. Notwithstanding the 
almost overwhelming sentiment of our press and people against 
Germany in the present conflict, the opinion seems to prevail in 
England that we are either in sympathy with Germany, or at least 
not friendly to the cause of the Allies. This view crops out in corre- 
spondence, in the newspapers, and in conversations with the Eng- 
lish people. They can not understand how we failed to act when 
Belgium was devastated, or when the Lusitania was sunk. We 
have professed lofty ideals, they say, but when Belgium was sacked 
we stood still, and did nothing; we use fine phrases, they declare, 
about protecting our people in the exercise of their rights; but one 
hundred and six victims of the Lusitania horror — men, women and 
children — stretch their imploring hands to us in vain. Nations en- 
gaged, as France, Russia and Great Britain are, in a deadly 
struggle to uphold their liberties and their national existence can 
not comprehend the exalted idealism which enables the United 
States, under such circumstances, to content itself with finely- 
phrased diplomatic expressions. 
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If we have restrained our hands through fear, or because of the 
sentimental ideals we so loudly profess, in either case the belligerent 
nations have no use for us. 

Turning from Europe to the Western Hemisphere, the situation 
is little better. Mexico certainly does not love us, while of the South 
American countries, Venezuela and Colombia do not take any 
pains to conceal their feelings, and there is hardly one of the other 
countries — except perhaps Bolivia and Peru — that does not regard 
us with suspicion. 

The conclusion to which this condition leads — and we leave to 
thoughtful minds to determine whether what has been said is true 
or not — is this: that the United States in its international relations 
should be somewhat more economical in its profession of lofty sen- 
timents, and should concede that we are not wholly free from some 
of the defects which appertain to humanity in general; and while 
practicing justice so far as we are able, we ought to disclaim any. 
monopoly either of justice or benevolence. In short, our foreign 
relations need to be shaped more by practical common sense and less 
by that sickly sentimentalism of which William J. Bryan is perhaps 
the most conspicuous advocate. 

Above all, the attitude which other nations have taken toward 
the United States makes it incumbent upon this country to keep its 
naval and military forces up to the highest standard of prepared 
efficiency. 



CHANGES IN AMERICAN TRADE 



T HAT the huge balances of exports being piled up by this 
country are due to the war situation is, of course, apparent. 
An examination of the classes of goods constituting these 
balances shows that they are made up largely of war materials or of 
food supplies needed by the belligerent nations. For the nine 
months of the war, August to April inclusive, the total exports have 
been $ 2 , 070 , 000 , 000 , compared with $ 1 , 894 , 000,000 for the corre- 
sponding period in the preceding year — not a material difference; 
but this year’s balance of exports was $ 856 , 600 , 000 , compared with 
$ 472 , 000,000 for the previous year. This means, clearly enough, that 
our imports have fallen off. 
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Notwithstanding that exports show a slight gain, in many quar- 
ters of the world — in the Orient and in South America — we are 
selling less than we were before the war began, and this for the 
reason that these countries lack the means to buy. 

We have largely increased our exports since the beginning of 
the war, in the following lines : explosives, horses, provisions, auto- 
mobiles, leather, sugar and wool manufactures; on the other htmd, 
we have exported less in these lines: agricultural implements, cop- 
per, raw cotton, iron and steel and mineral oil. 

The gain made in our foreign trade on account of the war will 
gradually disappear when the conflict ends. With most of the 
neutral nations we have made no gain in our trade, but have actually 
suffered a decline. It must be evident that the conditions referred 
to give to the country an air of false prosperity, so far as the foreign 
trade is concerned, for the balance of exports consists largely of war 
supplies sold to Europe, and this demand will sharply decline once 
the war ends. In those quarters of the world where our permanent 
trade might have gained, it has actually declined. We are, there- 
fore, at present living in a fool’s paradise, and enjoying a counter- 
feit prosperity. 

There is, however, one prominent compensating fact, and it is 
this: the large war orders have helped to keep labor employed and 
have increased the prices of farm products, so that our people have 
considerable money to spend, and this will in time gradually im- 
prove local conditions. 



COLLECTING BANK DEPOSITS 



E NTERPRISING banks in New York — and perhaps in other 
cities as well — have sought to retain the accounts of customers 
removing from the locality where the bank is located by send- 
ing out messengers to collect their deposits. Such practices, though 
no doubt indicating considerable enterprise on the part of the banks 
resorting to them, are not looked on with favor by the banking au- 
thorities, who contend that a bank is not really liable for the loss of 
deposits so collected, prior to their reaching the bank, and that 
the receipt of deposits in this manner is virtually the transaction of 
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a banking business at a place other than that named in the author- 
ization certificate. 

If all banks did business in this way and employed only properly 
accredited agents, who were adequately bonded for the faithful per- 
formance of their duties, the objections to the practice might disap- 
pear. 

If banks are to collect deposits, they may also send money by 
messenger to pay checks ; indeed, in the case of large establishments 
the sending of money for payroll purposes would have some ad- 
vantage over the present system — at least for the bank’s customer. 
If the practice became general it might cause the depositors to 
become rather too proud of their prerogative. Mr. Jones, for ex- 
ample, would hurriedly take up the telephone and order his bank to 
send him down right away $100, in tens and twenties, new money, 
and not to delay in the matter. When his note came due he could 
phone to have it sent up for renewal, which would prevent his seeing 
the scowl on the banker’s face when making the extension. Inno- 
vations along this line would be convenient to those who do not find 
time to visit their banks, but on the whole the practice is probably 
not safe. Still, there might be some properly constituted agencies 
for the receipt of deposits that would serve a very useful purpose 
in neighborhoods where banking facilities are scarce. 



THE STEEL TRUST DECISION 



O N the third day of June the United States District Court for 
New Jersey handed down a unanimous decision refusing the 
petition of the Government for a dissolution of the United 
States Steel Corporation. The decision rests upon the broad ground 
that the Steel Corporation is not such an organization as preju- 
dices the public interests by unduly restricting competition or un- 
duly obstructing the course of trade. Thus the “rule of reason” is 
extended to this particular case. 

While the decision itself has had a reassuring effect on business, 
this result was somewhat modified by the report that the Govern- 
ment would appeal the case to the Supreme Court. 

Gradually the view which seems to be taken in this decision is 
becoming the prevailing one throughout the country, and it is 
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that the mere size of a business does not of itself constitute a statu- 
tory offense ; that is, in enacting the Sherman Anti-Trust Law Con- 
gress did not intend to prescribe a penalty upon success; but that 
whether or not a certain corporation was unlawful within the mean- 
ing of the act would depend in any given case, not upon the mere 
size of the corporation, but upon its acts. Before growing too enthu- 
siastic over this view it may be well to remember that sometimes the 
size of a corporation will, of itself, practically destroy competition, 
though whether it will obstruct trade in so doing is another question. 

Doubtless the law in regard to business organizations will finally 
settle along the lines laid down in this decision. A great deal will 
depend upon the actions of the big business combinations them- 
selves. They can play fair with the public, with their employees and 
with their own shareholders and probably will not receive serious 
molestation from the courts. This seems to have been the history 
of the Steel Corporation; that is, it has been “a good trust.” 

On the other hand, if great business organizations throttle com- 
petition by high-handed and unlawful means ; if they squeeze every 
possible dollar from the public and their workmen, and do not even 
play fair with all their own shareholders, they are pretty apt to 
encounter further legislative hostility and judicial correction. 



COMBINING FOR EXPORT TRADE. 



S UGGESTIONS have been made in various quarters for a com- 
bination of interests to push the export trade of the United 
States. But the most obvious union in behalf of extending our 
trade and financial operations abroad does not yet seem to have re- 
ceived much serious attention. 

If there is any part of our machinery for dealing commercially 
with foreign nations that should possess unquestionable strength 
and efficiency and be broadly representative of American commerce 
and finance, it is our banks. They ought to be big enough to un- 
dertake very large operations and to assure strength; they ought 
to be able and wisely managed so that they will stand for the very 
best that our banking traditions represent, and no one bank ought 
to have a monopoly — unless it shall be organized and owned by the 
other banks and the merchants and manufacturers of the country. 
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What is going to happen if our foreign banking development 
proceeds along the lines established in the Federal Reserve Act? 
We know what has happened thus far — only one bank has availed 
itself of the privilege of establishing foreign branches, though others 
may do so if they choose. But is it likely that more than a very few 
of the large banks, principally on the Atlantic Seaboard, will ever 
go into the foreign field? Should the extension of our banking 
facilities abroad be thus limited, we shall have American banks in 
foreign countries, more or less monopolistic in character, and repre- 
senting only a limited section of the country. 

Or if a great many banks avail themselves of the privileges 
granted in the Federal Reserve Act, and establish foreign branches, 
we shall then have a host of comparatively small American banks 
competing with each other in foreign countries. 

The first of these results has already happened, and the second 
may follow. We do not regard either of them as offering the best 
means of bringing American banking capital into the most effective 
service for extending our foreign trade and financial influence. 

Do we not need a bank for this service that would represent all 
parts of the country? Its capital should be subscribed by the banks, 
merchants and manufacturers and investors generally. We would 
thus go into the foreign field, not with a distinctively New York, 
Chicago or San Francisco bank, but with a big, strong bank that 
really represents the merchants, manufacturers and bankers of the 
United States. It would be, primarily, a bank for handling foreign 
trade and finance, and would rather supplement than supplant the 
work being done by existing institutions. 

This suggestion, of course, contains no novel proposal. It has 
been repeatedly made, in one form or another, by various persons 
and at different times. It has been tested practically by the organ- 
ization and operation in other countries of banks for foreign trade. 



ATTACK ON THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 



S INCE its enactment at the close of the year 1913, the Federal 
Reserve Act has been regarded as a more or less sacred thing. 
Even its open and covert foes have hesitated to assail the halos 
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that surrounded it, or to penetrate the clouds of incense with which 
it has been perpetually enveloped by its devoted admirers and bene- 
ficiaries. 

It is no wonder, therefore, that when ex-Congressman Fowler 
of New Jersey made a savage attack on the law at the recent con- 
vention of the New Jersey Bankers Association his remarks were 
received with “gasps of astonishment” by the assembled bankers — 
a fact which we gather from the press reports. Here is a portion of 
his address: 

“The whole history of Anglo-Saxon civilization expressed in 
statutory law, which is worth preserving, indeed which is not a 
drawback, a hinderance, an actual block to the advancement of the 
race, is the rich product of human experience that finds expression 
in the practices and established habits of the people. 

“There is nothing that has been more clearly proved, perfectly 
developed and completely demonstrated in American history than a 
banking system, which, humanly speaking, would be absolutely per- 
fect and so well adapted to our peculiar conditions and particular 
needs as to challenge all criticism, for it would be founded upon the 
eternal principles of banking economics, and would be the rich fruit- 
age of one hundred and twenty-five years’ experience of American 
banking. 

“There have been three distinct evolutionary periods in American 
banking, and each has taught us a great and essentially important 
lesson. Each has established a great fundamental principle as ap- 
plied to our peculiar situation. 

First: In thirteen different States, prior to the Civil War, we 
had demonstrated, under the widest possible range of circumstances, 
the wisdom and the advantage of that all comprehending banking 
principle laid down by Alexander Hamilton, when he said: 

“ ‘Every loan which a bank makes is, in its first shape, a credit 
given to the borrower on its books, the amount of which it stands 
ready to pay either in its own notes or in gold or silver at his option.* 

“Following this principle, Hamilton drew the charter of the first 
Bank of the United States, and it became a law in 1791. 

“Undoubtedly, owing to the great success of this bank, and the 
very friendly and intimate relations existing between the United 
States and France in 1803 France, following the same principle, 
established a Bank of France, the most successful and remarkable 
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bank that has ever existed in the world. It enabled Napoleoiv'to 
carry on his wars on a metal basis. For more than a hundred yeaifc 
this remarkable institution has carried the Government of France- 
through its wars and its revolutions, through its changes of govern- 
ment from a kingdom to a republic, and from a republic to an em- 
pire, and from an empire to a republic, and has often been the re- 
peated and final resort of the Bank of England in times of great 
stress. 

“In the midst of great business distress and when the credit of 
our Government was tottering in 1816 the charter of the second 
United States Bank was created. 

“A careful investigation, I think, would disclose to any intelli- 
gent student that owing to the success of both the first and the second 
United States banks and the close business relations existing be- 
tween this country and Canada, following this same fundamental 
principle, the Canadian Government granted three bank charters in 
1822, and to-day, excepting the Bank of France alone, Canada has 
the best currency system in the world. 

“But the United States, through political madness and insane 
party strife in 1832, and the supposed necessities of the Civil War, 
was torn from the safe moorings of a scientific banking system and 
has drifted far out to the sea of chance, and seems to have com- 
pletely forgotten the great lesson she taught both France and 
Canada. 

“But the second important lesson for us to learn came as a result 
of the National Bank Act which established a national currency of 
uniform appearance and of universal value everywhere throughout 
the United States. That is, it established an individual bank note 
of uniform appearance and universal value. 

“The third great lesson taught by experience in American bank- 
ing was the evolution of the most perfect mechanism ever known in 
the hanking world in any age — the American clearing-house in its 
most highly developed form. This unique institution has develop- 
oped not only without the aid of law, but in a degree in absolute 
defiance of law. 

“In the American clearing-house, purely the product of expe- 
rience, was developed a model, a complete model down to the last 
detail, for an American banking system. 

“Here then were all the essential elements of the most natural, 
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most simple, most economical, most efficient, most perfect and most 
powerful banking system in all the world. 

“First, the interconvertibility of bank book credits, bank note 
credits and gold. 

“Second, the individual bank note of uniform appearance and 
universal value throughout the United States. 

“Third, that most wonderful product of banking experience that 
has ever been evolved — the American clearing-house with its clear- 
ing-house committee, its self-appointed examiner, its united reserves 
and its issuance of bank credit. 

“All that was wanted was a knowledge of history, banking eco- 
nomics, a single ray of intelligence, the slightest degree of appre- 
ciation of the opportunity at hand, and even a partial comprehension 
of the needs of the country. Of course the work to be done was that 
of the student, the statesman and the patriot, and not of the politi- 
cian driven by mad fate to do something, whether right or wrong. 

“But the men charged with the responsibility of legislation, ig- 
norant of these great impressive lessons of American history, and 
still more ignorant of the great fundamental principles of banking 
economics, superimposed upon a naturally developed situation that 
only waited the hand of organization, a scheme that is wholly foreign 
to our institutions and banking practices, a device that is purely 
artificial and superficial, a gigantic, extravagant machine that must 
necessarily prove worse than useless because its tendency and effect 
is to paralyze and destroy the true purpose, the ultimate and infinite 
advantages growing out of the co-ordination and union of the 
American clearing-house into a truly American banking system. 

“The fact is that when perfect order could have been brought 
out of a condition ripe in opportunity chaos has been added to chaos 
while the confusion of conditions increases and the controversy 
grows hotter because of the passing of this act. 

“One of the most obvious but not the greatest evils that will fol- 
low in the wake of this gigantic blunder, will be a direct loss to the 
American people every year of at least $100,000,000, or $1.00 for 
every man, woman and child. Think of it, $100,000,000 every year 
or ten per cent, of all the capital of all the National banks in the 
country, and yet this vast sum can be saved to the people by the 
adoption of the right banking system. 

“I assert that there is not a single reason for its existence, unless 
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like the loss of the Titanic, or some other shocking, overwhelming 
calamity, it now leads to a persistent and unyielding demand for a 
true and real reform. 

“I assert that it cannot be successfully defended anywhere, by 
anybody, before any intelligent American audience, where our own 
experience is illumined by the all-pervading sunlight of the eternal 
principles of banking economics.” 

These are strong statements, and they are either true or false. 
If true, they should be given serious consideration; and if false they 
should be shown so, unless so glaringly biased as to carry their own 
refutation. 

Mr. Fowler further said: 

“If the Federal Bank Act should serve any other purpose than 
to arouse the American people, as it now promises to do, to a keen 
appreciation of their unfortunate situation and threatened peril, and 
should by any chance be allowed to cumber the statute books, inter- 
fere with the organic life of American banking and remain to curse 
the commerce of the country, it will prove the most stupendous 
economic blunder ever committed in the economic life of this nation.” 

If the Federal Reserve Act is going to cause the American 
people a loss of at least $100,000,000 every year, and is besides 
going to prove the “most stupendous blunder in the economic life 
of the nation,” the sooner these things are found out and remedied 
the better. 

At the session of the American Bankers Association held in 
Boston, when the Federal Reserve Act was pending before Con- 
gress, there was a pretty full discussion of the measure, and it was 
fiercely denounced. Before enactment into law the bill was con- 
siderably changed and improved in the Senate. 

It seems that the bankers of the country realized that the powers 
at Washington had decreed the enactment of this law and that it was 
useless to kick against the pricks. They therefore quietly accepted 
it. Nobody has been able to find out, since that time, just what the 
bankers really think of the new law. If they declared opposition to 
it, they possibly feared the wrath and the vindictive punishment of 
the not very complacent officials now having the oversight of the 
country’s banking system. If this fear was well founded, it is 
rather a sad commentary on our supposedly free institutions that 
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bankers may not freely speak their minds on such an important 
matter without the penalty of loss to their institutions. 

Mr. Fowler was for a number of years chairman of the Banking 
and Currency Committee of the House, and was the author of one 
or more banking bills which failed of enactment. In criticising the 
Federal Reserve Act, he is either correct in his statements or is 
merely voicing his personal opinions. His statement that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act is a gigantic blunder that will cause an annual loss 
to the people of at least $100,000,000 is a serious indictment of that 
law. He should be given a public opportunity of a more specific 
statement, and asked to show just where this loss occurs and how it 
may be avoided. 

The conventions of the American Bankers Association are ap- 
propriate places for discussing such important banking questions. 
Why not set aside a day at Seattle for thoroughly considering the 
structure and operations of this law, giving to its champions and 
friends full opportunity for presenting its advantages and to Mr. 
Fowler and others the opportunity of showing up its faults? 

There is one most significant fact in regard to this act — the re- 
fusal of the state banks to come under its provisions. At the present 
time there are only eighteen state banks members of the Federal 
Reserve System, or about one in every thousand. The national 
hanks were forced in; but if they had been allowed a free choice, and 
had been as reluctant about joining as the state banks have been 
the entire present banking membership of the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem would be about twenty-five ! This on the assumption that the 
total number of the two classes of banks is 25,000; but if we assume 
the number to be thirty thousand, this would make the total volun- 
tary membership only thirty ! 

Probably, as a matter of fact, the national banks would volun- 
tarily have entered the system in larger numbers; indeed, the ten- 
dency of the smaller banks would most likely have been to follow the 
lead of their city correspondents. But this is speculation. We see 
what the state banks have done. They have almost unanimously 
decided to keep out of the new system. 

We repeat that Mr. Fowler’s assertions are either right or 
wrong. If right, no time should be lost in amending or repealing 
the law before its alleged destructive influences shall have caused 
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great injury to the country’s commerce; if wrong, his assertions 
should be definitely refuted. 

Discussion of the matter at Seattle might serve to show why 
the state bankers are hostile or indifferent to the system. 



WITHDRAWAL OF STATE BANKS FROM FEDERAL 
RESERVE SYSTEM 



O NE reason which probably has heretofore deterred many state 
banks from joining the Federal Reserve System was because 
they feared that once a member always a member. In other 
words, while it was easy enough to get into the system, there was 
no clear way of getting out of it. This difficulty has been removed 
by a ruling of the Federal Reserve Board promulgated on June 
9, and which provides that state bank members may withdraw by 
giving twelve months’ notice, receiving back their stock subscrip- 
tions with six per cent, interest from the preceding dividend pay- 
ment. Several other rules have been formulated that will tend to 
encourage state banks to join the system. In a communication at- 
tached to these new rules it is declared by Governor Hamlin : 

“A unified banking system, embracing in its membership the 
well-managed banks of the country, small and large, state and na- 
tional, is the aim of the Federal Reserve Act. There can be but one 
American credit system of nation-wide extent, and it will fall short 
of satisfying the business judgment and expectation of the country 
and fail of attaining its full potentialities if it rests upon an incom- 
plete foundation and leaves out of its membership any considerable 
part of the banking strength of the country. The way must there- 
fore be opened for state banking institutions to contribute their 
share to the capital and resources of the Federal Reserve Banks, in 
harmony with the intent of the Federal Reserve Act and in accord- 
ance with its provisions. State banks, trust companies and national 
banks have their distinctive characters and places in the American 
banking organization, and these should be respected in co-ordinat- 
ing them in the Federal Reserve System. The problem presented 
is to find a basis upon which these different types of banking insti- 
tutions may thus be associated which shall be fair to each and 
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which will not require greater uniformity of operation than may be 
necessary to the attainment of the purposes of the Federal Reserve 
Act.” 

It may be that within the somewhat generous latitude thus de- 
fined by Governor Hamlin, the different classes of our banks may 
unite to the extent necessary and desirable while still retaining con- 
siderable independence, and without sacrificing their present form 
of organization. And besides, if the state banks should not find 
membership in the Federal Reserve System an advantage, they may 
withdraw by giving a year’s notice. 



THE MONEY CIRCULATION 



N OW that the new Federal Reserve System is fairly in opera- 
tion, interest attaches to what influence, if any, the new 
system will have on the money circulation of the United 
States. In this connection the circulation of the various kinds of 
money on May 1 , 1914, and May 1 , 1915, may be fittingly given. 



Gold Coin (including bullion in 

Treasury) 

Gold Certificates 

Standard Silver Dollars 

Silver Certificates 

Subsidiary Silver 

Treasury Notes of 1890 

United States Notes 

Federal Reserve Notes 

National Bank Notes 

Total 



May 1, 1915. 


May 1, 1914. 


$598,931,706 


$612,771,453 


987,447,729 


1,120,423,829 


65,238,522 


71,031,235 


479,712,421 


456,703,117 


158,274,798 


159,406,069 


2,277,907 


2,472,307 


332,573,594 


340,409,162 


53,749,860 

814,832,339 


713,008,207 


$3,493,038,876 


$3,476,225,379 



The Federal Reserve System has not been in operation long 
enough for its real influence on the monetary circulation to be re- 
vealed. Besides, conditions are so abnormal that correct conclusions 
can hardly be drawn. In normal times, if the rate for money were as 
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low as now, gold would probably flow out in large volume, while at 
present the contrary is true — gold is being imported. 

The large supply of money — greater than before the war be- 
gan — and the very low rates for its use may tend to inflation, with 
business rathfer stagnant. Thus far the process of displacing gold 
certificates in circulation by substituting Federal Reserve Notes for 
them has not gone very far. National bank notes are $1,000,000 
greater in volume than a year ago — thus bearing out the experience 
with the bond-secured notes in expanding when not needed and con- 
tracting when most required. 

Superimposed as the Federal Reserve notes were upon a large 
mass of Government paper (which comprises the so-called bank 
notes), they have had little opportunity yet of demonstrating their 
elastic qualities; and, as already stated, the conditions have been 
such sinc^Lhe system was inaugurated that no satisfactory deduc- 
tions are possible. With the return to a normal situation, the influ- 
ence of the new system may then be determined with some degree of 
accuracy. 



AMERICA’S FINANCIAL POSITION AFTER 

THE WAR 



W HAT will be the financial position of this country after the 
war ends? That question is very frequently discussed both 
here and abroad. It formed the subject of an interesting 
address by Thos. W. Lamont of Messrs. J. P. Morgan & Co. before 
the recent meeting of the American Academy of Political and Social 
Science at Philadelphia. Some quotations from Mr. Lamont’s ad- 
dress follow: 

“As to foreign holdings of our securities they are still being sold 
in large volume, and we are easily absorbing them. We even wel- 
come such sales, for they serve to ease up the foreign exchange sit- 
uation, which now has turned almost as heavily in our favor as, last 
September, it was against us. 

“Note well these sure indications of how we are turning from 
debtor into creditor. It costs England V/o per cent, more than nor- 
mal to make her remittances to us. It costs France 2^ per cent.. 
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Germany over twelve per cent, and Russia nearer twenty per cent. 

“We are piling up a prodigious export trade balance. By the 
end of the Government year, June 30 next, it looks as if it would 
be over one billion dollars. Many of our manufacturers and mer- 
chants have been doing wonderful business in articles relating to 
the war. So heavy have been these war orders, running into the 
hundreds of millions of dollars, that now their effect is beginning to 
spread to general business, which, even if it is still depressed, shows 
distinct signs of improvement. 

“And as a climax to all this improvement America is becoming 
a. large factor in the international loan market. These foreign loans 
have been so scattered that perhaps the total of them has not been 
fully appreciated, but just let me enumerate: 

“To various municipalities and provinces in Canada American 
investors have since January 1, 1915, loaned over $60,000,000. 

“To Russia, twenty-five millions, in addition to private credits 
which that Government has arranged to approximately the same 
amount, I should guess. 

”To France, forty million dollars, or thereabouts. 

“To Germany, it is stated, although I am not sure of my figures, 
about ten millions. 

“To Switzerland, fifteen millions. 

“To Norway and Sweden, about three millions apiece. 

“To Argentina, fifteen million dollars. 

“The grand total, therefore, of these foreign loans that we have 
made since the war broke out, is almost two hundred million dollars. 

“Such is the situation to-day. Now what of the future? Many 
people seem to believe that New York is to supersede London as 
the money center of the world. In order to become the money center 
we must of course become the trade center of the world. This is cer- 
tainly a possibility. Is it a probability? Only time can show. But 
my guess would be that, although subsequent to the war this country 
is bound to be more important financially than ever before, it will 
be many years before America, even with her wonderful resources, 
energy and success, will become the financial center of the world. 
Such a shifting cannot be brought about quickly, for of course to 
become the money center of the world we must, as I have said, be- 
come the trade center, and up to date our exports to regions other 
than Great Britain and Europe have been comparatively limited in 
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amount. We must cultivate and build up new markets for our man- 
ufacturers and merchants, and all that is a matter of time. 

“I have pointed out that since the war began we have loaned 
direct to foreign governments something over $200,000,000. Yet 
this is comparatively a small sum. Shall we become lenders upon a 
really stupendous scale to these foreign governments? Shall we 
become lenders for the development of private or semi-public enter- 
prises in South America and other parts of the world, which up to 
date have been commercially financed by Great Britain, France and 
Germany? If the war continues long enough to encourage us to 
take such a position, and if we have the resources to grapple with it, 
then inevitably we shall become a creditor instead of a debtor nation, 
and such a development, sooner or later, would certainly tend to 
bring about the dollar instead of the pound sterling as the interna- 
tional basis of exchange. 

“Here in America shall our manufacturers and merchants be 
able to take effective steps, with the active co-operation of the Gov- 
ernment, for the development of foreign business? Will American 
producers be able to arrange for co-operation among their organiza- 
tions for foreign sales so as to effect economies in capturing foreign 
markets? To-day our laws do not allow them. Will it be possible 
to bring about such a change in our shipping laws as to permit, the 
establishment of an American Mercantile Marine? So that Amer- 
icans, and not foreigners, will reap the benefit of all our enormous 
trans- Atlantic carrying charges? Will our diplomacy be both help- 
ful and courageous? Will our merchants be wise enough in catering 
to foreign markets to build always for the long future and to exhibit 
the best that there is in salesmanship, quality and general disposition 
to please? I believe so. But these are all questions that, like the 
others I have enumerated, time only can solve. 

“We must remember, too, that when we talk about this enor- 
mous trade balance in our favor, which, as I have said, may run up 
this year to one billion dollars, a considerable part of that balance is 
due to falling off of imports, rather than simply to an increase of 
exports; and another part of it is due to the fact that we are secur- 
ing much higher prices than normal for a great many different com- 
modities, wheat, for instance, selling at almost double the price per 
bushel that it commanded a year ago. Therefore, we must not look 
upon this year’s heavy balance in our favor as a normal one. It is 
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abnormal because of the two factors that I have just mentioned. In 
our calculations we must be conservative and bear these most im- 
portant facts in mind.” 

From this very conservative statement one may conclude that 
Mr. Lamont sees an enlarged opportunity for the United States 
both with respect to foreign trade and to international finance. The 
question is, Shall we take advantage of this opportunity? 



MR. BRYAN’S BRILLIANT FINANCIAL PROPOSAL 



A T one of the dinners incident to the recent Pan-American 
Financial Conference, William J. Bryan — he of the “cross- 
of-gold” and “crown-of-thorns” speech, the sixteen-to-one 
apostle, and the man who ran away from his post in the State De- 
partment at a critical hour in his country’s history — made this pro- 
posal: that the United States make an exchange of bonds with the 
South American countries, taking their four per cents, for our 
threes. This one per cent, difference was to be invested and held 
by the United States to redeem the bonds of the southern countries. 
This surprising proposal brought forth this comment from the letter 
published by the National City Bank of New York: 

“Making allowance for all the difficulties that will be imme- 
diately thought of in the consummation of such a scheme, it still 
deserves to be pronounced not only a daring but a really brilliant 
conception. It is daring because it goes beyond the conventional 
in government finance, but it is brilliant because it appeals to the 
imagination as offering something that while attended by difficulties 
is not impossible of realization, and if carried through successfully 
would be an historic act of statesmanship. The benefits to the States 
that took advantage of such an opportunity for useful and practical 
purposes would be obviously very great, as they would not only pay 
a lower rate of interest than that to which they have been accus- 
tomed, but they would be under no necessity of making additional 
provision for the payment of the principal. On the other hand the 
United States would be nothing out of pocket if our South Ameri- 
can neighbors always made their annual payments promptly.” 
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This brilliant scheme certainly requires a powerful imagination 
for the full appreciation of its beauties. “If our South American 
neighbors always made their annual payments promptly, the United 
States would be nothing out of pocket!” Nothing is said as to what 
might happen to the credit of the United States if the country went 
into debt-making on the colossal scale this scheme would require. 

“The idea is unusual,” it is said, “and the Secretary of State 
advanced it with some hesitancy, apparently with misgivings that 
his hearers might regard it visionary, but it is no farther removed 
from the authority of precedent than some of the recent measures 
of David Lloyd-George, which while creating astonishment at first 
have since caused the entire financial community of England to do 
him homage and to protest against his retirement from the position 
of Chancellor of the Exchequer. In fact, the interchange of credit 
that Great Britain is now making with her allies furnishes a com- 
plete example of what Mr. Bryan proposes.” 

One would have to compare the actual transactions in practice 
before being able to determine whether Great Britain’s exchange 
of credit with her allies offers a complete example of what Mr. 
Bryan proposes. 

It does not seem to have occurred to Mr. Bryan that the proud 
people of Argentina, Chili, Brazil, etc., might feel a little resent- 
ment at this proposal for bolstering up their credit by the United 
States. 



The Nature of the Banking Business 



By H. S. McKEE, President First National Bank of Long Beach, Cal. 



U NTIL recent years, banking seems 
to have been considered purely a 
private enterprise, conducted 
principally for profit, after the manner 
of private business in general, little re- 
gard being paid to the idea that a bank 
owed any duties to its customers other 



than to be honest, to publish true state- 
ments of its condition and submit to 
Government examination. 

The more modern view seems to be 
that banking is a public service. If this 
is correct, it seems important that the 
nature of the business should be more 
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widely understood and the obligations 
of banks and customers to one another 
more clearly defined, and that every cus- 
tomer of a bank should fully understand 
what service he and the other customers 
are now receiving and have a right to 
expect from the bank; and also, what 
the bank's rights are. This is all pretty 
well established by customs which are 
the outgrowth of experience, but they 
are poorly defined at best, and the rea- 
sons for them not universally under- 
stood. To state them in something like 
definite form ought to lead to a better 
understanding between customers and 
banks. Such an attempt, however, is of 
course based somewhat upon opinion and 
with no pretense to infallibility. 



^J^HE operations of the savings banks, 
being much simpler than those of 
commercial banks, will be disposed of 
first and very briefly. In reality, a sav- 
ings deposit should be classified as an 
investment rather than as a bank ac- 
count. A savings bank is not so much 
a bank, in the broad sense, as it is a 
standard public investment. The wise 
investment of money is an art which few 
live long enough to learn. The average 
investor has to deal with small sums, in 
odd amounts, and at irregular intervals. 
He is without experience or education in 
the selection of investments and, too, 
there are almost no suitable investments 
for such sums. In trying to find them 
the investor usually loses at least part 
of the money. It may be said that he 
buys experience, but without buying 
enough of it to do him much good. 

The savings bank affords him an im- 
mediate investment for any amount, 
large or small, even including the odd 
cents, and it bears interest from the date 
of deposit. It is a safe investment, re- 
quires no investigation or study, pays 
about the same income that the very 
highest grade of investments pay the 
world over, and can be converted back 
into money upon reasonable notice, and 
without loss or shrinkage. 



To maintain an institution that af- 
fords the public this kind of an invest- 
ment for its savings as they accumulate 
is a sufficient public service, and its du- 
ties to the customer end here. The per- 
manent nature of these savings depos- 
its and the necessity for paying liberal 
interest upon them, allow, and even re- 
quire, that the bank shall place them in 
investments of a rather permanent char- 
acter, and it necessarily results from 
this that the depositor could not rea- 
sonably expect to withdraw his depos- 
its (even though occasionally allowed to 
do so in moderation), without giving 
ample notice; and neither should the 
savings depositor consider that his de- 
posits in a savings institution give him 
any implied or preferential right to bor- 
row from it or expect it to perform other 
services for him, such as paying his 
checks, keeping his accounts, or collect- 
ing his debts. 

@ 



TP HE commercial or business bank is 
a totally different kind of institu- 
tion, and the relationship to the commu- 
nity and its customers much more in- 
volved, more intimate and not so gen- 
erally understood. Most of the con- 
fusion of thought about banking is 
caused by the loose use of the word 
“money/' Generally speaking, money 
is understood to mean either coin or 
paper currency. The total amount of 
this in the United States is about $3,- 
500,000,000 (or thirty-five dollars per 
person). About half of it is held by 
banks and is called their “cash re- 
serves." When one speaks of money, 
he usually has coin or currency in mind, 
but he also speaks of his bank account 
as “money in the bank." This latter is 
not money. It is a debt the bank owes 
him, payable in money, if desired. Its 
correct name is “bank credit." The 
bank, in speaking of it, calls it “depos- 
its." People use it in preference to 
money; it does nearly all the work of 
money; is accepted by every one as 
being a payment of money; and people 
have very naturally fallen into the habit 
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of calling it money; but it is really not 
money, but “bank credit/* or “bank de- 
posits/* 

Bank credit, then, is really the prin- 
cipal circulating medium of exchange. 
There is about five times as much of it 
in the United States as there is of 
money or, in other words, the total bank 
deposits are about $17,500,000,000 or 
about $175 per person. This volume of 
bank credit is the very life of all busi- 
ness. Its loss or destruction would en- 
tail consequences impossible to imagine. 
Even a slight contraction of it (the con- 
dition commonly spoken of as “tight 
money**) causes a business convulsion. 
Where did this supply of circulating 
credit come from? Banks create it by 
exchanging their own credit, which is 
good anywhere, for their customers* 
credit, which is good, but so little known 
that it will not circulate. The custom- 
er signs a note, payable to the bank, 
due at an agreed date for the amount 
he needs. The bank then places the 
amount or proceeds of this note to the 
credit of the customers* deposit account 
and thus places it in circulation as 
money, by allowing the customer to 
draw checks on the bank for the same 
amount. When the bank enters this 
amount on its books to the credit of the 
customer’s checking account, it has in- 
creased its “deposits** by that sum. 
When it enters the customer’s note in 
the “bills receivable** account, it has in- 
creased its loans by the same sum. The 
customer speaks of this transaction as 
having borrowed that amount of money 
from the bank. In reality, no money 
whatever was involved in the transac- 
tion. The customer's credit has simply 
been converted into “bank credit.** The 
customer refers to this as “money in the 
bank/* and falls easily into the habit of 
considering it money. 

Inside the bank, however, no such 
confusion of terms is allowable. The 
bank uses the word “money** only to de- 
scribe its “cash reserve.** The thing the 
customer calls “money in bank** the 
banker calls his “deposit liability/* To 
him it is not money but a debt he must 
pay whenever the checks are presented. 



He must not create too much of it. He 
cannot go on increasing it indefinitely. 
The limit is fixed by the amount of cash 
that can be kept in the bank reserves. 
It is severely contracted whenever the 
timid and the ignorant draw cash from 
the bank and hoard it. It can be in- 
creased only by depositing all available 
coin and currency in the banks, or by 
contriving improvements in the banking 
system that will make the cash reserves 
more efficient and capable of safely sup- 
porting a larger amount of bank credit. 

Exactly the latter is being accom- 
plished by the establishment of the 
Federal Reserve Banks. In a general 
way, these institutions will do for the 
national banks just what the banks are 
doing for their customers, and thus 
greatly increase the banking power of 
the entire system. They will hold most 
of the cash reserves of the country and 
thus make them always available where 
most needed, so that a bank which has 
for the moment a heavier credit demand 
than its reserves will support can con- 
vert some of its loans into cash at the 
Federal Reserve Bank until the press- 
ure is relieved. 

The banks of a city lose cash when 
the people of that city are buying from 
the outer world more than they are sell- 
ing to it, and consequently paying out 
(through their banks, of course) more 
than they are taking in. Or, in other 
words, when the balance of trade, or 
money movement, visible or invisible, is 
against that city. This balance of trade 
or money movement, between cities must 
be settled in cash, and as the loss of 
cash in this way by the banks must be 
paid out of their reserves, they are com- 
pelled to shrink the amount of their out- 
standing circulating credit about five 
times as much as the amount of their 
cash lost in order to bring it down to 
what their diminished reserves will safe- 
ly support. This results in what is 
called “tight money** in that city. Money 
being tight (that is, borrowers unable to 
obtain bank credit) they are compelled 
to restrict all business activities which 
involve expenditures and purchases ; 
and when, in consequence of this, the 
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purchases have been sufficiently reduced 
so that the balance of trade turns again, 
the lost cash comes back to the banks 
and they are then enabled to again ex- 
pand their credits by making new loans. 
At this point the immense benefit of the 
Federal Reserve System becomes easily 
apparent, as the banks of the city in 
question, if they are members of the 
Federal Reserve System, should in the 
future be able to tide over a temporary, 
or seasonal, unfavorable trade balance 
of this kind by temporarily re-discount- 
ing some of their paper (within reason- 
able limits), at the Federal Reserve 
Bank, thereby replenishing their re- 
serves out of the immense reserves these 
Federal Reserve Banks will hold for 
just such purposes, and thus avoid sub- 
jecting the entire city to the evils of a 
sudden contraction of the circulating 
medium — bank credit. 

From this it is apparent that each 
bank must endeavor, hereafter, to see 
that the loans it makes to its customers, 
so far as possible, are made in a form 
that will make them eligible for redis- 
count at the Federal Reserve Bank. 






^^HAT public service, then, do the 
banks perform? They create and 
furnish to the public a circulating credit 
more useful and convenient than money 
and several times greater in amount - 
than the total money supply of the 
country. How does any particular cus- 
tomer obtain this credit from his bank? 
By exchanging with the bank his own 
notes for the bank's credit, in the man- 
ner described. What must the customer 
do to entitle him to this privilege? He 
must establish his own credit. He must 
satisfy the bank that his own note is 
good, and otherwise do his part in 
strengthening and supporting this en- 
tire credit system. The very founda- 
tion of the customer's credit is knowl- 
edge by the bank that he is the kind 
of man who, if he gives his note or 
promise, will certainly perform it ; or, in 
other words, character, without which, 



of course, no credit can exist. He must 
next satisfy the bank that he not only 
intends to, but is also able to, pay; and 
not merely pay sometime, but pay when 
the note is due. This is partly accom- 
plished either by depositing security 
with the bank, or giving it a correct de- 
tailed written statement of his business 
condition, and the nature of his business 
operations. 

But even to customers who meet these 
requirements, the bank can only extend 
a total credit which is limited by its to- 
tal cash reserves, and these must con- 
sist of real money. They can only be 
increased by actual money which comes 
to the bank from newly coined supplies, 
from other cities, other banks, or from 
private hoards ; and being thus limited, 
the bank must so deal with all its cus- 
tomers as to make its total available 
supply of credit go around among them 
equitably. No customer, then, should 
be allowed to borrow more than his fair 
proportion. How is this determined? 
It is measured by what he does to sup- 
port and assist the bank. The simplest 
evidence of this, of course, is the amount 
of the average balance he keeps on 
deposit, but it is also tested by the 
promptness with which he pays his 
loans, the amount of desirable business 
he brings to the bank, and the extent 
in general to which he aids the bank in 
developing its growth and usefulness to 
the community. 

In a rough way, then, the bank can 
extend credit to customers about in pro- 
portion to what they do to support and 
maintain this credit structure. The 
homely and practical expression of this 
is to say that the banks can best help 
those who help the banks. There is one 
further qualification. The bank can 
safely and properly loan the most to 
customers who borrow for the shortest 
time. The usefulness of bank credit is 
greatly increased when it is borrowed 
by a customer who uses it to serve a 
temporary need, and quickly repays it 
to the bank, to be used in turn by an- 
other customer, so that a given sum is 
used by several different customers in 
succession in the course of a year. De- 
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posits created out of loans of this char- 
acter are responsive, elastic and serve 
the whole community. A permanent 
standing loan of bank credit to one cus- 
tomer is something like cash hidden in a 
safe deposit box. It is withdrawn from 
useful circulation; it impairs the use- 
fulness of the bank and prevents it from 
serving its other customers. A bank 
cannot create a line of satisfactory, elas- 
tic, circulating credit out of a sodden 
mass of notes of customers who seldom 
pay. The bank, then, in order to be of 
the highest usefulness in the commu- 
nity, must extend credit to the customer 
who is known to be of high character, 
who is amply able to pay when due, who 
does not try to borrow more than his fair 
proportion or for too long a time, and 
who does his full part in co-operating 
with the bank and strengthening it as a 
vital agency in the business life of the 
community. 

It is thus seen that the most import- 
ant service the bank renders the public 
is to practically multiply the money 
supply, and this service benefits the non- 
borrowing as well as the borrowing cus- 
tomer, for even the non-borrower's bank 
balance is nothing but other people’s 
bank credit which has been transferred 
to him in the form of checks. Probably 
the next most important service lies in 
receiving from its customers, as so much 
cash, checks drawn on distant cities. 
The value of this is little realized by 
customers. The customer can best un- 
derstand it by thinking out some good 
plan for collecting the money on these 
checks without using a bank for the pur- 
pose. 

A third service, so commonplace that 
its value is perhaps not fully realized, 
lies in holding the customer's deposit 
balance and paying it out as ordered by 
the customer's checks, under the risk of 
forged checks and numerous other risks, 
to say nothing of expenses. Besides 
these, there are the numerous minor or 
special services, like making collections 
of all kinds; furnishing business infor- 
mation, suggestions or occasional advice, 



if desired, relating to business in gen- 
eral or in particular; obtaining special 
information through its correspondents; 
transferring funds from place to place 
by telegraph ; and, in fact, any respecta- 
ble service that an obliging bank is ca- 
pable of performing with its extensive 
facilities, or having performed by any 
of its officers or employees. 

JT ought to appear from the foregoing 
that the banking system is something 
more in the community than a mere pri- 
vate enterprise, and also that the help a 
bank affords the right kind of a cus- 
tomer is of immense value, and that 
about the first step towards the achieve- 
ment of any business success lies in 
forming a strong and close association 
with a carefully selected bank, and in 
making one’s business and friendly co- 
operation of sufficient value to the bank 
to entitle one to the full benefit of its 
facilities. In practice about all that is 
necessary to this is the keeping of a 
desirable deposit account A small 
stream of money merely "put through" 
the account will hardly do this. In fact, 
it merely makes additional* expense. A 
small balance on deposit, averaging say 
one hundred dollars or less, usually 
costs the bank more than it earns, 
though banks seldom refuse to carry 
these accounts, because they often de- 
velop and also often attract others that 
are of value. A small deposit account, 
in itself, however, is not a benefit to the 
bank, especially if numerous checks and 
deposits are made on it. But, in gen- 
eral, the most substantial balance the 
customer can keep on deposit, coupled 
with scrupulously frank, punctual and 
honorable dealings, and a spirit of 
friendly co-operation to advance the 
bank's growth, strength and usefulness, 
should insure to the customers all the 
advantages of a bank association that 
are here discussed. ^ ^ 
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S OMEHOW, I have more real re- 
gard for the man who SAVES a 
penny, than the one who spends a 
dollar foolishly. Of two possible nick- 
names, I think I’d rather be called a 
“Tightwad/* 



JF there’s one reason more than another 
why the farmers in this section are 
well-to-do, I think it*s because they 
plant MONEY as well as CROPS. Oh, 
if the average man could only realize 
that a penny is live seed and the banks 
of the country fertile soil to drop 'em 
into ! 



THE Chap who laughs at the famil- 
iar story of “Saving for a Rainy 
Day," is the first to run under some- 
body's umbrella when it begins to sprin- 
kle. A bank account is pretty good 
weather-proofing against the Storms of 
Adversity. 



J-JUMANITY forms into two very 
distinct lines. One is the bread 
line. The other forms just outside our 
receiving teller’s window early on these 
fine, bright summer mornings. Odd 
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part of it is, that you seldom see th’ two 
lines get mixed up. It's just the simple 
school-time storv of ADDITION OR 
SUBTRACTION. 

H, if only MORE people would 
look upon the Money question as 
they do upon the HEALTH question. 
A liberal percentage of us appreciate 
that we can’t SPEND Health and 
STILL HAVE IT. However strong 
our RESOURCES in that direction, 
there must come a time of close reckon- 
ing. One of the huskiest propositions 
in the whole eternal Universe is a 
GOOD, HEALTHY Bank Account. 

TYPICALLY American small 
boy was given an iron Savings 
Bank by his Ambitious Dad. Every 
time Father gave Son ten cents or a 
penny or Holiday quarters, the advice 
was quietly given that the little iron 
savings bank was the proper place for 
’em. At the expiration of a month. Dad 
asked how much had been laid aside in 
this fashion. But Son smiled a doubt- 
ful little smile. “None, Daddy/’ he 
said. 

“But I saw you put it all in that bank 
of yours/* exclaimed the amazed parent, 
“what’s the matter?” 

“Guess somethin’ has got to be done, 
Daddy,” said the boy, “it’s so hard to 
put in and so easy to get out, when 
you know th’ combination, that I guess 
we’ll have to change banks.” 

You can’t trust a lot of fellows I 
know with a cheque-book. 

HE one great trouble with the 
folks that say: “I believe in havin’ 
a good time when I’m Young,” is that 
somebody else has to take charge of 
them when they grow OLD. The Com- 
munity in general is forced to pay the 
debts of the Spendthrift. 




•*8ome money Is grt»cu, but you’ve got to plant it to 
make it grow.” 

^^^HEN we die, we can’t take our 
Money with us, but it’s a mighty 
comfortin’ last thought to know that our 
wives an’ children can use what’s left 
behind. Th’ poorest mathematics on 
earth is th’ sort that schemes things out 
so fine th’ last fifty dollars goes to th' 
undertaker. 

AIN Street, in my village, is made 
up of all sorts of stores and all 
sorts of people runnin* 'em. At a base- 
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ball game the other afternoon, when th' 
weather was runnin’ sort ’o hot and th* 
boys had their coats off, you could come 
up from behind and pick out th’ Suc- 



ALL Street isn’t such a bad Boule- 
vard to exercise in. It’s th* feller 
that goes pestering up side alleys that 
finds th’ going hard. 




'* Pessimism never yet made a cash-register click." 



cesses. It was hind-pocket Fortune- 
tellin’. Betwixt flasks an’ Bank Books, 
there’s one awful wide difference. 

© 

TF a lot of us kept as busy working as 
A we do TALKING, War wouldn’t 
hurt business. What a profitable in- 
vestment SILENCE is, once in awhile. 
Pessimism never yet made a cash-regis- 
ter click. 



© 

^^NE live Evangelist in a tent made 
three hundred of our local citizens 
sign the pledge a month ago. What I 
want to see is the chap who can preach 
against SPENDING SPREES. A 
Money-Drunkard is th’ worst sort. 

© 

LD Ben Cubberd used to say to me, 
“I aint very Literary, but there’s 
two books I know by heart — one’s th* 
Bible an’ th’ ’tother is my Bank Book. 
They both stand fer SAVIN’.” 

© 

'T'H’ proverbs say that a Rich Man 
can’t enter th’ Kingdom of Heav- 
en. Still . . . don’t begin to worry un- 
til you r’e past th’ fust BILLION. 

© 

Y ideas of conducting a country 
Bank were acquirdfi from my 
Grandfather, who was in the same busi- 
ness. He traced his success back to 
getting the first flat-topped desk that 
ever came our way from Chicago. 
Every other banker in the country had 
the high sort. You couldn’t see over th’ 
tops of them. Grandfather COULD 
see over HIS. People came as much to 
draw out one of the old man’s welcome 
smiles and “good mornings” as to PUT 
IN their money. The first thing I did 
when I hung out my shingle was to get 
th’ sort of a desk I could see over. 
Gosh . . but being pleasant . . . and 
LOOKING IT . . . a powerful asset. 
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r | % HE sort of man I'm proud of is the 
LITTLE fellow who SAVES a 
LITTLE REGULARLY . The chap 
with the spasmodic banking fever 
somehow seems to give up before he 
goes the whole way "round th' track. 
There are two ways of saving . . . one 
is by REALLY PUTTING IT IN 
THE BANK. The other is by promis- 
ing that some day you’ll do it. Expe- 
rience has taught me that the man who 
makes MODEST promises KEEPS 
HIS . 



COME money is GREEN, but you’ve 
got to PLANT IT to make it grow. 



A LMOST ANYBODY can MAKE 
money. It requires real GENIUS 
to SAVE it. 



'P HERE’S Romance in SAVING. I 
have never yet known a case where 
the reformed SPENDER did not end 
by saying: “Why . . I had no idea it 
would count up so fast.’’ That’s a 
stock phrase. An almost divine wisdom 
puts it in the mouths of the newly am- 
bitious. The best two-column daily 
newspaper advertisement we ever ran 
for our bank started out with that line. 
And saving is not unlike SWIMMING 
. . . . takes a chap an awful long time 
to make up his MIND TO JUMP IN. 
But once he gets th* hang of it, it’s 
EASY. 




"Old Beu Cubberd used to say to me, I aint very 
literary, but there’* two books I know by heart— one’* 
th’ Bible, and th 1 ’tother Is my bank book. They both 
stand fer savin.” 



DANK . . .An Institution for SAV- 
** ING YOU FROM YOUR OWN 
SELF. 



NOWING the VALUE of money is 
a highly essential part of our ed- 
ucation. Perhaps the cheapest thing in 
the world is money when it’s squan- 
dered. You never fully appreciate how 
wonderfully sweet thrift can be, until 
you’ve saved up that first thousand. 



PART of my day’s banking busi- 
ness is to show an interest in the 
Little Shop-Keeper. Far too many 
Bankers confine their range of vision to 
their own banks. Helping all the little 
John Smiths in my village is really help- 
ing ME, 
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K. B. Wilson 

MANAGER ADVERTISING DEPARTMENT BANKERS TRUST COMPANY, NEW YORK CITY 

[Mr Wilson received his early education in the public schools, and was prepared for 
college at Redstone Academy. Uniontown, Pa. In 1901 he graduated (B. A.) from Prince- 
ton University, and in 1911. received the degree of M. A. He engaged in newspaper work 
during his college career and for a short time afterwards in Pittsburgh. In 1903 he became 
manager of the advertising department of the Beal Estate Trust Co. of Pittsburgh, which 
position he held until 1909, when he accepted the managership of the advertising department 
of the Bankers Trust Co., New York. 

Mr. Wilson helped to organize the Bankers Advertising Association of Pittsburgh and 
later became its president. He was elected first president of the Bankers Club (an onrani- 
zation of employees of the Bankers Trust Co.), and is the first president of the Bank 
Publicity Association of New York.] 
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Some of the Broader Phases of Bank and 
Trust Company Advertising* 



By EDWIN BIRD WILSON, Manager Advertising Department, 
Bankers Trust Company, New York 



W HAT I have to say will be an 
unadorned statement of a few 
broad principles relating to 
bank and trust company advertising in 
w hich I firmly believe, and which I have 
gleaned from personal experience and 
study of the subject during the past 
twelve years. 

It is only fair to the company with 
which I have the honor to be connected, 
to say that it is in no way responsible 
for my statements; I am speaking for 
myself personally, and not in any offi- 
cial or representative sense whatsoever. 

Will you pardon me if I first indulge 
in a few generalizations? They form 
the background for the thoughts I have 
in mind and wish to present on a chosen 
subject. As it is my desire to point out 
to you some of the broader phases of 
financial advertising, it seems necessary 
to refer to outstanding general tenden- 
cies in the nation and -between nations 
in order to make myself clear. 

@ 

CO-OPERATION TO SUPPLANT 
CONFLICT. 

o UT of the darkness of the great 
war come gleams of hope that 
seem to portend a brighter day for all 
the world. Out of the terrible suffer- 
ing which half the world is enduring, 
and the other half witnessing, has 
come the conviction that humanity is 
bigger than nationality; that the com- 
mon rights and interest of mankind 
transcend even the interests of nations; 

* An addrefM before the convention of the North 
Dakota Bankers Association at Bismarck, June 17. 



that the disregard of these common hu- 
man interests by any nation leads to 
direful results, which eventually plague 
that nation as well as others. 

In these days of rapid communica- 
tion, when all nations are close neigh- 
bors by grace of the “wireless’* ; when 
America instantly feels the pulse-beats 
of other continents, and Europe hears 
the quick breathing of America, no na- 
tion can live unto itself alone. 

Every nation will have to shape its 
future conduct in the light of w'orld in- 
terests, as w r ell as its own interests. 

Co-operation, not conflict, must pre- 
vail, otherwise the whole world will 
sink into a barbarism infinitely worse 
end more chaotic than that from which 
it has progressed by slow and painful 
stages through the centuries. 

America, above all nations, must and 
does feel this responsibility. The na- 
tion has opened its mind to the truth 
that America must play a larger and 
yet larger part in the world’s affairs of 
both thought and action, and that her 
interests are inseparably bound up with 
the world’s interests, the interests of 
humanity. 

And America is opening her mind to 
the complementary truth that there are 
really no classes within the nation, if 
by classes we mean naturally conflicting 
divisions of our population. Americans 
of all vocations, and of whatever ante- 
cedents, are at last beginning to realize 
that their interests are common and not 
antagonistic. At last, thank God, the 
man who tries to array class against 
class, and mass against mass in this 
country, is not popular. He who can 
bring together the apparently contend- 
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ing elements of our social, political and 
economic life is the man of the hour. 

® 

DUTY OF BANKERS TO THE 
COMMUNITY. 

g ANKERS, if they would be in har- 
mony with the best thoughts of the 
present day, with the thought which 
makes for solidarity within the nation 
and between nations, must necessarily 
consider their duty toward the commu- 
nity, the country and the world, while 
considering their own business interests. 

I do not hesitate to say that it is a 
duty of banks of the better sort to ap- 
prise the public of their facilities and 
usefulness. 

There is the obvious reason of self- 
interest which impels the banker to ad- 
vertise, the laudable desire to expand 
his business, to grow in public confi- 
dence, to increase his profits and divi- 
dends by increasing the volume of his 
business. 

But I contend that there is an under- 
lying obligation, not yet fully realized 
by the bankers of this country, to make 
known to the masses the objects and 
accomplishments of banking institu- 
tions, the economic purposes which they 
serve. 

It is incumbent upon bankers to in- 
form and educate the people as to how 
they can promote the business of the 
community, the state, the nation, and 
the world, by contributing to the work- 
ing capital through their deposits in 
the banks. 

It is the duty of bankers, and par- 
ticularly of trust company bankers, to 
point out to the people the dangers of 
individual trusteeship, and the advan- 
tages offered by the incorporated trus- 
tee. 

It is the duty of bankers to protect 
the public, by publicity of the right 
sort, against the insidious appeals of 
unscrupulous promoters of brass-edged 
securities, to try to divert into legitimate 
channels of trade the hundreds of mil- 
lions of dollars which annually go into 
the treasure-chests of the pirates of 



finance, who prey on widows and 
orphans, and sometimes on those who 
ought to know better than be caught 
by offers of seventy per cent dividends. 

Bankers owe it to their towns and 
cities, owe it to the legitimate business 
of this country, owe it to the commerce 
of the world, to encourage the people 
to invest their money in legitimate en- 
terprises, and to keep it away from the 
fraudulent schemer. 

Bankers owe it to themselves, as well 
as to the business world, to encourage 
a wider exercise of thrift on the part 
of Americans than they have been ac- 
customed to in the past. 

It is hardly necessary to remark that 
thrift has not been, in this generation 
at least, a striking characteristic of the 
American people. 

The first broad principle therefore, 
which I here commend for your con- 
sideration is this : That there is a duty 
laid upon bankers, as custodians of the 
people’s wealth, to inform and educate 
the people as to the value of banking 
institutions. 

COMMUNITY OR GROUP 
ADVERTISING. 

UT of the general ideas of co-op- 
eration and mutual interests which 
are, as has been pointed out, now so 
pronounced among the thoughtful peo- 
ple of the world, comes another broad 
principle of bank and trust company 
advertising. 

I refer to the desirability of commu- 
nity or group advertising. 

Consider for a moment: What is a 

bank ? What is a trust company ? What 
has one good bank to offer that another 
good bank cannot offer? W T hat serv- 
ices can one good trust company render 
that differ greatly from the services of 
another good trust company? 

Assuming that all the banks and 
trust companies in the community are 
sound, conservative and efficient, are 
not their functions largely common? 
Are not their services similar? Are 
not their interests mutual? Assuming 
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also the truth of the first broad prin- 
ciple mentioned, that it is the duty of 
banks and trust companies to make 
known their usefulness, it then follows 
that concerted publicity action by bank- 
ing institutions is desirable. 

I hold with many thoughtful bankers 
and bank advertising men, who have a 
strong conviction that the best adver- 
tising of banks and trust companies has 
not yet been done, that the separate 
competitive efforts at advertising by 
banks and trust companies is superficial 
and not fundamental. Many of us be- 
lieve that what is needed in bank and 
trust company advertising, more than 
anything else, is co-operation by suitable 
groups of banking institutions in a cam- 
paign of publicity, designed thoroughly 
to inform all classes and conditions of 
people of the usefulness of banking in- 
titutions, and of the duty which the peo- 
ple owe to the business world, of bring- 
ing their surplus moneys into the store- 
house of capital for the common good. 

Various plans have been suggested 
for bringing this about, and discussions 
have been held in the councils of bank- 
ing associations, both state and national. 
Some of the plans are entirely imprac- 
ticable, but they all have the laudable 
intention of getting the bankers to- 
gether to do something for the common 
good, as well as for their individual 
interests. One of the plans which 
seemed to me quite impracticable was 
for the trust companies of the country 
to appropriate a large amount of money 
for carrying on a campaign of informa- 
tion through the general magazines of 
national circulation. As there are only 
about 1,200 towns and cities in the 
United States where trust companies 
are situated, while the national maga- 
zines are distributed quite evenly 
throughout all the cities, towns and 
hamlets of the country, the enormous 
waste of such a plan is apparent. 



PROPER PLAN OF CONDUCTING 
A CAMPAIGN. 

JT seems to me that anyone who will 
thoughtfully and carefully consider 



the subject of group advertising for 
banking institutions must inevitably ar- 
rive at the conclusion that the proper 
way to carry on such a campaign is for 
the bankers of any given community to # 
combine and use local advertising me- 
diums. The ties that bind banks of any 
particular town or city ought to be 
stronger than the ties between the 
banks of distant towns and cities or of 
distant states. If the banks of any 
community are not carrying on their 
business in a spirit of helpful co-opera- 
tion there is something radically wrong, 
something which needs to be righted. 
If the bankers cannot get together on 
a common basis with the common good 
as the object, how can they expect the 
full and complete confidence and co- 
operation of the community at large? 

It seems very unfortunate that the 
fear of some bankers that “the other 
banker” might gain some slight advan- 
tage has prevented concerted publicity 
action in some communities where ef- 
forts have been made to bring about 
such action. Contrast this attitude on 
the part of some bankers in certain com- 
munities with the attitude of business 
men in almost any other line, and you 
will wonder how it can be. Take a les- 
son from the manufacturers : how quick- 
ly they will rally around the standard 
cf their common interests, either for de- 
fense or offense. Look at the real es- 
tate men of the average community ; 
how they stand together to maintain 
and boost the price of real estate ! Then 
look at the absurd situation of bankers 
declining to subscribe to a well-ordered 
and intelligent plan for boosting their 
common interests, because some brother 
banker might obtain a few thousand 
dollars more than his due proportion of 
the increase in deposits ! 

Permit me to register my firm convic- 
tion that a thorough, intelligent, and 
prolonged campaign of publicity in al- 
most any community, carried on by the 
banks acting jointly, would result in in- 
creased business for all the banks, the 
greater proportionate share of such in- 
crease going to the banks which did the 
most intelligent work for new business 
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during the period of such advertising. 
I cannot agree with those who contend 
that in such a campaign the advantage 
would be with the biggest and strongest 
institutions; on the contrary, I believe 
that the advantage would be. and justly 
so, with those institutions deserving of 
confidence which did the fairest and 
most intelligent hustling for new busi- 
ness. Moreover, a campaign of com- 
munity advertising ought not to be sub- 
stituted for the individual advertising 
of the banking institutions of the com- 
munity, but should be considered as the 
foundation for individual advertising 
and other business-getting efforts, the 
background which would make individ- 
ual advertising all the more effective. 

Let the banks of any given commu- 
nity subscribe to a common advertising 
appropriation of. proper size; have 
strong, appealing copy written in plain 
understandable language, and publish 
it regularly as obvious advertisements 
(not ‘‘reading matter”) over a long pe- 
riod, in the local newspapers ; let them 
supplement this newspaper advertising 
with pamphlets, carefully prepared, 
which will explain in simplest language 
the purpose, practices, and services of 
banking institutions, the same pamph- 
lets being distributed by all of the 
banks to their customers and prospec- 
tive customers. Let them use, if local 
conditions seem to warrant it, advertis- 
ing space in the local street cars and 
on the screens of the motion-picture 
theatres. Such a campaign would 
arouse an interest in the banking insti- 
tutions of any community that would be 
of lasting benefit, not only to these in- 
stitutions, but to the community at 
large. 

ADVANTAGES OF COMMUNITY 
ADVERTISING. 

o UR second broad principle of bank 
advertising is, therefore, that the 
similarity of services and mutuality of 
interests of banking institutions indi- 
cate that they could with advantage 
unite by communities to advertise their 
common functions. The efficient carry- 



ing out of a well-ordered plan of com- 
munity advertising by the banking in- 
stitutions of any town or city should ac- 
complish the following results : 

First — Create a greater respect for, 
and confidence in banking institutions 
on the part of the general public. For 
example, I do not believe that such 
senseless runs as we have witnessed in 
New York city on mutual savings banks 
could have happened if the people had 
understood how thoroughly safe and 
sound such institutions are under the 
laws of New York State. 

Second — Educate the public to the 
economic usefulness of banking institu- 
tions. Too many people look upon a 
bank as merely ‘‘a place to put your 
money,” losing sight entirely of the im- 
portant part which the bank plays in 
maintaining the prosperity of the busi- 
ness community. 

Third — Increase the stream of small 
contributions of capital into channels of 
legitimate business, and diminish the 
stream which flows into the illegitimate 
channels where the money is finally lost 
in the ‘‘slough of despond.” The people 
ought to be taught that banks of de- 
posit are like reservoirs which collect 
capital from many small sources for use 
when and where most needed for carry- 
ing on the business life of the commu- 
nity. 

Fourth — Educate the people to a 
higher standard of thrift, and thus ac- 
tually increase the working capital of 
the community. America has a long 
way to go before it can approach the 
record of France for widespread thrift, 
and consequent widespread ability to in- 
vest in high-class securities. 

Fifth — Stabilize the finances of any 
given community, and, if carried on by 
many towns and cities throughout the 
country, exercise a stabilizing influence 
on the finances of the nation and in turn 
the finances of the world. 

Sixth — Increase the effectiveness of 
the individual advertising and other new 
business efforts of all the participating 
banks. It is a well-recognized law of 
advertising that the more business cre- 
ated for one advertiser the more there 
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will be for all advertisers in the same 
line. We have it on good authority that 
the first year’s advertising of American 
Bankers’ Association Travelers Cheques 
resulted in a large increase of sales of 
other kinds of travelers’ cheques, as 
well as in large sales of “A. B. A.* 
Cheques. 

Parenthetically, I wish to emphasize 
what has been pointed out by some au- 
thorities on banking: For example, by 

Mr. Elmer H. Youngman in The Bank- 
ers Magazine, that the present time is 
particularly propitious for undertaking 
a plan of community advertising which 
will educate the public to greater thrift 
and lead them to invest in good securi- 
ties, because the enormous losses of the 
world due to the great war must be met, 
and this country must face the prob- 
lem of recouping its share of those 
losses. 

• 

CLEAR AND ATTRACTIVE PRES- 
ENTATION OF THE MESSAGE. 

A THIRD broad principle to be ob- 
served in bank and trust company 
advertising is that what and how a bank 
speaks through an advertisement is fully 
as important as that the bank should 
advertise at all. If you have a message 
and will speak it clearly and attractively 
the public will read it; if you do not 
have a message, you had better not ad- 
vertise. 

In New York there is a grand old 
clergyman known as the “Bishop of 
Wall Street.” Everybody in the neigh- 
borhood knows him by sight at least. 
He will step into the middle of the 
street, mount a little platform which he 
carries about with him, close his eyes 
reverently for a moment and then begin 
to speak. In a very few moments there 
will be a crowd of attentive listeners 
around him. Why do they listen? Be- 
cause the “Bishop” has a message to de- 
liver, a message he believes in; he is in 
earnest about it and the people believe 
in him. 

You would not think well of a banker 
who tried to sell securities to his cus- 



tomers which he did not believe in. You 
would think less well of a banker who 
received deposits when he knew his 
bank to be insolvent. But, on the other 
hand, what would you think of a banker 
who, although knowing his bank to be 
sound, progressive, and capable of ren- 
dering splendid service to the commu- 
nity, yet feared or neglected to tell the 
public about it? Or who spoke in un- 
certain tones, or in a language which 
could not be understood? Too many 
bankers are doing that very thing. They 
are willing to buy space in the newspa- 
per and other publications, yet they 
seem unwilling to say anything worth 
reading in that space. Either they have 
no message to deliver, or are afraid to 
deliver it, or do not know how to de- 
liver it. Let us use a homely illustra- 
tion to see what this attitude really 
amounts to. 

What would you think of a banker 
who, having completed a beautiful 
banking-house, furnished it with old fur- 
niture bought at a junk shop? You 
would question his judgment, if not his 
sanity; you would advise him to buy 
furniture in keeping with the beauty of 
the edifice which was constructed with 
such great care on the part of architect 
and builder. Yet are we not accus- 
tomed to seeing bankers buy beautiful 
white space in well-printed newspapers, 
and furnish that space with phrases 
meaningless to laymen, displayed in 
type culled from a junk-shop printery? 

The furnishing of advertising space 
with worthy language and illustrations 
is an art, and requires careful study, as 
do any of the other applied arts. A 
good advertisement does not simply 
happen; it is designed and built. First, 
you must have your message, clear to 
yourself and believed by yourself; then 
you must study how to make that mes- 
sage clear to others and attractive 
graphically, so attractive that it will 
have a chance on the page with other 
strong announcements and messages. If 
I were asked to diagnose the trouble 
with bank and trust company advertis- 
ing today, I should say that bankers are 
more willing to pay for advertising 
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space than for proper copy to go in 
the space. They seem still to believe 
in that old advertising heresy that the 
principal thing is to keep your name be- 
fore the public. Some people have been 
doing that so persistently that their 
name is no longer popular. 

Be not deceived; there is much more 
in advertising than merely keeping your 
name before the public. You must have 
a message, and you must make that 
message clear and appealing. 

CONTINUITY OF EFFORT. 

JL NOTHER broad principle, our 
fourth, is that bank and trust com- 
pany advertising to be efficient must be 
continuous. 

Don’t begin to advertise unless you 
intend to keep it up; advertising does 
not like “a quitter.” That is a good 
motto of a big Eastern advertising 
agency which reads: “Keeping everlast- 
ingly at it brings success.” Unlike 
many mottoes, this one tells the truth. 

Make up your mind to invest (please 
notice, Mr. Chairman, I said invest, not 
spend), make up your mind to invest a 
reasonable sum in advertising each 
year, and invest that appropriation this 
year and next year, and the next, with- 
out regard to the returns obtained last 
year, and the year previous and the 
year before that. It is consistent, per- 
sistent, intelligent, year-after-year and 
week-after-week-during-the-year adver- 
tising that permanently counts ; that 
builds a safe and sure foundation in 
public confidence. 

Herein does bank and trust company 
advertising differ from some of the or- 
dinary or garden varieties — that returns 
are usually slow in developing. If any 
self-styled advertising expert tells you 
he can take $5,000 of vour good money 
and so invest it in advertising as to 
produce quickly a twenty- fold or an 
hundredfold harvest, he is a liar and the 
truth is not in him. (I have good au- 
thority for that use of the short and 
ugly term.) A department store can 



obtain quick results from advertising, 
but a bank cannot. A bank has no bar- 
gain days, no lines of “specials” to at- 
tract purchasers, no alluring cuts in 
prices of more alluring lingerie fresh 
from Paris. A bank’s line of goods is 
about the same all the year and from 
year to year. A bank cannot expend 
$5,000 in newspaper advertising and 
expect to make thereby $50,000 imme- 
diately. Sometimes such things do hap- 
pen, but they do not belong to the realm 
of reasonable expectancy. Once in a 
while a man does pin a $500,000 check 
to a bank advertisement and send it in 
with the casual remark, “Please deposit 
to my credit in a checking account.” 
But don’t expect that to happen very 
often! Expect rather to see a gradual 
building up of your business, a gradual 
strengthening of confidence, a growing 
friendship throqgh knowledge on the 
part of the public for your institution. 

A bank that advertises intelligently 
and continuously is bound to win in the 
long race; but my advice is, do not go 
into the one-hundred-yard dash; enter 
the marathon. 

@ 

PREPARATION OF ADVERTISE- 
MENTS. 

UR fifth and final broad principle 
is that bank advertisements should 
be prepared by somebody who knows 
how. This self-evident truth is fre- 
quently ignored. Everybody seems to 
think he knows how to write “an ad” — 
and a good one, too — that is, until he 
has tried it. I do not recall having 
met anyone who was not at least willing 
to try ; certainly there are no exceptions 
among bankers. 

Why, it is easy to write a “bank ad !” 
The recipe is so simple. “Take white 
space in a local paper about the size of 
a slice of bread (this measure corre- 
sponding to the rising or falling cost 
of living will automatically regulate the 
advertising expenditure) ; select a few 
trite sayings about thrift from “Poor 
Richard’s Almanac”; set in American 
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foundry, old-style bold, (or is it bold- 
style old?) ; and liberally sprinkle with 
variegated italics gathered from the last 
mess of the printer's devil's pi; put in 
capital, surplus, profits, deposits and re- 
sources, stuff with the whole board of 
directors, insert the officers, garnish 
with an unreadable trade-mark and sur- 
round the whole with an ancient brass 
rule, the heavier the better. Above all, 
be careful to put as much material into 
the space as it will hold without bulg- 
ing. Don't bulge, it is unfair to the 
bank in the next column. The adver- 
tisement is now ready — all but the 
roasting — but the public and your 
brother bankers will attend to that. 

Seriously, is not that a fair descrip- 
tion of many bank announcements ap- 
pearing in the newspapers? And why 
this condition? Because bankers are 
ignoring the self-evident fact that their 
advertisements should be prepared by 
somebody who knows how, who has 
studied, to some extent, at least, the art 
of advertising. 

What would you think of a banker 
who would rely upon his own knowledge 
of the law in an important legal case 
involving the interests of his bank? 
What would you think of a banker, or 
any other business man, who would re- 
ly on patent medicines and household 
remedies when his wife and children 
were critically ill? What would you 
think of a banker who would personally 
do the only auditing of his bank that 
was done? 

In all of these cases you would ques- 
tion his judgment, if not his sanity. 
You would advise him to retain a good 
lawyer, to send for the best physician 
available, to call in an expert account- 
ant. And yet are you in the habit of 
questioning the good judgment of the 
banker who — without any knowledge 
of the art of advertising — attempts to 
plan and write his bank's publicity? 

Now, advertising men are made out 
of various kinds of material, most often, 
probably, out of newspaper men. Some 
people go as far as to say that good 
advertising men are born, not made. At 
any rate they are seldom made out of 



bankers. There are of course excep- 
tions. Here and there throughout the 
country is a banker who is his own ad- 
vertising writer and a good one. He 
has the right qualifications ; imagination, 
ability to know his message and state it 
clearly, and above all the ability to get 
the outside point of view; but he is a 
rare specimen and when found should 
be given a special pedestal in the Bank- 
ers' Hall of Fame. 

In general, the business of banking, 
long pursued, tends to kill those quali- 
ties which are essential to success in the 
advertising profession. The figuring of 
interest on money is not good prepara- 
tion for figuring to interest the public. 
Imagination in a banker is not a nec- 
essary quality, in fact, it may be consid- 
ered a dangerous one; but imagination 
in the advertising man is not only high- 
ly desirable but necessary. 

If a banker must, by reason of the 
limitations of his organization, write his 
own advertisements, let him approach 
the subject in the attitude of a student 
who has much to learn on a subject 
which is quite different from banking 
and requires special training to accom- 
plish worthy results. 

@ 

^^^ILL you be patient a moment 
longer, while I recapitulate: 

First — In view of present general 
conditions it is a duty of bank and trust 
companies to advertise their services. 

Second — In view of the similarity of 
services and common interests of bank- 
ing institutions, the banks would do well 
to unite by communities for advertising. 

Third — How and what a bank speaks 
in its advertisements is just as impor- 
tant as that it should advertise. 

Fourth — Bank and trust company ad- 
vertising to be efficient must be continu- 
ous. 

Fifth — Bank advertisements should 
be prepared by somebody who under- 
stands the art of advertising. 

Mr. Wilson concluded his address 
with an informal illustrated talk on 
concrete examples of good and bad ad- 
vertisements. 
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Legal Investments in New York State 



By LUIGI CRISCUOLO 



T HE State Superintendent of 
Banks issued a revised list of le- 
gal investments about the time 
my article on the subject was published 
in the April number of this Magazine. 
It is notable that all of the bonds whose 
legality had been questioned in the first 
list were admitted, viz: 

Manhattan Railway Consolidated 4s. 
Lake Shore & Michigan Southern 
First SY 2 S. 

Pennsylvania Real Estate 4s. 
Chicago, Santa Fe & California First 
5s. 

Morris and Essex 7s and 3V2 S * 
Illinois Central, Litchfield Division, 
First 3s. 

The following issues, omitted entirely 
in the first list were also classified as 
legal investments: 

Chicago, St. Paul, Minneapolis & 
Omaha, several issues. 

Baltimore & Ohio Prior Lien 3V2 S * 
Delaware, Lackawanna & Western, 
several issues. 

Louisville & Nashville, Unified 4s, 
etc. 

New York Central Refunding S^s, 
etc. 

Of course the publication of the new 
list was somewhat of a relief, but the 
change of opinion with but a few stated 
reasons is to be regretted, inasmuch as 
an arbitrary decision of this kind may 
not affect the true status of a bond un- 
der the law. 

In the case of New York Central Re- 
funding 8 Y 2 s, these bonds were omitted 
from the first list because, in the con- 
solidation of the New York Central 
lines, the mortgage securing them did 
not provide for the refunding of all 



prior liens. The case of Louisville and 
Nashville Unified 4s was identical, but 
a supplemental indenture providing that 
any remaining bonds could be issued to 
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retire prior liens on property secured 
after the date of the mortgage, might 
have remedied the matter except for the 
fact that not enough bonds are reserved 
under the mortgage to retire all prior 
liens. 

The Attorney-General is reported to 
have ruled on these cases that bonds 
which have been legal investments shall 
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not lose their legality when the mort- 
gage securing them is extended over ad- 
ditional property, even though the mort- 
gage does not provide for the retirement 
of the prior liens on the new property. 
This ruling was, of course, perfectly 
just but at the same time based on the 
opinion of one man backed up by his 
authority as a state official, and not on 
the law itself. Since the ruling was 
made, a provision was inserted in para- 
graph (a) of the law legalizing the At- 
torney-General's ruling, and the amend- 
ment passed by the Legislature and 
signed by the Governor. 

However, if the Attorney-General 
can make rulings on one bond he can 
make them on another. This might at 
some time leave a loophole for persons 
who have political influence with an ad- 
ministration and result in bonds of an 
inferior grade being declared legal 
purely on a technicality. There should 
be a way to revise the law so that poor 
bonds cannot be thus admitted nor good 
ones excluded, and the law should be 
simple yet specific. 

It is to be understood that criticism 
of the Banking Department is not the 
intent of these articles; none of us is 
perfect or infallible and it is certain that 
under the present system of appointment 
the men best qualified to hold office are 
not always the ones appointed. If 
these remarks will result in some intel- 
ligent thinking and planning and co- 
operative work on the part of bankers, 
railroad men and the Banking Depart- 
ment, the writer will feel very much 
gratified. 

It is difficult to ascertain where to 
draw the line between a bond which 
should be classed as legal and one which 
should not be. Take the question of 
earnings; under paragraph (e) of the 
law, gross earnings must be at least 
five times all interest charges and ren- 
tals. Supposing a company has gross 
earnings of $100,000,000, net earnings 
of $25,000,000 and fixed charges of 
$20,000,000, its bonds may be legal, 
other provisions of the law having been 
complied with. Of the fixed charges, 
only the interest on $10,000,000 repre- 



sents bonds which are legal, the balance 
representing rentals, interest on notes 
or debentures, etc. Now, supposing a 
lean year happens along and reduces 
the gross to $99,000,000 or $90,000,- 
000; or supposing the company has to 
borrow additional funds which would 
result in its fixed charges increasing to 
$20,500,000 or $20,200,000; then, tech- 
nically, the bonds which had been legal 
would no longer be eligible although 
they had a good equity and the interest 
was earned several times over. 

Furthermore, inasmuch as the exact 
earnings of the company in question 
might not be known until the issuance 
of the annual report, a bank might have 
carried for months an investment which 
was not legal and not have known it. 
On the other hand, some clever people 
might have accurate advance informa- 
tion, from a director perhaps, on the 
company’s earnings and might decide 
that certain bonds would not be legal 
after the publication of the report and 
when the figures became generally 
known. This would result in a possible 
break in the market value of the 
bonds which might be serious for a 
bank which held large blocks of such 
an issue. It would not be surpris- 
ing to find that many savings banks 
are carrying bonds which have been le- 
gal investments but which are not so 
now due to minor but correctly inter- 
preted points of the law. Banks which 
have purchased such bonds five points 
above current market prices can hardly 
be criticized for holding on to them in- 
asmuch as better times may result in the 
bonds being reclassified as legal invest- 
ments. Of course, there is no provision 
in the New York law about the dispo- 
sition or the retainment of bonds which 
hove lost their legal feature; the only 
question considered in the laws of the 
more strict States seems to be that of 
investment. In Massachusetts a com- 
pany whose bonds have been legal can 
fail to pay dividends for two years with- 
out affecting the legality of the bonds 
held, although no new investment may 
be made in such bonds during the pe- 
riod. If the company complies with the 
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dividend requirements during the third 
fiscal year following the default its 
bonds are readmitted. There certainly 
should be some such provision in the 
New York law. 

The present law contains a provision 
that dividends of at least four per 
centum shall be paid on a company’s 
capital stock for each of five years pre- 
ceding an investment in its bonds. The 
Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago and St. 
Louis Railway Consolidated Mortgage 
bonds had been legal up to 191 4-, when 
the reduction in the dividend, made im- 
perative by decreased earnings, result- 
ed in the bonds being considered not 
eligible by banking houses long before 
the time of grace expired, viz: Decem- 
ber 31, 1914, and by the Banking De- 
partment when the first list was issued. 
The company is controlled by the Penn- 
sylvania Company through ownership of 
$23,747,800 common and $22,462,200 
preferred out of a total of $67,000,000 
capital stock. The Consolidated Mort- 
gage bonds, of which about $73,000,000 
have been issued, are a mortgage on the 
entire property of the company, 1,137 
miles of road, subject to only $2,131.,- 
*000 prior obligations. The bonds are 
guaranteed as to principal and interest 
by the Pennsylvania Company by en- 
dorsement and have been considered for 
many years a very high-grade security. 
Yet, they were made ineligible because 
the company preferred not to draw upon 
its surplus or reduce its maintenance 
charges in order to pay dividends to its 
stockholders. 

Of course, some bonds are so good 
intrinsically that even loss of legality 
would not affect their market value. 
This is seen in the case of Pittsburgh, 
Cincinnati, Chicago and St. Louis Con- 
sols, various series of which are sell- 
ing on from a 4.35 per cent, to a 
4.45 per cent, basis, while Chicago, Mil- 
waukee and St. Paul General and Re- 
funding 4 1 ,As are legal and sell on about 
a five per cent, basis. 

As regards the ratio of gross earnings 
to fixed charges, let us consider Central 
Pacific Railway Company Refunding 
(now first) Mortgage four per cent. 



bonds due 1949. These bonds had been 
legal investments in New York State 
for several years prior to 1914, when a 
question arose as to the ratio of gross 
earnings and fixed charges. The writer 
asked the Banking Department for an 
opinion in the matter, pointing out that 
the gross earnings had not been suffi- 
cient, and that perhaps the bonds were 
technically not to be considered as legal. 
After considerable correspondence, the 
Banking Department wrote that from 
the latest information available the 
bonds were to be 'considered legal and 
that the Attorney-General had so ruled. 
However, when the first list of legal in- 
vestments was issued last January the 
bonds were not included therein. Liqui- 
dation on account of the European war 
seems to have been the principal cause 
for the decline in Central Pacific 4s 
from around 95 to 86. 

These Central Pacific 4s are a high- 
grade security; they are a direct obli- 
gation of a company whose entire capi- 
tal stock, $17,400,000 preferred and* 
$67,275,500 common, is owned by the 
Southern Pacific Company and deposit- 
ed as collateral for its Collateral Trust 
bonds due 1949. The Southern Pacific 
Company received during the fiscal year 
ended June 30, 1914, six per cent, on 
the preferred and six per cent, on the 
common stock owned. The bonds are 
additionally guaranteed by the con- 
trolling company as to principal and in- 
terest by endorsement. The security is 
a first mortgage on over 1,300 miles of 
railroad extending from Ogden, Utah, at 
a connection with the Union Pacific 
Railroad Company, to San Francisco, 
with a line extending northward to the 
Oregon-California State line, where 
connections are made with the Oregon 
and California Railroad Company for 
Portland. The bonds have a very sub- 
stantial equity, being followed by $12,- 
401,500 mortgage S^os. $16,262,548 
French 4s as well as by the $84,675,500 
capital stock. Yet these Refunding 4s 
have had to be excluded on a point in the 
law which is really only a minor one. 

If the law can be stretched in the 
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cases of New York Central Refunding 
3 1 *js, Louisville and Nashville Unified 
4s, and others as cited, why not in the 
cases of Central Pacific Refunding 4s 
and Pittsburgh, Cincinnati, Chicago and 
St. Louis Consols? The purpose of my 
argument is to show that if the admis- 
sion of a bond to the legal class is based 
purely on the opinion of an Attorney- 
General and not on the law, it leaves 



a possibility that a further holder of 
that office may decide the bonds to be 
ineligible unless in each case a cumber- 
some amendment is added to the law. 

It is unfortunate that such a condi- 
tion of affairs should exist, but as long 
as the law remains in the present shape 
there will always be difference of opin- 
ion, and that is what should be avoided 
if a new law is to be drafted. 



Progress in North Dakota 



A CCORDING to the Grand Forks 
(No. Dak.) "Herald,” things are 
looking good in that State, as the fol- 
lowing story tells: 

North Dakota has 44,917,120 acres 
of land. When the last census was 
taken, 20,455,092 acres were improved. 
That was almost three times as much as 
the New England States; more than 11 
times as much as Florida; more than 
Ohio or Indiana; it was almost as much 
as Wisconsin and Michigan had com- 



bined. 

In the ten years covered by the cen- 
sus, the improved land in the State in- 
creased 112 per cent. — more than any 
other State. It increased 10,810,572 
acres — or 1 ,800,000 more than any other 
State increased. One-sixth of all the 
increase in improved land in the entire 
United States during that period of time 
was in North Dakota. 

See how values in North Dakota in- 
creased in the same time: 



Per cent. 



All farm property 282 

Farmlands 321 

Farm buildings 263 

Farm implements 212 

Stock 155 

Annual crops raised 234 



The annual crops raised increased 
126,816,527 bushels. The increase in 
the entire United States was 73,707,- 
452 — without North Dakota it would 
have shown a decrease of 53,109,075 
bushels . 

Are we increasing the number of 
hogs? South St. Paul is our market for 
hogs. They report the following re- 
ceived from North Dakota: 



Year. Number. 

1912 63,000 

1913 163,000 

1914 315,985 



Does North Dakota need more farm- 
ers ? The census shows the average size 
of farms in various States: Ohio, 89 
acres; Michigan, 91^4 acres; Indiana, 
98 acres; Wisconsin, 119 acres; Missou- 
ri, 125 acres; Illinois, 12 acres; Iowa, 
156 acres; Minnesota, 177 acres; Uni- 
ted States, 138 acres; North Dakota, 
382 acres; North Dakota east of Mis- 
souri River, 404 acres. 

Some counties in North Dakota have 
more silos than any counties in Illinois. 
That means more corn, more alfalfa and 
more stock than ever before. 
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American Exchange National Bank 
of New York 



A Record of Remarkable Growth 



A TTENTION is being attracted to 
the remarkable rate of growth 
made by the American Exchange 
National Bank of New York following 
the inauguration of the wisely-progres- 
sive policy which has marked the con- 
duct of the bank’s affairs since the ac- 
cession of Mr. Lewis L. Clarke to the 
presidency about five years ago. Aver- 
age deposits as shown by the Comptrol- 
ler’s calls in the year 1909 were $35,- 
952,933.38. In the following year, un- 
der Mr. Clarke’s administration, the 
deposits made a substantial gain, in- 



creasing about $16,000,000 between 
June, 1909, and June, 1910. Succeed- 
ing years have shown a marked increase 
in the ratio of growth, the average de- 
posits as shown by the Comptroller’s 
calls being in 1912, $52,947,300.38; in 
1914, $65,33 0,722.30. On March 4 of 
the present year, the deposits were $ 71 ,- 
773,948.88, and by June 23, they had 
increased to $88,856,937.98, while the 
total resources had risen to $107,- 
283,062.77. 

These figures are most substantial 
testimony to the efficient work done by 
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President Clarke in building up the 
business of this old and historic bank- 
ing institution. 

Of course, this growth is not ex- 
plained by the change of policy in re- 
gard to the payment of interest on re- 
serve and special deposits. That has 
been merely a contributing factor. The 
chief reason w r hy the American Ex- 
change National Bank has forged ahead 
so rapidly in the last five years is be- 
cause President Clarke’s management 
has effectually provided at every point 



$35,000,000 to over $88,000,000, shows 
that the management of the American 
Exchange National Bank has been un- 
usually efficient and conservatively pro- 
gressive. 

It has been seen that the total re- 
sources of the bank at the date of the 
last Comptroller’s call were over 
$107,000,000, a very gratifying sum, 
but it does not by any means re- 
present the ultimate goal at which 
the bank is aiming, for the man- 
agement of the American Exchange Na- 
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for complete banking service, while ad- 
hering strictly to the soundest banking 
principles. Mr. Clarke was quick to 
perceive the need of superior banking 
facilities following upon the general ex- 
pansion of commerce and industry, and 
was equally quick in placing his institu- 
tion in a position to provide such facil- 
ities and in bringng a knowledge of 
them to the attention of the banking and 
business community. The result at- 
tained in so short a period as five years, 
representing an increase of more than 
100 per cent, in deposits, or from about 



tional Bank has large faith in the future 
prosperity of this city and of the United 
States generally, and will spare no effort 
to keep the bank well abreast of the 
banking requirements of the city and 
country. 

While, therefore, the rate of growth 
in the past five years has been natural- 
ly very gratifying, it by no means rep- 
resents an achievement that will cause 
the bank to rest upon its laurels ; rather 
is it regarded as a solid evidence of the 
ability of the American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank to supply satisfactory bank- 
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ing service, and may be taken as an 
earnest of its intention to push forward 
even more vigorously in the future. 
This old and honored institution has 
reached its rightful place in the very 
front ranks of the banks of the United 
States, and is still going forward. 



A WORD OF HISTORY 

* I s HIS bank has had a long history in 
which it may well take pride, 
though the institution has no disposition 
to live upon its past. The American 
Exchange Bank was organized in 1838, 
long antedating the New York Clearing- 
House Association and the National 
banking system. Three of those who 
were prominently identified with the 
bank were later presidents of the New 
York Clearing-House Association. Shep- 
pard Knapp, one of the founders of the 
bank, served in 1860; George S. Coe, 
1876-77 and 1899-90, and Dumont 
Clarke, 1904-5. 



Mr. Geo. S. Coe, who was elected 
president of the bank July 31, 1860, 
was a man of unusual mental attain- 
ments and soon became an important 
figure in the councils of his fellow 
bankers. During the summer of 1861 
he was instrumental, by a stirring ad- 
dress at a conference of bankers, in in- 
spiring the New York bankers to ar- 
range for a gold loan of $50,000,000 to 
the United States Government. In 
1861, 1863 and twice in 1864, the bank 
participated in important government 
loans and its course throughout the 
Civil War was of great service in up- 
holding the Federal Government. 

It was during the administration of 
Mr. Coe, in 1864, that steps were first 
taken toward converting the bank into 
a national association. This was finally 
effected on June 30, 1865. 

The present June therefore marked 
the fiftieth anniversary of the bank’s 
entrance into the national banking sys- 
tem. 

Mr. Coe continued as president until 
January, 1894, when he became chair- 
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man of the board, serving in this capac- 
ity until his death, May 3, 1896. His 
successor as president of the bank was 
Mr. Dumont Clarke, who had entered 
the institution as a check clerk in 1863, 
but was rapidly advanced until 1868, 
when he became assistant cashier, and 
cashier on August 30, 1878. In 1883 
he was elected a member of the board 
of directors and in 1887 vice-president 
of the bank. On January 7, 1894, he 
was unanimously elected to succeed 
President Coe. Mr. Clarke continued 
to be the head of the bank until his 
death on December 26, 1909. 

PRESENT MANAGEMENT 

N the death of Mr. Dumont Clarke, 
he was succeeded on January 11, 
1910, in the presidency by his son, 



Lewis L. Clarke, who had entered the 
bank in 1889. Other changes at this 
time were the elevation of Edward 
Burns to the vice-presidency; Walter 
H. Bennett was elected cashier and 
A. K. de Guiscard assistant cashier. 

Prior to his election as president of 
the bank, Mr. Geo. S. Coe had pre- 
sented to the bankers of New York a 
paper written by himself, taking strong 
grounds against the payment of inter- 
est on current deposits. This policy 
was adopted by the bank, and was main- 
tained under the presidency of Mr. Coe 
and Mr. Dumont Clarke. When Mr. 
Lewis L. Clarke was elected president 
this policy was changed, as he recog- 
nized that reserve and special deposits 
were entitled to unusual consideration, 
and while he appreciated the correct- 
ness of the principle of not paying in- 
terest on deposits, if generally followed, 
he also recognized the fact that it was 
of no substantial benefit to anybody 
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where only two or three banks in a city 
like New York adopted the practice 
while all the other banks and trust com- 
panies were paying interest. He saw' 
that the American Exchange National 
Bank, in order to meet competition, 
must conform to the general local prac- 
tice, so that its growth might enable the 
bank to reap the advantages of its long 
and successful history, and place it in a 
position where its resources would be 
commensurate with the demands of 
modern business. 

Nothing further need be said regard- 
ing the splendid success of this change 
of policy except to refer to the figures 
already quoted at the beginning of this 
article. 

Passing reference must also be made 
to the fact that the remarkable record 
of success made by Mr. Clarke as pres- 
ident of the American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank has been made while he is 
yet on the sunny side of fifty, he being 
only in his forty-fifth year. 



Mr. Walter H. Bennett, who had 
been elected cashier at the time of the 
change in the presidency, was made a 
vice-president in 1910. He has served 
the bank since 1886. George C. Haigh, 
also vice-president, entered the bank in 
his boyhood, and in 1910 was made an 
assistant cashier. Arthur P. Lee, cash- 
ier, has been with the bank since 1885, 
and was made an assistant cashier in 
July, 1910. A. K. de Guiscard, assist- 
ant cashier, has been with the bank 
since 1864. He, like Assistant Cashiers 
E. A. Bennett, Hugh S. McClure and 
Walter S. Tallman, owes his promotion 
to an official position to long, faithful 
and efficient service. 



A MODERN BANK HOME 

P ROM modest beginnings at 49 
William street in 1838, increasing 
business compelled the bank to remove 
to larger quarters at 50 and 52 Wall 
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street in 1842, and to its own build- 
ing, Broadway and Cedar street, in 
1858, the erection of a modern bank 
and office building in 1901, and finally, 
in 1912, the remodelling of the building, 
making the present completely-appoint- 
ed banking house. 

In the winter of 1912 occurred the 
great fire which destroyed the building 
of the Equitable Life Assurance Socie- 
ty, opposite the bank, and considerably 



York News Bureau” of January 10,- 
1912: 

“American Exchange National Bank 
Holds Election in Flood. — Undaunted 
by the proximity of the fire in the 
Equitable Life Assurance Society’s 
building, across narrow Cedar street, 
which filled their offices with smoke, the 
officers and employees of the American 
Exchange National Bank lost no time, 
upon their arrival yesterday morning in 
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damaged the rooms of the bank itself. 
The building was so heated that for 
some time it was impossible to get at 
the contents of the vaults. It was 
found necessary to open in temporary 
quarters, but through the display of ex- 
ceptional energy the bank was able to 
accommodate its customers without se- 
rious inconvenience. 

How promptly the bank acted in this 
unusual emergency is shown in the fol- 
lowing account, printed by the “New 



making arrangements to conduct busi- 
ness in quarters more accessible to de- 
positors, at 66 Broadway. The annual 
meeting of the stockholders w r as held in 
the president’s office in the bank’s build- 
ing, corner of Broadway and Cedar 
street, despite the fact that firemen 
were directing streams of w’ater from 
the open windows of the bank into the 
blazing Equitable Building. 

“The enterprise shown by the offi- 
cers of the bank in preventing interrup- 
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tion of business with depositors and the 
banking community, also led them to 
adhere to the announced intention of 
holding the annual meeting of the stock- 
holders, as advertised in the 30 days’ 
prior notice, in the offices of the bank, 
notwithstanding the chaotic conditions 
prevailing. While the election of the 
directors was being held, one of the 
largest of the four lines of fire hose, on 
the floor outside the president’s office on 



made practically on time at the tempo- 
rary quarters of the New York Clear- 
ing-House, and its tellers were receiving 
and paying checks and money shortly 
after 10 a. m. from the offices at 66 
Broadway.” 

The damage done to the building by 
the fire hastened the preparation of 
plans for the remodeling of the bank- 
ing rooms, with the result of the beau- 
tiful marble and bronze banking rooms 
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the Broadway side, burst and flooded 
the front offices with water. The judges 
of the election were compelled to stand 
upon chairs in order to canvass the 
34,000 votes which were cast in person 
or by proxy. 

“While arrangements were made bv 
the bank for quartering the paying and 
receiving tellers and the bookkeeping 
department in the building at 66 Broad- 
way, the correspondence and check 
desks were moved temporarily to 160 
Broadway. The bank’s exchanges were 



which the bank now occupies. The lo- 
cation of the bank is one of exceptional 
prominence. At the rear of the build- 
ing is the beautiful marble structure of 
the New York Clearing-House, while 
across Cedar street is the mammoth 
new Equitable Building. 

The remodeled building, with its new 
banking rooms, is a monument to the 
enterprise which was a distinguishing 
trait of those who founded the bank, 
and of their successors. 

Approaching the Broadway portals, 
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one sees just within the line of vision 
the three floors of the building — base- 
ment, first and second — which are de- 
voted entirely to the requirements of 
the bank, save only the Cedar street 
elevator entrance, principally intended 
for offices on the upper floors, which 
are rented by the bank. In reality, the 
portals are a double vestibuled entrance, 
equipped with revolving doors leading 
directly from Broadway to the main 
banking-room. Passing through these 
entrance ways, which are protected by 
solid bronze doors of ornamental de- 
sign, one sees first of all the vestibule, 
whose floor and walls are of Italian 
marble, and then comes the banking- 
room itself. 

Straight down the middle of this room 
is the public space; on either hand the 
various banking departments, and over- 
head, at the Broadway front, 1- is a mez- 
zanine floor, reached by a short flight 
of marble steps on one side of the main 
entrance, where the principal officers 
have their desks. All along the Broad- 
way front, and on the Cedar street side 
of this room, are great windows rising 
almost to the ceiling, which is twenty- 
four feet from the floor. 

Throughout, from the very entrance, 
the main banking floor is designed after 
the best of the Italian Renaissance pe- 
riod. The architects, Messrs. Clinton 
& Russell, were instructed to employ 
simplicity of treatment and dignity 
throughout. 

The room is seventy-five feet long, 
fifty-three feet wide and twenty-four 
feet high. The floor is of pink Ten- 
nessee marble and the walls of very 
light buff Italian marble, from the Tav- 
ernelle Claire quarries. These marbles 
have the hone finish which gives a more 
quiet effect than the usual highly pol- 
ished surfaces. Fourteen panelled oc- 
tagon columns of the same Italian mar- 
ble rise in orderly and graceful array 
all down the room. It is noticeable how 
inconspicuous these columns are, their 
size considered. Like everything else 
in the architectural scheme, they satisfy 
the eye and suggest stability. 

No one, however much impressed 



with the larger and more noteworthy 
features of this beautiful room, will fail 
to observe and admire its furnishings. 
The bronze counter, the other metal fit- 
tings — as, for instance, the cage parti- 
tions, separating the departments on 
either side of the public space, the 
doors, the hardware — all are of solid 
bronze, of a dull spun finish. 

Under the officers' gallery, already 
described as a mezzanine, and on either 
side of the Broadway portal, are the 
board room and the president's confer- 
ence room, both furnished in white, in 
the colonial style, with the floors of par- 
quet and the furniture of Mexican ma- 
hogany, like that of the gallery above. 

Passing down the main room again, 
one comes to a solid bronze and glass 
partition, constructed to be sound proof, 
back of which is a room for the adding 
machines — those modern, yet already 
indispensable "lightning calculators,” 
which put to shame the arithmetical ex- 
ploits of the itinerant "calculator,” 
with his wonderful skill at figures, who 
mystified us in the early days at school. 

The working portion of this floor is, 
sensibly enough, laid in cork. This 
helps to make the room quieter. An- 
other thing that tends to make not only 
this floor, but the others as well, a liv- 
able, likable place to work in, is the 
ventilation, which is of a system right 
up to the moment. Even the fresh air 
is washed before it is breathed. Not 
only so; it is heated, too — as high as 
eighty-five degrees, if need be. The 
same up-to-dateness is found in the 
lighting, power and heating systems. 

Should one happen here as evening 
falls, and the abundant daylight of the 
earlier hours no longer fills the bank- 
ing-room, he will be greatly attracted by 
the artificial lighting effects, for these, 
although ingeniously contrived to pre- 
vent shadows, are sufficient for all prac- 
tical requirements. It is the semi-direct 
system of electric lighting. Solid 
bronze chandeliers, fitted with Tiffany 
glass, illuminate this room. The indi- 
rect system is employed on the floor 
above, so that lights at individual desks 
are unnecessary. 
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The whole of the second floor is given 
over to about- one hundred clerks, who 
have access to the other floors by either 
elevator or stairs. The entire working 
force of the bank numbers about two 
hundred. For these workers, as well as 
the officers, every convenience known to 
modern bank equipment has been pro- 
vided. Placed in a special room — also 
sound-proof — at the rear of this floor 
there are more of that almost human 
calculator, the adding-machine. 

To the casual visitor, unacquainted 
with the amenities of modern banking, 
there is a surprise in store on the base- 
ment floor. Here are dining-rooms, ap- 
propriately decorated, for officers and 
clerks, respectively. These rooms are 
served from a kitchen and a pantry on 
the same floor, both finished in white 
tile and furnished with every conven- 
ience for serving food hot and invit- 
ingly. The bank serves its entire work- 
ing force with luncheon, and also with 
supper whenever the exigencies of busi- 
ness keep the workers overtime. 

It is on the basement floor that the 



bank’s vaults are located. Here are 
watchmen, on duty day and night, be- 
sides whose services there is the protec- 
tion of the service of the Mercantile 
Burglar Alarm Company, time-locks 
and fire-proofed walls, to guard the 
money and securities of depositors. 

Among the remaining, and lesser fea- 
tures are the porcelain fountains, serv- 
ing iced water, the telautograph system, 
the pneumatic tube, the vacuum clegp- 
er, and a strictly modern, sanitary^y$<- 
tem of toilets. «' 

To one who has seen these three floods 
throughout, and in use, who has seen the 
bank in full operation, with all its fa- 
cilities employed, who has an eye both 
for the useful and the ornamental in 
business practice, it will invite the mem- 
ory to think of them, perhaps to speak 
to friends about them. 

o 

A PROSPEROUS BANK 

^|INCE its organization in 1838 the 
bank has paid semi-annual divi- 
dends amounting to $25,443,000, *nd 
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•since nationalization in 1865 it has paid 
$19,925,000. As this represents a rate 
of about eight per cent, on the average 
capital, it will be seen that the bank 
has been very profitable to its share- 
holders. 

To trace the increase in each of the 
respective items of the bank’s balance- 
sheets throughout the long course of its 
history would require considerable 
space, but it would undoubtedly tell a 
story of progress toward the present 
magnificent total figures, which exceed 
$98,000,000. It will be interesting, 
however, to indicate the rate of this 
progress by making comparisons of the 
average deposits at the call of the 
Comptroller of the Currency in recent 
years : 



GROWTH. 



1900 ,$30,528,685.3 6 

1903 • 30,683,281.01 

1906 33,952,874.08 

1909 35,952,933.98 

1912 52,947300.38 

1914 65330,722.30 

Deposits June 23, 1915 88,856,937.98 



This is striking evidence that the 
bank is meeting the present-day de- 
mands for complete banking service. 

More complete presentation of the ex- 
isting position of the American Ex- 
change Bank is shown in the following 
figures taken from the report of the 
Comptroller of the Currency on June 23, 
1915: 



RESOURCES. 
Ixmns, discounts and invest- 



ments $68,246,646.37 

U. S. Bonds and other securi- 
ties to secure circulation 
and postal savings deposits. 7,270,105.94 
Due from hanks, bankers and 

trust companies 1,617,711.19 

redemption fund 225,000.00 

Due from L T . S. Treasurer. . . . 76,000.00 

Reserve in Federal Reserve 

Bank 6,011,818.96 

Cash and exchanges for clear- 
ing-house 21,980,780.31 

Loans made for correspond- 
ents 1,855,000.00 



$107383,062.77 



.31 



LIABILITIES. 



Capital stock 

Surplus fund and undivided 

profits 

Circulation 

Time acceptances 

Letters of credit 

Deposits 

Liabilities other than those 
above stated 



$5,000,000.00 

4,942,208.99 

4.490.000. 00 
1,705,780.00 

4413,135.80 

88,856,937.98 

1.855.000. 00 



$107,283,062.77 



e 



OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 

A S will be seen from this brief re- 
view, the American Exchange Na- 
tional Bank has numbered among its of- 
ficers men of very high banking capac- 
ity who have officered the institution 
with rare fidelity and exceptional finan- 
cial judgment and who -have taken the 
position of leadership in local banking 
circles and have exercised wide and 
beneficial influence on banking opinion 
and practice throughout the country. 
The present officers are sustaining the 
sound traditions of management upon 
which the bank’s success has been built, 
and have by their wisely progressive 
spirit kept the bank’s facilities in every 
respect up to the highest standing. 

A complete list of the officers and di- 
rectors follows: 

Officers: Lewis L. Clarke, president; 
Walter H. Bennett, vice-president; 
George C. Haigh, vice-president; Ar- 
thur P. Lee, cashier ; A. K. de Guiscard, 
assistant cashier; Elbert A. Bennett, as- 
sistant cashier; Hugh S. McClure, as- 
sistant cashier; Walter B. Tallman, as- 
sistant cashier. 

Directors: William M. Barrett, pres- 
ident Adams Express Company; Wal- 
ter H. Bennett, vice-president; Lewis 
L. Clarke, president; R. Fulton Cut- 
ting, New York; William P. Dixon, 
Dixon & Holmes; Philip A. S. Frank- 
lin, New York; Rowland G. Hazard, 
president ^eacedale Manufacturing 
Company; Edward C. Platt, vice-presi- 
dent Mackay Companies ; Elbridge Ger- 
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ry Snow, president Home Insurance 
Company; Claus A. Spreckels, presi- 
dent Federal Sugar Refining Company; 
John T. Terry, New York. 

A RECORD OF SAFETY AS WELL 
AS OF GROWTH 

Q. RATIFYING as has been the 
growth of the American Exchange 
National Bank, its record for safety is 
the one in which its officers and directors 
take the greatest satisfaction. From 
its foundation in 1838 until now, many 
destructive panics have swept over the 
country, but this bank has withstood 



them all, and even in such times has 
gained in deposits through the absolute 
confidence of the public in the trust- 
worthy character of the management. 
The sound traditions of seventy-seven 
years of safe and successful banking 
have never been lost sight of, and they 
will ever be kept steadily in view while 
adapting the bank to the vast increase 
of the country's industry and commerce. 
It is the aim of the management to up- 
hold the principles which have made the 
bank’s history an honored one, and to 
build upon the solid foundations of the 
past a great institution to whose care 
the banking needs of the present and of 
the future may be confidently commit- 
ted. 




SEAL, AMERICAN EXCHANGE NATIONAL BANK, 
NEW VORK 
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New President of the People’s State 
Bank, Detroit, Mich. 







Geo. E. Lawson 

PRESIDENT PEOPLES STATE BANK, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 




^JEORGE E. Lawson succeeds the 
late George H. Russel as president 
of the People's State Bank of Detroit. 

Mr. Lawson entered the service of the 
People's Savings Bank in 1881, becom- 
ing cashier in 1890, and vice-president 
in 1907 upon the consolidation of the 
People's Savings Bank and State Sav- 
ings Bank, under the title of the Peo- 
ple's State Bank. 

Besides being president of the Peo- 
ple's State Bank, Mr. Lawson is a di- 



rector of the Union Trust Company, 
Detroit City Gas Company, Peninsular 
Stove Company, and of various other in- 
dustrial and financial corporations. He 
was president of the Michigan Bankers 
Association in 1914, and is at present a 
member of the executive council of the 
American Bankers Association. His 
other affiliations include memberships in 
the Country Club, Detroit Club, Detroit 
Golf Club, Detroit Bankers Club and 
Detroit Board of Commerce. 
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Third National Bank of St. Louis, Mo. 



T HERE was a time when a bank 
was looked upon as a private 
enterprise, designed and oper- 
ated for profit to its owners. In the ev- 
olution of banking there has been a 



drifting away from this idea, and the 
bank of to-day is the bank that consid- 
ers itself a public institution, conducted 
indeed for a reasonable profit to the 
stockholders, but with a view to serving 
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F. O. Watts 

PRESIDENT THIRD NATIONAL BANK, ST. LOUIS, MO. 



community interests in a broader way, 
and contributing to the public wealth. 

On Christmas Day of 1863, the Unit- 
ed States Government issued Charter 
No. 170 to the Third National Bank of 
St. Louis, and this bank therefore 
claims the distinction, not only of being 
the oldest national bank in Missouri, but 
also of being one of the first banks of 
the nation to establish a banking busi- 
ness under the direct supervision of the 
United States Government. 



During all these years of swiftly 
changing scenes, through times good 
and bad, through business panics and 
depressions, this bank has stood firm, 
always holding to those high ideals of 
progressive service, never swerving 
from the path of conservatism, main- 
taining absolute faithfulness to those 
who have dealt with the bank, and mak- 
ing itself a potential factor in the busi- 
ness life of the country. 
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THE BANK S HOME 

17 ROM an humble beginning in a lit- 
tle building at 2 1 5 Pine street, with 
deposits aggregating less than a million, 
and only a dozen employees, to a great 
bank with one hundred and sixty-three 
employees, and resources aggregating 
thirty-eight million dollars, is a record 
of which the Third National may be 
justly proud. 

The bank is now located at the south- 



west corner of Broadway and Olive, and 
occupies an eighteen-story building of 
gray brick, trimmed with terra cotta, 
one of the most imposing bank and of- 
fice structures in the West. 

The main entrance to the building on 
the Olive street side is reached through 
a beautiful bronze and marble doorway 
— finished in white Italian marble with 
panels of Scagliola; the ceiling, treat- 
ed in ivory white and gold, is very orna- 
mental. The offices above the first floor 
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OLIVK STREET ENTRANCE ( INTERIOR) 



are reached by six electric elevators 
with a speed of six hundred feet per 
minute. The building is equipped with 
all modern appliances for the use and 
comfort of the tenants. 

The treatment of the interior of the 
bank’s quarters is rather Egyptian in 
character; the design is classic in effect 
and quite original. The general adjust- 
ment of the main floor is a central lobby 
scheme presenting an attractive and in- 
teresting vista. There are two en- 



trances to the banking-rooms, one on 
Broadway and the other through the 
main lobby of the building. 

The columns are massive in design, of 
white Italian marble, the capitals elab- 
orately treated. The counters are of 
Greek Skyos marble, probably the most 
beautiful ornamental marble that can 
be secured and the first of the kind used 
in St. Louis. The top screen is of 
bronze, rich in design and hand-chased. 
The walls of the banking-room are wain- 
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VIEW FROM BROADWAY ENTRANCE 



scoted to a height of nine feet with mar- 
mor glass and the floor laid with marble 
in elaborate inlays. One of the special 
features of the room is a large dome of 
metal bar glass that not only provides 
ample light for the tellers and the main 
lobby opening off Olive street, but is 
ornamental, and impresses one with its 
originality of design. All of the desks, 
counters and files throughout the bank 
are fireproof, being constructed of steel, 
and are very convenient in their ar- 
rangement. 

The directors’ room on the second 
floor is reache4 from the main lobby by 
a private electric elevator. This room 
is treated in a most artistic way and is 
one of the handsomest of its kind in 
the country. 

The offices of the president are to the 
left of the room as you enter from the 
Broadway side; they are fitted up in 
Circassian walnut; the desks and chairs 
and accessories are of East India ma- 
hogany, so that the contrast is a most 
pleasing one. Opposite the president’s 
offices are those of the cashier, which 
are treated in East India mahogany, the 



desks and chairs being made to har- 
monize. The assistant cashiers’ offices 
adjoin those of the cashier, and are also 
in East India mahogany. 

The woodwork and furniture are in 
fumed oak, and the draperies and rugs 
are all designed to be harmonious in 
color, scheme and treatment. 

The huge vault on the main floor was 
designed and built by the Carnegie 
Steel Company. The vault is twenty- 
five feet wide, ten feet deep and nine 
feet high. Throughout it is constructed 
of nickel-steel harveyized armor-plate. 
The plate is practically one solid piece 
of steel, the one-piece idea being car- 
ried out by dove-tailing together the 
massive plates, forming the vault, aver- 
aging in weight twenty-one tons each. 
No bolts or screws were used. 

All the outside doors are constructed 
with insulation devices built in midway 
between the inside and the outside, pre- 
senting an absolute barrier, not only 
against the blow-pipes, but also against 
the electric carbon, burning opposite the 
vital portion of the locking mechanism. 

All the inside doors, together with 
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WErT END OF LOBBY 



their bolt frames, were solid forged from 
nickel-steel and then harveyized, form- 
ing a seamless, screwless construction, 
heretofore never accomplished in the 
art of burglar-proof safe construction. 
Every known improvement for fire pro- 
tection is included. 

The outer door is sixteen inches thick 
and ninety-one inches in diameter, being 



one solid forged nickel-steel harveyized 
armor plate, seamless and screwless. 
The door weighs seventeen tons and is 
fitted with bolting device of the highest 
order of mechanism, workmanship and 
finish, all controlled by the latest com- 
bination and quadruple movement time 
locks. 

Probably the most beautiful of the 
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Richard S. Hawes 

VICE-PRESIDENT THIRD NATIONAL BANK, ST. LOUIS 



many original ideas suggested by the 
architects are the three large bronzes in 
bas relief representing Industry, Agri- 
culture and Commerce that are placed 
on the front face of the vault. They arc 
real works of art, having been modeled 
from life by Hernant, a sculptor of note. 

The vault is arranged with double en- 
trance, the main one, and another for 
emergency purposes, as guarding against 
accidental lockouts; this door also pro- 
vides for ventilation. The interior of 
the vault is divided into two independ- 
ent compartments, each fitted with the 
latest type of safes of various sizes for 
the different departments of the bank. 

The mail, transit, clearing-house and 
credit departments, constituting the 
larger part of the working forces, are 
on the second floor. The work of han- 
dling checks and items from different 
-departments is made as convenient as 



possible by the installation of a pneu- 
matic tube system. 



THE BANK S OFFICIAL STAFF 

T^WENTY years ago Mr. Charles H. 

Huttig, known far and wide as a 
great-hearted personality in the bank- 
ing world, caught the vision of altruism 
in banking and put this spirit into prac- 
tice in the Third National Bank. 

Mr. Huttig, after a most successful 
career, in which he had prevailed against 
every obstacle in business and success- 
fully combatted many a foe to the city's 
progress, foresaw that he must soon 
yield to the ravages of disease. With 
characteristic forethought he looked the 
country over for the man to whom he 
should entrust the future destinies of 
the bank he loved. 
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It was not strange that he should turn 
to that premier banker, Mr. F. O. Watts, 
then president of the American Bankers’ 
Association, and a resident of Nashville, 
Tennessee, where he w r as president of 
the First National Bank. Mr. Watts 
came in as vice-president, succeeding to 
the presidency upon Mr. Huttig’s death. 
He brought with him a great store of 
banking knowledge and experience, and 
a comprehensive understanding of na- 
tional finance. These assets at once 



brought him into notice in St. Louis, 
where he is now a conspicuous figure in 
banking and business circles. 

The Third National official family and 
directorate form the best index to the 
methods that have been responsible for 
this bank’s steady growth. 

Mr. Thomas Wright, vice-president, is 
a prominent citizen of high business and 
social standing in the community. Mr. 
Wright is always alert and active and 
contributes judgment of a rare type to 
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W. W. Smith 



F. K. Houston 



VICE-PRESIDENT THIRD NATIONAL BANK, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 



VICE-PRESIDENT THIRD NATIONAL BANK 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 




J. R, Cooke 

CASHIER THIRD NATIONAL BANK, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 




D’A. P. Cooke 

ASSISTANT CASHIER THIRD NATIONAL BANK 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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H. Haill E. C. Stuart 

ASSISTANT CASHIER THIRD NATIONAL BANK, ASSISTANT CASHIER THIRD NATIONAL BANK, 

ST. LOUIS, MO. ST. LOUIS, MO. 




M. E. Holderness 

ASSISTANT CASHIER THIRD NATIONAL BANK, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 



W. C. Tompkins 

AUDITOR THIRD NATIONAL BANK, 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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OFFICERS* ROOM 



the management of the bank which he 
serves. 

Mr. R. S. Hawes, vice-president, 
is a native of Kentucky who has 
spent most of his life in St. Louis. He 
has been connected with the Third Na- 
tional for eighteen years, from which it 
will be seen he has grown up with the 
bank. Perhaps no contemporary banker 
is better known than Mr. Hawes. He 
has been prominently connected with 
nearly every public-spirited movement 
in St. Louis for the past decade. As 
distinctive banking honors, Mr. Hawes 



held the presidency of the Reserve City 
Association for 1913-14, and presidency 
of the Missouri Bankers’ Association 
for 1914. 

From this last office he progressed to 
the executive committee of the American 
Bankers’ Association. 

Mr. W. W. Smith, vice-president, is a 
native of St. Louis, in which city he was 
for some time associated with another 
large bank, later becoming Clearing- 
house Bank Examiner. 

On May 1 , 1911, he became National 
Bank Examiner, which position he held 
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at the time of his election as class “C” 
director in the Federal Reserve Bank. 
He accepted a vice-presidency of the 
Third National in February of this 
year. 

Mr. F. K. Houston, vice-president, 
was trained in banking as secretary of 
the Tennessee Bankers’ Association, and 
later on under Mr. Watts with the First 
National Bank of Nashville. He is an 
indefatigable worker and enjoys an ex- 
tensive acquaintance. 

Mr. J. R. Cooke, the cashier, was 
born in St. Louis, and has been connect- 
ed with the bank for over forty years, 
having started in as a messenger boy. 
Mr. Cooke is the kind of man that every- 
body loves, and in his daily business 
fully justifies, by patience and fairness, 
the confidence and esteem of his co- 
workers and the patrons of the bank. 

The assistant cashiers are: D’A. P. 
Cooke, H. Haill, E. C. Stuart, and M. E. 
Holderness. 

Mr. W. C. Tompkins, the auditor, was 
formerly connected with the First Na- 
tional Bank of Chicago. He is rated as 



one of the best auditors and bank experts 
in the country. 

The directorate of the bank is com-/ 
posed of prominent and successful men, 
well known in St. Louis and throughout 
the South. They are: Eugene H. An- 
gert, attorney; John I. Beggs, president 
and general manager St. Louis Car Co. ; 
George W. Brown, chairman of the 
board Brown Shoe Co. ; August A. 
Busch, president Anheuser-Busch Brew- 
ing Association; S. H. Fullerton, presi- 
dent Chicago Lumber and Coal Co. ; 
Norris B. Gregg, president Mound 
City Paint and Color Co.; H. F. 
Knight, of A. G. Edwards and Sons; 
E. K. Ludington, president Chase 
Bag Co. ; H. L. Parker, president 
Emerson Electric Mfg. Co.; A. J. 
Siegel, president Huttig Sash and Door 
Co.; James E. Smith, F. O. Watts, pres- 
ident; T. Wright, vice-president. 

The bank employs one hundred and 
forty-one clerks. The clerks, like the 
officers and directors, devote themselves 
to the promotion of the bank’s business. 
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and an interesting illustration of this 
team work can be seen in the record for 
new business during the month of March 
when the employees brought into the 
bank more new business than was ac- 
credited to any other influence in the 
Publicity and Business-Building De- 
partment, with the exception of news- 
papers. 

The spirit of the Third National is 
known far beyond the limits of the city 
in which it is located, and its service 
covers an extensive territory, forty-five 
out of the forty-eight States being rep- 
resented by accounts on its books. 



President Watts, in keeping with the 
progressive spirit that has character- 
ized his banking career, was among the 
first bankers of the country to take ad- 
vantage of the provision of the new 
Federal Reserve Act, making it possible 
for a national bank to install a savings 
department. 

He opened a savings department for 
the Third National Bank on January 
18, 1915, and placed in charge Mr. 
M. E. Holderness, formerly of the 
First Savings Bank and Trust Company 
of Nashville, Tennessee. This depart- 
ment has had phenomenal success. 
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How to Get Ahead in Banking 



NE of the very best-known and 
most successful bankers in the 
United States is James B. Forgan, 
president of the First National Bank of 
Chicago. The “Evening American’* of 
that city found Mr. Forgan in a remi- 
niscent mood for a half-hour at the fag 
end of the day, with the result given 
below : 

“I started in a lawyer’s office/' re- 
lated Mr. Forgan. “The attorney died, 
and a second attorney who was identi- 
fied with the Royal Bank of Scotland at 
St. Andrews offered me a position in the 
bank. 

“Through the years that have crowd- 
ed their way between I have always had 
work thrown at me — perhaps because 
I have been willing to work. 

“The only position I ever applied for 
in my life — the only position I ever 
made any effort to get — was on the day 
I applied for a position that transferred 
me from St. Andrews to America. 

“I have never raised the question of 
an increase in salary. It has been my 
general experience that the boss is 
watching you just as closely as you are 
watching the boss— frequently more so. 

“I have accepted what was offered, 
from St. Andrews to the First National. 
I have never spared myself, when the 
institution of which I have been the em- 
ployee or the head has needed extra 
service. It has never made any dif- 
ference whether that service was night 
or day. That, I believe, is the great 
big central idea of success. 

“One cannot, however, in summing 
these things, ignore accident — or if you 
please, opportunity. And you must be 
prepared to make the most of accident 
when it becomes opportunity. 

“Here is an example: Shortly after 
I passed the examinations in London 
and was appointed to the Bank of Brit- 
ish North America, at Montreal, a man 

5 



broke his leg in our branch in Wall 
street, New York. I was sent down 
there to take his place. 

“When he was about to return, John 
Paton, the manager, a fine gentleman, 
came to another young clerk and me, 
and announced that he had been ordered 
to send a clerk to Halifax. Which one 
wanted to go? 

“Neither of us did. It got noised 
about the bank that one of us was ‘go- 
ing to Halifax' and the teasing made 
our determination the greater not to go. 
After fist fights had threatened, Mr. 
Paton said he would toss a coin to de- 
cide. 

“I lost the toss, and my fellow clerk 
elected to remain in New York. I was 
banished, as I thought, to the most un- 
desirable place on the continent. 

“Instead I found a charming town, 
and delightful surroundings, and had 
only been there a few years when a se- 
ries of promotions followed that changed 
the whole course of my life." 

“And what became of the other 
clerk?” Mr. Forgan was asked. 

“That’s one of the tragedies of an 
almost forgotten friendship,” answered 
Mr. Forgan. “I would rather not dis- 
cuss it.” 

After a pause he continued: 

“I met John Paton twenty years later 
as he stepped from the surf at my na- 
tive town, St. Andrews. 

“ 'Hello, Mr. Forgan/ he exclaimed. 
‘You lost the toss, but I see you have 
landed with the First National in Chi- 
cago. I’ve been watching your career/ 

“Halifax was the scene of another 
important turning point. Barnum’s 
circus came to town one day and gave 
the usual parade of the ‘greatest show 
on earth/ 

“The parade turned a certain corner 
a half block from the Bank of Nova 
Scotia, an opposition bank. The man- 
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ager was away, and the clerks, unable 
to see the parade from their windows, 
locked the doors and went down to the 
corner in a body. 

‘‘While they were watching the ele- 
phants, a sneak thief entered the rear 
of the bank, and stuffing full the pockets 
of a linen duster, walked off with 
$40,000. 

“The accountant and tellers in the 
looted bank were discharged, and 




Thomas Fyshe, the cashier, sent for me 
and offered me the position of paying 
teller in the Bank of Nova Scbtia. I 
accepted.” 

“Had you left your desk to see the 
parade?” was ventured. 

“I don't remember,” answered the 
canny Scot with a twinkling smile. “I 
forget whether I went to the window or 
whether I had tickets for the show that 
night. At any rate I stayed on the job. 

“The months rolled around, and still 
I was an employee of the Bank of Nova 
Scotia. 



“One afternoon Mr. Fyshe left his 
private office and stepped into the bank. 
Above the wiring of my telling cage he 
could see my head — one advantage in 
being tall,” observed Mr. Forgan. 

“ ‘The manager at Yarmouth, Nova 
Scotia, has diphtheria in his family,' an- 
nounced Mr. Fyshe as he came over to 
me, ‘and I think I’ll send you up there 
to take charge while he is quarantined.' 

“Again accident and opportunity had 
linked themselves with whatever ability 
I had accumulated. 

“ ‘How soon can you go?' Fyshe 
asked. 

“I replied that I could take the next 
train. 

“At Yarmouth I was unexpectedly 
asked by the directors at Halifax to 
make an inspection report on the branch 
bank. 

“We had no inspection blanks in 
those days. I don't know that anybody 
ever made two reports alike. 

“I ruled off a chart, and compiled a 
report, which, when it reached Halifax, 
was declared to be the most complete 
report the directors had ever seen. Nat- 
urally, it had taken a great deal of ex- 
tra effort — night work, in fact. 

“As the direct result of that report, 
I was instructed to inspect and report 
upon three other branches of the bank 
on that railroad line, in returning to 
Halifax. 

“After brief experiences in Liverpool 
and Woodstock, in both of which I es- 
tablished branches, I was sent to Min- 
neapolis to open a branch there for the 
Bank of Nova Scotia as manager. 

“Four years later I accepted the of- 
fer to become cashier of the Northwest- 
ern National Bank in the same city. 

“That brought me to Chicago fre- 
quently, on business with the First Na- 
tional. Four years more and Lyman J. 
Gage, president of this bank, invited me 
to come to Chicago as vice-president. 
When Mr. Gage accepted the secretary 
of the treasurvship under President 
McKinley in 1897, I succeeded him.” 

“And what has given you the great- 
est satisfaction in your banking career?” 
Mr. Forgan was asked. 
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Without hesitation he replied: 
“Nothing has ever pleased me more 
than the petition of the Northwest Side 
business men, who came to me after the 
Stensland failure and wrecking of the 
Milwaukee Avenue State Bank and 
asked me to establish a neighborhood 
bank in which they could place their de- 
posits with confidence. 

“The Security Bank was the answer; 
I manned it with a hand-picked staff 
and I have been proud of its success. 
Certainly nothing has given me more 
personal satisfaction than the confidence 
in me shown by that invitation. 

“To sum up, I should say that com- 
mon sense rules one would use in a san- 
itary dairy make good banking rules. 
To these you may add individual devo- 
tion to duty that must never lag. 

“Here are my dairy rules on banking: 
“Cream (thumb) — The choice com- 
mercial paper and securities that a bank 
may purchase in the open market, with 



regard only to their desirability as an 
investment. 

“Sweet Milk (forefinger) — The loans 
a bank makes to its regular patrons; a 
contributing factor being the initial in- 
ducement of credit extended by the bank 
to obtain the customer’s deposit account 
and other business. 

“Skimmed Milk (middle finger) — 
Discounted paper or securities in a 
bank’s possession that do not look as 
good as they did when first bought ; per- 
haps because of the business conditions 
over which the maker had no control. 
Watch carefully and, if necessary, in- 
sist on supervision of the borrower’s 
business to protect the bank. 

“Sour Milk (third finger) — Loans 
that have become too bad to be any 
longer regarded as desirable bank as- 
sets. Clean out that milk can. 

“Sediment (little finger) — It is the 
dirt of the dairy. Throw it out as you 
would any other refuse.” 



03 



Modern Tendencies 



'X'HE distinctive trait of modern times 
is that the achievement of the high- 
est is brought down to the service of the 
lowliest and thus the impress of value 
is stamped upon the individual human 
being. 

The development of the modern 
world is toward all men. To build up 
the marvels of antiquity the few led, 
the many followed ; the few ruled, the 
many were driven. The toiler was not 
considered. He was a beast of burden. 
He was used and he was sacrificed. He 
had no voice in affairs. He was built 
into the walls of cities ; his blood out- 
lined the boundary of nations ; his labor 
wrought the luxury of kings, but himself 
had no civic existence. As a man to be 
considered or consulted, a man whose 
happiness or health or wish was to be 
taken into account, he was not. 

Through the turbulent centuries the 
individual man has forged to the front. 
He is still in the heat of the struggle, 
but he has tasted power, he has tested 



his strength, he knows that the world is 
his. The old Greek thought that phil- 
osophy demeaned itself by stooping to 
uses. Now man stands with a flaming 
sword at the gate of all Science and de- 
mands the watchword “USE !” No plan 
or project has any claim on success ex- 
cept through the conviction and consent 
of the masses. What was the luxury, 
the convenience, the amusement, the oc- 
cupation of the nobility is now the home 
and the workshop and the common talk 
of men. The roads, the aqueducts, the 
temples, the statues, the masonry and 
the music, the paintings and the palaces, 
go on as best they may, striving to rival, 
not hoping to surpass the old; but the 
builders are not slaves. They are men. 
They are free. They have will, opinion, 
choice, responsibility, ambition, gratifi- 
cation. In this chiefly consists the su- 
periority of the present, and it is the 
noblest of all superiority; for man is 
greater than anything man can do. 

— James G. Blaine . 
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Modern Financial Institutions and Their 

Equipment 



The Merchants National 
Bank of Boston 

O N the site of the old United States 
Branch Bank building on State 
street, Boston, now stands one of 
the finest bank buildings in the country, 
the home of the Merchants National 
Bank of Boston, which has occupied 
the site continuously from 1836, when 
it remodeled the old Branch Bank build- 
ing for its use, until the present day. 




Alfred L. Ripley 

VICE-PRESIDENT MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
BOSTON 



The erection of this modern building 
was one of the steps taken to place the 
old Merchants Bank, in general facili- 
ties and resources, oh a plane with its 
prestige acquired through a splendid ca- 
reer of more than eighty years. 

The new building, which has been oc- 
cupied during the past year, is the last 



word in bank architecture and arrange- 
ment and has been planned to give the 
public every facility and convenience 
for doing business and to permit the 
working force to carry on the work of 
the bank with convenience and despatch. 

The main banking space is a noble 
room, lined with Boticino marble. The 
ceiling is vaulted, but penetrations open 
outward to the arched windows to ad- 
mit abundant light. The floor, counter 
and banking screen are of the same 
marble. The plans are so arranged 
that the space occupied by the execu- 
tive staff is separated from that of the 
public only by a counter. The public 
can therefore easily consult the bank’s 
officers. Besides the main banking 
floor, the basement, mezzanine and sec- 
ond floors are occupied by the bank. 

• 



AN INTERESTING HISTORY 



'T'HE Merchants National has a very 
“*■ interesting history. It was incor- 
porated as a state bank in March, 1831, 
and began business the following July. 
On the 9th of April in the same year it 
held its first meetings and elected a 
board of directors 

The first return of the bank to the 
Commonwealth, made on the first Sat- 
urday in October, 1831, showed depos- 
its of about $350,000. The capital 
stock was $500,000; its total resources 
$1,065,000. 

So greatly did the bank prosper, even 
from the start, that more commodious 
quarters soon became necessary. Pres- 
ident Jackson’s attacks on the United 
States Bank having resulted in the re- 
fusal of Congress to renew its charter, 
the Merchants Bank availed itself of the 
opportunity which presented, and on 
February 24, 1836, voted to purchase 
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the United States Branch Bank build- 
ing and lot No. 28 State street. This 
location has been the home of the insti- 
tution from that time, and on that site 
stands the present imposing structure. 
For the original building and lot the 
bank paid $82,500. 

The bank from its start sprang quick- 
ly into financial prominence and for 
more than sixty years, until the consol- 
idation of banks in 1898 changed con- 




A. P. Weeks 

VICE- i’ll ESI DENT MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
BOSTON 



ditions, it enjoyed the distinction of be- 
ing the largest bank in New England. 
Under the two Franklin Havens, father 
and son, as presidents, the Merchants 
Bank became known all over the coun- 
try as the very cornerstone of Boston 
banking. 

The original capital of $500,000 was 
augmented from time to time until prior 
to the war of the rebellion it stood at 
$4,000,000, with legislative authority to 
increase it to $5,000,000. When the 
National Bank Act was passed in 1863 
the bank with its usual promptitude in 
such matters decided to obtain a national 



charter, and thereby do all in its power 
to aid the Federal Government in its 
time of need. It was found impossible 
to do so, however, without considerable 
delay, as a large part of its stock was 
held abroad and the conservatism of its 
foreign shareholders inclined them to 
inaction. Recourse was had to the Leg- 
islature and an act was passed author- 
izing the bank to reduce its capital to 
$3,000,000. The shares held abroad 
were then purchased by the payment of 
a reasonable premium and the bank with 
a capital of $3,000,000 became a na- 
tional bank in 1864. 



RECENT IMPORTANT MERGERS 

ClNCE 1911 important steps have 
^ been taken by the bank in working 
out the belief of the present manage- 
ment that the continued growth of New 
England requires big banks, and that 
banking facilities must be adequate to 
the demands of modern business. 

The first of these was the acquisition 
in January, 1912, of the State National 
Bank, which added $10,000,000 to the 
deposits of the institution; another was 
the purchase of the National Bank of 
Commerce, which also added $10,000,- 
000, and the most recent was the pur- 
chase of the Wintlirop National Bank 
May 4, 1915, which increased the bank's 
deposits by about $3,000,000 and 
brought the total up to over $50,- 
000 , 000 . 



ITS DEPOSIT GROWTH 



'T'HE growth of the bank has not by 
any means been due entirely to the 
acquisition of other institutions, how- 
ever, as the following record shows : 



March 26, 1910 
March 26, 1911 
March 26, 1912 
March 26, 1913 
March 26, 1914 
March 26, 1915 
May 5, 1915... 



$10,485,000 

11.403.000 
13,257,690 
24,032,960 
26,431,700 

40.274.000 

51301.000 
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Charles B. Wigoin 

VICE-PRESIDENT MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK 
BOSTON 



P. Weeks, Charles B. Wiggin, and Ed- 
ward H. Gleason, vice-presidents; Fred- 
erick C. Waite, cashier ; William F. Bur- 
dett, Ernest A. James, Charles H. Ram- 
sey, Arthur T. Spring and Wm. R. 
Whittemore, assistant cashiers. 

Eugene V. R. Thayer, who has been 
president since 1912, is the youngest 
bank president in Boston. He is a mem- 
ber of the well-known Thayer family of 
Lancaster and Boston, which has been 
prominent in Boston financial affairs for 
generations. In his taste for business 
pursuits, breadth of vision and quick- 
ness of decision he inherits the charac- 
teristics of his grandfather, Nathaniel 
Thayer, of the banking firm of John E. 
Thayer & Brother, who died in 1883, 
leaving one of the largest estates in Bos- 
ton. Mr. Thayer has been the moving 
spirit in the changes that have brought 
the bank to its present commanding posi- 
tion. He is a director of the Old Colony 
Trust Co., the New England Trust Co., 
the American Telephone and Telegraph 
Co., the Chicago Junction Railway and 
Union Stock Yards Co., The Edison 
Electric Illuminating Co., the American 
Felt Co., and many other important cor- 



BANK PRESIDENTS SINCE 1831 

'T'HE bank since its incorporation in 
1831 has had but six presidents. 
Its first president, Edwin Eldridge, 
served until October 28, 1833. He was 
succeeded by Mark Healey, who in turn 
was succeeded on January 2, 1838, by 
Franklin Haven. Mr. Haven tendered 
his resignation November 12, 1883, and 
was succeeded by his son, Col. Franklin 
Haven, Jr., who held office until his 
death, which occurred April 18, 1908. 
Arthur B. Silsbee then became presi- 
dent, and upon his resignation in Janu- 
ary, 1912, Eugene V. R. Thayer was 
elected at the annual meeting of the 
stockholders, January, 1912. 

• 

THE PRESENT OFFICIAL STAFF 

'T'HE present official staff consists of 
x Eugene V. R. Thayer, president ; Al- 
fred L. Ripley, first vice-president; A. 




Frederick C. Waite 

CASHIER MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK, BOSTON 
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po rations. He is a Harvard graduate 
of the class of 1904. 

Alfred L. Ripley, first vice-president, 
is a graduate of Yale, class of *78, and 
studied at the Universities of Bonn and 
Berlin. He was a vice-president and 
director of the Hide and Leather Bank 
of Boston until 1901, when he went to 



tinuously since, except for a period of 
about five years, when he was cashier of 
the Hide and Leather Bank. He be- 
came cashier when it was the largest 
bank in New England and has been for 
many years prominent in the manage- 
ment of the institution. He has been 
vice-president since 1908. 




MAIN BANKING ROOM, MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK, BOSTON 



the State National as vice-president and 
later became president. When the State 
National was merged with the Mer- 
chants he became first vice-president of 
the latter institution. Mr. Ripley is a 
trustee of Yale University and of Phil- 
lips Academy at Andover. 

A. P. Weeks, vice-president, has been 
connected with the bank for thirty-five 
years. He became associated with the 
bank in 1873 and has been with it con- 



Charles B. Wiggin, vice-president, is 
one of the younger bank men of Boston 
who has risen rapidly by reason of his 
personality and business ability. Com- 
mencing as a clerk in the Eliot National 
Bank in 1903, he became successively 
auditor of the City Trust Co., president 
of the Brookline Trust Co., and assist- 
ant treasurer of the American Sugar 
Refining Co., in charge of the New 
England business. When the new and 
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acrcressive policy of the Merchants 
Bank was established under President 
Thayer, Mr. Wiggin was selected as an 
active vice-president. 

Edward H. Gleason, vice-president, 
was an official of the National Bank of 
Commerce and was made a vice-presi- 
dent when that bank was merged with 
the Merchants. 

Frederick C. Waite, cashier, started as 
clerk with the bank, was later made as- 
sistant cashier and became cashier in 
1912. Mr. James was recently pro- 
moted to his present office, Mr. Ramsey 
was formerly cashier of the Wintlirop 
Bank, Mr. Spring came to the bank in 
1912 from the National Union Bank, 
and Mr. Whittemore was formerly con- 
nected with the National Bank of Com- 
merce. 

The statement of the bank, as of May 
4, 1915, is as follows: 

RESOURCES. 

Discounts $21,914,587.33 

U. S. Bonds at par 1,470,000.00 

Other Bonds and Securities 3,670,369.13 

U. S. Five Per Cent. Fund. . . . 73,500.0 0 

Banking House 2,100,000.00 

Demand Ix>ans... $10, 930, 735.62 
Due from Other 

Banks 13,113,170.37 

Due from U. S. 

Treasurer 88,000.00 

Exchanges for 

Clearing House 2,780,759.87 
Cash in Vaults... 3,122,278.93 30,034,944.79 

Total $59,263,401.25 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital Stock. . . . $3,000,000.00 

Surplifs 2,000,000.00 

Undivided Profits 1,334,035.07 6,334,035.07 

Reserved for Taxes 160,000.00 

Circulation 1,467,997.50 

Deposits : 

Demand 44,415,544.21 

Time 6,885,824.47 51301368 68 

Total $59,263,401.25 



illlllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllilllllllH 

First National Bank, 
Syracuse, N. Y. 



I N 1913 the First National Bank of 
Syracuse celebrated the fiftieth an- 
niversary of its founding, and two 
years later, in May last, opened to the 
public its new building, which is said 
to be the most modern and completely- 
equipped bank and office building be- 
tween New York and Chicago. 

The ground upon which the new 
building is erected, at Warren and 
Washington streets, was a large portion 
of the old and historic Vanderbilt Hotel 
plot. The structure has been so 
planned that the best of light and air 
are assured both the bank and its ten- 
ants. It is now only one-third of its 
eventual size, as the walls and steel 
work are constructed so that eight ad- 
ditional office floors can be added at any 
time in the future. 

The exterior of the building is con- 
structed of light gray granite. The 
architecture is of classic design, orna- 
mented with stately columns and pilas- 
ters, adorned with Corinthian capitals. 
In the designing and construction 
safety has been the first consideration, 
and the building is of absolute fire-proof 
construction. The rate for insurance 
placed upon it by the underwriters is 
the lowest of any office building in Syra- 
cuse. The materials used in the walls, 
floors, ceilings and roof are all steel, 
terra cotta block and cement. All the 
window frames and sash are of rolled 
steel or cast iron, and wherever exposed 
to fire risk the sash are glazed with wire- 
glass. 

The first two floors and part of the 
basement are given over to the bank- 
ing rooms of the First National Bank; 
the main banking entrance being upon 
Warren street. 
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THE BANK QUARTERS. 

T T PON entering, one immediately ap- 
preciates the spaciousness and sim- 
ple beauty of the room. The distance 
from the floor to the ceiling is twenty- 
six feet. The frontage on both streets 
is practically all open to the light and 
air, and a considerable portion of the 
ceiling over the space occupied by the 
working force is a skylight. 

A special system of ventilation takes 
the supply of air from the roof down to 
the cellar, where it is washed and puri- 
fied, and then distributed through the 
banking room after being heated in win- 



ter and cooled during the warm weather. 

The side walls of the room are faced 
to the ceiling with a combination of do- 
mestic and imported marbles. The 
screen, which encloses the main work- 
ing portion of the bank, is of marble 
with a bronze grille behind the plate 
glass panels. The desks throughout are 
of steel and provided with scientific 
lighting systems. 

The floor of the bank lobby is of 
marble, and the working space is floored 
with battleship linoleum. 

All the departments of the bank are 
connected by telephone, and are ar- 
ranged so as to give easy facility in com- 
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OFFICERS OF THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF SYRACUSE, N. V. 
(Mr. Fooler died May 20, 1015) 
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MAIN BANKING ENTRANCE ON WARREN STREET 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, SYRACUSE. N. Y. 



municating and rapidity in working ar- 
rangements. 

Directly to the right of the entrance 
a large space is devoted to the executive 
offices of the bank. The chairman of 
the board, president, vice-president, 
cashier and his assistants will all be 
located in this open room in direct com- 
munication with the public. Only a low 
railing is in front of their desks, and 
there is not even a gate to interfere 
with the welcome awaiting all visitors. 
To one side of this space is a private 



room, which can be used for conferences 
when desired. 

The directors’ room as well as a li- 
brary occupy a portion of the rear 
mezzanine floor, and are reached from 
the banking space by both a marble 
stairway and private elevator. The 
walls of this room are finished in gray 
enamel hung with tapestry and having 
slight gold ornamentations. An Oriental 
rug covers the floor, and the furniture 
is of brown mahogany upholstered in 
leather. Upon the walls are hung the 
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PARTIAL VIEW OF MAIN BANKING ROOM 
FfRST NATIONAL BANK, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 



pictures of Edward B. Judson, the 
founder and first president of the bank ; 
Edward B. Judson, Jr., the second 
president, and Charles W. Snow, 
who relinquished the third presidency in 
October last to become chairman of the 
board of directors. 

The ladies' room is a special feature 
of the institution, being located on the 
main floor adjacent to the safe deposit 
department, and is finished in dull tints 
of gray and old rose. 



THE VAULTS. 

THE institution is equipped with five 
vaults, all of which are large and 
of the latest and most improved con- 
struction. The safe deposit vault is lo- 
cated in the rear of the main banking 
room upon the first floor, and is safe- 
guarded by a heavy bronze grille, which 
completely separates it from the lobby 
and other parts of the bank interior. 
This vault is of the most approved con- 
struction with walls of cement ajid steel 
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(;KNEU.\I. VIEW OF PUBLIC SPACE. MAIN KAN KINO ROOM 




PARTIAL VIEW OF EXECUTIVE OFFICES 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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CORNER IN THE LADIES* ROOM 




BOARD OF DIRECTORS* ROOM 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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PRIVATE CONSULTATION OR COMMITTEE ROOM 




LOOKING UP TO THE MEZZANINE FLOOR. THE DIRECTORS ROOM is BEVOND THE BA 1A ON Y 
FIRST NATIONAL BANK, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 
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CURRENCY AND SECURITY VAULT SHOWING MASSIVE STEEL DOOll 
FIRST NATIONAI RANK, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 



two feet in thickness. The massive doors 
are of the same thickness, and fully 
equipped with time locks and complete 
electric burglary alarm protection. Ad- 
jacent to the vault are the private cou- 
pon rooms for the use and convenience 
of the safe deposit customers of the 
bank, having all modern facilities for the 
private examination of the contents of 
safe deposit boxes. 

A separate vault of the same construc- 
tion is located in the working space and 
will be devoted entirely to holding the 



cash and securities of the bank. 

In the basement a third vault, steel 
lined, and properly protected, is for the 
storage of valuable boxes of silver, 
trunks, and other bulky packages be- 
longing to depositors. A fourth vault 
located in the basement is arranged for 
the purpose of storing the bank's pa- 
pers and books, while a fifth is a large 
storage vault in which will be placed 
the old records of the institution. 

The bank expects to add materially 
t ) its present safe deposit business in 
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SAKE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT, SHOWING VAULT DOORS, GRILLE PROTECTING DEPARTMENT, 

AND THE MANAGER^ DESK 



FIRST NATIONAL BANK, SYRACUSE, N. Y. 



the new building, and this department 
has been designed with the intention to 
make it as complete in every detail as 
human ingenuity can suggest. 

The basement book vault, the main 
banking floor, and the directors* room 
are all connected by a private automatic 
elevator, which is so arranged that 
the books and other records of the bank 
can readily be taken from either of the 
upper floors directly to the book vault 
in the basement. 



MODERN DEVICES. 

f J'*HE bank contains several new de- 
vices, which have been especially 
designed for expediting the routine work 
of the institution. Prominent among 
these are the handsome check desks in 
the main lobby, in the center of which 
has been placed a combination ink well, 
calendar and waste basket. This is the 
invention of William A. Boyd, one of 
the assistant cashiers of the bank, and 
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an application for a patent upon the 
device is now pending in Washington. 

An unusual illumination feature is 
used on the exterior of the building. 
Across the top cornice appears the words 
“First National Bank’ ’in bronze letters. 
These are illuminated at night by means 
of concealed electric bulbs so that they 
are readable as far as the eye can see. 

The office portion of the building is 
equipped with two electric elevators, 
which give prompt access to the three 
upper floors, which are rented for office 
purposes. 

No detail of planning has been neg- 
lected to make the building of the ut- 
most attractiveness and convenience to 
the patrons of the bank and the tenants 
of the offices. 

A BIT OF HISTORY. 

r T y HE origin of the institution and its 
*** development were largely due to 
Mr. Edward B. Judson and his son, Ed- 



ward B. Judson, Jr., both of whom 
served as president. 

Edward B. Judson, founder of the 
First National Bank of Syracuse, was 
born in Greene County, N. Y., in 1813, 
and gained experience in his uncle’s 
banking office at an early age. He 
later successfully engaged in the lum- 
ber business, and then in iron manu- 
facturing. Afterwards he became vice- 
president of the Merchants’ Bank of 
Syracuse, and still later cashier of the 
Salt Springs National Bank of the same 
city. This position he resigned to aid 
in organizing the Lake Ontario Bank 
of Oswego, of which he became cashier. 
His success as a banker and business 
man made it natural that he should be 
called into consultation by Secretary 
Chase when the national banking system 
was being established. He was from the 
outset a believer in the new system, and 
was quick to take advantage of it in 
the organization of the First National 
Bank of Syracuse. Mr. Judson was the 
first president of the bank, being elected 
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to that position April 20, 1863, and con- 
tinuing to serve until his death on Janu- 
ary 16, 1902. He was succeeded in the 
presidency by his son, Edward B. Jud- 
son, Jr., who had been a director of the 
bank since 1881 and vice-president since 
1888. The younger Mr. Judson contin- 
ued as president until his death, January 
16, 1910. 

Both father and son had been promi- 
nently engaged in general business as 
well as in banking, and had prospered 
greatly. They gave to the bank their 
close attention and firmly established 



it in the public confidence by strict ad- 
herence to sound principles. Upon this 
foundation the growth of the bank in 
subsequent years has been built. 

The First National Bank of Syra- 
cuse was one of the first to make 
application for a charter under the Na- 
tional Bank Act. Its charter was No. 
6 in the entire system and the first in 
New York State. 

It began business in modest quarters 
July 20, 1863, and so sure and strong 
were its foundations its success was im- 
mediate. Starting with a capital of 
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$100,000, this was increased during the 
first year to $250,000, at which figure it 
remained until 1913, when it was raised 
to $1,000,000. 

The confidence of the people of Syra- 
cuse in the First National Bank and its 
consequent growth is best stated in the 
following figures: 



May Capital. Surplus. Deposits. 

1865 $250,000 $48,899 $344,351 

1875 250,000 161,398 288,559 

1885 250,000 149,890 934,535 

1895 250,000 270,660 2,181,924 

1905 250,000 464,566 4,028,831 

1915 1,000,000 747,995 7,308,068 



The bank has the distinction of being 
one of the five banks chosen by the 
Comptroller of the Currency to act as 
one of the incorporators of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of New York. 



PERSONNEL 



T^HE present official staff of the bank 
is as follows: Charles W. Snow, 

chairman of the board ; Alfred W. Hud- 
son, president; Edward S. Tefft, vice- 
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president; Louis S. Bradv, cashier; 
George A. Cholet and William A. Boyd, 
assistant cashiers. 

Mr. Snow, chairman of the board of 
directors, is one of Syracuse’s leading 
merchants, and has been connected with 
the bank since 1888, at which time he 
was elected to the board. He served 
as vice-president from 1902 to 1910 and 
as president from 1910 until 1914, at 
which time he was elected chairman 
of the board of directors. He still con- 
tinues active in the affairs of the bank. 

Alfred W. Hudson, the president, 
was for many years connected with 
the Fifth Avenue Trust Co. of New 
York, now a branch of the Guaranty 
Trust Co. In 1908 he left its em- 
ploy to become an examiner in 
the New York State Banking De- 
partment, and was later a deputy su- 
perintendent of banks. After serving 
two years as vice-president of the Wind- 
sor Trust Co. of New York, he was 
elected vice-president of the First Na- 



tional Bank of Syracuse in October, 

1913, and was chosen president at the 
time Mr. Snow was made chairman of 
the board. 

Mr. Tefft, the active vice-president, 
has been connected with the institution 
over forty years, starting as a messen- 
ger when there were but three em- 
ployees in the institution. He was 
elected assistant cashier in 1884, 
cashier in 1897, and vice-president in 

1914. 

Mr. Brady, the cashier, is a graduate 
of the Fifth Avemie Bank of New 
York, with which institution he was 
connected for over ten years. Pre- 
vious to assuming his present position 
in January of this year he was an 
examiner connected with the New York 
Clearing House, and served as secretary 
of the loan committee during the fall 
of 1914. 

Mr. Cholet, assistant cashier, has 
been in the employ of the bank since 
1885, and has served it in every ca- 
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parity up to his present position. Most 
of his time is devoted to the conduct of 
the bond department. 

Mr. Boyd, assistant cashier, came to 
the bank as a messenger eight years 
ago, and was elected to his present posi- 
tion last January. 

Mr. Albert P. Fowler, who had been 
a director of the bank since 1904 and 
senior vice-president since 1910 , died on 
May 20 , 1915 . His death is a severe 
loss to the institution, as Mr. Fowler 
had been a strong, influential factor in 
the conduct of its affairs. He was a 
man of forceful personality, clear legal 
mind, sound business judgment, and 
practical common sense. As a member 
of the building committee he was en- 
titled to much of the credit for the new 
home of the bank, and his death just at 
the time of occupying the new quarters 
is especially to be regretted. 

The resources and facilities of the 
bank are devoted to the commercial and 
industrial development of its home city. 
It has pursued a liberal policy in aiding 
small industrial and mercantile enter- 
prises, and as they have prospered the 
bank has shared in their success. Nu- 
merous business concerns in central 
New York have been customers of the 
bank for over half a century. Many de- 
partments in charge of skilled managers 
offer widely diversified facilities to cus- 
tomers who have been quick to appre- 
ciate this kind of service. 



National City Bank, 
Mobile, Ala. 



D ATING from May 1 , 1915 , The 
City Bank and Trust Company, 
Mobile, became the National City 
Bank, and thujs returns to the National 
banking system under which the bank 
was formed in 1899 . When in 1903 
the change was made from the Na- 
tional to the State system it was because 
the latter, on account of its broader pow- 



ers, offered wider opportunities for 
banking service; but with the amend- 
ments to the National Banking Act as a 
result of the passage of the Federal Re- 
serve Act, the National bank now has, 
in general, the powers of a State bank, 
trust company and savings bank. And 
since all national banks are members of 
the Federal Reserve System they enjoy 
certain privileges in the way of redis- 
counts and note issues denied the State 
banks and trust companies not members 
of the system. 

The National City Bank thus went 
out of the national banking system be- 
cause, at the time, by so doing it could 
render better banking service to more 
people. It now returns to that system 
for a like reason. Other things being 
equal, the national banks have consid- 
erable advantage over other institutions, 
on account of being under uniform 
laws and supervision, and having the 
prestige of a Federal charter. 



THE BANK S PROGRESS 



^J^HE changes above referred to are 
a striking illustration of the fact 
that this bank, from the time of its or- 
ganization until now, -has been alert to 
the demands of the people of Mobile 
and vicinity for the most complete 
banking facilities, and this has resulted 
in building up the bank to its present 
strong position. 

The City National Bank was organ- 
ized in 1899 , with $ 200,000 capital, and 
in 1903 was converted into the City 
Bank and Trust Company, its capital 
then being $ 500 , 000 , surplus $ 350 , 000 , 
and deposits $ 1 , 342 , 000 . In the sum- 
mer of 1911 the business of the Central 
Trust Company was purchased and con- 
solidated, and the deposits at that time 
were $ 4 , 300 , 000 . With the recent re- 
turn to the national banking system 
the National City Bank has $ 750,000 
capital; $ 375,000 surplus and profits; 
$ 3 , 490,000 deposits, and total resources 
in excess of $ 5 , 000 , 000 . 
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It will thus be seen that each suc- 
cessive stage of the bank’s history has 
been marked by a decided improve- 
ment, embracing addition to capital and 
surplus — the provision for adequately 
protecting its depositors — as well as 
substantial gains in deposits, indicating 
the widening usefulness of the institu- 
tion to the business public. 

In another most important respect 



and the latest equipment, but each of 
the several departments for serving the 
hanking needs of the public, has had 
special provision made for it. 

THE MANAGEMENT 

TT was due to the energy and foresight 
of President E. J. Buck that the Na- 
tional City Bank of Mobile was organ- 




ST. JOSEPH STREET ENTRANCE 
NATIONAL CITV BANK, MOBILE, ALA. 



the National City Bank has kept abreast 
of the times. It erected the first mod- 
ern bank and office building in its city — 
a structure which affords the highest 
degree of physical security as well as 
comfort and convenience, to the conduct 
of the bank’s large business, and also 
supplies the demand for up-to-date of- 
fices. Not only are the officers and 
employees provided with ample space. 



ized, and the management of the insti- 
tution has been continuously in his 
hands. Mr. Buck is a native of Miss- 
issippi, but got his first banking ex- 
perience as cashier of a bank in Kan- 
sas. He returned to Mississippi, and in 
1893 organized the Bank of Biloxi. 
Later he organized several banks in 
Louisiana, Mississippi and Alabama, be- 
fore establishing the City National 
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Bank of Mobile in 1899. Throughout 
his long experience in banking, Mr. 
Buck has shown himself to be pos- 
sessed of sound financial judgment com- 
bined with the progressive spirit re- 
quired to keep a bank fully up to the 
needs of the times. It has been his 
special aim to make the bank useful and 
helpful to the largest possible number 



J. R. Stevens has been recently elect- 
ed a vice-president. 

Mr. Stevens at the time of his elec- 
tion w r as clearing-house examiner of the 
New Orleans Clearing House Associa- 
tion and prior to holding that office was 
for a number of years national bank 
examiner for the district of Alabama, 
Mississippi and Louisiana. He was a 




officers' quarters 
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of people — an aim in which he has been 
highly successful. 

Hon. Pat J. Lyons, vice-president, is 
a native of Mobile, and early in life 
was engaged in steamboating on the 
Alabama River, and later went into the 
wholesale grocery business. His inter- 
ests in various Mobile enterprises have 
made him a leading factor in the city’s 
growth. He is politically prominent, 
having been a councilman, chairman of 
the board of aldermen, mayor for sev- 
eral terms, and became one of the three 
commissioners of the Board of Commis- 
sioners of the City of Mobile when the 
commission form of government was 
adopted. 



candidate for the office of Comptroller 
of the Currency to succeed Lawrence O. 
Murray, and had the endorsement of 
the bankers* associations of Alabama, 
Mississippi and Louisiana besides the 
support of sixteen United States Sena- 
tors. 

Mr. Stevens is a native of Alabama. 
In addition to his extensive experience 
as an examiner, he has a practical 
knowledge of actual banking, having at 
one time been president of a bank at 
Huntsville, Ala. 

A. C. Tonsmiere, cashier, began his 
services with the bank as a collector 
soon after its organization, and has oc- 
cupied the various positions until his 
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election as assistant cashier in 1910, and 
later cashier. 

English Cody, assistant cashier, en- 
tered the employ of the “Citibank” in 
1904 as collector and has held a num- 
ber of clerical positions in the bank, 
being promoted from time to time, and 



ated from Georgetown University in the 
law class of 1899. In October, 1899, 
he was admitted by the Supreme Court 
of Alabama to practice law. Imjne- 
diately thereafter he formed a partner- 
ship with the late J. P. McQueen of 
Eutaw, but practiced law only a short 




MAIN BANKING ROOM 
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in 1912 was elected to his present po- 
sition as an assistant cashier. 

T. H. Halliwell, assistant cashier, 
entered the banking business in June, 
1910, as paying teller of the Central 
Trust Company of Mobile, and when 
that institution was combined with the 
City Bank and Trust Co. he became 
discount teller, July 1, 1911. He was 
promoted to receiving teller January 
1, 1912, and on September 1, 1913, was 
elected to his present position — assist- 
ant cashier. 

E. C. Meredith, Jr., trust officer of 
the National City Bank, received his 
first business training in Washington, 
D. C., under the late United States 
Senator Edmund W. Pettus. He gradu- 



while when he was elected cashier of 
the First National Bank of Eutaw, in 
which capacity he served ten years. 

In April, 1911, Mr. Meredith was 
appointed a state bank examiner, which 
place he held until August, 1912, when 
he was elected cashier of the Union 
Bank and Trust Company of Montgom- 
ery, Ala. 

He resigned his position as cashier 
of the Montgomery bank on March 1, 
1914, to accept his present position. 

John F. Jossen, assistant trust offi- 
cer, was born in Mobile, Ala., and has 
always resided there. He received his 
education at Barton Academy and 
Spring Hill College. 

He began with the City National 
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directors’ room 



Bank (now the National City Bank) 
when it opened, and had the honor of 
being its first messenger. 

In January, 1908, he was elected to 



be one of its assistant cashiers, and in 
October, 1913, was elected to his pres- 
ent position. 

Supporting the official staff are the 
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following directors: E. J. Buck, presi- 
dent; A. P. Bush, of T. G. Bush Gro- 
cery Company; O. F. Cawthon, capital- 
ist ; F. S. Cleveland, of Cleveland 
Bros.; John T. Cochrane, president 
Alabama, Tennessee and Northern Rail- 
road Company; Paul Danner, president 
and treasurer Mobile Coal Company ; 
E. G. Dreaper, of Drcaper & Burns; 
M. C. Forchheimer, of Forchheimer & 
Co.; Wm. N. Hunter, Benn & Co.; A. 
S. Lyons, president Mobile Brewery; 
Pat J. Lyons, Commissioner City of 
Mobile; G. M. Luce, capitalist; Wm. 
H. Monk, Jr., furniture; J. F. Mc- 
Gowin, timber exporter; Wm. F. Owen, 
vice-president and general manager N. 
O. M. & C. Railroad; Gregory L. Smith, 
attorney-at-law; F. C. Turner, of F. C. 
Turner & Co.; H. H. Wefel, Jr., 
Southern investments; T. A. Yeend, of 
Yeend Bros., real estate. 



IIIIIIIIIIM 

Greenebaum Sons Bank and 
Trust Company, Chicago 



T HE sixtieth anniversary of the 
establishment of the Greene- 
baum banking house in Chicago 
Mas marked by the removal on May 1, 
1915, of the Greenebaum Sons Bank & 
Trust Co. to its new home in the Lum- 
ber Exchange building, which has just 
been erected at the southeast corner of 
La Salle and Madison streets. 

In the new location this institution 
has a most attractive banking home, 
M ith all branches of banking under one 
roof. A spacious and artistic entrance 
leads from La Salle street to the bank 
floor, as well as to the safety deposit 
vault, which is located in the basement 
of the building. In addition to the 
private entrance, the bank floor may 
be reached by seven elevators as well 
as from the public lobby of the build- 
ing. 



The eftlfre* hi te'rior is ’finished in ma- 
hogany in combination with rarely 
beautiful Hauteville marble. Every 
detail of the arrangement has been 
studied with a view to promoting the 
convenience and comfort of the pa- 
trons. Well-equipped meeting and 
rest rooms have been installed. The 
bank fittings are of the latest design 
and most substantial construction. 

The house of Greenebaum is the old- 
est banking house in the city of Chi- 
cago. It was founded in 1855 by Elias 
Greenebaum, who at the age of 93 is 
still active in the business. The family 
has been prominent in banking circles 
ever since Chicago assumed the dignity 
of a city, and the business is now con- 
ducted by three generations. 

In 1911 the business of the private 
banking house was merged into a State 
bank under the name of Greenebaum 
Sons Bank & Trust Co., and it now has 
a capital of $1,500,000, with surplus 
and profits of more than $400,000. 

The various services of the bank in- 
clude general banking, saving, trust, 
foreign, loan and investment depart- 
ments and safe deposit vaults, all un- 
der one roof and conveniently located 
in the heart of the downtown business 
and financial district of Chicago. All 
officers are seated at the open counter 
and are always accessible and glad to 
give personal attention and advice. 
The new banking offices are equipped 
with every facility for rendering com- 
plete service in all of these branches 
and to that end there has been installed 
every known convenience of proven 
worth which will facilitate the work of 
such an institution. 

The bank’s statement makes a 
strong showing in its proportion of cap- 
ital and surplus to deposits, which total 
$3,200,000. Loans and discounts fig- 
ure at $2,380,000, bonds and other se- 
curities $1,580,000, cash on hand and 
in banks $1,175,000; total resources, 
$5,140,000. 

The officers of the company are as 
follows: M. E. Greenebaum. president; 
H. E. Greenebaum, vice-president; J. 
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A PARTIAL VIEW SHOWING SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT IN BASEMENT 



GREKNEHAUM SONS BANK AND TRUST CO., CHICAGO 

E. Greenebaum, vice-president; Walter Falker, assistant cashier; M. E. Greene- 
J. Greenebaum, cashier; John Greene- baum, Jr., secretary; Edgar N. Greene- 
baum, assistant cashier; Milton E. baum, assistant secretary. 




Organization of National Banks 



f) U R I N G the month of March ten 
formal applications for conversion 
of State banks or reorganization of 
State or private banks were filed, and 
nine formal applications to organize na- 
tional banks by individuals not con- 
nected with existing State or private 
banks. 

During the same month sixteen ap- 
plications were approved, nine of these 
being for conversion of State banks or 
reorganization of State or private 
banks. 

During the month of March nine 
banks, with a total capital of $280,000, 
were authorized to begin business, of 
which number seven, with a capital of 
$180,000, had individual capital of less 
than $50,000, and two, with a capital 



of $100,000, had individual capital of 
$50,000 or over. 

On March 31, 1915, the total number 
of national banks organized was 10,719, 
of which 3,113 had discontinued busi- 
ness, leaving in existence 7,606 banks, 
with an authorized capital of $1,075,- 
359,175, and circulation outstanding, 
secured by United States bonds, $718,- 
984,138, and by other securities, $15,- 
154,695. Circulation to the amount of 
$165,409,147, covered by lawful money 
deposited with the Treasurer of the 
United States on account of liquidating 
and insolvent national banks and asso- 
ciations which had reduced their circu- 
lation, is also outstanding, making the 
total amount of national-bank circula- 
tion outstanding $899,547,980. 
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Banking and Commercial Law 



CASE COMMENT AND REVIEW 



Joint Deposits 

T HE two-name account, payable to 
“either or the survivor,” has be- 
come so common in banking 
practice that it is everywhere recognized 
as a proper and convenient form of ac- 
count, through the operation of which 
disposition of personal property in the 
form of bank deposits is made without, 
the formality of a will. 

The cases arising from this form of 
deposit are numerous, and the questions 
involved are of sufficient importance to 
warrant a text- book on the subject. It 
would be safe to assert that fully fifty 
per cent, of the litigation arising out of 
savings accounts involves the ownership 
of deposits made in joint names. 

The intent in most cases is to make 
the fund payable to either party, dur- 
ing life, the balance to go to the sur- 
vivor upon the death of either. Some 
banks merely indicate the nature of the 
fund by the entry on the pass-book and 
ledger in joint form: “John Smith or 
Mary Smith,” sometimes adding the 
clause, “either to draw, survivor to take 
nil,” or words to this effect ; while others 
have a clear and explicit evidence of 
intent in the form of an agreement or 
statement signed by the parties, which 
sets forth the purpose of the joint form 
of deposit. 

Controversy usually arises between 
the estate of the deceased and the joint 
depositor as to the intent of the princi- 
pal depositor in thus favoring the co- 
depositor to the exclusion of the other 
relatives. The claimants generally 
contend that it was done for conve- 
nience, and not to create a trust or a 

104 



joint tenancy; that the co-depositor had 
no interest in the original fund; that it 
was a gift to take effect at death, and 
therefore properly the subject of a will, 
etc. The co-depositor usually claims a 
gift of the fund or a joint tenancy, cre- 
ated by the opening of the account, or 
joint ownership existing prior to the 
deposit. But whatever the contention 
of the various parties, the courts usually 
look to the motive for opening such an 
account, and if it can be shown that it 
was the intent to make the fund a joint 
tenancy, the balance due thereon will 
be held to belong to the survivor. 

In a case decided by the Supreme 
Court of California in February last, the 
parties signed an agreement reading as 
follows : 

“We, the undersigned, each for him- 
self and not one for the other, declare 
that the sums deposited to this account 
are, and those sums hereafter to be de- 
posited shall be, joint as to time, title 
and possession, and further declare that 
they are not and have never been the 
separate property of either, and said 
sums are hereby made payable to either 
of us; and we hereby agree that the 
receipt of either of us shall be a full 
acquittance and discharge to the Mu- 
tual Savings Bank of San Francisco 
therefor.” 

Irrespective of whether the fund be- 
longed to both prior to the deposit 
(which it did not) the court read into 
the instrument a clear intent to create 
a joint tenancy vesting title at death in 
the survivor. 

Banks generally would do well to use 
such agreements in opening two-name 
accounts, for the protection of the par- 
ties in interest as well as their own. 
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(See Kennedy vs. Kennedy in this num- 
ber.) 

© 



Is Typewriting “Printing”? 

^ J^HE use of the typewriter has be- 
come so common that it ranks with 
the fountain pen as a business instru- 
ment. The personality of the penned 
letter has given way to the impersonal, 
but no less dignified and surely more 
readable “typed’* epistle or document. 
We no longer write — we dictate — even 
our private mail. Many firms fill out 
their checks and promissory notes on the 
machine, which practice is giving way to 
the “check writers’* which print the 
amount indelibly in and not on the pa- 
per. 

Ordinarily it makes little difference 
whether typewriting is “writing’’ or 
“printing,” but in a Wyoming case it 
was the point at issue. A note was 
filled in with the typewriter and the 
rate of interest indicated by the figure 
“7.” A circle was drawn around the 
“7” and the figure “8” made above it 
in ink. The defendant contended that 
this was not a negotiable instrument by 
reason of the alteration from the orig- 
inal form. 

The Negotiable Instruments Law 
provides that where difference exists be- 
tween printed and written provisions, 
the written govern. If the figure “7” 
had been made by a printing press, the 
written “8” would prevail; but a type- 
writer made the impression, and it has 
yet to be held that the typewriter is a 
printing press. 

Having a Century Dictionary to help 
solve the question, the court found that 
“writing, as distinguished from print- 
ing, stamping, incision, etc., is the act 
or art of tracing graphic signs by hand 
on paper, parchment, or any other ma- 
terial, with a pen and ink, style, pencil 
or other instrument;” and “printing” is 
to “stamp by direct pressure, as from 
the face of types, plates, or blocks cov- 
ered with ink or pigments; impressed 
with transferred characters or delinea- 



tions by the exercise of force, as with 
a press or some other mechanical agen- 
cy.” Typewriting is “the process of 
printing letter by letter by the use of a 
typewriter.” 

Under the circumstances in this case 
the court held that typewriting is print- 
ing, but does not mean to imply that all 
typewriting is printing, but may become 
so under certain conditions. 

This instrument is negotiable, for the 
interest rate is eight per cent., as indi- 
cated by the pen-and-ink alteration. 
(Acme Coal Co. vs. Northrup Nat. 
Bank of Iola, Kansas, in this issue.) 



The United States Not 
Excepted 

TT is a rule of law that the drawee of 
a draft must know the signature of 
the drawer ; and having accepted the in- 
strument cannot claim that the signa- 
ture of the drawer is a forgery and re- 
call the payment as made under a mis- 
take of fact. It is incumbent upon the 
drawee of a bill or check to be satisfied 
that the signature of the drawer is gen- 
uine. This has been settled law for a 
century and a half. 

The Negotiable Instruments Law 
adopted this view, in declaring that the 
acceptor “admits the existence of the 
drawer, the genuineness of his signature, 
his capacity and authority to draw the 
instrument.” 

The United States is no exception to 
this rule; for while in many things it 
has rights and privileges denied to its 
citizens, when it becomes a party to 
commercial paper, it incurs all the re- 
sponsibilities of private persons under 
the same circumstances. 

Therefore, when a draft is presented 
to the Secretary of the Treasury, drawn 
on him, and paid, and it subsequently 
proved a forged document, the law will 
make no distinction, and holds that in 
commercial paper dealings there is but 
one law for all. (See United States vs* 
Bank of New York in this issue.) 
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Joint Deposit 

California 

Survivorship — Joint Ownership 
Supreme Court of California, Fed. 11, 1915. 

KENNEDY VS. KENNEDY. 

Where deceased deposited funds in bank 
under an instrument signed by himself and 
defendant, his daughter, declaring that such 
funds and those thereafter to be deposited 
were and should be joint between the parties 
as to time, title, and possession, that they 
were the separate property of neither, and 
were payable to either, and that the receipt 
of either therefor should be an acquittance 
of the bank as to the other, on deceased’s 
death, defendant was entitled to the fund on 
deposit as against his personal representa- 
tive; such a written instrument being con- 
clusive of deceased’s intention to create a 
joint ownership, the right of survivorship 
following as a legal incident, and so not 
needing to be expressed. (146 Pac. Hep. 
647.) 



ACTION by William J. Kennedy, 
administrator, against Mary E. 
Kennedy and others. From a judgment 
for plaintiff and an order denying a 
new trial, defendant appeals. Re- 
versed, with directions. 



STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
■ OPINION 

J^ORIGAN, C. J.: This action was 

brought to determine diverse claims 
to $3,240 and interest on deposit with 
the defendant bank. 

The complaint averred that this de- 
posit consisted of moneys of which the 
deceased, Bartholomew Kennedy, was 
the sole owner in his lifetime, and which 
from time to time he deposited personal- 
ly in the defendant bank, and that such 
deposit was at the time of his death a 
part of his estate; that the defendant 
Mary E. McMurray asserted a claim 
to said deposit as her separate property 
which asserted claim was without right ; 
that both plaintiff and said defendant 
Mary E. McMurray had demanded pay- 



ment thereof from the bank separately, 
and that by reason of said different and 
conflicting claims thereto the bank had 
refused to pay the deposit to either. 
Plaintiff asked for a judgment deter- 
mining that said Mary E. McMurray 
had no right or interest in said deposit 
and against the bank requiring it to pay 
over said deposit to plaintiff. 

The defendant Mary E. McMurray 
tiled an answer and cross-complaint. In 
lie* answer she denied that her claim to 
said deposit was without right and as- 
serted that it was her sole and separate 
property. In her cross-corn plaint she 
averred that prior to her marriage to the 
defendant William J. McMurray (and 
as he. filed a disclaimer of any interest 
in the deposit he may therefore be elim- 
inated from this action) her name was 
Mary E. Kennedy, also called May E. 
Kennedy; that on July 26, 1902, said 
Bartholomew Kennedy, who was her 
father, and herself opened an account 
with the defendant in the names of 
“Bartholomew Kennedy or May E. Ken- 
nedy/* and then and there said Barthol- 
omew Kennedy deposited with said bank 
$3,000, which sum was deposited by him 
in the names of “Bartholomew Kennedy 
or May E. Kennedy**; that thereafter 
during his lifetime other moneys were 
deposited by said Bartholomew Kenne- 
dy and certain moneys were withdrawn 
from said account by him, and at the 
death of said Bartholomew Kennedy 
there was on deposit in said bank in the 
names of said “Bartholomew Kennedy 
or May E. Kennedy** the sum of money 
mentioned in the complaint. 

The cross-complaint then proceeded 
to aver: That said account was so 
opened and said original deposit of 
$3,000 and all moneys thereafter de- 
posited therein on the understanding 
and agreement made and entered into 
between said defendant bank and said 
Bartholomew Kennedy and the defend- 
ant Mary E. Kennedy that any and all 
moneys deposited in said account should 
be held by said defendant bank in trust 
upon the following terms: 

“That all moneys * * * at any time 
deposited or on deposit * * * in said 
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account were to be paid by said bank 
upon the order at any time of either said 
Bartholomew Kennedy or this defend- 
ant and upon the death of either said 
Bartholomew Kennedy or this defend- 
ant any and .all moneys then at the time 
** * * should be the sole and separate 
property of the survivor of said two 
persons, to wit, said Bartholomew Ken- 
nedy and this defendant, and to be pay- 
able by said Mutual Savings Bank of 
San Francisco to such survivor as his 
or her, as the case might be, sole and 
separate property/* 

And that as the survivor of said two 
persons defendant is the owner of said 
deposit. It is then alleged that the 
claim made by 'the plaintiff as admin- 
istrator of the estate of said Bartholo- 
mew Kennedy, deceased, to the money 
on deposit is invalid, that the estate of 
said deceased has no interest therein, 
but that said money is the sole and sep- 
arate property of the defendant and 
cross-complainant. Her prayer was 
that it be decreed that said property is 
the sole and separate property of the 
defendant and for a judgment against 
the bank requiring it to pay over to her 
said deposit. 

Plaintiff by answer denied the aver- 
ments of the cross-complaint. The de- 
fendant bank filed an answer to both the 
complaint and cross-complaint, and on 
information and belief denied that the 
deceased, Kennedy, was the sole owner 
in his lifetime of the moneys deposited 
with it, or that they were the sole and 
separate property of the cross-complain- 
ant. It was conceded by both sides on 
the trial that the bank was a mere stake- 
holder in this matter. 

The trial court made general and 
special findings. It found generally 
that the allegations of the complaint 
were true, and that the denials in the 
answer of the defendant Mary E. Mc- 
Murray were untrue. It found special- 
ly that the cross-complainant did not at 
any time open an account with the de- 
fendant bank as alleged by her, but that 
the account referred to by her in said 
pleading was opened by said Bartholo- 
mew Kennedy and the title and said ac- 



count opened and the books and records 
of the bank was “Bartholomew Kenne- 
dy or May E. Kennedy,** and that none 
of the moneys deposited in said account 
were ever deposited upon any trust 
agreement or understanding as set up 
in the paragraph of the cross-complaint 
averring that fact. The court then pro- 
ceeding made what will be designated as 
special finding No. 6, in which it found: 

“That the only agreement which the 
defendant bank ever made with said 
Bartholomew Kennedy in respect to said 
deposits of money was reduced to writ- 
ing and was signed by him and said 
Mary E. McMurray, then May E. Ken- 
nedy, and that said agreement so re- 
duced to writing consisted of two sep- 
arate documents as follows: 

“ ‘Conditions of deposit account No. 

11233: 

“ ‘San Francisco, July 26, 1902. 

“ ‘We, the undersigned, each for him- 
self and not one for the other, declare 
that the sums deposited to this account 
are, and those sums hereafter to be de- 
posited shall be, joint as to time, title 
and possession, and further declare that 
they are not and have never been the 
separate property of either, and said 
sums are hereby made payable to either 
of us ; and we hereby agree that the re- 
ceipt of either of us shall be a full ac- 
quittance and discharge to the Mutual 
Savings Bank of San Francisco there- 
for. 



“ ‘Bartholomew Kennedy. 

“ ‘Mary E. Kennedy. 

“ ‘Witness : W. H. Cameron.* 

“ ‘Depositors subscriptions to condi- 
tions of agreement with the Mutual 
Savings Bank of San Francisco: 

“ ‘No. 11233. July 26, 1912. 

“ ‘We hereby agree to be governed by 
the by-laws, copy of which is in our 
passbook, in regard to all deposits we 
may have with the Mutual Savings 
Bank of San Francisco. 

“ ‘Payable to the individual order of 
either. 

“ ‘Signature: Bartholomew Kennedy. 

“ ‘Signature: May E. Kennedy/ ” 
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As conclusions of law from the facts 
found the trial court held that the de- 
fendant and cross-complainant Mary E. 
McMurray had no right to or interest 
in said deposit and gave plaintiff judg- 
ment against the defendant bank for the 
sum of $3,24*0, with interest from Jan- 
uary 1, 1910. Defendant and cross- 
complainant appeals from the judgment 
and an order denying her motion for a 
new trial. 

On the appeal from the judgment the 
contention of the appellant is that spe- 
cial finding No. 6 is controlling in the 
case; that the trial cou*t should have 
determined as matter of law therefrom 
that appellant was the owner of the de- 
posit in controversy and given her judg- 
ment accordingly. In this regard her 
claim is that as a joint ownership or 
interest in personal property, includ- 
ing a deposit in a savings bank, may be 
created to which the incident of surviv- 
orship attaches (Denigan vs. S. F. Sav. 
Union, 127 Cal. 142), the clear legal 
effect of the instruments specially found 
by the court to have been executed by 
appellant and her father at the time 
the deposit was made was to create a 
joint ownership or interest in both as to 
the deposits then made by her father, 
and deposits thereafter to be made with 
the defendant bank ; that as an incident 
to this joint ownership the right of sur- 
vivorship attached, and appellant, be- 
ing the survivor of the joint owners, 
was entitled to the denosit, and the court 
should, under the special finding re- 
ferred to, have so held. 

We are satisfied that this contention 
of appellant must be sustained. We 
are cited by respective counsel to cases 
in our courts which it is claimed an- 
nounce principles under which a proper 
construction of the instruments executed 
when the deposit here involved was 
made is to be reached, but we do not 
think that any of them have particular 
application to the subject. 

These cases are Booth vs. Oakland 
Bank of Savings, 122 Cal. 19; Carr vs. 
Carr, 15 Cal. App. 480, 261 ; Drink- 
house vs. German Sav. & Loan Soc., 17 
Cal. App. 162; Denigan vs. Hibernia 



Sav. & Loan Soc., 127 Cal. 137; Robin- 
son vs. Mutual Sav. Bank, 7 Cal. App. 
642; Estate of Hall, 154 Cal. 527. 

In those cases the question was pre- 
sented, in one form or another, as to 
who was entitled to a deposit in a sav- 
ings bank where a deposit account had 
been opened on the books of the bank 
by a depositor in his own name “or*' 
that of another, or where the deposit 
was entered on the books of the bank 
to the “joint account” of the depositor 
and another person, or the question was 
whether the deposit was made in trust 
for the benefit of another. The actions 
were brought either by the survivors to 
the deposit account or the beneficiaries 
under the allesred trust.. 

But on examination of those cases it 
will be observed that in none of them 
was there any written instrument exe- 
cuted by the parties in whose names the 
account stood in the bank declaring their 
rights or interests respecting the de- 
posit, or the terms under which it was 
made and was to be held by the bank. 
In the cases referred to the terms of 
the deposit consisted simply of an entry 
in the passbook and an entry in the 
records of the bank. No written in- 
strument was executed between the par- 
ties to the deposit and accompanying its 
making. So that in the mentioned cases 
the question was as to the intention of 
the depositor in making the deposit in 
the form he did; whether he intended 
to make a gift, or create a joint inter- 
est in the deposit with right of survivor- 
ship, or to establish a trust as to any 
balance on deposit at his death. 

In the absence of any written instru- 
ment clearly disclosing his intention in 
those respects, such intention was open 
to inquiry and to be determined from 
all the facts and circumstances con- 
nected with the deposit. The whole mat- 
ter rested in parol, and whether, as as- 
serted in the Denigan Case, supra, it 
was the intention of Mrs. Denigan, in 
having a deposit entered in the books 
of the bank and in her passbook in the 
names of “Frank Denigan or Ellen 
Denigan,” to thereby create a joint in- 
terest or ownership in the deposit to 
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which the incident of survivorship would 
attach, or in the Carr Case, supra, 
whether it was the intention of Michael 
Carr, by changing his deposit on the 
books of the bank to the names of Mi- 
chael or M. K. Carr as “joint owners’* 
payable to either or the survivor, there- 
by to create a trust in favor of M. K. 
Carr, the survivor, was a question open 
tc determination from a consideration of 
all the facts surrounding the making of 
the deposit. 

In none of the cases cited could the 
mere fact of deposit and the entry in 
the books of the bank be conclusive of 
the matter of intention. It was accom- 
panied by no written declaration of the 
depositor which could be taken as de- 
termining his intention respecting it, and 
hence, as the question was an open one, 
it was for the court to determine the 
intention from all the facts and circum- 
stances proven in the case. But in the 
case at bar we have a written declara- 
tion signed by the father and his daugh- 
ter relative to the deposit declaring the 
character of the property then deposited 
or which might thereafter be deposited, 
the interest which both have and are to 
have in it and fixing their rights respect- 
ing it 

It is true that there was evidence in 
the case showing that prior to making 
this particular deposit the money con- 
stituting it was money which Mr. Ken- 
nedy had already on deposit with the 
bank in his own name. It was at that 
time his individual property. When the 
written instruments were executed by 
himself and his daughter and as part 
of the transaction he had this money 
transferred from his account on the 
books of the bank and deposited in the 
names of himself or the appellant. The 
prior ownership by the father of this 
money, however, is a circumstance of 
no importance if the written instruments 
declare and disclose a purpose and in- 
tent on his part in having the old de- 
posit transferred to the new deposit ac- 
count to thereby give his daughter a 
joint interest with him in it. It was 
his property and he could do with it as 
he pleased. We are not aware of any 



Code provision or principle of law 
which would prevent him by this trans- 
fer of deposits from his sole account to 
a joint account from giving her a joint 
interest or making her a joint owner 
with him in the latter deposit. Whether 
he intended to do so or not is the essen- 
tial element in the case, and if that 
clearly appears from the instruments 
executed by him and his daughter when 
he made the deposit in their names we 
cannot look beyond those instruments. 
If it is clear on the question of intent 
the right of the parties must be deter- 
mined solely from its consideration. No 
parol evidence could affect it. 

Coming now to a consideration of the 
instrument: While it consists of a mu- 
tual declaration of the father and the 
daughter as to the deposits, the particu- 
lar question is: Does it clearly dis- 

close an intention on the part of the 
father, when the deposit was made bj r 
him to the account of himself and his 
daughter, to constitute it and future de- 
posits the joint property of himself and 
Iter? We do not perceive how any 
other reasonable construction can be 
given to the instrument than that he 
did. 

The written declaration as applying 
to him says so in express terms. The 
moneys were his before the deposit ac- 
count was opened. He declares that 
as deposited by him it is not his sep- 
arate property, but the joint property 
of himself and his daughter; “that the 
sums deposited to this account are, and 
other sums hereafter to be deposited 
shall be, joint as to time, title, and pos- 
session.’* There is no ambiguity or un- 
certainty about this language. It was 
undoubtedly intended to and did create 
a joint interest or ownership in the de- 
posit, and this being the intention, and 
as the right of survivorship applies to 
joint interests or ownership of personal 
property, it must have been the inten- 
tion of the deceased Kennedy, in de- 
claring the deposit to be joint property, 
to have intended that the incident which 
follows joint ownership should apply to 
it, and that upon his death his daugh- 
ter should take the deposit as survivor 
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Certainly, more apt language, where- 
by a joint ownership in the deposit or a 
right to the withdrawal of it (because 
the legal title to the money deposited 
was in the bank and the relation of 
debtor and creditor between Kennedy 
and appellant and the bank was cre- 
ated by the deposit) could not have 
been employed than is used in the in- 
strument in question. It was unnec- 
essary to accompany the creation of 
the joint ownership with a declaration 
respecting survivorship. That fol- 
lowed as a legal incident to the creation 
of the joint interest, a matter which 
Kennedy must be held to have known 
and intended to effect by the clear cre- 
ation of the joint interest between him- 
self and appellant in the deposit. 

As against such a conclusion from 
the terms of the instruments, it is in- 
sisted by respondent that they were 
simply forms prepared by the bank to 
protect it in its payments to either of 
the two parties, regardless of their 
rights as between themselves, and had 
nothing to do as affecting the relations 
between themselves concerning the 
moneys deposited ; that, further, the de- 
ceased Kennedy by the terms of the in- 
struments retained the right to draw 
against the deposit and so exhaust it, 
and likewise himself retained the pass- 
book without the production of which 
at the bank the appellant would be un- 
able to draw any of the funds ; and that 
these matters are inconsistent with an 
intention on the part of Kennedy to cre- 
ate a joint ownership between himself 
and appellant in the deposit with the 
right of survivorship. 

No doubt but that as claimed by re- 
spondent this form was provided by the 
bank in a measure to protect itself in 
making payments. But taking into ac- 
count the well-known fact that deposit 
accounts are largely opened with sav- 
ings banks, particularly between hus- 
band and wife and near relations for 
the express purpose of having the 
amount remaining on deposit in such 
bank go on the death of one of the 
parties to the suVvivor, this form was 
doubtless provided for by the defendant 



savings bank here for execution by de- 
positors wishing to do this and as le- 
gally sufficient to effect that intention. 

As to the other matters suggested, 
we do not see how they can have any 
bearing to defeat the intention clearly 
appearing from the instruments that the 
deposit should be the joint property of 
the parties to it. There was no ex- 
clusive right to draw on the deposit 
retained by the deceased Kennedy by 
the terms of the written instruments. 
On the contrary, thereunder both he 
and appellant had an equal right to do 
so. Instead of being inconsistent with 
an intention to create a joint ownership 
in the deposit, this right of withdrawal 
extending fully to either party to the 
deposit would rather tend to sustain 
such an intention. Nor could the fact 
(which would be a matter outside of 
the terms of the agreement respecting 
the deposit if proven) that the deceased 
Kennedy retained exclusive control of 
the passbook during his lifetime affect 
the terms of the instrument. As said 
in Farrelly vs. Emigrant Industrial 
Sav. Bank, 92 App. Div. 529, 87 N. Y. 
Supp. 54: 

“Where, however, the deposit is in 
joint names, and the intent appears to 
create the joint tenancy, its effect is to 
vest title to the whole fund in the sur- 
vivor; and, unden such circumstances, 
whether the book be delivered to the 
survivor or not, or whether he ever has 
had it in his possession during the life- 
time of his joint owner, is not of conse- 
quence, as the intent existing to create 
the relation of a joint tenancy title 
vested in the survivorship eo instanti 
upon the death of the joint owner, and 
no delivery of anything is necessary to 
effectuate such result/' 

In our opinion the instrument exe- 
cuted by the deceased Kennedy and the 
appellant in opening the account with 
the bank clearly constituted the moneys 
deposited therein and in controversy 
here the joint property of both of them 
and vested in the appellant as survivor 
of such joint ownership all interest 
therein and the sole right to withdraw 
them. The court found specially as to 
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the execution of these papers, but found 
generally that Kennedy was the owner 
of the deposit at his death. This gen- 
eral finding is controlled by such special 
finding, and on it the trial court should 
have reached a conclusion in favor of 
the right of appellant to a recovery. 
Reaching this conclusion on the appeal 
from the judgment, it is unnecessary to 
consider the appeal of appellant from 
the order denying her motion for a new 
trial. 

Our order is that the judgment and 
order denying a new trial be reversed; 
that the trial court set aside its con- 
clusions of law and draw others in con- 
formity with the conclusion reached in 
this opinion; and that thereon a judg- 
ment be entered in favor of appellant 
on her cross-complaint for the recovery 
from the defendant bank of the sum of 
$3,240 and interest thereon. 

146 Pac. Rep. 647. 



Altered Instrument 

Wyoming. 

“Typewriting” — “Writing” — “Print- 
ing” — Alteration in Rate of In- 
terest — Negotiabilit y . 

Supreme Court of Wyoming, March 8, 1915. 

ACME COAL CO. VS. XORTHRUP NAT. BANK OF 
lOLA, KAN. • 

Where a note drawn on a printed blank 
and filled in on a typewriter specified the 
rate of interest at 7 per cent., but a circle 
was drawn around the typewritten figure “7” 
with pen and ink and the figure “8” written 
above it with pen and ink, the typewritten 
figure was “printed” within Comp. St. 1910, 
Sec. 3175, subd. 4, providing that where there 
is a conflict between the written and printed 
provisions of the instrument the written pro- 
visions prevail; and hence there was no un- 
certainty as to the rate of interest rendering 
the bill non-negotiable, as “writing,” as dis- 
tinguished from printing, stamping, etc., is 
the act or art of tracing graphic signs by 
hand on paper, parchment, or other material 
with a pen and ink, style, pencil, or other 
instrument, “print” means to stamp by direct 
pressure as from the face of types, plates, 
or blocks covered with ink or pigments, or 
to impress with transferred characters or 



delineations by the exercise of force as with 
a press or other mechanical agency, while 
“typewriting” is the process of printing let- 
ter by letter by the use of a typewriter, and 
section 3349, providing that in that chapter 
unless the context otherwise requires “writ- 
ten” includes printed, and “writing” includes 
print, had no application. (146 Pacific Rep.) 



fL CTION by the Northrup National 
Bank of lola, Kansas, against the 
Acme Coal Company and others. Judg- 
ment for plaintiff, and defendants bring 
error. Affirmed. 



STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION. 



EARD, J. This is an action on a 
promissory note brought by the de- 
fendant in error against the plaintiffs in 
error. Trial was had to the court and 
judgment rendered in favor of plaintiff 
below, and defendants bring error. 

The note was given by the Acme Coal 
Company, and indorsed by Ora Darnall 
and A. K. Craig, and payable to the 
order of the United States Iron Works 
Company, and by said company indorsed 
to the bank. The note bears date No- 
vember 9, 1912, is for $1,589.15, due 90 
days after date with interest from date. 

A blank printed form was used, and 
the blanks filled in on a typewriter, and 
in the blank space for the rate of in- 
terest, after the printed word “at," the 
typewritten figure and words are “ 7 per 
cent from date.” There is a circle 
drawn around the figure 7 with a pen 
and ink, and above it is the figure 8, 
also made with pen and ink. The de- 
fendants denied the execution of the 
note, but averred that if they did exe- 
cute it it was given in renewal of a 
former note dated August 3, 1912, which 
was given for a part of the purchase 
price of certain pit cars for use in the 
coal company’s mines; that said cars 
were purchased from the iron works 
company by the coal company under an 
agreement that they were to be of the 
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same kind and in all substantial respects 
like cars formerly purchased by the coal 
company from the iron works company ; 
alleged certain defects in the cars which 
could not be discovered by inspection, 
but which the iron works company knew 
or should have known, and that the cars 
were practically worthless. That the 
cars were delivered during the year 1911 
and forepart of the year 1912. That 
the plaintiff knew or should have known 
that said cars were defective and use- 
less and worthless to the coal company, 
and if it purchased the note in suit it 
did not do so in good faith, but for the 
purpose of defeating the coal company's 
claim for damages against the iron 
works company. 

The defendants contend that the note 
is not a negotiable instrument by reason 
of an uncertainty in the rate of interest 
it bears appearing on its face, there be- 
ing a conflict between the rate as in- 
serted in the printed blank by the type- 
writer and that with pen and ink. The 
rule of construction provided by our 
statute (it being what is known as the 
Uniform Negotiable Instrument Act) is, 
where there is a conflict between the 
written and printed provisions of the 
instrument, the written provisions pre- 
vail. Subdivision 4, section 3175, 
Comp. Stat. 1910. Had the figure “7" 
been printed in the blank as it was, 
printed on, a printing press, and the 
figure “8” written with pen and ink, 
the rule of the statute would unques- 
tionably apply. The question here is: 
Is that portion of this note which is 
typewritten to be considered as printed, 
or as written? When we consider what 
we conceive to be the reason for the 
rule as laid down in the statute, and the 
connection in which the words “written" 
and “printed" are there used, we think 
the question is not difficult of solution. 
The printed form or blank is used for 
convenience and is prepared in advance 
of the final agreement between the par- 
ties; and, when a conflicting provision 
is afterward inserted therein in writing, 
the natural and reasonable presumption 
is that the later and written provision 
expresses the true intent of the par- 



ties. The word “writing" is defined in 
the Century Dictionary: 

“Specifically, as distinguished from 
printing, stamping, incision, etc., the 
act or art of tracing graphic signs by 
hand on paper, parchment, or any other 
material, with a pen and ink, style, pen- 
cil or other instrument." 



And the word “print" is defined by 
the same authority: 

“Specifically, to stamp by direct 
pressure, as from the face of types, 
plates or blocks covered with ink or pig- 
ments ; impress with transferred charac- 
ters or delineations by the exercise of 
force, as with a press or some other me- 
chanical agency." 

And “typewriting" is defined, “The 
process of printing letter by letter by 
the use of a typewriter." When, as in 
this case, it clearly appears from an 
inspection of the instrument that the 
blank form used was “printed," using 
that term in its common and ordinary 
sense, and the blanks therein are filled 
in on a typewriter, and it then further 
appears that there is a conflict between 
a typewritten provision and one after- 
ward made with pen and ink, we think 
the typewritten portion of the instru- 
ment must be considered as “printed" 
within the meaning of the statute. We 
do not wish, however, to be understood 
as holding that in all cases and under 
all circumstances typewriting is to be 
construed as printing; but that in the 
circumstances here presented it is to be 
so construed, and that the rule adopted 
by the statute applies, and that the rate 
of interest in the note is not uncertain, 
and that it is a negotiable instrument. 
Nor have we overlooked the further pro- 
visions of the statute (section 3349) 
with reference to the construction of 
words, viz.: 

“In this chapter, unless the context 
otherwise requires: * * * ‘Writ- 

ten* includes printed and ‘writing* in- 
cludes print." 

To so construe those words in the 
case before us would render the rule 
prescribed by section 3175 meaningless 
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and of no force ; and in our opinion the 
case comes within the exception; “un- 
less the context otherwise requires/' 
The defendants further alleged in 
their amended answer (upon which the 
case was tried) that they relied upon 
the agreement and representations of 
the iron works company that the cars 
were like the cars purchased prior to 
1911 and could be used for the purpose 
for which they were intended, and it 
was by reason of said agreement and 
representations that the coal company 
was induced to buy and did buy said 
cars. As to those allegations, counsel 
for plaintiffs in error say in their brief: 
“By failure to deny, the reply of de- 
fendant in error admits the ninth para- 
graph of the answer” — that being the 
paragraph containing said allegations. 

If a reply was necessary, the reply 
to the original answer denied the new 
matters set up in the answer; and we 
find in the record a written stipulation, 
signed by the attorneys for the respec- 
tive parties and filed in the court below, 
that the reply filed to the original an- 
swer should stand as the reply to the 
amended answer. That point is not, 
therefore, well taken. 

The note being negotiable, the statute 
provides (section 3217): 

“Every holder is deemed prima facie 
to be holder in due course; but when 
it is shown that the title of any person 
who has negotiated the instrument was 
defective, the burden is on the holder 
to prove that he or some person under 
whom he claims acquired the title as a 
holder in due course.” 

And by section 3213, Id. 

“The title of a person who negotiates 
an instrument is defective within the 
meaning of this chapter when he ob- 
tained the instrument or any signature 
thereto, by fraud, duress, or force and 
fear, or other unlawful means, or for 
an illegal consideration, or when he ne- 
gotiates it in breach of faith, or under 
such circumstances as amount to a 
fraud.” 

Assuming the allegations of the 
amended answer to be sufficient to pre- 



sent the issue of defective title in the 
coal company on the ground of false 
representations and fraud in procuring 
the note, the evidence, including certain 
testimony stricken out by the court on 
plaintiff’s motion, is insufficient to es- 
tablish those allegations. The most that 
can be said of it is that it tended to 
prove a breach of contract. It was to 
the effect that the iron works company 
agreed to furnish cars like those pre- 
viously purchased by the coal company 
fi;om it, but failed to do so. There is 
an entire lack of any evidence that the 
plaintiff had, prior to or at the time it 
purchased the note, any notice or knowl- 
edge of any defect or infirmity in the 
note, or knowledge of such facts that in 
its action in taking the instrument 
amounted to bad faith; which notice or 
knowledge was necessary to let in the 
defense of failure of consideration, 
breach of contract, or breach of implied 
warranty. Ireland vs. Shore, 91 Kan. 
326, 137 Pac. 926. The finding of the 
district court is general, but it must 
necessarily have held the note to be ne- 
gotiable, and found that the defendants 
failed to establish fraud in the incep- 
tion of the note, or notice of any in- 
firmity or defect therein, or bad faith 
on the part of plaintiff as holder of the 
note. 

We think the record sustains the 
judgment, and it, accordingly, is 
affirmed. 

Affirmed. 

(146 Pac. Rep. 693.) 

Forgery 

Payment by the U. S. Treasurer of a 
Forged Draft ; Rights of the United 
States in Matters Relating to 
Negotiable Instruments . 

Negotiability . 

United States Circuit Court of Appeals, 
Second Circuit, Dec. 15, 1914. 

UNITED STATES VS. BANK OF NEW TOBK N. B. A. 

The drawee of a draft is bound to know 
the signature of the drawer. The United 
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States Government is no exception to this 
rule. 

STATEMENT OF FACT. 

'T'HIS action was brought by the 
**■ United States to recover from de- 
fendant the amount of a draft paid by 
plaintiff to defendant on March 19, 
1912, together with interest from date 
of payment. 

The complaint alleges that defendant 
on or about March 14, 1912, presented 
to the Treasury Department at Wash- 
ington, D. C., a draft dated Rosario 
(Argentine Republic), February 8, 
1912, for $463.73, drawn on the Secre- 
tary of the Treasury, payable to the 
order of the British Bank of South 
America, Limited, and purporting to be 
signed by Robert T. Crane, ^American 
consul, and bearing the indorsement of 
the British Bank of South America, 
Limited, followed by the indorsement of 
defendant as the last indorsement on the 
back thereof; that, without Crane’s 
knowledge. Crane’s signature to the 
draft had been forged; and that on 
March 19, 1912, the Secretary of the 
Treasury, under a mistake of fact and 
in ignorance that Crane’s signature was 
a forgery, paid defendant the amount of 
the draft which sum defendant has re- 
fused to return to plaintiff, though re- 
quested so to do. 

A copy of the instrument follows: 

Consulate of the United States of 
America. 

Rosario, February 8th, 1912. No. 6. 

Fifteen days after sight (acceptance 
waived and indorsements by procura- 
tion, excepted) of this sole of exchange. 

$463.73 

Pay to the order of the British Bank 
of South America, Limited, four hun- 
dred, sixty-three dollars, seventy -three 
cts., U. S. gold. Dollars 

Value received and charge the same 
to account for Relief of Seamen and 
balance of salary. 

To the Secretary of Treasury. 

(Seal) Robert T. Crane, 

Washington, D. C. American Consul. 



The indorsements upon the back of 
the instrument are not herein set forth 
as they are not involved. 

OPINION OF THE COURT: 

TQOGERS, C. J.: It is true that in 
some cases where a person has 
been induced bv fraud to make payment 
of a bill or note such payment may be 
recovered back. And in like manner 
under some circumstances one who has 
paid a bill under a mistake of fact is 
allowed to recover the amount thereof. 
So under some circumstances a party 
who has made a payment on a forged 
instrument may be permitted to recover 
it back from the party receiving it. 
(Welch vs. Goodwin, 123 Mass. 71; 
Goddard vs. Merchants’ Bank, 4 N. Y. 
147 [1850].) 

But if one accepts forged paper pur- 
porting to be his own and pays it to a 
holder for value, the Supreme Court has 
said that it is undoubtedly true as a gen- 
eral rule of commercial law that he can- 
not recall the payment. What he has 
done amounts to an adoption of the pa- 
per as genuine. He is presumed to 
know his own signature. Cooke vs. 
United States, 91 U. S. 389. So it is 
incumbent upon the drawee of a bill or 
check to be satisfied that the signature 
of the drawer is genuine. He must 
know, is conclusively presumed to know, 
whether the signature of the drawer is 
genuine. 

The case of Price vs. Neale, 3 Bur- 
rows, 1354, decided in 1762, established 
the principle that the drawee of a draft, 
having accepted or paid it, cannot com- 
pel repayment of the money upon dis- 
covering that his drawer’s name was 
forged. And for more than a century 
and a half it has been settled law that 
the drawee of a bill must be presumed 
to know as a matter of law the hand- 
writing of his correspondent the drawer 
of the bill, and that it is incumbent 
upon him to be satisfied of the genuine- 
ness of the drawer’s signature. If he 
accepts or pays a bill to which the 
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drawer's name has been forged, he is 
thereby estopped by his act and cannot 
thereafter repudiate his acceptance or 
recover back the money he has paid. The 
principle applies as well to the case of 
a bill paid upon presentment as to one 
accepted and afterwards paid. See Na- 
tional Park Bank vs. Ninth National 
Bank, 46 N. Y. 77 [1871]. 

In Price vs. Neale two bills of ex- 
change had been paid by the drawee, 
the signature of the drawer having been 
forged. One bill was paid when it be- 
came due, without acceptance. The 
other was accepted and paid at ma- 
turity. When the forgery was discov- 
ered, an action was brought to recover 
back the money paid ; it being admitted 
that both parties were equally innocent. 
The action was for money had and 
received, in which no recovery could be 
had unless it was against conscience for 
defendant to retain it. Lord Mansfield 
said that in such a case as the one then 
before him it could not be affirmed that 
it was unconscientious for defendant to 
retain the money he having paid a fair 
and valuable consideration for the bills. 
He continued: 

“Here was no fraud, no wrong; it 
was incumbent upon the plaintiff to be 
satisfied, that the bill drawn upon him 
was the drawer's hand, before he ac- 
cepted or paid it; but was not in- 
cumbent upon defendant to inquire into 
it. There was notice given by the 
defendant to the plaintiff, of a bill 
drawn upon him, and he sends his serv- 
ant to pay it, and take it up; the other 
bill he actually accepts, after which the 
defendant, innocently and bona fide, 
discounts it; the plaintiff lies by for a 
considerable time after he has paid 
these bills and then found they were 
forged. He made no objection to them 
at the time of paying them; whatever 
of neglect there was, was on his side. 
The defendant had actual encourage- 
ment from the plaintiff for negotiating 
the second bill, from the plaintiff's hav- 
ing without any scruple or hesitation 
paid the first; and he paid the whole 
value bona fide. It is a misfortune 



which has happened without the defend- 
ant’s fault or neglect. If there was no 
neglect in the plaintiff, yet there is no 
reason to throw off the loss from one 
innocent man upon another innocent 
man. But in this case if there was any 
fault or negligence in any one, it cer- 
tainly was in the plaintiff and not in 
the defendant." 

It is true that it has been held in 
one case at least that the doctrine of 
Price vs. Neale should not be adhered 
to in cases where the holder of an un- 
accepted bill presents it to the drawee 
for acceptance or payment, and that in 
such cases the unrestricted indorsement 
and presentation of the draft to the 
drawee is a representation on the part 
of the holder and indorser that the sig- 
nature of the drawer is genuine. (Ford 
& Co. vs. People's Bank of Orangeburg, 
74 S. C. 180.) And in North Dakota 
the doctrine of Price vs. Neale has been 
rejected in its entirety. (First Na- 
tional Bank vs. Bank of Wyndmere, 15 
N. D. 299.) But the two cases last 
cited are without support in the deci- 
sions of the English courts and have lit- 
tle, if any, support in the American de- 
cisions. 

Indeed, the principle established by 
Price vs. Neale has been incorporated 
into the uniform Negotiable Instrument 
Act which has been adopted in the Dis- 
trict of Columbia and was in force there 
at the time this payment was made. 
That act provides that the acceptor by 
accepting the instrument engages that 
he will pay it according to the tenor of 
his acceptance and admits “the existence 
of the drawer, the genuineness of his 
signature, his capacity and authority to 
draw the instrument." As payment is 
equivalent to acceptance, the United 
States under the act admitted the gen- 
uineness of the drawer’s signature (Act 
Jan. 12, 1899, c. 47, 30 St. at L. p. 785, 
Sec. 62), if the bill was negotiable. 

As early as 1825, the Supreme Court 
applied the principle of Price vs. Neale 
in United States Bank vs. Bank of 
Georgia, 10 Wheat. 333, 6 L. Ed. 834. 
The Supreme Court, through Mr. Jus- 
tice Story, in United States Bank vs. 
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Bank of Georgia, referred approvingly 
to Price vs. Neale, saying: 

“The case of Price vs. Neale has nev- 
er since been departed from; and in all 
the subsequent decisions in which it has 
been cited, it has had the uniform sup- 
port of the court, and has been deemed 
a satisfactory authority/’ 

Price vs. Neale goes upon the same 
theory as do those which hold that a 
bank is bound to know its customer’s 
signature, and has no remedy where it 
has paid or certified a forged check to 
a bona fide holder for value. The pre- 
sumption is that it has greater means 
and better opportunities to become fa- 
miliar with the handwriting of deposi- 
tors than are afforded the holder. 

The courts have in a number of cases 
held that the rule that the drawee is 
presumed to know the signature of his 
drawer does not apply if the holder by 
his negligence has contributed to the 
success of the fraud practiced. (Mey- 
ers vs. Southwestern National Bank, 
193 Pa. 1, 44; Woods vs. Colony Bank, 
114 Ga. 683; Brennan vs. Merch^pts’, 
etc., Bank, 62 Mich. 343.) But in this 
case the government makes no claim 
that defendant has been guilty of any 
negligence contributory to the fraud 
practiced. Counsel for the government 
comes into court with the statement that 
the Secretary of the Treasury of the 
United States is not presumed to know 
the signatures of such agents of the 
United States as are authorized to draw 
on him. It is argued that the United 
States is entitled to greater protection 
than an individual from the unauthor- 
ized and fraudulent acts of its agents. 
And it is said that to charge the gov- 
ernment with knowledge of the genuine- 
ness of the signatures of those of its 
servants who may be entitled to draw 
upon it is to impose a liability on it 
which public policy demands should be 
borne by individuals dealing with it. 
We are informed that to hold the Treas- 
ury Department liable in a case such as 
the case at bar is not only not common 
sense, but is against the recognized prin- 
ciples of law. Attention is called to the 



recent case of United States vs. Nation- 
al Exchange Bank (1909) 214 U. S. 
302, 317, where the present Chief Jus- 
tice said: 

“The exceptional rule as to certain 
classes of commercial paper proceeds 
upon an assumption of knowledge or 
duty to know, naturally arising from the 
situation of the parties, entirely conso- 
nant with their capabilities, and in ac- 
cord with the common sense view of 
their relation. To apply the rule, how- 
ever, to the government and its duty in 
paying out the millions of pension 
claims, which are yearly discharged by 
means of checks, v^ould require it to be 
assumed that that was known, or ought 
to have been known, which on the face 
of the situation was impossible to be 
known, would besides wholly disregard 
the relation between the parties, and 
would also require that to be assumed 
which the obvious dictates of common 
sense make clear could not truthfully be 
assumed.’’ 

In that case the United States was 
held not chargeable with knowledge of 
the signatures of the vast number of 
persons entitled to receive pensions. 
The action was brought by the United 
States to recover the sum of payments 
made at the subtreasury in Boston upon 
194 pension checks the signatures of 
the persons to whom the checks were 
payable having been forged. The Su- 
preme Court held that the government 
had the right to recover. A similar 
ruling had been rendered in an earlier 
decision made by Judge Coxe in 1889 
in United States vs. Onondaga County 
Savings Bank (D. C.) 39 Fed. 269, 
which we affirmed in 64 Fed. 703, 12 C. 
C. A. 407. * * * * 

The contention of the government that 
an exception should be made in its favor 
to the well-established rule of Price vs. 
Neale must be disregarded. The num- 
ber of persons who can have a right to 
draw bills upon the government is rela- 
tively small, and it should protect itself 
as do banks and other large corporations 
against imposition in such cases. The 
Supreme Court, in Cooke vs. United 
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States, 91 U. S. 389, 23 L. Ed. 237 
(1875) said: 

“When the United States become par- 
ties to commercial paper, they incur all 
the responsibilities of private persons 
under the same circumstances.” 

And we find no warrant for saying 
that the United States is not bound by 
the same law as an individual when it 
enters into transaction of this nature. 

A bill is negotiable paper, except 
where the rule is changed by statute, 
only where it is made payable at all 
events and unconditionally. And this is 
expressly required under the Negotia- 
ble Instruments Law in the United 
States and under the Bills of Exchange 
Act in England. Counsel contend that 
the draft in this case was not negotiable 
because it was upon its face conditional. 
It is said that the words appearing on 
the draft, “and charge the same to ac- 
count for relief of seamen and balance 
of salary/’ made the draft conditional, 
and that it was not to be paid at all un- 
less Congress had appropriated and set 
aside a fund, which was not exhausted 
at the time the draft was presented, for 
the payment of salaries and for the re- 
lief of seamen. If no such fund existed 
for the relief of seamen, or if nothing 
remained unpaid in salary account, the 
draft would have been worthless as the 
holder was bound to know. 

We do not, however, find it necessary 
to determine whether the claim that this 
bill is conditional, and therefore not ne- 
gotiable, is sound or unsound. In our 
view of the matter it is unimportant 
whether it is conditional or uncondi- 
tional, negotiable or nonnegotiable. And 
we are not called upon to say whether 
a bill can be drawn upon the Secretary 
of the Treasury which is unconditional, 
and whether every bill drawn upon him 
is inherently conditional. That question 
can be decided when it arises. But in 
our opinion the doctrine of Price vs. 
Neale is as applicable to nonnegotiable 
bills as it is to negotiable ones. Price 
vs. Neale went upon the theory that a 
drawee knows the signature of his draw- 
er and that it is negligence in him if he 



accepts or pays without first satisfying 
himself respecting the genuineness of 
the signature. There seems to be as 
much reason for applying the principle 
to nonnegotiable paper as to paper 
which is negotiable, and we are una- 
ware that any case has been decided in 
which a court has held the principle ap- 
plicable to instruments which are nego- 
tiable under the law merchant. Amd 
sometimes it is said that without regard 
to the principle of negligence the drawee 
who pays the money should bear the 
loss, assuming that both himself and 
the holder who presented the bill for 
payment are equally innocent, as he is 
the one whose act occasioned the loss. 
But upon whichever of these two theo- 
ries the doctrine of Price vs. Neale may 
rest, and the first of the two seems the 
better reason, they apply with as much 
force where the bill is nonnegotiable as 
where it is negotiable. The importance 
of the distinction between negotiable 
and nonnegotiable paper grows out of 
the principle that the bona fide holder 
of negotiable paper takes free from 
equities while the holder of nonnegotia- 
ble paper takes subject to them. But 
that distinction does not affect the ques- 
tion now under consideration. The act 
of payment follows the acquisition of 
the title by the holder, and it is the ef- 
fect of the act of payment alone which 
is to be determined, and, in determin- 
ing it, it can make no difference wheth- 
er or not the holder acquired the paper 
free from or subject to existing equi- 
ties, and, if it is not unconscientious 
for the holder of a negotiable bill who 
is paid on a forged signature of the 
drawer to retain the money paid him 
by the negligence of the payee no more 
is it unconscientious in the holder of the 
nonnegotiable bill who has been paid in 
the same way to retain what he has been 
paid. 

We are asked to hold, under the au- 
thority of Guaranty Trust Co. vs. Gro- 
trian, 114 Fed. 433, and of Hannay vs. 
Guaranty Trust Co. (C. C.) 187 Fed. 
686, that the money paid can be recov- 
ered back. In the first of these cases a 
draft directed the drawee to pay and' 
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charge the same to account of certain 
flax seed, forged duplicate bills* of 
lading for which were attached to the 
draft. The acceptance was “Accepted 
against indorsed bills of lading' for 
flax seed. The draft was paid without 
knowledge that the bills of lading were 
forged and before the arrival of the 
steamship on which the flax seed should 
have been according to the bills of 
lading and without knowledge that the 
flax seed was not there. 

It was held in that case that the ac- 
ceptance was conditioned on the deliv- 
ery of genuine bills of lading and that, 
as this condition was not waived by 
payment, the acceptor could recover the 
money paid. The same principle was 
involved in the second of these cases. 
But those cases are not in point as re- 
spects the question now before us. In 
the two cases cited, the forgery was not 
of the signature of the drawer, but of 
the bills of lading which purported to 
have been issued by the carrier. The 
drawee of the bill of exchange was not 
presumed to know the genuineness of 
the signatures to the bills of lading. 
The court holding the acceptance and 
payment to have been conditional on 
the genuineness of the bills of lading 
allowed the money to be recovered back 
as the condition had not been realized. 

Judgment is affirmed. 

(219 Fed. Rep. 648.) 

© 

Stockholder’s Liability, U. S. 
Court 

Insolvency — Assessment — Revocation. 
U. S. Circuit Court of Appeals, First 
Circuit, January 7, 1915. 

PEPPER VS. SPRINGFIELD INSTITUTION FOR 

8AVINGS ET AL. SPRINGFIELD INSTI- 
TUTION FOR SAVINGS VS. PEPPER. 

Where an assessment of 100 per cent, 
had been levied on the stockholders of a 
national bank, a subsequent assessment of 
forty-nine per cent, could not be sustained 
while the original assessment continued in 
force. 

The Comptroller of the Currency having 
found a national bank insolvent and made 



an assessment of 100 per cent, on its stock, 
such assessment was not vacated or an- 
nulled by a letter written by the Comp- 
troller to the directors, approving a con- 
templated sale of bonds held by the bank, 
and stating that, if such sale was made, he 
did not hesitate to say that there would be 
no necessity for an assessment on stock- 
holders, unless an unlooked-for shrinkage 
in the value of the assets should occur, 
which was highly improbable. (218 Fed. 
Rep.) 

© 

/APPEALS from the District Court 
of the United States for the Dis- 
trict of Massachusetts ; George H. Bing- 
ham, Judge. 

Suit by Ellis S. Pepper, as receiver, 
etc., against the Springfield Institution 
for Savings and others. From a judg- 
ment in favor of defendants, plaintiff 
appeals, and the Springfield Institution 
for Savings and others prosecute a 
cross-appeal against the receiver. Af- 
firmed. 

© 

STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION. 

pUTNAM, Circuit Judge: The prop- 
ositions submitted to the court at 
the trial of this case suggested the ne- 
cessity of determining whether we could 
be required to make offsets or rebates, 
involving any such troublesome ques- 
tions as grew out of the failure of the 
Pacific National Bank, some of which 
appeared in Delano vs. Butler, Receiv- 
er, 118 U. S. 634. An examination of 
this record, however, shows that the 
case was disposed of by the District 
Court on a very simple proposition, 
w’hich enables us to affirm the results 
reached in that court without concern- 
ing ourselves at present about what may 
hereafter follow. 

It seems there were two assessments 
on the stockholders of a failed national 
bank, the first one being for the full 
amount of the par of its stock, and the 
second one being for forty-nine per cent, 
of the same par. There was an incom- 
plete attempt to annul the first assess- 
ment of the par of the stock,, and the 
present proceedings were instituted on 
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the second assessment of forty-nine per 
cent. As we have said, there was an 
attempt to annul the first assessment 
and hold the second assessment valid; 
the court conceding that both assess- 
ments, which amounted to 149 per cent., 
could not stand together, citing in sup- 
port of that proposition Studebaker vs. 
Perry, 184 U. S. 258. It is not appar- 
ent that Studebaker vs. Perry ruled this 
particular point; but we have no occa- 
sion to cite authorities in reference to it, 
because it is too plain a proposition that 
assessments of $149 a share would not 
be valid under the statute to require any 
citation of authorities in reference 
thereto. 

The attempt to invalidate the first as- 
sessment was put on the following 
grounds by the court below. Our ref- 
erences to what was thus said do not 
require us to go into dates, or any de- 
tails except those which we give, as 
follows : 

After the assessment of $100 per 
share was laid, an arrangement was en- 
tered into by which the creditors of the 
bank, and perhaps some others, ar- 
ranged to take up a mass of bonds held 
by the insolvent bank, issued by the 
American Writing Paper Company, on 
terms which it was thought would make 
the insolvent bank solvent. Thereupon 
the Comptroller of the Currency sent 
to the directors of the insolvent bank a 
letter, of which the following is a copy: 

‘‘The Board of Directors, Pynchon Na- 
tional Bank, Springfield, Mass. 

“Gentlemen: In view of the effort 

now being made by the directors and 
stockholders of the Pynchon National 
Bank of Springfield, Mass, (insolvent), 
to dispose of to the stockholders a large 
number of the first mortgage bonds of 
the American Writing Paper Company, 
I wish to say to your board that this 
will effect a settlement of the affairs of 
this bank that will be eminently satis- 
factory to all interests, and one which 
I am very hopeful will be accomplished. 

“I am just in receipt of the report 
of the special examination of this trust, 
made by an official of this department, 



sent to Springfield for that purpose, 
and I am quite satisfied if this sale of 
bonds is effected the receiver will be 
able to pay out to the creditors one 
hundred (100) cents on the dollar, and 
that within a very few months. 

“I wish further to say that after this 
examination it is very plain that there 
will be no escape from an assessment 
of 100 per cent, against the stockhold- 
ers, if the receiver had to put the Writ- 
ing Paper bonds on the market at 65 or 
thereabouts. 

“The receiver and the special exam- 
iner report most confidently that if these 
bonds are taken at ninety-five (95), the 
trust will pay out in full, and I do not 
hesitate to say there will be no assess- 
ment necessary against the stockhold- 
ers, unless some unlooked-for shrinkage 
in value of assets should happen, which, 
of course, is highly improbable. 

“I trust that you, gentlemen, will use 
every possible effort to effect this most 
satisfactory settlement of these matters. 

“Respectfully, 

“Wm. B. Ridgely, Comptroller.” 

This letter was written by the Comp- 
troller in good faith, and with the ex- 
pectation that it would be shown, and 
it was shown, to the shareholders, in- 
cluding the savings banks, parties to 
these proceedings. Those banks made 
certain payments to the receiver, which 
were not directly by way of purchas- 
ing any portion of the bonds of the 
American Writing Paper Company 
aforesaid, but were intended to make 
up certain deficiencies which came from 
disposing of some of those bonds to 
other parties, so as to leave the receiver 
in the same condition in which he would 
have been if the savings banks, parties 
to these proceedings, had taken these 
bonds on the same terms that other 
stockholders took them. These details 
we need not go into further, because 
the case as we leave it does not rest 
there. Thereupon, however, the en- 
forcement of the first assessment of 
$100 on each share was suspended; but 
subsequently, for reasons which were 
not explained to us, it was thought nec- 
essary to make this other assessment of 
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$49 per share, which other assessment 
forms the basis of the present litigation, 
the primary question as to which is 
whether or not this assessment can be 
enforced. 

So far as we can discover, the action 
of the Comptroller about not enforcing 
the first assessment was in pursuance of 
the letter which we have copied into this 
opinion. Neither that letter, nor any- 
thing which followed it, in terms an- 
nulled the first assessment; and all that 
can be said about it further is that no 
attempt was made to enforce it. The 
agreed statement which makes a part of 
the record states as follows: 

“Said letter of the Comptroller of the 
Currency addressed to the board of di- 
rectors related to an effort then being 
made by the directors, stockholders, and 
the receiver to procure the purchase 
from the receiver of said American 
Writing Paper Company bonds at the 
price at which they had been bought by 
the bank. Said directors and the re- 
ceiver were then of the opinion that if 
said purchase upon said terms could be 
effected it would provide sufficient 
funds to enable the receiver of said bank 
to pay its debts in full, thereby obviat- 
ing the necessity for the payment of 
said assessment or the enforcement of 
any personal liability whatsoever on the 
part of the stockholders.” 

We find nothing further in the record, 
or in the opinion of the District Court, 
which shows any definite action in ref- 
erence to the first assessment. Neither 
the record nor the opinion of the Dis- 
trict Court assumes to discuss the ques- 
tion whether or not the assessment of 
$100 per share, laid by the Comptrol- 
ler, could be annulled, or in any way 
disposed of, in this informal manner. 
The history of the statutes of the Unit- 
ed States on this topic, and their na- 
ture, are well shown by Kennedy vs. 
Gibson, 8 Wall. 498; Bushnell vs. Le- 
land, 164 U. S. 684, and Studebaker vs. 
Perry, ubi supra, at various points 
through the opinion. These citations 
show that the duty of the Comptroller 
in this connection was a quasi-judicial 
one, with the result that any findings, 



though ex parte, were absolutely bind- 
ing on the shareholders, and were of a 
character which involved an accounting 
and a solemn record on the part of the 
Comptroller's department. It is not 
credible that the solemn findings of the 
Comptroller of such a character should 
be nullified and wiped out by a mere 
letter such as we have quoted, followed 
by the mere inaction of the kind we 
have described. However this may be, 
there is no thorough discussion in the 
record, or in the opinion of the District 
Court, which enables us to ascertain 
that the first assessment of the par of 
the stock was ever annulled. The cor- 
respondence merely shows an intention 
not to enforce it. On this account, we 
agree without hesitation that the decree 
of the District Court dismissing the re- 
ceiver's bill for the enforcement of the 
assessment of forty-nine per cent, was 
correct; and, as the fate of the cross- 
bill here necessarily follows the fate of 
the original bill, the dismissal of the 
cross-bill was also correct. 

The decree of the District Court re- 
fused any costs on the cross-bill, and 
the relations of the parties, on the 
whole, relieve us from the necessity of 
determining any right to costs on these 
appeals. Therefore the judgment will 
be as follows, in each appeal. 

The decree of the District Court is 
affirmed, without costs. 

(218 Fed. Rep.) 




Book Review 

How to Finance a Business. Chicago. 
A. W. Shaw & Co. 

JN this book of 127 pages are set forth 
“202 proved methods of raising capi- 
tal and using credit." It contains a 
great deal of really helpful advice on 
the important subject of which it treats, 
and the information is very clearly 
presented. Books like this aid one in 
the difficult art of getting on in the 
world and are decidedly useful. The 
suggestions made are practical, and 
carefully observed will serve to assist 
in winning business success. 
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New President of the National Bank of 
Commerce, St. Louis 




John G. Lonsdale 

PRESIDENT NATIONAL BANK OF COMMERCE, ST. LOUIS 



a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the National Bank of Com- 
merce of St. Louis, on June 15, John G. 
Lonsdale was elected president and 
Tom Randolph was elected chairman 
of the board. ’ 

John G. Lonsdale was born in Mem- 
phis, Tennessee, in 1872. In 1891 he 
established a real estate and insurance 
business in Hot Springs, becoming in 
1894 a member of the firm of J. P. 



Mellard Sc Co. Mr. Lonsdale was ap- 
pointed receiver of the Little Rock, Hot 
Springs 8c Texas Railway by the Uni- 
ted States Court, and so successfully did 
he administer the assets of the corpora- 
tion that in 1899 he and his associates 
reorganized the road as the Little Rock, 
Hot Springs Sc Western, and Mr. Lons- 
dale became its vice-president. 

About that time he formed a partner- 
ship under the title of Gaines Sc Lons- 
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dale, private bankers, to deal in invest- 
ment securities, afterwards acquiring 
the interests of his partners and contin- 
uing the business under the title of J. 
G. Lonsdale & Co. He became the New 
York partner of Logan & Bryan, bank- 
ers and brokers, in 1905, and his po- 
sition brought him in contact with many 
of the bankers throughout the country. 

Mr. Lonsdale has always been a stu- 
dent of financial and economic subjects, 
and has had practical experience in 
banking, having been one of the organ- 
izers and a director of the Security 
Bank, of Hot Springs, and he was in- 
strumental in bringing about the consol- 
idation in 1904 of the Citizens Bank 
with the Exchange National Bank of 
Little Rock, of which he was for a time 
a director. He had been a regular at- 
tendant at the conventions of the Amer- 



ican Bankers' Association for many* 
years, and has kept in close touch with 
the banking fraternity and interested 
himself in the subjects which interested 
bankers. 

Socially Mr. Lonsdale is well known,, 
being one of the executive committee of 
the New York Southern Society and 
president of the Tennessee Society in 
New York. He is also interested in 
public welfare work. 

In going to the bank Mr. Lonsdale 
severs all other connections, and having 
no entangling alliances, and as he was 
the unanimous choice of the board, he 
will no doubt have complete harmony 
in the institution to which he will in fu- 
ture devote his business life. 

The National Bank of Commerce has 
a capital and surplus of $12,000,000 
and deposits of $44,000,000. 



SB 



Unique Deed 



TN consideration of the payment of $1, 
and with other due formalities of 
law, says the Syracuse, N. Y., ‘‘Post- 
Standard" of recent date, the First Na- 
tional Bank of Syracuse has sold and 
delivered to the New York Telephone 
Company eighteen inches of four-pair, 
lead-covered cable, be the quantity of 
the same more or less, penetrating the 
wall of the great cash vault on the 
ground floor of the bank's new build- 
ing, South Warren and East Washing- 
ton streets. 

President A. W. Hudson, of the bank, 
who signed the document under which 
the transfer is made, thus explained the 
transaction. 

The construction of the vault included 
two cables carrying wires for electric 
lighting purposes to the interior. A few 
days ago the bank decided to have a 
telephone inside the vault. To put ad- 
ditional wires through the heavy steel 
plates and concrete was out of the ques- 



tion, especially as the route is made in- 
tricate for protective purposes. More- 
over, one of the requirements of the 
telephone business, under the Public 
Service Commission act, is that the tele- 
phone company shall own the wires over 
which service is maintained right up to 
the instrument. 

To overcome this difficulty, the bank 
decided to get along with one set of 
wires for lighting and deeded the other 
section of about eighteen inches to the 
telephone corporation, the ownership to 
revert to the bank if the vault station 
is discontinued. 

Two bank employes will be in charge 
of the cash inside the vault. Sum- 
moned outside to answer a 'phone call 
while handling bills and coin, either 
would have to lock up the money or 
count it all over upon his return in order 
to maintain responsibility. Hence the 
innovation of a vault telephone and the 
unique real estate deal. 
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Banking Publicity 



Conducted by 



t. d. MacGregor 



Bank Advertising in a Small 
Town 

By J. B. Powell, Columbia, Mo. 

D OES it pay to advertise a bank 
in a small town? 

James P. Hinton, cashier of 
the Hannibal National Bank, Hannibal, 
Mo., believes it does, and he even goes 
farther and proves that it pays even in 
a period of financial stringency. 

In 1911 the Hannibal National Bank 
opened a regular savings department 
and began to advertise it, and as a re- 
sult in four years $156,000 have been 
attracted to its savings department. 

Previous to this time only one of the 
banks of Hannibal had made any effort 
to push a savings department. All four 
of the banks had, of course, been re- 
ceiving time deposits by the issuance of 
time certificates with three per cent, in- 
terest. 

The bankers of Hannibal were like 
the bankers of all growing towns — they 
knew they should have regular savings 
departments, but hesitated to make the 
start because of the fear that the cost of 
operation would eat up all the profits. 

Finally, Mr. Hinton decided to take 
the plunge. He contracted for space in 
the evening newspaper, the size of the 
space being five inches double column 
and the frequency of insertion being 
every other day throughout the year. 
Mr. Hinton is now using both papers in 
Hannibal and since the first insertion of 
his ad, there has been no let up in the 
publicity. 

In addition to the newspaper publici- 
ty, the bank uses a letter system and a 
booklet and has originated many unique 
stunts. Two years . ago Mr. Hinton 



made everybody in Northeast Missouri 
talk about his bank by offering $1 de- 
posit free to every baby in the com- 
munity whose parents would register it 
at the bank. When parents bring their 




James P. Hinton 

CASHIER HANNIBAL NATIONAL BANK, 
HANNIBAL, MISSOURI 



babies to the bank and register their 
names the bank starts the deposit with 
$1. This can not be drawn out until 
the parents have deposited another dol- 
lar and left the whole deposit in the 
bank for one year. The writer was 
amazed to see how some of these “baby 
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depositors” had added to their accounts, 
several of them running from $25 to 
$50. 

As to the effect of the advertising on 
the savings department, I will let Mr. 
Hinton tell the story himself: 

‘‘We opened up our savings depart- 
ment in 1911 and without in any wise 
interfering with any of our other de- 
partments, have accumulated a deposit 
at the present time of $156,000. Al- 
though we pay three per cent, interest 
on all time and savings deposits, as a 
matter of fact our savings deposits cost 
us, during 1914, but 2.6 per cent. We 
reserve the right, of course, to demand 
notice in the withdrawal of these depos- 
its, but neither the National Bank nor 
any of the other banks in Hannibal have 
availed themselves of this privilege. 

‘‘We have four general classes of de- 
posits: (1) country banks subject to 
check on demand; (2) counter custom- 
ers subject to check on demand; (3) 
certificates of deposit which when the 



deposit is made carries a contract for 
payment at the end of six months or one 
year; (4) regular savings department 
deposits. 

“We have just about the same num- 
ber of depositors in our savings depart- 
ment that we have in our commercial 
department. We have two bookkeepers 
who have charge of our commercial ac- 
counts. The savings bookkeeping re- 
quires on an average one and one-half 
hours each day for one bookkeeper. Of 
course at the end of each six months* 
period there are two or three days when 
all hands are kept busy figuring inter- 
est. We, however, did not make any 
additions to the force when we put on 
the savings department. One of our 
regular bookkeepers took on this work 
in addition to his other duties. 

“And here is the important part of the 
story : 

“During the past two years of de- 
pressed business conditions, our savings 
deposits are the only line of deposits 
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Rale* for Baby Depositors. 

Rule 1. Any Imbjr under the tge of one 
yeti r whose parents have n deposit In me 
flanttibnl National Band may lie regis- 
tered on the Baby Savings Register'd toe 
bank. 

Rule 2. Any baby so registered wlH hr 
given one of the special baby pass books 
showing a deposit ot one dollar to the 
credit of the baity 

Kale 3. Tills depOMl cannot lie with- 
drawn until an additional deposit of one 
dollar lias lieen added to this account and 
the deposit Has remained <in the bank for 
one year or more. 

Rule 4. Interest will not I >egin on this 
deposit until after ‘an additional dollar 
has been deposited to the credit of this 
account. 

Rules. This baby pass book may lie 
exchanged for one of the regular blue 
Pavings Department Pass Books at any 
time after the second deposit has been 
made. 

Rule 6. After this deposit fiestas. to 
draw interest, it will l>e subject to* sli of 
the rules and regulation* ot the Paving^ 
Depart uien 1 of this bunk. 






BABY BVPOSITORS PASS BOOK 
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that have shown a continuous growth; 
the other three lines have all shown a 
shrinkage/* 

There are many other unusual feat' 
ores to be found in the Hannibal Na- 
tional Bank, and most of them can be 
traced back to the spirit the bank has 
created largely through its advertising 
and service ideas. This is the largest 
bank and does more business than any 
other in Northeast Missouri. In spite 
of this fact, it is operated with a much 
smaller clerical force than any other in- 
stitution in that section. This is due to 
a profit-sharing plan that the bank has 
with its employees. This system has 
been in force for five years and every 
clerk who has been with the bank for a 
certain length of time becomes a member 
of the profit-sharing system and receives 
his check semi-annually with the stock- 
holders of the bank. The amount re- 
bated to the employee is in proportion to 
his salary. 

One wonders what kind of training 
has developed this unusual banking abil- 
ity in a small city bank cashier. Before 
Mr. Hinton was appointed cashier of the 
Hannibal National Bank he had never 
been in a bank before except as a cus- 
tomer. He was a coal and ice dealer, 
the owner of the largest coal and ice 
business of his section. He had attract- 
ed the attention of the bank directors 
through his unusual business ability. He 
perfected a system of credit ratings for 
customers of ice and coal business that 
was adopted by every dealer in his sec- 
tion. 

And Mr. Hinton has other activities. 
He was president of the Missouri Bank- 
ers Association and during his term 
every bank in Missouri was a member 
of the State Association, a record that 
has never been equaled. He is chair- 
man of the executive board of the Y. M. 
C. A. of Missouri. He is a friend of 
the boys and at one time organized a 
Sunday school class that contained only 
boys who had never been to Sunday 
school in their lives. In the summer 
he organizes boys* camps. 

All of this latter, of course, is foreign 
to the banking business; but perhaps it 



shows why his bank is different from 
many other banks. It also shows why 
Mr. Hinton has been offered some of 
the most attractive banking positions in 
several large cities, which he has always 
refused because he prefers to live in a 
small city. 



A Good Old Bank 



And It Does Some Good Advertising 



W E recently received this letter: 

The Savings Bank of Utica, 

Utica, N. Y. 

CHARLES A. MILLER, PREST. 

RUFUS P. BIRDSEYE, TREAS. 

My dear Mr. MacGregor: — 

A few years ago I had the pleasure of 
meeting you, and although you have doubt- 
less forgotten it, your enthusiasm and spir- 
ited argument for greater banking publicity 
infused a similar spirit in me. 

For five years I have been studying, prac- 
tising and preaching publicity for banks. 
Your books and articles have been invaluable 
to me. Recently I organized and am at 
present conducting a Service Department in 
this bank. You will get the idea from the 
inclosed booklets. It’s working splendidly. 

I wish to keep in touch with your work 
and methods and most of all to reflect as 
much as possible the personal, human touch, 
your work has shown in the past. 

Cordially, 

Chas. D. Jarvis, 

Service Dept. 

Mr. Jarvis is an apt pupil all right, a» 
may be judged from the newspaper ad- 
vertisements of his bank reproduced 
herewith. 

The gist of the Service Department 
idea is expressed in these two para- 
graphs from one of the leaflets issued by 
the bank: 

A Depositors’ Service Department has re- 
cently been installed and we cordially invite 
all our past, present and prospective depos- 
itors to make use of it. We desire, especial- 
ly, to serve women, boys and girls, and 
others who wish to discuss such matters as 
investments, banking, where to go to 
school, home savings plans, home buying, 
etc. 

When you come in, whether you have an 
account or not, we want you to feel at home. 
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This Bank 
Is Owned 
by 
Its 

Depositors 

ft la • partly aatul taoUtutiaa. 




It u aay otter lit proportion to bio 
dopoolUk Kvtry on. ahorto equally 
la Oindtnda, ALL ot which go to tho 
dopoollofm. Thoro pro no atoekhold- 
rro to aharo dividend* II or atora 
opens aa account and ntakao you a 
pro rata owner ot UUoa't only Bor- 
in*! Bank. Too oaa Join by aaajl IT 
you wiab. Write or call tor booklet. 



T9 EVHY lEPtSim 



coeal ter 11.00 or more before 
Uw third day at June, we win 
a copy of IDbert Hut>- 
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•• THE OAVINOO BRACK.'* 
Be eere and aek for It, DM- 
— start the Pilot Of Bvery 
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The Savings Bank 
122 of Utica 22 

Cum Straat aft Bask Ploea. ErtibH l M 79 Yatn 

&*»'* 2s4 ^ Rh— ibm Otar *17 jmjmiM. 

Dividends Start the Firet of Every Month. 



How to Make “dean-op Week” 
Start a Savings Aeeonnt 

Sell your old rubbish, 
etc., and utie the money to 
start your first savings 
account at Utica's only 
Savings Bank, the feav- 
Ings Bank of Utica. 

This la a puraly mutual Institu- 
tion, owoqd setlrely by lu de- 
positors, established ft years and 
now bavin* over tlT.S04.aMM re- 
sources. ft is THB Rank for sav- 
ings. Write, phone or call for 
valuable booklet. 

Dhftdmh 8 tart the Firut of Every Month. 

The Savings Bank of 

1839 Utica 1915 




Resources Over $17,000409.00. 



HITMAN INTEREST COPY 



Most of all we desire your friendly co- 
operation that the bank may continue to be 
more and more worthy of your friendship 
and good will — that its usefulness to you and 
.your friends may constantly increase. 

“Our Strength Is Your Protection” is 
the title of another excellent folder ex- 
plaining “Why the Savings Bank of 
Utica is Your Bank.” 

This bank has over 33,000 depositors, 
which is a very large number for a city 
*the size of Utica. Let us assume that 
the good advertising of Mr. Jarvis has 
helped, though the fact that the bank is 
seventy-six years old and its being the 
only savings bank in the city must have 
liad something to do with its success. 



Advertising That Paid 

A Kansas Bank’s Campaign Brought in 
$7,500 in One Roll 

RECENT news item from Junction 
City, Kan., is of interest to bank 
advertisers who yearn for direct results 
from their advertising. It was dated 
April 20 last and read as follows : 

A Geary County farmer motored into 
town today with a “flash roll” that made the 
ordinary bundle, consisting of a yellow-back 
draped around a bunch of $1 bills, look like 
a motor boat putting on airs in the presence 
of a dreadnaught. 

There was $7,500 in the roll, and it mostly 
was in $1 bills, the whole filling a grain sack. 
It took bank officials more than an hour to 
count the money. 

The farmer brought in the currency as a 
result of a savings account campaign con- 
ducted by a local bank. The farmer had 
done no business with hanks in years. 



What D’ye Mean Nature’s 
Nature? 



A Piece of Bank Advertising Which Is 
as Clear as Mud 



JR* OLLOWING are a few paragraphs 
taken from a piece of advertising 
literature submitted to us for criticism 
by a bank whose name charity bids us to 
withhold : 

Along the business path of Nature’s nature 
loom some characteristics which have never 
met disaster. 

Search as you may, you will always find 
success emphasized where trained ability, ar- 
mored with tenacity and true character, 
meets the wants of men and women, by ex- 
tending a receptive hand and an open heart, 
adopting and maintaining a policy broad 
enough to compass and grasp the opportuni- 
ty to make conversations congenial while 
placing the arm of guidance unnoticed 
around each individual proposition and sep- 
arating the possibilities. 

Would you not feel more at home with a 
bank which is making stepping stones out of 
a depression and is pushing forward with a 
stride that swings its customers also along 
safe channels to the admiration of all? 

The writer has tried to be hifalutin in 
his language and the result is a plethora 
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of words and a paucity of ideas. Of 
course it may be a cipher message, but 
we submit that an advertisement in code 
has only mild virtue from an advertising 
standpoint. 

How Banks Are Advertising 

Note and Comment on Current 
Financial Advertising 

*J^HE Enterprise Bank of Bamberg, 
N. C., sends out a card bearing ail 
interest table showing results of saving 
and depositing from $1 to $25 monthly 
for from one to ten years at five per 
cent, compound interest. 

® 

A “Service Book" with a very at- 
tractive cover in colors is issued by the 
Cleveland Trust Company. It is an in- 
dex and a statement of what the Cleve- 
land Trust Company ean do for its pa- 
trons. The half tone illustrations are 
particularly fine. 

<•> 

This strong argument is used by the 
Second Ward Savings Bank of Milwau- 
kee: 

The Second Ward Savings Bank has 
a dozen depositors who have been de- 
positors fo r over fifty years — speaks 
well for pleasant and satisfactory 
banking relations, doesn't it? 

® 

The Mercantile Trust Company, of 
St. Louis, is running the reproduced loan 
advertisement in daily newspapers in 
different sections of the country. We 
suppose the copy is from the able and 
prolific pen of John Ring, Jr. 

® 

The People Trust and Savings Bank 
of Chicago is conducting a “boy” thrift 
campaign, using street car advertising 



and other publicity directed toward get- 
ting the future business and professional 
men of Chicago to open savings accounts 



MONEY 

to Loan 

on 

Business Properties 

We are in a position to 
make loans (first mortgage 
" security) on retail or whole 
sale business properties in 
centrally located business 
districts in large dries. 

Loan Repayable 
by our 

Serial PaymentPlan 

We invite Correspondence 
from corporations and in- 
dividuals requiring large 
sums on above security—* 
only. 

Money advanced on 
construction loans 

as work progresses. Amount 
of loan limited only by pm* 
portions te security. 



Current rates of 
interest 

and commission 



All correspondence regarded 
as confidential. Prompt 
answers to all applications. 

Real 6 state Loan Department 

MERCANTILE 
TRUST CO. 

Member Federal Reserve Beak 

St. Louis. Mo. 

Cetitel end Surplus 
Nine and One-Huff Mllllen Detiers 



SOMETHING NEW 
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at that institution, with the double idea 
of making them thrifty and securing 
them as customers on a broader scale in 
the future. The Federal Title and 
Trust Company of Beaver Falls, Pa., is 
making a similar effort and has pub- 
lished a booklet of boys’ experiences in 
saving. 



® 



A prize of $50 was awarded by the 
Old Dominion Trust Company, of Rich- 
mond, Va., for the design shown here. 
The contest resulted in many good de- 
signs, but it was considered that the one 




A PRIZE EMBLEM 



shown could not be improved upon. In 
commenting on the design in a newspa- 
per announcement, the company said : 

Strength is represented by the rock out- 
lining the State of Virginia, which is as 
strong as the nation itself and will endure 
forever — and typifies the foundation on 
which is built the Old Dominion Trust Com- 
pany. 

Fidelity and service are symbolized in the 
experienced and faithful life guard, a figure 
recognized the world over as the highest em- 
bodiment of human endeavor in the service 
for others — always prepared and ready to 
serve and to save. This figure in connection 
with the lighthouse shedding forth its guid- 
ing rays of protection and safety and the 
strong links of the endless chain binding 
all together, characterize every feature of 
service and perfect combination. 



The First National Bank, of Grand 
Forks, N. D., used this out-of-the ordi- 
nary line of talk in a recent ad., ad- 
dressed to farmers in its territory: 

FARMER BROWN’S ONLY 
MISTAKE 

“This is Brown’s farm — the best in the 
county. Brown began here twenty years 
ago, with nothing. Now you see what he 
has. He doesn’t owe a cent. He never bor- 
rowed a dollar. He has gone it alone.” 

We all respect such a man. But wait a 
minute! Doubtless there have been times 
when Brown could have used some additional 
money with much greater profit. Why didn’t 
he? Had he borrowed money freely from 
his bank, it is almost certain that he would 
be A FAR RICHER MAN THAN HE IS. 
It will be a sound business move, when you 
open an account with the First National 
Bank and become a banking farmer. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK 
Grand Forks, N. D. 



® 



The National Bank of Commerce of 
Williamson, W. Va., has adopted an em- 
blem which features a “N. & W.” coal 
car and the slogan “Ask the Man Who 
Banks Here.” This slogan is all right 
though patently an adaptation of the 
Packard automobile’s “Ask the Man 
Who Owns One.” 

® 



When the First National Bank, of 
Syracuse, N. Y., moved into its new 
building recently, one of the local de- 
partment stores, Dey Brothers & Co., 
ran this little supplement to its regular 
advertising: 

ANOTHER NEW BUILDING FOR 
SYRACUSE 

The opening of the new building of 
the First National Bank increases the 
importance of Syracuse as a financial 
center. 

This is a notable occasion for our 
business friends, and for us as well. 
For now we are nearer neighbors than 
we were before. 

We extend our congratulations and 
best wishes to the officers upon their 
achievement. 

Dey Brothers & Co. 

® 

D. L. Hardee, manager of the De- 
partment of Publicity and New Busi- 
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ness of the Wachovia Bank and Trust 
Company, of Winston-Salem, N. C., 
sends us some of the excellent advertis- 
ing matter of that institution, including 
two house organs, “The Solicitor/' a 
monthly magazine of banking, and the 
Thrift Edition of the “Official Bulletin" 
of the bank. They are both extremely 
effective pieces of advertising matter. 

0 

The First National Bank of Com- 
merce, Hattiesburg, Miss., reproduced 
in leaflet form an article from a local 
newspaper on “National Banks." 

0 

The Commercial National Bank of 
Raleigh, N. C., reproduced from “The 
Progressive Farmer" some good agricul- 
tural advice as “A Prosperity Program 
for Wake County." 

0 



The draped figure of Liberty with 
the American flag is the emblem of the 
National Bank of the Republic, of Chi- 
cago. The bank is now using it quite 




A NOBLE BANK EMBLEM 



“The Autobiography of Mr. Dollar 
Bill" is a good booklet issued by the 
Scandinavian American Bank, Grand 
Forks, N. D. 

0 

Two ways of featuring in its adver- 
tising the growth of a bank are illus- 
trated in the reproduced advertise- 
ments of The Bank for Savings, of 
Seattle, and the San Diego Savings 
Bank. It is perfectly legitimate to do 
a little crowing once in a while, if you 
Rave anything to crow about. 



extensively on a poster stamp, being one 
of the increasing number of institutions 
that are using this form of publicity. 

0 

Grover Keyton, manager of the Sav- 
ings Department of .the New Farley 
National Bank, of Montgomery, Ala., 
writes : 

I am enclosing herein photograph of Win- 
dow Display of Home Savings Banks which 
I recently used for our bank in the window 
of the Light Company of this city. We did 
not have a window of our own large enough ; 





WIVEl 1 




m 




THE BANK 
FOR SAVINGS 



EMPHASIZING GROWTH 
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— THE NEW FARt fY NATIONAL BANK ttitfyiurffi 
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A FINE WINDOW DISPLAY, PART OF A THRIFT CAMPAIGN 



hence we obtained the use of Light Company 
window. 

I also enclose copy used on cards in this 
window. In addition we used about four 
hundred small savings banks, together with 
a number of savings bank books showing 
the result of saving different sums weekly 
and monthly, together with the interest that 
would be allowed by us on such deposits. 
One book also explained in every-day terms 
“compound interest.” 

In connection with this display we placed 
in one of the Sunday papers large adver- 
tisement, copy of which is enclosed herein, 
together with news item appearing in same 
edition. 

My one idea in writing copy for cards and 
newspaper advertisement was to reach the 
class of people with small sums, and I en- 
deavored to impress upon them the fact that 
we wanted to help them better themselves, 
and that their account would be welcome at 
our bank. 

We were very much pleased with the re- 
sults obtained, for we opened quite a number 
of savings accounts and in most instances 
were asked for a Home Safe. Besides the 
actual results obtained we heard many fa- 
vorable comments upon the display, and be- 
lieve that we created quite a lot of good 
will for ourselves. 

The cost of the display was nominal. If 
you think the matter enclosed herein worthy 
of mention in your Magazine, I shall be 
pleased to have you make such comment as 
you might deem proper. 

We reproduce a photograph of the 
window display. This same photograph 
formed the piece de resistance of a 



quarter-page newspaper ad. in the* 
“Journal/* which likewise ran this ex- 
cellent “write-up** in the news columns 

The value to the business public of the 
great stress being now laid on savings by 
the Farley National and other banks can 
hardly be overestimated. The recent sav- 
ings displays of the New Farley National 
Bank in the windows of the Montgomery 
Light and Water Power Company have been 
the subject of much favorable comment on 
all sides. Mechanics, salesmen, business 
men, young people and fashionable society 
folks all have viewed and studied the dis- 
play showing that the habit of saving is 
now an interested and animated topic to 
every one. 

The unusual and attractive display of sav- 
ings banks can be seen all this week at the* 
Light Company. This display is of unusual 
educational value. Numerous cards with ap- 
propriate lettering on the subject of savings 
commands the attention. The subject mat- 
ter of these cards was no doubt the product 
of one who has studied both the banking 
business as well as human nature. • Just 
enough is said to cause a person to thinks 

Stretched across the entire width of the 
back of the window, elevated above the dis- 
play of formations, is a large streamer on 
which is printed the following general in- 
scription: “Make Montgomery thrifty is the 
Slogan of this Helpful Bank — Every New 
Saver is a Better Citizen — One Dollar Starts 
an Account. Government Supervision and 
Conservative Management Guarantee Abso- 
lute Safety.” 

Doubtless as soon as banks in other cities 
learn of the success of the Montgomery 
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display there will be countless numbers of 
exhibits in many cities throughout the coun- 
try. There is every indication at present 
that some of the leading banking journals 
of the country will request a photo of the 
display and reproduce same along with a 
write-up of the Montgomery bank in an 
early issue of their publications. 

A leading business man of the community 
employing seventy-five people said to-day: 
“I am glad such an exhibit has been ar- 
ranged. I want to see the banks encourage 
savings. The savings habit spread through- 
out Montgomery will be a blessing to insti- 
tutions employing large numbers of people/* 




A MRU 1C AX » NATIONAL BANK. RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 
A PATRIOTIC BANK 



The American National of Richmond, 
Va., sends out a postal bearing the re- 
produced photograph of its building 
“all dolled up” for a patriotic occasion. 



0 



J. Stanley Corwin, of the Columbia 
Trust Company, New York, sends sam- 
ple of its recent publicity. A “Calendar 
for Taxpayers” contains important in- 



formation concerning the Federal In- 
come Tax and local taxation in the city 
of New York. “Trust Company Effi- 
ciency” is a syndicated booklet giving; 
the customary trust company informa- 
tion. Both are good pieces of advertis- 
ing literature. 

0 



Vice-president E. T. Wilson, of The 
National Bank of Tacoma, whites: 

We have been quite interested in follow- 
ing the comments of Mr. MacGregor in his 
department of the magazine and are enclos- 
ing herewith two clippings from our local 
papers showing the character of advertising 
which this bank is now doing. While the 
publication of questions and answers has 
only been followed for a couple of weeks, it 
is attracting considerable attention and we 
believe it is proving effective in accomplish- 
ing results. Questions are coming in quite 
rapidly and are frequently subjects of dis- 
cussion among newspaper readers. We 
would like to know what you think of the 
idea. 

We think this is a splendid idea,, 
chiefly because it is comparatively new 
in bank advertising. Of course, it is 
not necessary to wait until readers ac- 
tually send in questions, as suitable ones, 
can be suggested and answered ji^st as 



Usk Ik NaM Ink i Ton" 

IVto are many fMlani of t hak'i operation concerning whirl 
tUr publio groetslly t. but little informed. 

Knitting this fart. The National Bank of Taroma will a newer in 
l •ie»r roUinio* on Mondays and Wednesday* question* rrUlive to bank- 
ing |j«« and prartire* 

Are there *ny stub paint, with nhirh VOL’ are not families? Any 
banking rule, you do not uadrrtUnd* If mi. write .your question and 
•end it to "Nalbnnk." caie la.oina Daily Ledger, and w. will an.ner 
it a* soon after receipt as practicable. 



Ql'EiTlOX— I noticed a .tat. mem of voui roiMfil on in the Ladnr 
this morninc: 1 hare seen similar onta fiorp l>m. ta time In th. 
paper but nevar understood tha reason for it oc understood wtust 
It la all about. Will you kindly explain T'—J K O. 

W Kathy**. Banking Lawn, at least firs 



— ..-wan. ws. - .inwt.ai sswim • j r~j m «rT) (DRIpUU ripOTt 

of all martsrs of Import. nc concerning it The Hank la also re- 
quired IO publish In a newspaper the flgunrs ebuwlo* Ita rwodflloa 
at thooa limes. These flguiee should he very. Interesting to aaerr- 

— * of I ho Dann or the City- 



r mnoitti MH of ncoM 

CAPITAL. §1,004,000.00 
TACOMA'S LABQMT AMO OLDEST BANK 
"SOLID AS TUX MOUWTAIM" 



THE SOCBATIC METHOD 



the “sob sister” editor of a newspaper 
answers the alleged questions in the 
“Advice to the Lovelorn” column^ 
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Though there is no reason why there 
should not be plenty of genuine and 
sincere questions along financial lines. 

® 




Foreign Exchange Facilities 

The European struggle has stimulated the 
efforts of our merchants and manufacturers 
to capture an increased foreign trade. 
Bankers have an important part to play in 
this development and unlcssyouhavt facilities 

Of Your Own 

your customers must seek ocher sources of 
service. We can arrange to supply your need 
so that you can deal directly with your de- 
positors. 

Write for details. 

Tradesmens National Bank 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

ESTABLISHED IMS 




The American Dollar 

The Federal Resenre System mating PW*tf« 
et acceptance to member banks, gives the Nation 
the necessary machinery to make the Ameecan 
Dollar 

The leSeraetleael MedJeea ef Excfcug* 

An unusual opportunity exists in the ytt sent 
■itoatiofl to advance this development, and imports 
are note being received against drafts on American 
Institutions drawn in dollars. With an established 
credit in all the important cities of the world, this 
bank has the proper facilities for ths issnrance of 
the necessary Credits. Correspondents are invited 
to make use of this service for the benett of their 
customers. 

Tradesmens National Bank 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 

ESTABLISHED IMS 



WELL WHITTEN AND WELL SET 

The two reproduced advertisements 
of the Tradesmen's National Bank, of 
Philadelphia, are very good specimens. 



Their perfect balance, typographically, 
is especially pleasing to the eye, while 
the appropriate emblem and slogan add 
distinctiveness to the advertisement. 
The top and middle display lines are 
good, too, telling a story all their own 
for the person who doesn't take time to 
read the whole advertisement. 

The Union Trust & Savings Bank, 
trustee, has issued a booklet explaining 
the new Spokane Foundation, a com- 
munity trust, modeled after those in 
Cleveland and St. Louis. In brief, the 
purpose of the Foundation is for the 
advancement of civic enterprises in the 
city of Spokane. The Union Trust & 
Savings Bank was asked to take charge 
of the principal sum, as trustee. 

® 

The Merchants Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, of Jackson, Miss., prints on a 
leaflet, in an official-looking border, this 
certificate of guaranty: 

No. 1. 

CERTIFICATE OF GUARANTY. 

This Is to Certify That 
THE MERCHANTS BANK & TRUST 
COMPANY 
of Jackson, 

Mississippi, 

has complied with the provisions of the 
Mississippi Banking Law of 1914 and that 
its depositors are now guaranteed by the 
Bank Depositors’ Guaranty Fund of the 
State of Mississippi. 

Given under my hand and the seal of the 
Banking Department of the State of Missis- 
sippi, this, the 11th day of May, 1914. 

(Seal) E. F. ANDERSON, 

State Bank Examiner. 

® 

The First National Bank of Rich- 
mond, Va., sends out a postal on one 
side of which is a picture of the evacua- 
tion of Richmond in 1865, and showing 
the location of the first two homes of 
the First National Bank. On the mes- 
sage side is printed a message with 
blank spaces for the handwritten names 
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of the addressee and the sender. The 
message reads: 

Note the picture on the reverse side. You 
should see Richmond now. It is a beautiful 
city, wonderfully grown and still growing 
rapidly. Its people are alive, industrious, 
hustling and full of civic pride. The First 
National Bank, whose building nineteen 
stories high stands in the center of the 
commercial district, has been and is a pow- 
erful factor in the upbuilding of the com- 
munity. 



Bank Advertising Exchange 

Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 
change booklets, folders and other adver- 
tising matter issued by them. Subscribers 
can get on this list free of charge. 

Watch for new names and other 
changes. 

F. R. Adams. Will Co. National Bank. Joliet. 111. 
American National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

D. Ansley, care Central Trust Co., San Antonio, 
Texas. 

Carl W. Art, manager publicity department, 
Union Trust St Savings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 

A. F. Bader, publicity manager, City National 
Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

C. W. Bailey, cashier. First National Bana, 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

The Bankers Magaxine, New York. 

H. C. Berger. Marathon County Bank, Wausau, 
Wls. 

C. J. Bevan, cashier. Exchange Bank, Genoa, 111. 

E. L. Bickford, cashier. First National Bank. 
Napa. Cal. 

W. O. Boozer, treasurer, American Trust Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

R. A. Bradham, cashier. The Commercial Sc Sav- 
ings Bank, Sumter. 8. 0. 

Jesse E. Brannen, cashier. First National Bank, 
Westwood, N. J. 

Bank of San Rafael, San Rafael. Cal. 

E. M. Baugher, president. The Home Building 
Asssociation Co., Newark Ohio. 

C. W. Beerbower National Exchange Bank, 
Roanoke, Ya. 

H. C. Bollxnan, assistant cashier. First National 
Bank. Collinsville, Okla. 

T. J. Brooks, cashier. The Guaranty Trust St 
Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

J. A. Buchanan, Guaranty Trust Co., Lancaster, 
Pa. 

F. B. Bunch, cashier. Merchants St Farmers 
Bank, Statesville, N. C. 

E. C. Burton, vice-president, Penn. National 
Bank, Chester, Pa. 

Stephen L. Burwell, vice-president. First Na- 
tional Bank, Jackson, Miss. 

A. Bush, Jr., Ladd & Bush, bankers, Salem, 
Oregon. 

The Citizens Bank St Trust Co., Tampa, Fla. 
Citizens National Bank. Oconto, Wls. 
Commmercial Bank, Midway, Kentucky. 

Allan Conrad, Box 385, Port Huron. Michignn. 

B. S. Cooban. 518 W. 63rd Street, Chicago, 111. 
H. Reed Copp, assistant advertising manager. 

Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 

J. Stanley Corwin. Columbia Trust Co., 358 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Arthur S. Cory, Chehalis National Bank. Cbehalis, 
Wash. 

David Craig, Tradesmens National Bank, Phila- 
delphia. Pa. 

M. Clarence Crow son, cashier, Home Banking Co., 
High Point. N. C. 



Eugene E. Culbreth, Commercial National Bank, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

H. A. Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, Nau- 
gatuck, Conn. 

Dexter Horton National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 

T. R. Durham, assistant cashier, Chattanooga 
Savings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

W. R. Dysart, assistant cashier. First National 
Bank, Ripon, Wls. 

J. C. Eherspracher, assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Shelby vllle. 111. 

A. A. Ekirch, secretary. North Side Savings 
Bank, New York City. 

F. W. Ellsworth, publicity manager. Guaranty 
Trust Co., New York. 

Federal National Bank, Denver, Colo. 

The Franklin Society, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 

B. W. Finch, assistant cashier, Birmingham Trust 
St Savings Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

First National Bank, Lead, S. D. 

H. Gavere, asst. cash, of Scandinavian American 
Bank, Grand Forks, N. D. 

B. P. Gooden, advertising manager. New Neth- 
erland Bank, New York. 

0. F. Hamsber, First National Bank, Los Gatos. 
Cal. 

Victor F. Hann, manager publicity department, 
The Fifth Avenue Bank, New York City. 

J. W. Hansen, cashier. Citizens State Bank, 
Sheboygan, Wls. 

D. L. Hardee, publicity manager, Wachovia Bank 
St Trust Co., Winston-Salem. N. C. 

E. A. Hatton, cashier, First National Bank, Del 
Rio, Texas. 

John R. Hill, Barnett National Bank, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Jessamine G. Hoagland, publicity manager. Na- 
tional City Bank, Chicago, 111. 

N. M. Hokanson, State Bank of Chicago, Chicago, 
HI. 

Frank K, Houston, vice-president, Third National 
Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

L. M. Howard, vice-president. Continental Bank 
St Trust Co., Shreveport, La. 

Indiana Bldg. Sc Loan Association, South Bend, Ind. 

W. L. Jenkins, Farmers Sc Mechauics Trust Co., 
West Chester, Pa. 

Theodore Jessup, Woodlawn Trust Sc Savings Bank, 
1204 E. 63rd Street, Chicago, 111. 

N. W. Johnston, president, Illinois Trust St Sav- 
ings Bank, Champaign, 111. 

W. P. Jones, assistant cashier. First National 
Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

W. R. Kay, Jr., advertising manager, Sacra- 
mento Bank. Sacramento, Cal. 

C. B. Keller, Jr., assistant cashier, Stroudsburg 
National Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Grover Keyton, New Farley National Bank, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

M. R. Knauft, assistant cashier. Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 

George L. Kreeck, treasurer. Farmers State Sav- 
ings Bank St Trust Co., Lawrence, Kans. 

Henry M. Lester, National City Bank, New 
Rochelle. N. Y. 

A. E. Lindhjem, assistant cashier. Scandinavian 
American Nat. Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 

L. W. Lovell, assistant cashier, Tbe Lovell State 
Bank, Montlcello, Iowa. 

E. O. McWilllatn, publicity manage. Security 
Trust St Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Ralph H. Mann, President Gloucester National 
Bank, Gloucester, Mass. 

H. Warner Martin, assistant cashier, Lowry Na- 
tional Bank, Atlanta. Ga. 

Charles S. Marvel, The First-Second National 
Bank, Akron, Ohio. 

H. B. Matthews, S. W. Straus St Co., 8traus 
Bldg., Chicago. 111. 

J. C. McDonald, advertising manager, The City 
National Bank, Sulphur Springs, Texas. 

Frank Merrill, advertising manager. The North- 
western National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Chas. H. Moore, publicity manager, Spokane St 
Eastern Trust Co., Spokane, Wash. 

Will B. Morris, assistant cashier, Farmers Sc 
Merchants Bank, Stockton, Cal. 

B. R. Mulcock, Commercial National Bank, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Nebraska State Bank, Ord., Neb. 

Northwestern Trust Co., R. P. Sherer, vice- 
president, St. Paul, Minn. 

Old State National Bank, Evansville, Ind. 
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J. A. Orerton, cashier, The National Bank of 
Smithtown Branch, Smitbtown Branch, N. T. 

R. B. Parrish, cashier, National Bank of Com- 
merce, Williamson, W. Va. 

A. B. Potter, president, Broadway National Bank, 
Nashville, Teas, 

W. W. Potts, treasurer, The Federal Title Sc 
Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 

John W. Pratt, Real Estate Officer, The Kennett 
Trust Co., Kennett Square, Pa. 

C. W. Rowley, manager, Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, Winnipeg, Can. 

Wm. J. Ruff, cashier, Luzerne County National 
Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

W. W. Russell, cashier. First National Bank, 
White River Junction, Vt. 

George J. Schaller, cashier. Citizens Bank, 8tonn 
Lake, Iowa. 

Almot Scblenker, assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Brenham, Tex. 

Paul T. Schulze, assistant cashier. State Bank 
of La Crosse, La Crosse, Wls. 

B. P. Simpson, Jr., assistant cashier. First Na- 
tional Bank, Toccoa, Ga. 

Sioux City Trust Sc 8a v. Bank, Ben W. Frleden, 
cashier, Sioux City, Iowa. 

T. K. Smith, Jr., manager, Gimbel Brothers, 
Bankers, New Tork City. 



J. G. Spangler* cashier, The Mesa City Bank, 
Mesa, Arts. 

F. B. Stewart, secretary and treasurer. Commercial 
Savings Bank Sc Trust Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

T. H. Stoner, cashier, The Peoples National Bank, 
Waynesboro, Pa. 

C. B. Taylor, Jr., president, Wilmington 8a vines 
Sc Trust Co., Wilmington, N. C. 

A. 0. Tonsmeire, cashier. City Bank Sc Trust Co., 
Mobile, Ala. 

Union Trust Co. of D. C., Washington, D. O. 

F. H. Williams, assistant treasurer, Albany City 
Savings Institution, Albany, N. T. 

John W. Wadden, Lake County Bank, Madison, 
S. D. 

Wessels Tan Blarcom, assistant cashier, 8ecood 
National Bank, Paterson, N. J. 

C. C. Willson, care of Continental Sc Commercial 
Trust Sc Savings Bank, Chicago, 111. 

Frank A. Zimmerman, Chambersburg Trust Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

Paul B. Zimmerman, cashier. Oak Park Trust and 
Savings Bank, Oak Park, 111. 



NEW NAME 

Merchants National Bank, Lawrence, Kansas. 



iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiininiii 

A Financial House Organ* 



By G. PRATHER KNAPP, Manager of Publicity, Mississippi 
1 Valley Trust Co., St. Louis 



T HE little girl immortalized by 
Mother Goose, whose classic 
brow was decorated with a ring- 
let that hung over her organ of benevo- 
lence, would serve quite well as a patron 
saint of house organs. 

When they are good they are very, 
very good ; and when they are bad they 
are horrid. 

I believe that any business which has 
or wants a large number of customers 
can use a house organ effectively. But 
there are some things about the modern 
trust company which make its customers 
and prospects an especially fertile field 
for this kind of cultivation. 

In the first place, all its advertising 
must be, to a considerable extent, edu^ 
cational. 



•From a talk before the House Organ 
Conference of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs of the World, Chicago, June 22. 



It cannot rest its case on an attrac- 
tive brand, burnt into the cujticle of the 
buying public. It cannot appeal in any 
sense to the bargain-hunting instinct. 
The talking points which distinguish it 
from its competitors are seldom of such 
a character that he who runs may read 
them. 

Many advertisers are free from the 
necessity of creating demand. The de- 
sire to travel; to chew gum; to wear 
shoes ; or to see moving pictures is fairly 
well established. But eagerness to open 
an account, take out a letter of credit* 
buy a bond, invest in real estate, make 
one’s will or. rent a safe deposit box, is, 
to say the least, latent, in a wide range 
of cases. 

Awakening it is not always a matter 
to be accomplished by a striking picture 
or a forceful sentence. 

The prospective customer must be in- 
terested, reminded of facts not habitual- 
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ly before his attention, given more or 
less detailed arguments and, as often as 
possible, really informed and served by 
the advertising matter of a financial in- 
stitution. And nothing lends itself more 
readily to the attainment of these ends 
than the well-dressed, well-written, 
financial periodical. 



JP INANCIAL house organs have 
passed the experimental stage, sev- 
eral that I know having been published 
regularly for more than three years. 
Where issued by a syndicate and turned 
over ready made to the individual trust 
company’s “bushel-man,” their results 
have not been ideal. But where an insti- 
tution has employed a house organ edi- 
tor of its own, publications have resulted 
that, in my opinion, rank well among the 
leaders of house organs in all lines of 
business. Notable among a host of 
these are the “Solicitor,” published by 
the Wachovia Bank & Trust Co., of 
Winston-Salem, N. C. ; the “Security,” 
published by the Security Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank of Los Angeles, Cal. ; and 
more recently “The Americas,” pub- 
lished by the National City Bank of 
New York. 

This latter is, in the judgment of 
bankers, merchants and government offi- 
cials throughout North and South Amer- 
ica, one of the strongest forces at work 
today in promoting our foreign trade. 

As you gentlemen know, the first 
thing that became apparent, when Uncle 
Sam decided to wake up and get into 
the South American field, was that with- 
out supplying the credit facilities which 
England and Germany had been extend- 
ing to South American buyers the 
United States could never hope to take 
the place of Europe in Latin-American 
trade. 

Financial writers told our people this 
in all sorts of well chosen words, but few 
merchants understood just how the diffi- 
culty was to be overcome until the Na- 
tional City Bank commenced explaining 
it periodically in their new magazine. 



T TAKE it that these conferences are 

more or less in the nature of expe- 
rience meetings, and even at the risk of 
boring you I am going to describe how 
my own institution, the Mississippi Val- 
ley Trust Company, commenced to pub- 
lish a house organ, in April, 1911, and 
how we have proceeded with it to date. 

We were awakened to our need of a 
customer magazine in a wholly acciden- 
tal way. Our twentieth anniversary 
took place in 1911 and we naturally 
wished' to send some announcement of 
the fact to all our customers. 

We had at that time some 30,000 ac- 
tive relationships, distributed among six 
departments (the financial, trust, bond, 
real estate, safe deposit and savings de- 
partments), and we were surprised to 
find that a number of people were using 
only one of our departments when from 
our knowledge of the person in question 
he must be in a position to use our other 
facilities. 

We began to think that we had been 
elevating our gun too high in previous 
advertising campaigns and that a large 
number of very logical prospects who 
occupied positions inside the breast- 
works, as it were, were not being de- 
veloped to their full capacity. 

We selected a list of 15,000 customers 
and issued to them the first number of 
“Service.” 

In it we said editorially: “It Pays 

to Centralize. An individual needs for 
a trust company’s services are things of 
gradual growth and in some cases the 
same man will have his current account 
with one institution, and his savings ac- 
count, his safe deposit box, or his fidu- 
ciary relations with another. How much 
simpler it would be for him if all his 
financial and fiduciary affairs could be 
transacted with one corporation, through 
one set of men and under one roof. Of 
course he would have to select a com- 
pletely organized institution and each 
separate service that it sought to per- 
form for him woujld have to stand the 
test of comparison with similar services 
elsewhere, but the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company bases its appeal for 
anyone’s business on just three things. 
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“In the services they require, our pa- 
trons vary widely; in the services they 
receive we strive to have them all alike.** 

Naturally with the varied propositions 
of six well defined departments (our new 
Farm Loan Department makes seven of 
them), for subject matter, “Service** has 
been able, like the knight in Alice in 
Wonderland, to “Go on from day to day 
getting a little fatter.’* 

It has told the deposit customer about 
investments, new home subdivisions, 
storage for silverware during vacations, 
methods of securing life incomes to 
wives and daughters, proper procedure 
in applying for loans, and dozens of 
other things that the trust company 
wanted to acquaint him with. And of 
course the customers of other depart- 
ments have heard a great deal about 
current accounts, savings accounts and 
certificates of deposit. 

It has published a regular column of 
answers to questions on all sorts of sub- 
jects connected with investments, per- 
sonal finances, home economy and the 
general business of safeguarding money 
or property. It has introduced the offi- 
cers and directors of the company to its 
patrons by means of photographs and 
short personal sketches. 

It has published humorous or pseudo- 
humorous skits, such as the story of the 
teacher who said it was unnecessary for 
us to pay her checks in new bills as she 
was convinced that no microbe could live 
on her salary. 



It has acquainted customers, on in- 
terest-paying days, with the size of the 
disbursements being made to them and 
the fact that the company in its 25 years 
of existence has paid considerably more 
in interest to its depositors than in divi- 
dends to its stockholders, despite the 
fact that the stockholders have 
had the profits of five departments to 
draw from, while the depositors are paid 
out of the earnings of but one. 

It has set up for itself the policy that 
each number shall not only offer a serv- 
ice in itself, and to this end it has en- 
deavored to outline methods of securing 
equitable tax assessments ; of making in- 
come returns to the United States Treas- 
ury Department; of keeping household 
accounts ; of arranging for proper insur- 
ance premiums; of keeping track from 
time to time of the market value of se- 
curities owned, and so on. 

It has published matters of interest 
in regard to St. Louis whenever possi- 
sible, and this year its cover designs will 
be a series of rather striking impression- 
istic views of St. Louis and its environs. 

Some question arose in some minds 
about a year ago as to the efficacy of the 
medium and between $700 and $1,000 
was spent in taking a referendum vote 
on the quesction, “Do You Read Serv- 
ice?** with the result that the publica- 
tion will be continued and that only 
about 30 per cent of the names on its 
mailing list at the time of the test have 
been removed. 
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European 

SAVINGS DEPARTMENT FOR 
LLOYD S BANK. 

T HIS announcement was recently 
made by Lloyd's Bank, Limited, 
of London: 

“For some time past, public men of 
all parties have been urging those 
whose earnings are larger than usual to 
save part at least of their additional 
income, so that, if employment should 
slacken and wages diminish in the fu- 
ture. there may be something in hand 
with which to meet those contingencies. 

“The directors of Lloyd's Bank, Lim- 
ited, have pleasure in announcing that 
they have decided to plate the services 
of the bank, with its widespread system 
of branches, at the disposal of the pub- 
lic for the deposit of savings, however 
small. The bank already has a large 
savings bank department in the south 
west of England, of which advantage 
is taken by a great number of small de- 
posit customers, and the same facilities 
are now available throughout the whole 
of its system. 

“Wherever, therefore, a branch of 
Lloyd’s Bank is established, such de- 
posits can now be made, and interest 
will be allowed thereon, on terms as to 
rate, withdrawal, etc., which can be ob- 
tained on application. 

“It is not the intention of Lloyd's 
Bank to enter into competition with es- 
tablished banks and other institutions 
which are already doing useful service 
in this direction, but to extend existing 
facilities so that they may be within the 
reach of the small depositor wherever 
these is a branch of Lloyd's Bank." 

Lloyd’s Bank has 880 offices in Eng- 
land and Wales. Its deposits are 
£124,937,017. 

Commenting on this action, “The 
Statist" of London says: 



“It is, of course, unnecessary to point 
out that, especially since the beginning 
of the war, appeals have been made by 
the chancellor of the exchequer and 
others emphasizing the necessity of 
economy and thrift upon the nation. 
In his last budget speech the chancel- 
lor ftid special emphasis on this sub- 
ject, and in view of the great need 
Lloyd’s Bank has taken a patriotic step 
in placing the facilities given by its 
widespread system for inducing men 
and women of all classes to recognize 
the importance of saving at least a part 
of their income so as to meet any con- 
tingencies that may arise perhaps in the 
not distant future. It will be of in- 
terest to see what effect, if any, the 
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new move will have on the post office 
savings bank. * * * It can scarce- 

ly be expected that Lloyd's will be al- 
lowed a monopoly in the new business, 
and doubtless other large institutions 
will follow the good example set." 

@ 

BRITISH BANK SHARES. 

r J' HE war has naturally had a bad 
effect on the prices of banking 
shares, says the London “Economist/' 
and the slight movement towards a 
higher level which was noticeable at 
this time last year has unhappily been 
stopped. Prices are lower than they 
were last May, and there is little like- 



lihood of a revival for some time to 
come. In the last ten months the 
world’s credit has been in the melting 
pot, and the first quotations to show the 
effect of the change must obviously be 
those of companies who deal entirely in 
credit. Apart from the direct results of 
war on business, the depreciation of se- 
curities would alone be enough to dis- 
courage the buying of bank shares, and 
if the war is to be a long one, it is still 
too early to say that its direct perma- 
nent effects on British banking will not 
be serious. At the same time, the war 
period has this one encouraging thought 
for shareholders — a precedent has been 
established of helping banks in time of 
trouble, and it will be difficult, if not 
impossible, for any government in the 
future to allow British banking institu- 
tions to get into a state of hopeless em- 
barrassment. Apart from a universal 
catastrophe, or almost incredible indi- 
vidual mismanagement, we can scarcely 
conceive circumstances in which the 
great banks of London would be per- 
mitted to collapse. Conditions worse 
than those of last August are doubtless 
imaginable, but they are most improb- 
able, and if the government could, and 
did, step in to run the banks, then they 
are not likely to let them down at any 
fujture crisis. It would not be a mis- 
take to say that the government is be- 
hind the banks, for it has been proved 
that the banks are essential to the na- 
tional finances, and the treasury will 
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make almost any sacrifice to keep the 
machinery in motion. From the point 
of view of bank shareholders this is a 
most comfortable and satisfactory feel- 
ing- 

• 

Australasia 

ROYAL BANK OF QUEENSLAND. 

P OR the last half-year the net profits 
of the Royal Bank of Queensland, 
as reported at the shareholders* meet- 
ing at Brisbane, April 27, were £ 17,223. 

• 

Asiatic 

BANK OF CHOSEN. 

ET profits of this institution for 
the last half-year were yen 413,- 
312, which added to the amount 
brought forward from the previous 
half-year made a total of yen 501,570. 
The Bank of Chosen (formerly Bank 
of Korea) has a capital of yen 10,- 
000,000, and deposits, yen 17,598,503. 

CHINESE-AMERICAN BANK. 

A NNOUNCEMENT was made re- 
cently in New York by Cheng 
Hsu Chang, that he and other Chinese 




financiers had united with American 
financiers to form a Chinese-American 
bank to be capitalized at $10,000,000, 
Shanghai currency, approximately $6,- 
000,000 gold. The shares of stock in 
the bank will be sold in equal parts in 
America and China. 

It is not stated who are the Amer- 
ican promoters of the bank, but it is 
understood that they are leading capi- 
talists of San Francisco and New York. 

• These articles from the prospectus 
outline the contemplated character of 
the bank: 

“This bank is established with capi- 
tal subscribed by Chinese and United 
States merchants. 

“The head office shall be established 
in Shanghai, with a chief branch office 
in San Francisco, while the establish- 
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ment of branch offices or agencies in 
the various treaty ports of China shall 
be left to the discretion of the manag- 
ing committee. 

“The bank shall have a capital of 
$10,000,000 (Shanghai currency), 
which shall be divided into 100,000 
shares of $100 each. In the event of 
the capital subscribed by Chinese mer- 
chants exceeding the amount of $5,- 
000,000, the United States shareholders 
shall be requested to subscribe to an 
equal amount in order that equal oppor- 
tunity and authority may be given to 
shareholders of both countries. 

“The business of the bank shall be as 
follows: To negotiate all classes of for- 
eign and Chinese bills of exchange and 
to arrange mortgages thereof, to issue 
bank notes, to receive and accept de- 
posits and savings, to act as agents for 
the issue of Government loan bonds and 
to advance loans on negotiable shares 
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and other kinds of securities, to make 
advances against delivery orders or 
goods or share certificates of joint stock 
companies or banks which are paying 
dividends, to negotiate with other bank- 
ing establishments, to do exchange busi- 
ness on the various gold and silver cur- 
rencies, and to do other kinds of busi- 
ness in connection with banks.” 






Latin- America 

PAN-AMERICAN FINANCIAL 
CONFERENCE 

q^HE Pan-American Financial Con- 
ference, already referred to in 
these pages, concluded its session at 
Washington on May 29. 

Questions of large importance occu- 
pied the attention of the conference — 
uniform commercial laws (so far as 
practicable), telegraphic communica- 
tion, improved ocean transportation, 
additional credit and banking facilities 
— these and other like subjects were 
fully discussed. 

As usual in conferences of this char- 
acter, the deliberations were only ten- 
tative, but an excellent beginning was 
made in the work of adopting regula- 
tions that will facilitate trade between 
all the countries embraced in the Pan- 
American Union. 

The conference was welcomed to 
Washington by President Wilson, and 
appropriate responses were made by 
representatives of the various govern- 
ments. 

It is possible that the conference will 
reassemble at an early day to give fur- 
ther consideration to the several im- 
portant matters brought up at the re- 
cent meeting. Following adjournment 
the foreign delegates were taken on a 
tour, as guests of the United States 
Government, and a number of the im- 
portant cities of the country were vis- 
ited. 
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EASTERN STATES 
New York City 

— The Merchants’ Exchange National 
Bank has issued a call to its sharehold- 
ers for a meeting to be held July 12 for 
the purpose of changing its name to the 
Atlantic National Bank of the City of 
New York. 

The Merchants’ Exchange National 
Bank was organized in 1829, and has 
for the past thirty years, under the 
presidency of President P. C. Louns- 
burv, occupied an important position 
among the commercial banks of the city 
of New York. The bank will continue 
under its present national charter, and 
will retain its clearing-house position 
and number; the change is merely in 
its corporate name, and is made to avoid 
confusion caused by the similarity of 
its title to that of other institutions do- 
ing business in the city of New York. 

— Edwin F. Rorebeck, vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Trust Company, 
has been notified that the trustees of 
Marietta College, Ohio, at their annual 
meeting recently elected him a trustee 
for the term expiring in 1920. Mr. 
Rorebeck received his degree from 
Marietta, and for years has been an en- 
thusiastic worker in behalf of his alma 
mater. While getting his education Mr. 
Rorebeck paid his way through college 
by working in the First National Bank 
of Marietta, in this way receiving his 
early training in banking. 

— For several years past, and espe- 
cially during recent months, the invest- 
ing public has regarded with increasing 
favor the various issues of municipal 
securities to which its attention has 
been directed. This is due not only to 
their attractive interest return but also 



to their exemption from the Federal in- 
come tax, and in many States from local 
taxation. 

Another contributing cause for the 
preference accorded investments of this 
character is the assurance of their addi- 
tional safety resulting from certification 
as to their genuineness as well as from 
the precautions made use of in the ac- 
tual preparation of the bonds with a 
view to safeguarding the purchaser 
from over-issue, forgery, fraudulent 
coupons, etc. 

The United States Mortgage and 
Trust Company, recognizing the neces- 
sity for standardizing the work of pre- 
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paring these securities, has maintained 
for many years a special department for 
this purpose and for the certification 
as to their genuineness. 

Bonds aggregating over $200,000,000 
have been prepared and certified as to 
genuineness by that company for munic- 
ipalities in thirty-two States during 
this period, a record which testifies to 
the value placed upon such service by 
public officials throughout the country. 



— Redmoiu^& Co. are distributing a 
folder ofleMfc an ^attractive selection 
of standard^’ailroad and public utility 
bonds whiiin at current prices yield 
from five to six per ceht. Some of the 
bonds offered, 1 ^together with their ap- 
proximate yielcj, are : 

Yield 

New York Central R. R. percent. 

Conv. Deb. 6s, due 1935 "5.70 

Consolidated Gas Co. of New York. 

N. Y. & Westchester Ltg. Co. Gen. 

4s, due 2004 5.05 



Omaha & Council Bluffs St. Ry., 

First Mtge. 5s, due 1928 5.35 

Chicago, Mil. & St. PauLRy., 

Genl. & Ref. Mtge. 4M>s, due 2014... 5.00 
I^egal for N. Y. Savings Banks. 
Houston, East & West Texas Ry., 

First Mtge. 5s, due 1933. 5.00 

Southern Pacific R. R. Guarantee. 



American Tel. & Tel. Co. 

Collateral Trust 4s, due 1929 5.20 

Chic., St. P., Min. & Omaha Rv., 

Debenture 5s, due 1930 5.00 

Stamped Tax Free in N. Y. State. 
Southern Pacific Co., 

Convertible 4s, due 1929 5.95 

San Fran. Term. 1st 4s, due 1950.... 5.25 
Oregon Short Line R. R. 

Ref. Coll. Mtge. 4s, due 1929 5.05 

Union Pacific R. R. Guarantee. 



— W. R. Grace & Co.’s Bank, which 
was incorporated at Albany in April to 
do the banking business of the firm, 
which is largely with the countries on 
the west coast of South America, has 
begun operations. J. P. Grace is pres- 
ident, J. L. Schaefer, vice-president, 
and W. H. Klinger, cashier. The bank 
will be run as an adjunct to the busi- 
ness of W. R. Grace & Co. now carried 
on at 7 Hanover Square. 

Mr. Schaefer said that the establish- 
ment of the bank should prove a fur- 
ther stimulus to the growing trade rela- 
tions between the United States and its 
sister republics in South America. W. 
R. Grace & Co. have thirty branches, 
largely in Chile, Ecuador and Bolivia, 
and every one will be related to the new 
institution. The firm does an annual 
business with these firms aggregating 
$25,000,000. 

— The semi-annual report of the 
Metropolitan Trust Company of New 
York, as of June 30, 1915, shows total 
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resources of over $ 52 , 500 , 000 , and de- 
posits of nearly $ 45 , 000 , 000 . Compar- 
ing the deposits in this report with those 
of July 1 , 1913 , of 19 , 900 , 000 , and 
July 1 , 1914 , of $ 29 , 300 , 000 , this 

growth should be most gratifying to the 
officers and management of the com- 
pany. 

— Robert H. Cox, who for the past 
three years has been manager of the 
bond department of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, will hereafter 
be associated with the banking depart- 
ment and will act as assistant to the 



president, with the title of assistant sec- 
retary. 

He will be succeeded by N. Dean 
Jay, vice-president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Milwaukee and mana- 
ger of the bond department of that in- 
stitution. 

Mr. Cox is a graduate of Harvard, 
Class of 1905 . Since graduation he has 
been engaged in the investment bank- 
ing business. He has been with the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
since 1909 . He was appointed chief 
clerk in 1910 , and in February, 1912 , 
took up his duties as head of the bond 
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A California Banker 
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America immediately after leaving col- 
lege. In 1907 he became associated 
with the Milwaukee Trust Company, 
and in 1910 was made manager of its 
bond department. In 1914 he became 
vice-president of the First National 
Bank of Milwaukee, which is the oldest 
national bank as well as the largest 
bank in the State of Wisconsin. 

The appointment of these two men 
to official positions in a company whose 
assets now exceed $300,000,000 again 
emphasizes the fact that young men are 
being placed in responsible positions in 
the banking business of New York. 

— Preliminary steps have been taken 
for organizing the Directors Trust Com- 
pany of New York, with a capital of 
$500,000. 

— A booklet containing some speci- 
men advertisements has been issued by 
the Bankers Trust Company of New 
York. In design, typography and mes- 
sage, these advertisements are clear and 
forceful, and may well serve as models 
of good bank advertiisng. 



department. Mr. Cox is a young man, 
not yet having reached his thirty-third 
birthday. 

Mr. Jay is a native of Illinois and 
graduated from Knox College at Gales- 
burg in 1905. His first employment 
was with the Aluminum Company of 
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Philadelphia 

— The June 23d statement to the 
Comptroller of the Currency made by 
the Philadelphia National Bank shows 
that institution to be still maintaining 
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the remarkable record of gains in de- 
posits which it has been making for 
some time past. Surplus and profits 
have also increased, and are now above 
$5,000,000. Deposits are $72,049,- 
405.47, compared with $68,096,132.96 
on May 1. Total resources are $82,- 
819,608.52. 

— The recent announcement of the 
Philadelphia National Bank that O. 
Howard Wolfe has been made assistant 
cashier of that institution is received by 
Mr. Wolfe's friends with more than or- 
dinary satisfaction. 

Mr. Wolfe for the last three and one- 
half years has been secretary of the 
Clearing-House Section of the American 
Bankers Association, and in becoming 
associated with the Philadelphia Na- 
tional is simply “going back home," as 
he left the latter institution in 1911 to 
go with the American Bankers Associa- 
tion. This substantial promotion which 
has come to him is but another signifi- 



cant comment on the efficient work per- 
formed by the American Institute of 
Banking, in which Mr. Wolfe has been 
a conspicuous figure for a number of 
years. He joined Philadelphia Chap- 
ter of the A. I. B. in 1907, took an im- 
portant part in the transit symposium at 
the Chattanooga Convention, and later 
represented Philadelphia Chapter on 
several occasions as a member of their 
debate team. The prominence attained 
by him in this work resulted in his be- 
ing chosen by the Philadelphia Clearing- 
House to represent it at a conference of 
transit managers held in Chicago in De- 
cember, 1910. This conference was 
called together to devise what is now 
known as the “Universal Numerical 
System." He attracted the attention of 
the officers of the Clearing-House Sec- 
tion during that meeting, and in Octo- 
ber, 1911, became the first secretary of 
the Clearing-House Section of the 
American Bankers Association. This 
compelled his removal from Philadel- 
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phia to New York, where in 1913 his 
activity in institute affairs resulted in 
his being elected president of New 
York Chapter. He served in this ca- 
pacity until June 1 , 1915. 

Mr. Wolfe began his banking expe- 
rience in the Bryn Mawr National 
Bank, Bryn Mawr, Pa. He entered the 
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Philadelphia National Bank as clerk 
on June 5, 1899. He remained with 
that institution for eleven years and 
served in practically every department. 

During his term as secretary of the 
Clearing-House Section, a few of the 
more important constructive things 
which have been accomplished are the 
general introduction of the Numerical 
System; publication of a book of forms 
for national and state banks; adoption 
of the plan of reporting total bank 
transactions; increase in the member- 
ship of the Clearing-House Section 
from 122 to 164, and the extension of 
the Clearing-House Examination Sys- 
tem. 

Mr. Wolfe’s contribution to the suc- 
cess of the Federal Reserve Bank Sys- 
tem has been considerable. When the 
Federal Reserve Banks were being or- 
ganized he was asked to serve on the 
preliminary Organization Committee, 
and as a member of this committee orig- 
inated a plan for the gold settlement 
fund at Washington which is now in op- 
eration. He devised the forms for this 
plan and was honored by the Federal 
Reserve Board by being requested to su- 
pervise and “put through” the first two 
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clearings between the Federal Reserve 
Banks. 

Mr. Wolfe has been in great demand 
as a speaker before banking associations 
in all parts of the country, and his arti- 
cles on banking and finance, with spe- 
cial reference to the Federal Reserve 
Bank and its practical operation, have 
added much valuable practical informa- 
tion to the literature of modern banking. 

Mr. Wolfe is to be congratulated 
upon again becoming associated with so 
excellent an institution as the Philadel- 
phia National Bank, and in turn that 
institution is to be congratulated upon 
securing the services of so able a banker. 

— With the idea of promoting efficien- 
cy among its employes the Philadelphia 
Trust Company has organized an Em- 
ployees* Association, of which every 
employee is to be a member. The asso- 
ciation has as its primary object close 
co-operation between officials and em- 
ployees, with the purpose of securing 
efficient carrying on of the company’s 
business. 

The force of 125 employees is thus 
organized under the direction of a chair- 
man, a vice-chairman, secretary and 
treasurer, with such committees as may 
be appointed to govern such activities 
as lectures, entertainments, athletics, 
pensions and the company's annual din- 
ner. A most important committee ap- 
pointed will be known as the service 
committee, whose duty will be to receive 
suggestions from the management and 
employees looking toward the welfare, 
betterment of service and general effi- 
ciency of the trust company’s business. 

The Philadelphia Trust Company is 
the first concern in this city to take sucli 
a progressive step, and its development 
will be watched with keen interest. The 
following officers of the association have 
been elected for the first year: John C. 
Wallace, chairman; Albert J. Southall, 
vice-chairman; Mary A. Forderer, sec- 
retary and treasurer; Service Commit- 
tee, John C. Wallace, Vincent R. Til- 
den, Louis Busche, Frank O. Pearce and 
A. Raymond Bishop. 
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— For the purpose of devising a plan 
to facilitate collection of trust com- 
pany checks, a committee of five trust 
company officials has been appointed to 
confer with the committee of the Phil- 
adelphia Clearing-House Association in 
charge of that matter. The committee 
of the trust companies consists of the 
following: John H. Mason, of the Com- 
mercial Trust Company; H. G. Beatty, 
Northwestern Trust Company; William 
Gibbons, Haddington Trust Company; 
James V. Ellison, Commonwealth Trust 
Company, and Clement J. Cramp, of the 
Central Trust Company. 

The present system of check collec- 
tion is regarded as antiquated, for it ne- 
cessitates the services of runners of 
banks, who daily visit the trust compa- 
nies to make collections. Under the ar- 
rangement now proposed representa- 
tives of the trust companies would go to 
the clearing-house and receive in pack- 
ages the checks upon their institutions 
from the different banks. 

Pittsburgh 

— An exciting contest in which the 
votes were almost evenly divided be- 
tween the two tickets characterized the 
annual election of officers held by the 
Pittsburg Chapter, American Institute 
of Banking on the evening of May 25. 
The vote for treasurer was a tie, the de- 
cision being reached by tossing a coin. 

The following officers were elected: 



President, Donald A. Mullen, Real Es- 
tate Savings and Trust Company; vice- 
president, W. A. Korb, Columbia Na- 
tional Bank; secretary, Robert E. Gib- 
son, Commercial National Bank; treas- 
urer, Frank Benbow, Mellon National 
Bank; directors, H. E. Reed, Union Na- 
tional Bank; Joseph W. Ward, Peoples 
National Bank; David H. Thomas, 
Commonwealth Trust Company; J. E. 
Hill, Union Trust Company; Robert 
Patterson, First National of Cecil, Pa., 
and Jean Phillips, Bank of Pittsburgh, 
N. A. Mr. Benbow ’s opponent for 
treasurer was James G. Saint of the 
Anchor Savings Bank. The result of 
this vote was declared tie on three 
counts, Mr. Saint losing when a coin 
was tossed. 

— The building of the National Sav- 
ings and Trust Company, Washington, 
is to be reconstructed, the improvement 
representing an outlay of about $200,- 
000 . 

— To encourage savings the First Na- 
tional Bank of Princeton, N. J., is using 
a book containing 200 numbered cou- 
pons. With each coupon must be de- 
posited $1.25. If that amount is depos- 
ited weekly the book would mature in 
four years, when the depositor would 
have to his credit $250, in addition to 
accrued interest at the rate of three per 
cent. 

The depositor can, however, deposit 
as many coupons as he desires each 
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week by doubling up and thereby ma- 
ture the book that much quicker. This 
system is now in vogue in many of the 
larger cities throughout the country, 
hut the Princeton Bank is the first to 
start it in New Jersey. It has all the 
advantages of a building loan stock and 
industrial insurance, as well as a sav- 
ing account. A strong feature of the 
coupon system of saving lies in the fact 
that it can be started at any time and 
draw interest immediately. Another 
feature of interest is a small stub num- 
bered to correspond with each coupon, 
and which remains in the book, showing 
the amount of money on deposit at all 
times. 

— The annual meeting of the New 
Jersey Savings Banks’ Association was 
held in Somerville, May 19. 

The election of officers resulted as 
follows: President, Philander B. Pier- 
son of Morristown ; vice-president, 
Ralph P. Crane of Montclair; secretary 
and treasurer, Howard Biddulph of 
Bloomfield; members of executive com- 
mittee, for three years, Asa F. Ran- 
dolph of Plainfield, H-. C. Hurt of 
Elizabeth. 

— A new home for the First National 
Bank of Scranton, Pa., entirely of white 
marble and costing at least $200,000, is 
to be built on the property of the Lack- 
awanna Trust Company, at 400-404 
Lackawanna avenue. 

— Charles J. Rhoads, Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, 
was the chief speaker at the annual 
meeting of Group No. 6 of the Pennsyl- 
vania Bankers Association, at Altoona 
on June 1. He discussed the Federal 
Reserve Act and explained the discount- 
ing of paper, collection of checks, mob- 
ilization of reserves and other features 
about which some of the 125 delegates 
were not clear. 

Congressman L. T. McFadden, presi- 
dent of the Psnnsylvania Bankers Asso- 
ciation, in his address said: “The funda- 
mentals of our country are right, and it 
is time for us to get back to fundamen- 
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tal principles. Our main situation is 
eminently sound, the hearts of our peo- 
ple are true and their intentions are 
right, and we must not demand a greater 
degree of purity from our business men 
than we do from our law-makers." 

Officers were elected as follows : Pres- 
ident. A. W. Buck ; secretary and treas- 
urer, John D. Myer; member of coun- 
cil, F. K. Lukenbach ; executive commit- 
tee, H. B. Powell, S. C. Bond, W. T. 
Bell, C. G. Avery. 

— The annual meeting of the Sussex 
County Group of the New Jersey State 
Bankers Association was held in the 
Sussex National Bank, Newton, June 8, 
and these officers chosen: President, 
Reeve Harden, president Hardyston 
National Bank; vice-president, Ephraim 
Morrison, president of the Merchants* 
National Bank of Newton; secretary, 
Lewis A. Dalrymple, secretary and 
treasurer of the Newton Trust Compa- 
ny; treasurer, Ford W. Margerum, 
president of the Farmers* National 
Bank of Sussex. 

Those who will serve on the executive 
committee are Frank Holbert, cashier 
of the Farmers* National Bank of Sus- 
sex; T. D. Edsall, cashier of the Har- 
dyston National Bank; Marcus L. 
Bond, cashier of the Branchville Bank; 
Lewis M. Morford, cashier of the Sus- 
sex National Bank; George A. Smith, 
cashier of the Merchants* National 
Bank, and Levi H. Morris, president of 
the Newton Trust Company. 

After the business session adjourned 
the members of the association attend- 
ed a banquet given by the retiring pres- 
ident, Theodore Simonson, at Earl’s 
Hotel. 

— William H. Truesdale, president of 
the Delaware, Lackawanna and West- 
ern Railroad, has been elected a direc- 
tor of the Marine National Bank of 
Buffalo, to fill the vacancy caused by 
the death of Seymour H. Knox. 
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Baltimore 

— At a recent meeting of the board 
of directors of the Title Guarantee and 
Trust Company, Baltimore, Albert N. 
Smith, president of Baltimore Chapter, 
American Institute of Banking, was 
elected vice-president and head of the 




Albert N. Smith 

PRESIDENT BALTIMORE CHAPTER AMERICAN 
INSTITUTE OF BANKING 



banking department to succeed Edwin 
W. Adams, who recently resigned. 

Mr. Smith has held the position of 
receiving teller at the Merchants- 
Mechanics National Bank ever since the 
consolidation of the Merchants National 
with the Mechanics National Bank sev- 
eral years ago. Prior to that time he 
had been associated with the Mer- 
chants National Bank for a number of 
years. He is one of the best-known and 
most popular of the younger Baltimore 
bankers, and under his administration 
Baltimore Chapter, A. I. B., has made 
unusual progress. All of Baltimore 
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Chapter members are greatly pleased 
with the well-merited advancement of 
their president. 

— Articles of incorporation of the 
Baltimore Commercial Bank were filed 
recently. The incorporators are Asa 
G. Candler of Atlanta, Ga., Ovington 
E. Weller, Willoughby M. McCormick, 
Samuel L. Willard, Robert S. Mooney 
and Roland R. Marchant, all of Balti- 
more. The foregoing and J. Ross My- 
ers, Frank Goul, Patrick Flanigan, 
James Carey Martin and Arthur Tufts 
constitute the board of directors. The 
capital stock of the new institution is 
$500,000 and the paid-in surplus $100,- 
000 . 



NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 

— The United States Trust Company 
is now in its new quarters at SO Court 
street, where the company began busi- 
ness twenty years ago. Besides having 
ample public space and well-appointed 
quarters for officers and employees, 
there are directors’ rooms, committee 
rooms, waiting rooms, ladies’ rooms, and 
book and money vaults of modern con- 
struction. Finishings in marble, bronze 
and mahogany lend a very attractive air 
to the new banking rooms. 

— Stockholders of the Old Colony 
Trust Company voted unanimously re- 
cently to make application for the com- 
pany to enter the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem. This action was based upon the 
belief that the Federal Reserve System 
is an important forward step in banking 
in the United States which will succeed 
in full measure only if the best types of 
162 



commercial banks and trust companies 
become a part of it. 

— Consolidation of the Winthrop Na- 
tional Bank with the Merchants Nation- 
al Bank has been approved. 



— The Orange (Mass.) National 
Bank, which was organized in 1875, re- 
cently made another twenty-year exten- 
sion of its charter. 

— For the Old Town branch of the 
Eastern Trust and Banking Company, 
Bangor, Me., a fine modern building 
was lately completed and is now occu- 
pied by this institution. 



Providence 

— At the annual meeting of the Prov- 
idence Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking, held May 20 at the 
rooms of the Noonday Club, Fred W. 
Ellsworth, publicity manager of a New 
York concern, was the speaker of the 
evening, his subject being, “The Growth 
of the Bank.’’ 

The following officers were elected: 
President, J. Harry Marshall, Rhode 
Island Hospital Trust Company; vice- 
president, Walter F. Farrell, Union 
Trust Company; treasurer, George H. 
Berry, Mechanics National Bank; sec- 
retary, Milton W. Poofer, Merchants 
National bank; executive committee, 
William A. Readio, Mechanics National 
Bank; J. Edgar Nickerson, Industrial 
Trust Company, Pawtucket; G. Irving 
Toomey, National Exchange Bank; Au- 
gustus J. Wood, Massasoit-Pocasset 
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Bank, Fall River; W. Howard Perry, 
National Bank of Commerce. 



— The annual meeting of the Berk- 
shire County Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking was held May 20 
at the Park Club, Pittsfield, Mass., 
when these officers were elected: Presi- 
dent, Charles S. Shaw, of Pittsfield; 
vice-president, John Hains worth of 
Pittsfield; secretary, Leroy P. Ogden of 
Pittsfield; treasurer, David B. King of 
Pittsfield; executive committee, Arthur 
E. Kemp of North Adams, Malcolm W. 
Lehman of Lee, Clifford F. Martin and 
Raymond C. Sears of Pittsfield, and 
Lawrence C. Walsh of Lenox. 

During the past winter the chapter 
has been taking a study course in econ- 
omics and the theory of banking under 
the direction of Principal H. C. Pratt 
of the high school. 



— At the annual meeting of the Hart- 
ford Chapter, American Institute of 
Banking, held May 18, these officers 
were elected : President, Wilbur F. Law- 
son, First National Bank; vice-presi- 
dent, Calvin C. Bolles, State Bank and 
Trust Company; secretary, Clarence T. 
Hubbard, Security Trust Company; 
treasurer, Victor I. Nielson, Riverside 
Trust Company; board of governors, 
George F. Kane, Earl W. Outtrim, 
Hartford National Bank; Harold C. 
Alvord, Manchester Trust Company. 
The officers and two others, whose terms 
expire next year, also serve on this 
board. 

The report of Secretary C. C. Bolles 
showed that the season started with 241 
members. Since then twenty-two new 



members have been enrolled, and twenty 
have left the organization, leaving tfie 
total membership at present 243. There 
are four honorary members. 

— Quarters for the First National 
Bank of Bangor, Me., are being fitted 
up in the new Graham Building. The 
improvements will include a new vault 
and other modern equipment. 

— Harry C. Robinson, since 1913 
cashier of the First National Bank, 
Greenfield, Mass., was recently elected 
cashier of the Mechanics National 
Bank, New Bedford, Mass., E. S. 
Brown, heretofore cashier of that insti- 
tution, having been promoted to the 
presidency. 

Mr. Robinson entered the Atlantic 
National Bank in Boston in 1890 and 
eight years later became discount clerk 
for the Hamilton National Bank. He 
later became a bank examiner, and in 
1911 went to the Southbridge National 
Bank as cashier, and from there to 
Greenfield. He is first vice-president of 
the Massachusetts Bank Cashiers* As- 
sociation. 

— The Houlton (Me.) Trust Compa- 
ny now uses the envelope system, bal- 
ancing the pass-books on the first of 
each month and returning checks to the 
makers. 



— Exceptionally good results are 
shown in the construction of the new 
building of the Broadway Bank and 
Trust Company, New Haven, Conn. 
The materials employed, the plan of the 
building, and the arrangement of the va- 
rious departments and the public space 
all reveal sound taste and judgment. 
The officers of the bank who are thus 
keeping their institution up to the de- 
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mands of the times are: President, John 
B. Kennedy; vice-president, Robert C. 
Lightbourn; vice-president, Frederick 
S. Ward; vice-president, James A. Mur- 
ray; counsel, Frank S. Bishop; secreta- 
ry and treasurer, George L. Moore. 

— At Worcester, Mass., on the even- 
ing of June 10 there was celebrated the 
twentieth anniversary of the connection 
of Dr. George McAleer with the Bay 
State Savings Bank. Dr. McAleer, who 
is treasurer of the bank, has given his 
long service without compensation. He 
was presented, on the occasion named, 
with a massive silver loving cup from 
the trustees in memory of his long and 
honorable service. The bank was es- 
tablished in 1828, and its deposits are 
now $2,404,013. 

— On June 16 the Lawrence (Mass.) 
Trust Company moved to their new 
quarters, corner Essex and Hampshire 
streets. 



SOUTHERN STATES 

— The Georgia Bankers Association, 
at the final session of the convention at 
Savannah, May 29, elected these offi- 
cers: President, F. S. Etheridge, Jack- 
son; first vice-president, Charles B. 
Lewis, Macon; second vice-president, 
Rufus H. Brown, Augusta; third vice- 
president, Joseph W. Heffernan, Sa- 
vannah; fourth vice-president, T. R. 
Turner, Haddock; fifth vice-president, 
H. Warner Martin, Atlanta; secretary, 
Haynes McFadden, Atlanta; treasurer, 
E. C. Smith, Griffin, general counsel, 
Orville A. Park, Macon. 

The new executive council is com- 
posed of F. S. Etheridge of Jackson, C. 
B. Lewis of Macon, C. H. Sheldon of 
Brunswick, L. S. Radford of Winder, J. 
T. Duncan of Douglasville, R. L. Sa- 
ville of Dawson, J. H. Arnall of Ten- 
nille, E. C. Smith, of Griffin, and 
Haynes McFadden of Atlanta. The ex- 
ecutive council met after the convention 
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adjourned and elected Mr. Sheldon 
chairman. 

Macon gets the next convention. In 
describing the last day's session, the 
Savannah “News" said: 

“Thomas B. McAdams of Richmond 
entertained the bankers with a talk that 
was out of the ordinary. His subject 
was ‘Colored Glass.’ Why he selected it 
was as much of a puzzle to his hearers 
as to himself. His talk was optimistic 
and cheerful, tinged with humor. It 
was intended to be a message of en- 
couragement to the bankers, and it was. 
Mr. McAdams is a fluent speaker. The 
association gave him a rising vote of 
thanks." 

Savannah bankers, after the conven- 
tion, gave the visitors a trip to Tybee, 
winding up with a dinner. 

— A contract has been let for the 
construction of a new $75,000 building 
for the Commercial National Bank, El 
Paso, Tex. At present the building will 
be but three stories, but the foundation 
will be able to carry eleven more floors, 
which it is proposed to add later. 

— Texas bankers concluded their an- 
nual convention at Waco by electing the 
following officers: President, Joe 

Hirsch, vice-president Corpus Christi 
National Bank; vice-president, first 
district, Aug. de Zavala, Houston; vice- 
president, second district, R. K. Mims, 
Laredo ; vice-president, third district, 
R. J. Eckhardt, Taylor; vice-president, 
fourth district, C. M. Campbell, Tem- 
ple; vice-president, fifth district, J. W. 
Murchison, Athens ; vice-president, 
sixth district,' L. L. Shields, Santa 
Anna; vice-president, seventh district, 
F. H. Sherwood, Fort Worth. 

After the proceedings were finished a 
large number of those attending the 
convention started on a trip to the Pa- 
cific Coast. Next year’s convention will 
meet at Houston. 

— Groups one and two of the Ken- 
tucky Bankers Association met at Pa- 
ducah May 31. About 150 bankers and 
their friends were in attendance. 
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The meeting was opened by J. Fort 
Abell of Paducah, president of Group 
One. After the invocation and wel- 
come, “The Difficulties of Banking in 
Kentucky," were presented by J. W. 
Stoll of Lexington. Mr. Stoll’s address 
was followed by a discussion on banking 
problems and adjournment was taken at 
12 o’clock. 

President Charles Ellis of Sturgis, 
presiding officer of Group Two, con- 
vened the afternoon session, which was 
featured by two addresses: “Confi- 

dence," by C. C. Grassham of Paducah, 
and “The Practical Workings of the 
Federal Reserve Bank," by William C. 
Martin, chairman of the St. Louis 
board. Reports of the committees were 
heard, election of officers and adjourn- 
ment following. At the conclusion of 
the session the bankers made an auto- 
mobile tour of the city. 

Officers were elected as follows : Pres- 
ident, Solon Palmer Benton; secretary. 
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IT A new building, the best equipment, an able and expcri- 
enced staff of officers and employes — these are some of the 
things that enable us to give excellent service to customers 
and correspondents. We are thoroughly familiar with inveet 
ment opportunities in this prosperous region and cordially 1»*- 
vite correspondence in regard to them. 



Marvin Scyster. Group Two: Presi- 
dent, Fred Stumm, Madisonville ; sec- 
retary, Ed. Withers, Hopkinsville. 

— Group Six of the Kentucky Bank- 
ers Association now comprises in its 
membership every bank in its territory, 
the Union Deposit Bank of Union being 
the last to come in. The annual meet- 
ing of the group was held at Falmouth 
May 24. 

— An excellent type of bank building 
has just been finished for the First N» 
tional Bank, Hickory, N. C. It was 
built on a plot of ground 50 by 55 feet, 
is thirty-eight feet in height, and its 
exterior construction is of brick, gran- 
ite and terra cotta. 

— Group Three of the West Virginia 
Bankers Association met at Huntington 
May 28 and adopted a resolution favor- 
ing an amendment to the State Consti- 
tution providing for the classification 
of property for the purpose of taxa- 
tion. 

The group elected officers as follows: 
President, H. O. Aleshire, vice-presi- 
dent of the Day and Night Bank, Hun- 
tington; secretary and treasurer, J. T. 
Garrett, president of the Putnam Coun- 
ty Bank, Hurricane. 

S. Floyd Hoard, the retiring presi- 
dent, acted as toastmaster, and there 
were addresses by C. P. Snow, cashier 
of the Huntington Banking and Trust 
Company; Robert M. Evilly, First Na- 
tional Bank of Cincinnati; Robert L. 
Archer, cashier of the First National 



Bank of Huntington; Senator W. P. 
McAbov, cashier of the Twentieth 
Street Bank, Huntington; Col. Joseph 
S. Biller, president of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Kenova; G. E. Thorn- 
burg, Barbours ville ; Mr. Garrett of 
Hurricane and H. C. Harvey of the 
American Bank and Trust Company, 
Huntington, who proposed the resolu- 
tion asking for an amendment to the 
Constitution of the State. 

Huntington bankers tendered an 
elaborate dinner to the visiting bankers. 

— On June 7 the National Bank of 
West Virginia, Wheeling, opened in its 
fine new building, and was visited by 
over 5,000 of its friends. An illustra- 
tion of the new structure appeared in 
the August, 1914, issue of this Maga- 
zine, on page 201. 

— The annual meeting and election of 
officers of the Birmingham Chapter of 
American Institute of Banking, was 
held at the chapter rooms in the Ameri- 
can Trust Building recently. After 
hearing the annual reports of the com- 
mittees the election of officers was held, 
resulting as follows: President, W. D. 
Robertson, First National Bank; vice- 
president, C. P. Hilty, First National 
Bank; secretary, J. A. Holcombe, First 
National Bank; treasurer, W. W. Craw- 
ford, Jr., American Trust and Savings 
Bank, and an executive committee com- 
posed of M. H. Sterne, Traders' Na- 
tional Bank; W. C. O'Farrall, First 
National Bank; M. M. Bellah, Ameri- 
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can Trust and Savings Bank, and H. L. 
Badham, Jr., First National Bank. 

The retiring president, A. J. Daly, 
was congratulated on his highly success- 
ful administration and thanked for his 
efforts toward the upholding of the 
chapter. 

The next regular meeting of the chap- 
ter will take place in September. 

— Commissioner of Banking Patter- 
son has announced the appointment of 
J. S. Erwin, formerly of the Waxa- 
nachie National Bank, to be Texas 
State bank examiner to fill the vacancy 
caused by the resignation of C. E. Me- 
Cutcheon. Mr. Erwin is assigned to the 
Wichita Falls district. 

— After the fire which took place a 
short time ago in Durham, N. C., de- 
stroying the main block of the town, the 
Fidelity Bank, of which Mr. B. N. 
Duke, the Tobacco King, is president, 
and the Merchants, of which Judge W. 




MERCHANTS BANK, DURHAM , N. C. 



J. Christian is the president, decided to 
obtain new quarters. To do this both of 
these banks retained Mr. Alfred C. Bos- 
som, the New York bank architect, to 
design their new homes for them. 

The Merchants Bank will be con- 
structed entirely of white Pennsylvania 
marble, granite and bronze externally, 
and Tavernelle marble is to be used for 
the counter screen and all of the inte- 
rior decorations. 

This bank will be finished for occu- 
pancy very shortly. 

— At Nashville, Tenn., the Tennessee 
National Bank and the Hermitage Na- 
tional have merged into the Tennessee- 
Hermitage National Bank with $800,- 
000 capital. Its officers are: President, 
E. A. Lindsey; vice-presidents, Wat- 
kins Crockett, M. C. McGannon, J. W. 
Charlton, George A. Washington, J. O. 
Leake, W. J. Cude, Henry Sperry and 
Charles Brower; cashier, J. L. Camp- 
bell. 

— “Those who conceive that the Eu- 
ropean war is solely responsible for all 
the misfortunes and ills, real and imag- 
inary, of the past nine months, take but 
a superficial view of things,” said J. A. 
Pondrom of Houston, president of the 
Texas Bankers Association, in his an- 
nual address at the recent convention. 

“There were other contributing caus- 
es. There were agencies long at work. 
There were factors in our situation that 
would sooner or later in the natural 
order of things have brought us into 
real trouble. 

“In the first place, people in all walks 
of life, individually and collectively, 
were spending too much, saving too lit- 
tle, everywhere living beyond their 
means, indulging in an unwarranted de- 
gree of extravagance, consuming more 
than they produced, anticipating in- 
comes, disposing of profits yet to be 
earned, mortgaging the future for pres- 
ent speculation or extravagance, mort- 
gaging and spending the value of crops 
before they bloomed into maturity, cre- 
ating an ever increasing volume of debt, 
without a corresponding volume of liqui- 
dation. 
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“Whole communities, cities, counties 
and districts were constantly increasing 
their load of debt, too often without 
sufficient provision for its requirement, 
frequently issuing securities maturing 
far beyond the life of the improvement 
in which their proceeds were invested, 
retiring matured obligations with new 
issues, marking up assessed values and 
tax rates to support and frequently to 
justify the increased volume of debt. 

“Credit was entirely too cheap. In- 
stead of too much cotton, our troubles 
of last fall were more properly attribu- 
table to the existence of too much cred- 
it, and we bankers are oi^rselves largely 
responsible for the fact that we are now 
carrying over a large volume of un- 
liquidated credits. Merchants and 
bankers have been extending credit 
too freely upon doubtful security, often 
to those without moral character, ad- 
vancing upon crop mortgages practical- 
ly the full value of crops long before 
they have been harvested, and frequent- 



ly making these advances to roving 
arabs, that will abandon their crops and 
depart the moment it appears that the 
yield and price will only prove sufficient 
to satisfy the mortgage.” 

WESTERN STATES 
Chicago 

— Bankers of the city as represented 
in the Illinois Bankers Association, the 
Chicago Clearing-House Association, 
and other organizations, entertained the 
visiting Pan-American Financial Con- 
feernce delegates. Luncheon was served 
at the La Salle Hotel on June 7, and a 
banquet was given at the Congress Ho- 
tel in the evening of the same day. 

— William G. Edens of the Central 
Trust Company of Illinois, Chicago, 
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was indorsed for the three-year term in 
the executive council of the American 
Bankers Association at a recent meeting 
of Group Four of the Illinois Bankers 
Association at the Chicago Golf Club, 
Wheaton. Group officers elected were: 
President, Dan Norman; treasurer, F. 
E. Fairchild; secretary, E. W. Wood- 
ruff, and executive committee member, 
C. L. Wright. 

— Privileges of the Chicago Clearing- 
House Association have been extended 
to the Federal Reserve Bank of Chi- 
cago. 

— Joseph J. Schroeder is the new 
president of Chicago Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking, and 
John H. Grier vice-president. 



— Acting on the general demand 
throughout Missouri for a more ample 
understanding of the recently enacted 
banking law, Breckinridge Jones, pres- 
ident of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company, whose committee of the 
Missouri Bankers Association drafted 
the measure, has arranged for a model 
demonstration of the new law at the 
Missouri State Fair at Sedalia from 
September 25 to October 2. 

At the recent State convention of the 
Missouri Bankers Association Mr. 
Jones introduced a resolution calling on 
State Bank Commissioner Mitchell to 
install at the fair an exhibition of the 



practical workings of the new law which 
would show it was the best State bank- 
ing act in the Union. In introducing 
the resolution. Chairman Jones said: 

“At such an exhibit, the forms used 
by the examiners could be exhibited and 
explained and the work of the examin- 
ers exemplified, the work of the labor- 
saving devices used in banks could be 
exhibited and would add great interest. 
Charts showing the banking strength of 
the State, comparisons with the laws of 
other States, maps showing groups in 
this association, a comparison of the 
number and resources of national banks 
of Missouri as compared with the State 
banks, and many other interesting de- 
tails, not only to bankers, but to depos- 
itors as well, could be demonstrated.” 

In conference with B. C. Biggerstaff 
of Sedalia, representing the concession 
and publicity department of the State 
Fair, Chairman Jones said that aside 
from the exhibit proposed by the State 
Banking Commission Department, the 
Missouri Bankers Association would ar- 
range for a model bank, a model sav- 
ings bank and a model clearing-house 
exhibit. 

Governor Major said that he would 
commend it heartily to the State Bank- 
ing Department and lend every possible 
aid to bring the new banking act to the 
attention of the public as one of the 
most constructive bits of legislation en- 
acted during his administration. 

Chairman Jones characterized the 
new banking act as the best in the 
Union. 
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Minneapolis 

— Ground has been leased by the 
Metropolitan National Bank and other 
interests at Second avenue South and 
Sixth street, on which a ten-story office 
building will be put up, the bank to oc- 
cupy the first floor. 

— Two Minneapolis banks opened 
business in new quarters June 1. The 
Scandinavian- American National Bank, 
for years located on Fourth street near 
Nicollet, moved to its new home in the 
Security Building, taking the ground 
floor occupied by the Security National 
Bank before it amalgamated with the 
First National. The Savings Bank of 
Minneapolis moved from Fourth street 
and Second avenue South into the quar- 
ters made vacant by the Scandinavian- 
American Bank. 



St. Paul 

— On Monday, June 28, the Mer- 
chants’ National Bank opened for busi- 
ness in its handsome new building at 
Fourth and Robert streets. 



— The value of a new bank building 
from the publicity standpoint was illus- 
trated at the recent opening of the new 
home of the Central Trust Company at 
Rock Island, 111., some 15,000 or 20,000 
visitors having been received. 
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— Owing to increase in business, the 
Commercial Savings Bank of Des 
Moines, Iowa, has leased the room di- 
rectly west together with their present 
quarters for a period of twenty years. 
After remodeling is finished they will 
occupy a room with about forty feet 
frontage on Locust street running back 
fifty-seven feet, together with basement 
under the north half of the same. New 
vaults will be built with new safety de- 
posit equipment which will be modern 
in every way. The Commercial Sav- 
ings Bank has doubled its business in 
the last three or four years and its new 
banking room will add greatly to the 
convenience of customers. During re- 
modeling the bank will remain in pres- 
ent quarters. 



Denver 



— The fourth annual convention of 
the Investment Bankers Association of 
America has been called to meet in Den- 
ver on September 20, 21 and 22. The 
Brown Palace Hotel has been selected 
as the headquarters. 

Social features of the convention are 
practically completed. Monday even- 
ing the Denver investment bankers will 
entertain all delegates on top of Look- 
out Mountain, some seventeen miles 
from Denver. The trip will be made 
both ways by automobile. 

On Tuesday delegates will be taken 
by automobile to Estes Park, seventy- 
five miles from Denver, in the heart of 
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the newly formed “Rocky Mountain Na- 
tional Park/* Wednesday morning 
there will be a tour of Estes Park of 
about fifty miles. The village of Estes 
Park has extended an invitation to the 
association to be its guests at a moun- 
tain trout fry in the canyon of the Big 
Thompson River for luncheon on Wed- 
nesday. Immediately thereafter, the 
delegates will leave by automobile for 
Denver. The convention will close with 
a banquet in El Jebel Temple. 



— Alfred M. Corcoran, assistant sec- 
retary of the Superior Savings and 
Trust Company, is the new president of 
Cleveland Chapter, American Institute 
of Banking. 

Carl A. Palmer of the First National 
was chosen vice-president of the chapter 
recently. Franklin Hawk of the Gar- 
field Savings was made recording sec- 
retary, F. P. Weber of the Bank of 
Commerce, N. A., financial secretary; 
L. J. Hajek of the Woodland Avenue 
Savings and Trust, treasurer; H. D. 
Cozad of the Garfield, chief consul, and 
the following were made members of the 
board of governors, W. A. Bennett of 
the National City, W. T. JBissell of the 
First National, George A. Everson of 
the Citizens Savings and Trust, Elmer 
Guentzler of the Guardian Savings and 
Trust, Charles Piwonka of the Broad- 
way Savings and Trust, and J. L. 
Wadsworth of the State Banking and 
Trust. Mr. Corcoran succeeds H. H. 
McKee of the Garfield as president of 
the chapter. 

— At South Saginaw, Mich, the Bank 
of Saginaw has a new building. It is a 
one-story bank structure of brick, with 
stone trimmings. 

— Early the coming fall the German- 
American Bank of Fort Madison, Iowa, 
expects to have its new building finished. 
It will be one of the very attractive and 
complete bank homes of the Central 
West. 



— To encourage desirable immigra- 
tion and develop better methods in 
farming, twenty-five Eastern Oklahoma 
bankers representing twelve of the 
leading cities served by the M. K. & T. 
Railroad, met at Me Ales ter recently 
and formed an Eastern Oklahoma 
farm bureau, adopting a constitution, 
but leaving the election of officers to 
directors from the fifteen counties to be 
included in the organization. The chief 
aim is to get reliable information be- 
fore northern and eastern investors con- 
cerning farm lands in Eastern Oklaho- 
ma. To accommplish this, annual dues 
provided in the constitution insure a 
fund of approximately $15,000. Bank- 
ers will be the only voting members, al- 
though reliable realty men will be ad- 
mitted as associate members of the or- 
ganization. 

— A contract has been entered into 
for a new eight-story building for the 
First National Bank of Boone, Iowa, to- 
cost $100,000. 



— Some eastern banker who attended 
the recent convention of the Oklahoma 
Bankers Association at Tulsa, went out 
for wool but was shorn, according to- 
this item from the Tulsa “Democrat,” 
describing the convention: 

“There have been no complaints but 
one of the big bugs here from the East 
felt as though he was bumped a little 
when he noticed a sign in a barber shop 
*25 cents for a shave/ He should not 
worry. There is one shop at least that 
charges 'two bits* and Mr. Banker will 
only feel as though he has been some- 
where, because of the price of a shave 
being higher than he is used to at home.” 



— For the German- American Nation- 
al Bank at Peoria, 111., a very fine build- 
ing is approaching completion. The ex- 
terior, of marble and granite, presents 
an imposing appearance. 



— Galena entertained the meeting of 
Group Three of the Illinois Bankers 
Association on June 2. At the business, 
session these officers were chosen: 
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Chairman, Chandler Starr, Rockford ; 
secretary, F. L. King, Kings; executive 
committee from the counties — Boone, 
W. M. Webster ; Winnebago, N. F. 
Thompson; Carroll, R. H. Campbell; 
Ogle, W. H. Dickinson; Stephenson, 
George S. Wagner; Lee, A. B. Arring- 
ton; Jo Daviess, Miss Lois Nash; De 
Kalb, J. R. Waterman. 

At the luncheon speeches were made 
by Dr. H. E. Hieronymus, community 
adviser of the University of Illinois; 
Chandler Starr of Rockford, and David 
Sheean of Galena. 

— An increase of business prompts 
the Old State National Bank, Evans- 
ville, Ind., to begin the erection of a 
new building. It will be located at 420 
Main street, on a plot 55x144 feet, and 
will have five stories and basement. The 
bank will occupy the entire lower floor, 
the other floors being for rental. It is 
expected that the building will be com- 
pleted next spring. 

— Group Five of the Nebraska State 
Bankers Association met in Grand Isl- 
and, May 27, with about fifty bankers 
in attendance from outside cities. The 
convention opened with an invocation 
by Rev. L. L. Lipe, followed by an ad- 
dress of welcome by Mayor Ryan, him- 
self a banker-lawyer. Response was 
made by President F. J. Taylor of the 
Citizens State Bank of St. Paul. 

In the address of the president, El- 
mer Williams, Commercial State Bank, 
Grand Island, and in the annual report 



of the secretary-treasurer, Frank 
Cleary, the affairs of the group organi- 
zation were found to be in splendid con- 
dition. 

The feature of the programme was 
the address of J. C. McNish of Wisner, 
president of the state association. 

Grand Island was again selected as 
the place for the next annual meeting 
of the group. 

The officers elected for the ensuring 
year are: President, Dan Morris, City 
National, Kearney; vice-president, E. 
M. Williams, First National, Ord; sec- 
retary-treasurer, Frank Cleary, Grand 
Island National. 

— Pursuant to authority of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, the Marion (Ind.) 
National Bank has established a sepa- 
rate trust department. It is the inten- 
tion of the bank to put its prestige be- 
hind the trust department and bring it 
up to a high standard in all respects. 
The action of the bank's officials in es- 
tablishing a trust department shows 
that they are ready to offer complete 
banking service to the people of their 
community. 

— “The oldest and largest national 
bank in Northern Indiana/’ describes 
the First National Bank of Fort Wayne, 
which has $500,000, $200,000 surplus, 
and $4,294,423 deposits (May 1). 

— Mr. G. J. Johnson, the new State 
Examiner of North Dakota, is an ex- 
perienced banker. He is a native of 
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Jefferson, Iowa. On leaving school he 
was appointed deputy county auditor of 
his home county, retaining this position 
for three years, when he accepted a 
position in the City Bank of Jefferson, 
and after three years’ service in this 
bank went to North Dakota and was 
employed in the farm loan department 
of the Union National Bank, Grand 




G. J. Johnson 

STATE EXAMINER* NORTH DAKOTA 



Forks, N. D., under D. H. Beecher, its 
president, during the years 1902 and 
1903 . From there Mr. Johnson went to 
the First National Bank, Crookston, 
Minn., where he held the position of 
general bookkeeper for two years. In 
1905 he was elected assistant cashier 
of the Mechanics Savings Bank, Des 
Moines, Iowa, and remained there until 
poor health caused him to retire and he 
went to North Dakota again in 1907 
and bought control of the Farmers and 
Merchants State Bank of Monango, be- 
coming its president. Increasing person- 



al investments of farm lands and farm 
loans made it seem necessary to sell his 
interest in the bank in 1910 . He con- 
ducted his personal business until ap- 
pointed chief deputy examiner in 1913 , 
and in May, 1915 , he was appointed 
State Examiner by the Governor upon 
the resignation of S. G. Severtson. 

— The First National Bank of South 
Bend, Ind., which is 126 in the national 
banking system, reports: capital, $ 105 ,- 
000 ; surplus and profits, $ 143 , 707 ; de- 
posits, $ 1 , 646 , 338 , and total resources, 
$ 1 , 993 , 545 . 

— June 1st was the date of the fif- 
tieth anniversary of the First National 
Bank of Ottawa, 111., an event which the 
bank asked its friends to help in observ- 
ing. 

One can see how this bank has grown 
from this little table, showing deposits 
by decades: 



1865 $ 127 , 827.25 

1875 233 , 397.49 

1885 385 , 674.29 

1895 362 , 986.15 

1905 1 * 321 , 184.41 

1915 2 , 439 , 114.61 



Cleveland 

— Col. J. J. Sullivan established the 
Central National Bank in Cleveland a 
quarter of a century ago, an event 
which was commemorated a short time 
since, when directors and employees of 
both the Central National Bank and 
the Superior Savings and Trust Com- 
pany (an affiliated institution) were en- 
tertained at dinner as guests of the Cen- 
tral National Bank. 



— At the recent annual convention in 
Kansas City of the Missouri Bankers 
Association — which was perhaps a 
record-breaker for attendance, with a 
registration of 1,752 — these officers 
were chosen: President, W. C. Gordon, 
Marshall; vice-president, Thornton C. 
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Cooke, Kansas City; treasurer, W. B. 
Sanford, Springfield; secretary, W. F. 
Keyser, Sedalia; assistant secretary, E. 
P. Neef, Sedalia. 

The following were also elected: 

Members of the executive council A. 
B. A. — R. S. Hawes, St. Louis, to suc- 
ceed J. S. Calfee, St. Louis ; J. W. Per- 
ry, Kansas City, to succeed A. D. Buck- 
ner, Paris, Mo. 

Vice-president of the A. B. A. for 
Missouri — George R. Bailer, St. Louis. 

Member nominating committee at 
coming A. B. A. convention — E. F. 
Swinney, Kansas City; alternate, Ed- 
ward Buder, St. Louis. 

This session of members of the Amer- 
ican Bankers Association adopted a 
resolution unanimously indorsing P. W. 
Goebel, president of the Commercial' 
National Bank of Kansas City, Kan., 
for vice-president of the American 
Bankers Association and instructed its 
member of the nominating committee, 
which will meet in Seattle, to use every 
effort to bring about Mr. Goebel's nom- 
ination. 

PACIFIC STATES 
San Francisco 

— Some interesting facts regarding 
the total of this city's banking trans- 
actions are given in a recent monthly 
letter of the American National Bank, 
as below: 

San Francisco bank clearings for the 



first four months of 1915 show a slight 
increase over the same period last year. 
The figures are: 



1914 $824,811,000.00 

1915 827,829,000.00 



These are not the totals generally 

published, but are less the daily debit 
balances of the Oakland Clearing- 

House, which are settled in drafts on 
San Francisco banks. 

While these drafts are cleared 

through the San Francisco Clearing- 

House, to include them in San Francis- 
co's figures is manifestly wrong, if such 
figures are of use in determining busi- 
ness and financial activities of the city. 
We might go further, and say that the 
clearing-house figures of several East- 
ern cities should not be published as 
they are, for the fact that it is their 
common practice to settle balances with 
cashiers' checks, which are cleared the 
following day, increasing clearing to- 
tals a very considerable amount. Clear- 
ing-house figures at best are of value 
only when used comparatively and with 
due allowance for the increase or de- 
crease of the number of banks over the 
preceding period. 

A truer index is found in a compila- 
tion of the total debits of the individual 
banks, taken from their own books, as 
these figures include all transactions, 
whether passing through the clearing- 
house or over the counters. 

Total debits of San Francisco Clear- 
ing-House banks for the first four 
months of 1914 and 1915 are as fol- 
lows : 



i 
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1914 $1,751,183,000.00 

1915 1,770,515,000.00 



showing that only forty-seven per cent, 
of the business of the banks passes 
through the clearing-house. 

— At the annual election of San Fran- 
cisco Chapter American Institute of 
Banking these following officers were 
elected: President, William A. Marcus; 
vice-president, H. A. Haske; secretary- 
treasurer, E. V. Krick; governors, Al- 
fred Gock, James L. Lowsley, B. A. 
Supple, Roy Tierney and John T. Wal- 
lace. 

John A. Curran, the former presi- 
dent, was presented with a gold cigar- 
cutter and chain in appreciation of his 
services. 

— Bankers in this city are giving a 
warm welcome to banker-visitors to the 
exposition. Among those recently en- 
tertained were the California Bankers 
Association, and the associations from 
several of the Pacific-Coast States, as 
well as the convention of the supervis- 
ing officers of state banks. 

Next month there will be the meeting 
of the American Institute of Banking, 
and in September many bankers will 
come here from the convention of the 
American Bankers Association at Seat- 
tle. To all these San Francisco bank- 
ers extend a most cordial welcome. 



Seattle 

— Preparations for holding the an- 
nual convention of the American Bank- 
ers Association in this city September 
6-10 are practically complete so far as 
relates to the work of local committees 
which have been busy for some time. 

Addresses of welcome are to be made 
by the Governor and Mayor and by 
M. F. Backus, president of the Seattle 
Clearing-House Association. Elaborate 
arrangements have been made for a 
programme of social entertainments and 
sight-seeing trips on land and water. 



Reservations already made for hotel 
accommodations indicate a very large 
attendance. 

— Washington bankers will hold their 
annual convention in this city Septem- 
ber 6 and 7, the week of the meeting of 
the American Bankers Association. 

— The Guardian Trust and Savings 
Bank, capital, $100,000, will succesd 
Joseph T. Thomas & Co. 



Tacoma 

— In the statement of May 1st the 
National Bank of Tacoma, with which 
is closely affiliated the Tacoma Savings 
Bank and Trust Company, made this 
very strong combined showing. 



ASSETS. 

Loans and discounts $5,173,800.77 

Overdrafts 344.99 

Bank building and real estate 299,100.00 

Stock Federal Reserve Bank.. 33,600.00 

U. S. bonds 700,000.00 

Bonds, warrants, etc 1,729,372.91 

Cash and due from banks 1,777,943.07 



$10,644,161.04 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital $1,200,000.00 

Surplus and profits 221,199.30 

Reserved for taxes and interest 20,404.14 

Circulation 487,400.00 

Deposits 8,715,157.60 



$10,644,161.04 

Officers of the National Bank of Ta- 
coma are: Chairman of the board, Ches- 
ter Thorne; president, Ralph S. Stacy; 
vice-presidents, W. M. Ladd, Geo. S. 
Long and E. T. Wilson; cashier, 
Stephen Appleby ; assistant cashiers, 
D. A. Young and R. R. Mattison. 



Los Angeles 



— Under the title of “Milestones in 
History/* the Citizens National Bank 
of Los Angeles has issued a most beau- 
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CITIZENS NATIONAL BANK, LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 



tifully printed and illustrated story 
.about the bank’s new home, and the in- 
stitution’s progress since its organiza- 
tion October 6, 1890. The bank now 
has $1,500,000 capital and over $700,- 
000 surplus and profits. Its officers are: 
President, A. J. Waters; vice-presi- 
dents, J. Ross Clark, M. J. Monnette, 
and Wm. W. Woods ; cashier, E. T. Pet- 



tigrew; assistant cashiers. Geo. E. F. 
Duffet, Geo. Bugbee and H. D. Ivey. 



— The Salt Lake Chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking at its re- 
cent election chose the following officers : 
President, G. H. Butler, Utah State 
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National Bank; vice-president, Otto 
Hoebel, National Copper Bank; secre- 
tary, W. T. Patrick, McCornick & Co. ; 
treasurer, L. F. Tietjen, National Bank 
of the Republic; delegate to the Utah 
Bankers Association, J. A. Nailia, Na- 
tional Copper Bank; delegates to the 
national convention in San Francisco, 
August 18 * 20 , Q. B. Kelly, Citizens* 
State Bank of Bingham; G. H. Butler, 
Utah State Bank; Mel Saville, McCor- 
nick & Co. ; Clarence Tingey, Zion’s 
Savings Bank and Trust Company; 
Brent Lynch, Utah State National 
Bank. The delegates to the national 
convention were pledged to support 
Q. B. Kelly for the vice-presidency of 
the national organization. 

— A. E. Edwards, formerly president 
of the California Bankers Association, 
was recently elected president of the 
First National Bank of Pasadena and 
the Pasadena Trust and Savings Bank. 

— The First National Bank of Berke- 
ley, California, has introduced a unique 
168 



feature in its lobby. A daily bulletin is 
posted to inform visitors from other 
places of the daily events that have been 
arranged for their entertainment. This 
bulletin includes not only the daily pro- 
gramme of the exposition but also offers 
suggestions for short trips to interest- 
ing points in this locality. 

The information is received through 
reliable sources and is from one to two 
days ahead of the dates upon which the 
events are scheduled to take place. 



CANADIAN NOTES 



— A branch of the Quebec Bank has 
been opened at Ryley, Alberta, under 
the management of R. M. Watson. 



— Dudley Dawson, who left Winni- 
peg to assume the position of acting 
manager of the Victoria, B. C., branch 
of the Dominion Bank, has been re- 
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transferred to Winnipeg to fill the post 
of assistant inspector of western 
branches. 

— N. 0. Lee has been promoted to 
the managership of the branches of the 
Bank of Ottawa in Regina. 

— J. H. Mitchell, manager of the 
Bank of Ottawa in Regina, has been 
transferred to Alexandria, Ontario. 

— The Dominion Bank advises that 
the First street branch in the city of 
Edmonton has been closed. 

— La Banqup Nationale had its fifty- 
fifth annual meeting of shareholders on 
June 9. Profits of the past year were 
$333,207. Of this $160,000 was ap- 
plied to dividends, $100,000 to reserve 
fund, and the remainder to contingent 
and various other funds, leaving $48,- 
006.47 to be carried forward to credit 
of next account. 

— The fifty-second annual meeting of 
shareholders of the Merchants Bank of 
Canada was held in Montreal, June 2, 
the vice-president, K. W. Blackwell, 
presiding in the absence of the presi- 
dent, Sir H. Montagu Allan. 

Net profits for the year were $995,- 
431, which added to the sum brought 
forward from last year made $1,243,- 



566. Of this amount $700,000 was ap- 
plied to dividends; $250,000 was ap- 
plied to writing off investments; vari- 
ous other funds were provided for, and 
$245,140 carried forward to next ac- 
count. 

Mr. A. Browning proposed a vote of 
thanks to the president, vice-president 
and directors, the general manager and 
staff for their work during the year. 

He remarked: *T think we should es- 
pecially thank the board and the gen- 
eral manager for the able manner in 
which they have looked after the inter- 
ests of the bank during the past very 
trying year. It must have been a pe- 
riod of trial and great difficulty to them 
to meet the unique experiences which 
have faced the whole world. Both the 
world and the banks are making his- 
tory. The reports presented to-day 
show that our management are devot- 
ing their full energy, experience and in- 
telligence to the work, and I am sure 
the shareholders are grateful to them.” 

The resolution was unanimously 
adopted, and briefly acknowledged by 
the vice-president, Mr. K. W. Black- 
well, and the general manager. 

This concluded the business of the 
meeting, which then adjourned. At a 
subsequent special meeting of the direc- 
tors, Sir H. Montagu Allan was re- 
elected president and Mr. W. W. Black- 
well vice-president. 



With Bankers Magazine Advertisers 



Bankers Engineering Company 



T^HE Bankers Engineering Company 
x of New York has succeeded to the 
business of the Bankers Building Bu- 
reau and proposes to offer greater fa- 
cilities than were possible to the older 
organization in the construction, remod- 



eling and equipping of banking houses. 

The president of the new organization 
is Mr. Eugene Schoen, an architect of 
New York, who for many years has 
specialized on work of this character. 
Mr. A. Stanley Miller, formerly gen- 
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eral manager of the Bankers Building 
Bureau, becomes associated with the 
new organization. During the past 
fifteen years, Mr. Miller has been asso- 
ciated in the construction and equipping 
of over one thousand banking houses in 
this country. As will be readily appre- 
ciated, each of these undertakings pre- 
sented special problems and the solution 
of each problem has added its quota to 
the store of experience that should 
make the services of the new organiza- 
tion particularly valuable. 

It is purposed by the Bankers En- 



gineering Company to make their un- 
dertaking cover every detail of the work 
of building and remodelling banking 
houses. This will include the work on 
the building itself, the vaults, equip- 
ment of the interior woodwork, arrange- 
ment of desks, as well as lighting, 
plumbing and ventilation. 

The new corporation will continue at 
106 East Nineteenth street, New York, 
and invites inquiries from bankers wdio 
may be considering alterations or new 
bank buildings. 



m 



A Simple Method of Accounting Which Makes it Easy to Prepare 
Correct Income Tax Returns 



T HE Income Tax Law, enacted on 
October 3, 1913, has proved 
puzzling not only to the indi- 
vidual who is compelled for the first 
time to try to understand the intricacies 
of an unfamiliar method of taxation, 
but even expert lawyers and Treasury 
officials have found it difficult to agree 
on just how the details of the Income 
Tax Return should be made up. 

In fact, the whole matter has become 
so perplexing to the average individual 
with a taxable income, that he has 
turned the blanks sent him over to his 
lawyer or bank, washing his hands of 
responsibility for the reports they may 
make. 

Many banks have been compelled to 
assign a large portion of their staff to 
the work of gratuitously preparing in- 
come tax returns. 

It has been found that even expert 
lawyers have made out returns in a 
manner which caused their clients to 
pay a greater amount of tax than they 
were really liable for. 

The key to a correct preparation of 
the returns under the Income Tax Law 



consists in a simple method of account- 
ing that will concisely assemble the re- 
quired information and also clearly and 
accurately summarize gross incomes, 
gross disbursements and net income, 
and at the same time will show specific 
exemptions and deductions under the 
law. 

In “A Simple Method for Finding 
and Summarizing Gross Incomes, Gross 
Disbursements and Net Incomes/* pub- 
lished by E. E. Rombauer, 2289 Wool- 
worth Building, New York, it is claimed 
that the keeping of private accounts is 
rendered easy, as well as the making of 
proper returns under the Income Tax 
Law, and that this “Simple Method” 
covers all essentials required by the law, 
and is readily adjustable to any condi- 
tion that may arise, enabling individuals 
to make statements comprehensible to 
any person. 

The blank forms and the explanations 
for preparing the report have been sub- 
mitted to bankers, brokers, lawyers and 
other competent authorities, who have 
given the methods high commendation. 
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Death of Former President Diaz 



T HE recent death in Paris of Gen. Porfirio Diaz, former Presi- 
dent of Mexico, brings forcibly to mind the condition of af- 
fairs in that country during his long rule, and those that have 
existed since his exile began. For although there was a short season 
of tranquility under Madero, it was but the prelude of the frightful 
storm that has since burst upon the country. 

The Diaz regime spread over a generation, in which time, all 
things considered, Mexico made remarkable progress in education, 
in religious liberty, in railway building, and in the gradual diffuson 
of prosperity, a process which must necessarily be slow in any coun- 
try peopled so largely as Mexico was with a backward race. 

Probably the criticism most commonly made of the administra- 
tion of Diaz referred to his tardiness in liberalizing the government 
under which he ruled. Mexico of course had a very liberal constitu- 
tion; the republican forms of government were to be met with on 
every hand. There was a Senate and a House of Deputies, a Cabi- 
net, composed of able ministers, governors of the respective states, 
legislatve assemblies in these states, and so on. But these were 
hardly more than the mocking symbols of liberty masking an auto- 
cratic power. 

Diaz had seen the chaos which preceded his accession to power; 
“Presidents,” dictators, and even emperors had all been tried and 
found wanting. He came into popular favor as a military hero 
who had experienced hairbreadth escapes and many moving acci- 
dents by flood and field. He had been imprisoned by his political 
enemies and escaped. He had jumped overboard from a ship, swam 
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ashore, and launched a fresh and victorious revolution. He was 
the picturesque, dashing and able “Man on horseback.” But he be- 
came much more than any of these things — a wise, far-seeing and 
capable administrator. He reformed the finances; gave Mexico a 
peaceful, stable government; restored the public credit; kept faith 
in the payment of debts; built railways, established schools, hospi- 
tals and other public institutions; cultivated a regard for the fine 
arts, and made the City of Mexico one of the world’s most beauti- 
ful capitals. And beyond all this, he gave to the people the oppor- 
tunity to labor in peace and protection. These were some of the 
many constructive forces with which the name of General Diaz will 
be linked in the history of his times. 

Of course it will be said that he was an autocrat ; that “grafters” 
flourished under his rule; that the land was largely held by rich 
and powerful friends of his — and all that. 

These assertions may be true; but on the other hand, look at 
Mexico before he came into power, see what it was while he ruled, 
and look at its pitiful plight now. 

A continuation of the progress which Mexico made under 
Diaz presupposed one of two things; namely, that he could either 
have trained some one equally strong who would have maintained 
his policies, or that he would have so liberalized the government that 
at least a qualified democracy would have been able to assume the 
reins of power. 

It was commonly stated in Mexico that General Diaz expected 
that Vice-President Ramon Corral would be his successor. But 
Corral was extremely unpopular. Indeed, it has been said that 
the overthrow of Diaz was due largely to this fact. 

As for liberalizing the government, that policy did not accord 
with the school of statesmanship in which General Diaz was 
trained, if he can be said to have received any training outside his 
own experience. He had ruled Mexico by the iron hand of power. 
The method was effective for a generation. He either did not see 
that public opinion had gradually come to condemn his methods, 
or did not know how to provide an alternative. 

It seems remarkable, however, that General Diaz did not sur- 
round himself with younger advisers who were capable of solving 
the problem, that is if it could be solved. 

A great many people came to regard Mexico as a one-man 
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country while Diaz was in power. This was a mistake. Mariscal, 
Liniantour, Macedo, Casasus, Romero, de la Barra, Calero, Creel, 
and others Mere strong and able men. Some of them were brought 
up in the Diaz school and were apt students. Their traditions and 
interests forbade them from being the instigators of a new deal that 
would give the people greater power. 

Perhaps Diaz was right in saying as he did at Vera Cruz, in 
starting on his journey to Europe, from which he was never to 
return, that whoever successfully governs Mexico in the future will 
follow his methods. Yet, it does seem that some portion of the 
people who are indisputably qualified for the privileges of citizen- 
ship might have been given a wider participation in governmental 
affairs. If failure to see this was the vital fault of the Diaz regime, 
as we believe it to have been, it may be pleaded in exculpation that 
his own experiences and his knowledge of the Indian character led 
him to distrust such a policy ; or, perhaps, that he did not think the 
opportune time had yet arrived. 

The fantastic schemes of Madero were on a par with the scholas- 
tic pratings about Mexican constitutional liberty which have even 
found a place in American state papers in recent years. Of our 
own attitude of “watchful waiting,” which we have followed since 
the downfall of the visionary who succeeded Diaz, little need be said. 
The vultures hovering over Mexican ruin and desolation are the 
ominous witness of its blind fatuity so far as it concerns that 



unhappy land. Sacrificed American lives and property attest its 
costliness as related to our own people. 

In the last two or three years of his presidency General Diaz was 
still the erect and imposing figure that had so long been the idol of 
the Mexican people. He was born a day before the national holiday 
commemorating the country’s independence, and as the celebration 
of the latter day began on the previous night, his birthday and that 
of his country were celebrated, in part at least, at the same time. 

Mexico under General Don Porfirio Diaz made giant strides 
toward progress and prosperity. Much of that advance has been 
lost in the struggle of the contending factions since he gave up the 
reins of power rather than stain the last years of his official life with 
a long civil war to uphold his rule. 

The beautiful Paseo de la Reforma in Mexico City, from the 



“Iron Horse” to Chapultepec, is lined with many statues of men 
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eminent in Mexican history. Surely, in future years, when one 
passes down that stately drive he will see the lofty figure of Porfirio 
Diaz, who gave to Mexico its longest season of peaceful rule, and 
who deserves a place in the nation’s affections with Hidalgo and 
Benito Juarez. 



LEGITIMATE FRUIT OF A FOOLISH PROPAGANDA 



T HE attempted assassination of Mr. J. P. Morgan is the 
country against the exportation of arms to the European 
legitimate fruitage of the propaganda being carried on in this 
belligerents. While this propaganda has received much lung sup- 
port from the sentimentalists who prefer slavery and degradation 
to war, its real instigators have been those who want to see the 
United States take a position that will preserve to Germany the 
military advantage which that country gained through its long 
period of preparation for the conflict now under way. The stop- 
page of the export of arms from the United States, under existing 
conditions, would be a powerful aid to Germany. That country 
itself can not get any of our munitions, owing to the blockade main- 
tained by France and Great Britain. Our manufacturers would 
probably be willing to sell military supplies to Germany, if that 
country could get them. That it is unable to do so is one of the 
fortunes of war which Germany doubtless calculated beforehand. 
Certainly we are not responsible for her dilemma. 

But crack-brained peace enthusiasts, consciously or uncon- 
sciously instigated by those who wish to give Germany an advantage 
in the contest, have raised such a hue and cry against the “unholy” 
traffic in arms, that no wonder an inspired lunatic considers him- 
self an instrument of God in stopping this unhallowed business. 
Doubtless he “reasoned” that in this case he could kill two birds 
with one stone — shut off the export of arms to Europe and “re- 
move” a hated monopolist at the same time. 

Our laws are enacted to punish the wealthy; there are more 
statutes aimed at prosperity than at any other “crime” ; men lecture 
against piling up wealth, and themselves get rich by it; editors 
preach against the rich and roll in money as a result of their agita- 
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tion ; orators ride into popular favor and political power by snivel- 
ling about “peace.” Is it any wonder that misguided lunatics take 
for truth the idle vaporings of the demagogues who agitate for 
applause, for money and for power, and seek to kill those whom 
they believe responsible for war and for wealth? 



POST-BELLUM FINANCIAL PROBLEMS. 



F OR the time being the financial problems arising out of the war, 
so far as they affect this country, are causing little concern, 
and attention is now turning to after-war finance. The de- 
mand upon this country for food and war supplies, the falling off 
in American foreign travel, the diminution of imports — these and 
other factors have tended to strengthen our immediate financial 
position. But the future will have some interesting problems. In 
a recent address before the Academy of Political and Social Science 
at Philadelphia, Mr. Alexander J. Hemphill, chairman of the boartl 
of the Guaranty Trust Company, New York, interestingly dis- 
cussed some of them. From his address we quote : 



“The conclusion of the war will create new conditions and the 
greatest demand will then be made upon our financial America. The 
destruction and wastage of capital occasioned by the war has been 
estimated on the basis of a year’s duration at $40,000,000,000; and 
while it may not be necessary to restore all of this at once, yet from 
present indications the demand on us will be enormous. First, there 
will be the call on our merchants to furnish materials in connection 
with the rehabilitation or rebuilding of the devastated country and, 
secondly, we will have to give credit either through making direct 
loans or through the repurchase of American securities held abroad. 
From present indications the foreign investors will part from our 
securities slowly and will be tempted to liquidate only at high prices. 
It is more than probable that several of the foreign countries will ask 
us for some of our gold in order that they may restore or build up 
their gold reserves. These demands upon our financial resources 
seem to presage more than an active and firm money market. 

“There is no doubt that should we continue to practise economies 
and follow the sound business methods which we have recently pur- 
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sued, we will not only have abundant resources for our own pros- 
perous business but also be able to take care of the reasonable de- 
mands of other nations.” 

We are already furnishing capital to a considerable extent to 
some of the Latin- American countries hitherto looking to Europe. 
As Mr. Hemphill points out, we shall later be called on for goods, 
credit and gold to fill up some of the gaps made by the European 
struggle. 



WHAT SHALL WE DO WITH IT? 



B Y “it” is meant the phenomenal balance of $1,000,000,000 which 
stands to our credit as a result of international trading up to 
the close of the fiscal year. 

For one thing, it seems pretty sure that if American factories 
are to be kept busy making war materials for the belligerents we 
shall have to lend Europe money with which to pay for these sup- 
plies. It is not a very beneficially productive use to make of our 
money, though in diverting the gold into this channel we should 
merely be returning it to its source very largely. 

A considerable part of our surplus funds will no doubt be em- 
ployed in making loans to neutral nations, and particularly to the 
Latin-American countries where we already have large and grow- 
ing trade interests, and where money is much needed to fill the gap 
made by the falling off of loans from European nations. 

Should the war suddenly terminate, we might need a good deal 
of this surplus to take over our securities which Europe may want 
to return to us. We shall also have demands from some of our 
railroads and industries heretofore financed abroad. 

This flood of gold is not an unmixed blessing, for it may tempt 
to extravagance and inflation, particularly since we have still out- 
standing a huge volume of government paper in the form of so- 
called bank notes, and with another kind of bank note injected into 
the circulation under the new banking law. A further incentive to 
inflation lies in the disposition of certain of the Federal Reserve 
Banks to urge upon the member banks the propriety of using the 
rediscount facilities which the new banks offer. Fortunately, how- 
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ever, the chief direction of the country’s banking funds does not 
repose in the hands of government officials anxious to justify their 
existence by forcing out money, but is still by the laws of commerce 
and finance committed to skillful bankers who may be trusted to 
exercise wise discretion in putting the golden stream to the best use. 



BANKERS LOOKED ON WITH SUSPICION. 



T HAT the demagogue has been able to thrive on the prejudice 
he has fanned and kept alive against bankers is a fact that no 
careful student of our political institutions can well have 
overlooked. It stands out like the Statue of Liberty in New 
York Harbor, the Washington Monument, or perhaps as distinctly 
as a good deed shines in a naughty world. 

The banker himself is conscious of this. He knows that when 
the community has any real hard work to be done, it calls on him. 
When there is any good cause that needs boosting, he is looked to 
as the chief booster. Among his home people the banker is re- 
spected and liked. But in the legislative halls of his State, or in 
Congress, his popularity declines suddenly and seriously. Or, as 
President Pondrom said in addressing the last annual convention of 
the Texas Bankers Association : 

“You are the custodians of the wealth of the people, frequently 
their confidential advisers on business matters. You are among the 
largest taxpayers of every community, and you pay more taxes pro- 
portionately than any other class of men. You flatter yourself with 
the reflection that you are leaders in your respective communities, 
and you are leaders wherever any public enterprise of a benevolent, 
religious or educational character needs a donation. Whenever any 
uplift movement or any work of charity is on foot, you are expected 
and freely called upon to lead, but in your legislative halls, state and 
national, you have about as much influence and consideration as so 
many Frenchmen in Germany or so many Germans in England. 
You are regarded with the utmost suspicion, and if you publicly ad- 
vocate any particular measures, it is regarded as prima facie evidence 
that these measures are designed to destroy, or at least impair the 
liberties of the people. Politically, you have no voice ever. The 
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political literature of the day, the demagogue upon every stump 
classifies you as a barnacle uoon the system, a parasite that produces 
nothing and preys upon the body politic.” 

This reputation the banker has rather too meekly accepted. He 
seems to fear that any attempt to defend himself from these attacks 
will cause the colors to be laid on blacker and thicker, and so keeps 
silent. 

There is, however, no solid reason for such inertia. Bankers are 
not exempt from the just criticism that may be made legitimately 
of all classes of business so far as their operations affect the public 
generally. But, on the other hand, they have a right to be fairly 
judged and not singled out for political attacks. Perhaps the 
banker himself is chiefly to blame for the conditions which Mr. Pon- 
drom justly described. The banker is not a weakling, either in purse, 
position or intelligence. If a somewhat unfavorable reputation has 
been given him by cheap demagogues, no sympathy should be wasted 
on him. He has the means of defending himself, and of placing his 
business in a clear light before the public so that all its relations will 
be understood. If he does not choose to employ these means, that is 
his own fault, and he should uncomplainingly shoulder the conse- 
quences. 



A FINE BIT OF FINANCIAL WISDOM. 



F ROM one of the distinguished authors of the Federal Reserve 
Act, we get the following illuminating bit of financial wisdom. 
We extracted this nugget from an address which Hon. Carter 
Glass made at the joint bankers’ convention held in San Francisco 
at the end of May : 

“So that the two fundamental difficulties with the old system, as 
I have indicated, were the inelasticity of the currency and the'ficti- 
tious nature of our reserve system, which congested all of the reserve 
funds of the country in the great money centers at New York; so 
that on the March preceding the date upon which the new Federal 
Reserve Act went into operation the country banks of the United 
States had on deposit in the reserve banks of New York City $893,- 
000,000; whereas, the banks of New York City at the same time 
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were only loaning to the country banks of the United States $186,- 
000,000. Gentlemen, we have lived for fifty years under the delu- 
sion that New York City’s financial institutions were necessary to 
the country; whereas, the fact is, as has been demonstrated, that 
the country is necessary to New York City (applause) — New York 
City $893,000,000 in debt to the balance of the country and loaning 
t:> the country banks only $186,000,000.” 

As the question of the owl and the egg continues to vex the 
brains of those who have a fondness for such speculations, we shall 
not stop to inquire whether New York is necessary to the country 
or not. We are willing to admit that New York would be put to 
hard shifts to get along without the country. 

But imagine the author of the Federal Reserve Act telling a 
gathering of bankers that New York city was in debt $893,000,000 
and had loaned to the country banks but $186,000,000, and think of 
bankers actually applauding that statement! 

Did the figures which Mr. Glass gave represent merely the loans 
to national banks, or did they include all classes? Unless banks 
other than national were included, the figures are absurd. They are 
anyhow, for what do they prove? Nothing. Mr. Glass says the 
New York banks had only $186,000,000 loaned to country banks. 
He is silent as to how much commercial paper they had bought of 
country merchants and manufacturers. He says nothing about 
loans direct to such customers. He speaks of bank loans only. How 
does he know that in March, 1913, the country banks wanted to 
borrow money? It is not a season when country banks are borrow- 
ing, as a rule, but when they are sending idle funds to the money 
centers. Very likely the New York banks do not seek to lend to 
the limit except at the season when the demand is greatest for crop- 
moving. 

It is Mr. Glass’s notion that the chief business of the Federal 
Reserve Act is to compel the country banks to borrow as much 
money as possible? It’s a dangerous doctrine, but one which, we 
fear, is widely held at this time. We have actually heard officers 
of the Federal Reserve System imitating the “barkers” at a country 
fair, and virtually saying to the bankers of the country, “Now 
is the time, gentlemen, to get your money; bargain rates; quantities 
and terms to suit all requirements ; walk right up to the counter now 
and put in your application.” If they don’t accept these tempting 
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offers, shall we be so impolite as carefully to inspect the balance- 
sheet of the Federal Reserve Bank and say, “Look here! you fellows 
have $500,000,000 which you commandeered from the banks of the 
country, holding them up with a gun in order to get it, and yet you 
have lent the country banks who “gave” you this money only $113,- 
000 , 000 .” 

No, we shall not do that, for Mr. Glass was only making a fling 
at wicked New York bankers, and if we should even hint at any im- 
perfections in the Federal Reserve Board, that would be attacking a 
sacred thing, and we forbear. 



THE BANKERS’ CONVENTION AT SEATTLE. 



I NDICATIONS point to a very large attendance at the conven- 
tion of the American Bankers’ Association to be held at Seattle 
September 6 to 10. Preparations have been made by the bankers 
of that city for an unusually attractive programme of entertainment, 
and the visitors may expect a royal time. 

In this number of the Magazine may be found information as to 
the attractions offered by several of the railway lines that will run 
special trains to the convention and to San Francisco, Los Angeles 
and San Diego. Next month other information in regard to the 
covention will be presented. 

It seems that most of the itineraries thus far arranged contem- 
plate a visit to the expositions after the close of the bankers’ conven- 
tion rather than before. This will take the tourists over the northern 
route, either through the Canadian Rockies or over some of the 
northerly American lines. Those who have never made the journey 
before will wonder at the far stretch of country, and begin to inquire 
whether it ever really comes to an end. They will find that the seem- 
ingly interminable prairies of Minnesota, North Dakota and Mon- 
tana finally merge into the mountains of Idaho and Washington. 
Unless some of the parks are taken in on the way, Spokane will be 
the first stop, where at the Davenport they will find a hotel that com- 
bines the solid luxury of New York with the elegance of Paris and 
the democracy of America. They will be taken along High Drive, 
Sunset Boulevard, and to Point Vincent, where they will see some 
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really wonderful scenery. They can hardly fail to be impressed by 
the beauty of the city’s location, its fine residences and imposing 
business streets. Leaving Spokane they will journey through 
mountains, by flashing rivers, and on to the lovely shores of Puget 
Sound, where they will reach Seattle, nestling on its many hillsides, 
with the bay and lakes contributing to the picturesque effect, and the 
mountain ranges surrounding all. The drives about Seattle are 
marvels of beauty, and the city itself a striking witness of the 
“Seattle spirit.” 

Then, when the convention is over, there is the longed-for visit to 
the south — through the splendid cities of Tacoma and Portland, to 
San Francisco with its great exhibition, and on to Los Angeles with 
its activity and its charming surroundings, on to San Diego, where 
there is another exposition, and then home perhaps by the Grand 
Canyon of the Colorado, or the Arkansas and Green, and a stop at 
Great Salt Lake or the Yellowstone, Colorado Springs, and so on 
home, if one’s home lies to the east. 

These varied attractions ought to draw a large number, not only 
of bankers, but of others. The bankers could perform a useful 
service by urging their friends to take the trip also, for it is certainly 
delightful and instructive. The bankers’ convention at Seattle is a 
strong magnet to attract the bankers, but the scenery, the interest 
attaching to visiting a new region, and particularly the great exposi- 
tion at San Francisco, and the lesser one at San Diego, should also 
serve to draw many who are not bankers. 

m 



New Counterfeit $5 National Bank Note 



the United States National Bank 
of Owensboro, Ky. ; series of 
1902-8; check letter “B”; W. T. Ver- 
non, Register of the Treasury; Chas. 
H. Treat, Treasurer of the United 
States; Portrait of Benjamin Harrison; 
charter number 9456; bank number 
13761 ; Treasury number U352998A. 

This counterfeit is apparently from 
etched plates, printed on two pieces of 
paper, between which silk threads have 



been distributed. It has a faded ap- 
pearance, the seal, numbering, and back 
of note being much lighter than the gen- 
uine. The bank number, which appears 
immediately under the portrait of Ben- 
jamin Harrison, is uncolored, being the 
original black of the photograph. The 
portrait of Benjamin Harrison is 
blotchy, or has a moth-eaten appearance. 
Altogether the counterfeit is a poor one. 
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“ The Cause of the Allies ” 



By A BRITISH BANK OFFICIAL 



I N the course of a sympathetic article 
in the May number of this Maga- 
zine entitled “Fighting King Alco- 
hol" there occurs this pregnant phrase, 
“What the Allies fail to perceive is that 
the overthrowing of one great combina- 
tion of military power by another com- 
bination implies the supremacy of the 
latter, with the possibility of aggres- 
siveness which not infrequently follows 
great victories." 

This one sentence reveals in a flash 
the American point of view which put 
more bluntly is that if both combatants 
are bullies what matter who wins. The 
writer of this present article is an Eng- 
lishman and naturally his views may be 
tinged with race-prejudice, but I con- 
fidently assert that, on the contrary, the 
Allies are well aware of the point of 
view expressed in the quotation given 
above, and because I would like Amer- 
ican opinion to be thoroughly convinced 
that England does not aspire to any 
kind of military autocracy in conjunc- 
tion with her allies I venture to set 
down certain facts and broad lines of 
argument which, to an Englishman's 
mind, wholly controvert the suggestion. 

When war between Great Britain and 
Germany was declared on that fatal 
fourth of August of last year, the for- 
mer had at her disposal a regular army 
of perhaps 180,000 men. Her territo- 
rial forces were at the best only par- 
tially trained. Contrast that with Ger- 
many's millions of trained men with 
equipment ready to the last button on 
the last haversack, and it gives the lie 
immediately to any assertion that Eng- 
land was or is a nation with an aggres- 
sive military ideal. Her power certain- 
ly lay in her navy but the point to be 
insisted upon is this, that though Eng- 
land is the first naval power in the 
162 



world, she could not be an aggressive 
power with a great navy only at her 
command. It must always be borne in 
mind that England is an island of small 
area and that in consequence her navy 
is indispensable to her sinee her food 
supply comes almost entirely from “be- 
yond the seas" — to borrow the lawyers' 
quaint phrase. Germany is many times 
larger in area and therefore not in the 
same position, as her staying power in 
this respect has proved. 

It may be argued further that a power 
which intended to be overwhelmingly 
military would not as England does, 
rely still on voluntary service even in 
the midst of the greatest war in her 
history. True, all sections of the Brit- 
ish public do not agree on the main- 
tenance of the voluntary principle and 
their continual cry is for conscription, 
but it says much for the ideals of the 
country generally that so far the Brit- 
ish Government has taken no such 
measure. It may here be observed that 
had England had the mind to be a great 
dominating military power, surely she 
would have sought and found a casus 
belli long ere this in order to crush the 
Germanic powers before they attained 
their present strength, economic, milita- 
ry and naval. Indeed in some irrespon- 
sible quarters of English journalism, it 
has for years been suggested that we 
should ask Germany “Why these huge 
naval building for programs?" and fail- 
ing a satisfactory reply, declare war at 
once. Needless to say, such a step was 
never even contemplated by English 
diplomacy. 

Looking to the other side of the pic- 
ture, it will hardly be denied by any 
unprejudiced observer that the tremen- 
dous military preparations made by Ger- 
many for years previous to this war are 
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an indication that she intended to be- 
come the greatest military power on 
earth. She had adopted the gospel of 
Blood and Iron. Like a Colossus she 
wished to stand astride the world as its 
conqueror. The peace of the world has 
been nigh broken by them many times 
in the last fifteen years, as witness the 
Kruger telegram, the Agadir and Pan- 
ther incidents. Their literature teems 
with testimony to the undoubted fact 
that the Central European power 
whose Emperor and autocrat is William 
II. aspired to a military domination of 
the globe. The following incident would 
not. I am aware, be accepted as Court 
of Law evidence, but in the light of later 
events it bears the impress of truth. 
One of your countrymen, ex-Senator 
Beveridge of Indiana, writes that in an 
interview he had recently with M. Hano- 
taux, for many years French foreign 
minister, the latter related that twenty 
years ago the Kaiser, in conversation 
with the then Russian chief of the gen- 
eral staff, exclaimed, “I shall sign the 
peace of the world in London.” The 
Kaiser has shot his bolt and the world 
waits to see the result. 

Germany’s intentions, however, are 
not, I think, in question, though it may 
be added as a final argument that the 
grounds on which Italy refused to enter 
the war were that her partners in the 
Triple Alliance were the aggressors. 
The point is rather, however, will the 
Allies when victory crowns their titanic 
efforts establish another military domi- 
nation greater than its foes? Such will 
not be the case, and that for many rea- 
sons. Should it be attempted, history 
almost without exception teaches that 
an alliance formed for mutual defense 
if and when it degenerates into an a g- 
aggressive partnership almost invari- 
ably breaks down. The attitude adopt- 
ed by Italy in this war is an a'pposite 
case. Psychologically there is a world 
of difference in the bonds between na- 
tions for defense of high moral prin- 
ciples and those existing primarily to 
secure the aggressive domination of the 
contracting parties. 

It will be remembered also that prior 



to the war the British foreign minister 
definitely informed the French foreign 
office that England would not under any 
circumstances assist France against 
Germany if the former country were 
the aggressor. 

Another important consideration is 
that, relatively speaking, neither Eng- 
land, France nor Russia has much to 
gain by aggression. England and 
France have colonies enough to satisfy 
their hunger for empire; Rusisa has 
vast natural resources which await de- 
velopment and of recent years she has 
wakened to the fact that her future lies 
in internal development and not exter- 
nal extension: she does not crave for 
territorial aggrandizement. There are 
certain prizes, no doubt, she will claim 
at the end of this war, but it will be 
remembered that the great suspicion 
under w r hich Russian foreign policy lay 
for years was her envy of Britain’s In- 
dian possessions. But that has passed. 

Finally, it is admitted by neutral 
countries the world over that the Allies, 
despite the utmost provocation of a 
ruthless foe, are conducting this huge 
struggle with due regard to the tenets 
of international law and the dictates of 
humanity. Friction at times there may 
be with neutral countries, but none de- 
nies that England’s great foreign min- 
ister — Sir Edward Grey, is not open to 
fair argument. 

The destiny of the world hangs in 
the balance ; the choice is between 
Might and Right. Fate ordains that 
Right, to conquer its foe, must couple 
Might to itself. But the vital question 
is which ideal governs the contending 
combination and the answer, I think, is 
not in any doubt. 



T O the above very temperate state- 
ment we should oppose but one ob- 
jection, namely, that the writer has laid 
rather heavy stress upon a single sen- 
tence, separating it from its context 
and thus giving it an emphasis not in- 
tended by this Magazine. In what was 
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said in the May number, we merely 
were inquiring whether the Allies, if 
victorious, might not themselves become 
imbued with something of that same 
spirit of military domination which they 
ascribe to Germany and against which 
they are contending. Our correspond- 
ent finds warrant for a lack of further 
ambition for territorial aggrandizement 
on the part of Great Britain and France 
in the fact that they already have colo- 
nies enough to satisfy their hunger for 
empire, and believes that Russia real- 
izes that her interests lie in the direc- 
tion of internal development. Presum- 
ably, though he does not say so, Japan 
has also satisfied its present territorial 
hunger by what has been gained from 
China, under a virtual threat of employ- 



ing force. Italy seems still to have 
some unsatisfied longings. 

The world must derive what security 
it can from the present satiety of the 
land-hunger of the allied powers, hop- 
ing that the struggle now going on may* 
not result in increase of appetite. 

Should either Germany or the Allies 
become the masters of Europe, it will 
imply the possession of vast powers. 
We have already expressed the opinion 
that the Allies would use those powers 
with moderation, but have adressed to 
them the reminder that they may them- 
selves become the prey of that very am- 
bition they ascribe to their foes. What 
a supreme test of nations, as of indi- 
viduals, to wield almost omnipotent 
strength! — Editor Bankers Magazine. 
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The Woman and the Bank 



By L. and R. DEAN 



WANTED ! By 2,000 women 
in Your Town, a few inducements 
to open accounts with Your Bank. 
Only a slight expenditure of 
time and money needed to bring 
this business to Your Door. (Ap- 
ply locally as needed.) 



I F you picked up a copy of the 
“Weekly Barometer” of Your Town 
on a Saturday morning to find these 
words staring out at you from the front 
page, what would you do? 

That ad. would be a true statement 
of fact in a majority of places outside 
the big cities, where for some years now 
catering to women in every branch of 
business, including banking, has devel- 
oped into a highly specialized art. 



Would you care for “full particu- 
lars”? If you would, perhaps some of 
the following tricks of the banking 
trade, which have proven successful in 
luring and holding the feminine account 
may be interesting reading and profita- 
ble of application. 

How many women in Your Town are 
in the same position as this one? “I 
was talking with a woman just yester- 
day,” said the manager of an uptown 
branch of one of New York’s biggest 
banks, “who said she didn’t open an ac- 
count with us because she didn’t ‘need 
to.’ I asked her if her husband didn’t 
give her some money every month to run 
the house with. ‘Oh, yes,’ was the quick 
reply ; ‘he gives me $300 a month, but I 
just keep it in the upper drawer of my 
bureau. I spend it all by the last of 
each month, so it wouldn’t be worth 
while to put it in the bank.’ ” 
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A few wise words as to the unsafety 
of such a course of procedure and the 
convenience of a checking account won 
her over completely, and she then and 
there made her initial deposit with the 
significant words, “Why, I didn’t know 
you w'ould want the account!” 



r\0 the women of Your Town know 
you want their accounts? Be sure 
to let them know it. They are the logic- 
al disbursers of a greater part .of the 
family income, which in homes of mod- 
erate means finds its way monthly to the 
butcher, the baker and the candlestick- 
maker. Just the other day, a New 
York judge handed down the decision 
that a man need not pass over his pay- 
envelope to his wife of a Saturday 
night unopened. He might sneak out 
a quarter or so for a haircut, or fifty 
cents for carfare, but no one questioned 
the fact that he must hand over to her 
the major part of his earnings. To 
lure these from the tea-caddies, hand- 
kerchief-baskets, wrist-bags and more 
personal hiding places to the bank, en 
route to the landlord and tradesmen, 
it is absolutely essential to let the 
women know that it means good busi- 
ness for you and greater safety and 
convenience for them. Whether it be a 
simply worded statement in a conspicu- 
ous place in your local paper, or a 
pleasant invitation placarded in your 
ample window space, let them know 
you want them as depositors and also 
the amount of the monthly balance you 
would want them to keep. (Conces- 
sions in this latter are generally made 
to school-teachers and professional 
women, but that is a matter for per- 
sonal adjustment later.) Many women 
do not open an account because they 
imagine you* would want them to keep 
some impossible balance on hand, and 
like everyone else they dislike to ask 
and risk being told they are not desir- 
able customers. 

When a woman who has read your 
invitation, crosses the threshold of your 
bank for the first time, there should be 



someone to step forward immediately 
and put her at her ease by finding out 
exactly what she wants and showing 
her how to go about getting it. To a 
woman unaccustomed to business, there 
is no more awkward moment than when 
she stands just inside the bank door, 
uncertain whether to try to see the 
president or the paying teller, and 
usually conscious of the rude stares of 
a number of clerks who are too busy to 
leave their work and find out what they 
can do for her, but not too busy to 
gaze at her curiously and then exchange 
whispered guesses w r ith each other as to 
who she is, what she wants, etc., etc. 
One city bank had to make a special 
rule prohibiting clerks whose work was 
finished early from standing on the 
bank steps and staring at the women 
who went in. However, if there is 
some young clerk, preferably clean-cut 
and carefully dressed, of attractive per- 
sonality, whose duty it is to greet new- 
comers who look about uncertainly, and 
pilot them safely to a proper destina- 
tion, the awkward moment can be 
agreeably abridged. 

If your bank is not large enough to 
warrant employing a “new account” 
man whose sole duty it is to attend to 
that branch, this young man should be 
possessed of sufficient knowledge to ex- 
plain to the new depositor the essential 
details of handling a bank account. He 
must be patient and courteous above 
all, and over-ready with information 
rather than reticent, as women dislike 
to ask questions on unfamiliar subjects, 
thereby perhaps displaying their igno- 
rance of the simplest business transac- 
tions, particularly in a bank. 

Banking has never quite shaken off 
its age-old attitude of suspicion. Bank 
employes, unlike the law, always seem 
to regard customers as guilty until 
proved innocent. The slightest blunder 
is greated with grave frowns and head- 
shakings, and the unfortunate person is 
usually made to feel that although the 
bank realizes fully her attempt to de- 
fraud it, they will let her go this time 
provided she never, never does it again. 
Women as a class are peculiarly sensi- 
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tive about making mistakes, and as they 
are usually peculiarly ignorant about 
most banking customs, the utmost tact 
and cordiality are necessary attributes 
of the clerk who assists them in their 
first transactions. 

When considering who this clerk 
should be, you may be in the position 

of old Henry F , president of a 

Boston bank a good many years ago. 
Young Henry, Jr., had just graduated 
from Harvard at a time when the 
courses in Greek, Latin and Hard 
Work were just easing up in favor of 
How to Tie a Bow Tie Correctly. The 
old man “put Henry in the bank” as a 
matter of course, and was very scorn- 
ful of his lack of sound banking knowl- 
edge and of ambition to buckle down 
and acquire some. To his father, his 
thorough knowledge of social etiquette 
was no compensation. One day a small 
business matter came up which required 
no knowledge of banking principles, 
but considerable delicacy in the treat- 
ment of the feelings of the parties in- 
volved. “Oh. let Hank do it,” said the 
old man, slightingly; “his time ain’t 
worth nothin’.” 

Now, almost every bank has its Hen- 
ry (whose fathers are generally not so 
mercifully frank as to their limitations) 
and it is a good chance to make the most 
of his tactful manner and ability to 
dress well. These qualities count as 
very definite assets in the case of a 
woman opening an account, and the per 
hora value of his time will soar amaz* 
ingly. 



“VITHEN some Henry, then, has as- 
T " sisted the depositor to fill out the 
necessary blanks, and made out her 
pass-book (in attractive printing, if he 
writes poorly — in any case, neatly and 
legibly in ink which will not come off 
and soil her gloves the instant she 
grasps it), he usually has the task, one 
which requires considerable tact, of 
finding out exactly how well she knows 
various officers in the institution — 
whether well enough to warrant their 
taking up their time with a chat with 



the new depositor. If she knows no 
one, Henry pilots her over to the wom- 
en’s receiving teller, if the bank has 
one ; an individual who, like his asso- 
ciate, the women’s paying teller, is a 
person of particular ability in dealing 
with women, unlimited patience to in- 
sist on her counting her money before 
leaving the window, endorsing checks 
right side up in the same form as on 
the face, etc., etc. Women's receiving 
teller, you note, not woman receiving 
teller. In very few cases has it proved 
advisable to introduce women clerks. 
At the risk of bringing the wrath of 
the suffrage hordes down upon my head, 
I can only say that women seem to be 
inherently distrustful of their sex’s abil- 
ity in such matters and prefer to do 
business with a man. Or it may be — 
well, that they just prefer to do busi- 
ness with a man. Let it go at that. 

After the new depositor has conclud- 
ed her transaction at the teller’s win- 
dow, she may then be given her choice 
of several attractive, dainty forms of 
check-books “made especially for her” 
with checks of varied hue, to suit the 
most capricious taste. She may choose 
suede or shiny leather of a color to 
match her party-box or wrist-bag, and 
it is hers only to decide what size and 
shape, as the bank has provided numer- 
ous kinds, from the business-like three- 
decker for the woman lawyer, perhaps, 
to the tiny one which folds up in three, 
that it need not protrude from her fash- 
ionable gold-mesh purse. 

Henry now advises his companion to 
print her name in her new book (so 
that in case of loss a finder of unknown 
ethical standards will not be conve- 
niently furnished with a specimen sig- 
nature), and this she does at a desk 
with a plate-glass top. This not only 
has the advantage of always being 
scrupulously clean and never soiling her 
white gloves or filmy sleeve, but also 
permits her to see distinctly the various 
compartments beneath, which hold de- 
posit-slips, folders of interest, perhaps 
blank checks, etc. This has been found 
a great convenience for banks of any 
clientele, as the customer is reminded 
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automatically of any need of deposit 
tickets., etc., and the slips themselves 
are kept neatly piled where they do 
not blow around, soil or grow mussy, 
yet are easy of access. 



menage, the purchase of her extensive 
and expensive wardrobe, and a thou- 
sand and one other social obligations, to 
her bank to pay. However, this is a 
service which will not be often demand- 
ed of the average country banker, for 
which he should be duly thankful. 



'WOW, if the customer be a woman of 
considerable means, whose month- 
ly balance will compensate for much 
trouble in her behalf, she will be ap- 
prised of several interesting ways in 
which the bank would like to serve her. 

If her check-book defies all rules of 
feminine arithmetic, and stubbornly re- 
fuses to balance with her pass-book, 
she need not (as ordinary mortals) 
write 

November 2d Error Minus 

$10.00 

(it always is minus, of course) ; but she 
may bring the offending books blithely 
in, deposit them with some unlucky 
clerk designated for the purpose of un- 
tangling, not mercifully cutting, Gor- 
dian knots, and trip light-heartedly 
away. Next day, her morning mail 
will bring the books neatly reconciled, 
and she is more than ever positive that 
she has made a wise choice in selecting 
a kind and humane institution which 
will not permit its fair depositors to 
puzzle their brains over tiresome fig- 
ures. 

Has she an income? Is it taxable? 
One more burden has the white man had 
to shoulder for his weaker sister dur- 
ing the last couple of years. For some 
time past the bank has taken upon it- 
self the duty of receiving and crediting 
dividends, semi-annual mortgage inter- 
est, etc.; but now not only does it col- 
lect income, but compute the intricate 
tax thereon. No slight service, may 
it be remarked, but a very arduous and 
much-appreciated one. 

Does the fair depositor’s balance run 
well into six figures? If so, you may 
not be surprised to find she is used to 
turning over the numerous bills attend- 
ant on the running of her elaborate 



• 

'T'HERE is also a service which the 
large city bank renders women 
which it may be as well to include, for 
it is intimately connected with a de- 
partment comparatively new in bank- 
ing, but already firmly established and 
rapidly growing in importance and pop- 
ularity — the bond department. This 
department not only shares in the un- 
derwriting of bond issues for various 
enterprises or countries, but buys and 
sells securities for its own account or 
for its customers. (How an old-time 
banker would recoil at the horrifying 
sight of an officer seated at the Stock 
Exchange ticker tape, hanging on its 
writhing abbreviations like that most 
degraded of gamblers, a Wall Street 
broker!) And here to this department 
may the rich widow, for years consid- 
ered fair prey for the family lawyer 
and financial sharper alike, come for 
advice as to her investments. It goes 
without saying that any bonds which a 
bank recommends to its customers for 
purchase are believed to be sound. 
What the bank sells it has first bought. 
In common with the better bond houses, 
moreover, it will often take off a client’s 
hands an investment which has turned 
out badly and for the purchase of which 
it is responsible. The moral obliga- 
tion here is strong. 



'T'O return to our supposititious new 
A depositor. It is time her attention 
is called to the safe-deposit vaults. 
This is a type of bank service which is 
oftenest, yet still too seldom, adver- 
tised. Has she jewels she rarely 
wears? Has she silver she must leave 
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in the custody of a neighbor every time 
she closes her home? Where does she 
keep the deed or lease to her house? 
Has she not some treasured keepsake 
she fears may sometime be burned or 
lost? If you have not asked her these 
questions through the medium of your 
local paper, ask her now. The rental 
of a safe-deposit box is cheap enough 
burglar and fire insurance. Besides, it 
is a guarantee of safety, not a promise 
of substitution of mere money for price- 
less belongings. 

Undoubtedly, before the new deposi- 
tor leaves the bank, she will want to 
telephone some one. If the bank is 
foresighted, as well as eager to please, 
it will show her to an instrument in a 
nook a little apart from the bustle of 
the main room, yet not so secluded as to 
invite unduly prolonged conversations 
with dear Ethel or Alice about Tom- 
my’s measles or the new cook’s flaws of 
character. Careful study of the loca- 
tion of such a telephone will be amply 
repaid. 

If the bank is large enough and 
clever enough, it may with profit de- 
vote an entire room of its valuable space 
to the use and comfort of its women 
depositors. This room may not, for the 
reasons stated above, contain the tele- 
phone consecrated to their use. For 
similar reasons its own location should 
be a happy medium between remote in- 
accessibility and a place so handy as to 
invite abuse of its privileges. This 
principle a large Boston trust company 
has learned to its cost. Their own de- 
lightfully-situated women’s apartment 
was reached immediately on entering, 
without the bother and annoyance of 
passing through the main banking-room 
at all. In consequence, its attractions 
were daily enjoyed by not only the in- 
stitution’s own customers, but by hun- 
dreds of other women, who, alas, felt 
on their part no obligation to open an 
account. The trust company in ques- 
tion, being renowned for business in- 
stinct and no philanthropist, wisely 
closed its too-inviting quarters and re- 
opened them in another part of the 
building, where no one unentitled to 



their benefits could go without first be- 
ing exposed to the gaze of the officers 
of the institution and to the pricks of 
their own guilty consciences — a psy- 
chological point well worth keeping in 
mind. 

In all other details, however, the 
bank cannot be too eager to please. 
Luxurious furnishings, rivalling those 
in the homes of even its most wealthy 
depositors, may be installed. Flowers 
will aid in creating an atmosphere 
pleasantly unsuggestive of business. 
There should be a long mirror, in which 
madame may survey tthe ensemble of 
her toilette, and still more secluded re- 
tiring-room where she may rearrange 
her hair, assisted by a trim maid in at- 
tendance. Should she wish to while 
away a quarter of an hour before some 
other engagement, the usual women’s 
magazines may be ready to her hand — 
and eye. And when at last she emerges 
from her charming and restful environ- 
ment on her way to leave the bank, it 
will be, not with the relief felt at the 
completion of most business transac- 
tions, but with real regret. 

At the door Henry — we had almost 
forgotten him — thanks her again for the 
privilege of her account, and with a 
smile and a “You may find this of ser- 
vice,” places in her hand a small book- 
let. Outside in her motor, or once more 
at home, she finds it to be a handy di- 
gest and reminder of those points of 
banking and commercial law with 
which she is likely to come in contact. 
We spoke above of the instinctive fem- 
inine aversion to asking questions. 
Such matters as the proper endorsing 
of checks, for instance, are to the av- 
erage woman the deepest of mysteries. 
This booklet will tell her all she needs 
to know for the every-day handling of 
her bank account with the minimum of 
trouble and annoyance, and obviate the 
many mistakes to which she is liable 
through ignorance. Such a pamphlet 
may, modestly bearing the bank's ad- 
vertisement, be mailed with profit to 
desirable prospective customers, and 
will often overcome their reluctance to 
open an account by making clear the 
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merely technical, but none the less con- 
fusing, details of banking practice. 

/^kUR fair depositor has now com- 
pleted her first transaction with 
our imaginary bank. It is a well-war- 
ranted assumption that relations so 
pleasantly established will be lasting. 
At all events, do not the methods out- 
lined seem worth a trial in Your Bank? 
Start to-day to apply in the daily rou- 
tine of your institution the service- 
features just described. These ways 
and means have been gradually worked 
out by New York city banks who are 



glad to number many thousands of 
women among their depositors. The 
eternal feminine does not vary to any 
considerable extent with the latitude 
and longitude of the country, and you 
will find surprisingly many points prac- 
ticable to adopt and' productive of quick 
and satisfactory results. More and 
more will you find this class of business 
coming to your doors, and more and 
more will you find cause for self-con- 
gratulation that you “answered the ad.” 
which appeared at the beginning of this 
article and devoted a little time to the 
study of How to Attract the Woman 
to the Bank. 
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Banking and Commercial Law 



LEADING CASES OF THE MONTH 



Forgery 

Missouri. 

Raised Chech — Money Paid Under 
Mistake of Fact . 

St. Louis £ourt of Appeals, March 2, 
1915 — Rehearing Denied March 
16, 1915. 

m’clendon et al. vs. bank of advance. 

Under Rev. St. 1909, Section 10032, pro- 
viding that the acceptor by accepting a ne- 
gotiable instrument admits the genuineness 
of the drawer’s signature, a bank, by ac- 
cepting and paying a check thereon, in the 
hands of one who received it in due course 
and good faith, or, what is the same tiling, 
charging them to the account of the drawer 
and passing the amount thereof to the ac- 
count of Ihe depositor, is precluded from 
disputing the forged signature of the 
drawer. 

A bank, by paying raised checks drawn on 
it, is not concluded thereby, but on the 
ground of mutual mistake it may recover 
the amount that they had been raised; it, as 
well as the depositor, having acted in good 
faith. (174 S. W. Rep.) 



ACTION by Ella McClendon and 
^ another, partners as Ella McClen- 
don & Co., against the Bank of Advance. 
Judgment for plaintiffs, and defendant 
appeals. Reversed and remanded. 

STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION. 

ORTONI, J. This is a suit for a 
x ^ balance of deposits made by 
plaintiffs with defendant bank. Plain- 
tiffs recovered, and defendant prose- 
cutes the appeal. 

Plaintiffs, Ella McClendon and Wil- 
liam McClendon, are copartners and as 
such conduct a mercantile business or 
store under the firm name of Ella Mc- 
Clendon & Co., at Sturdivant, while de- 
fendant is an incorporated banking in- 
stitution doing business in Advance, a 
place not far distant from Sturdivant. 

The suit involves one item of $108.67, 
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said to have been deposited by plain- 
tiffs with defendant on August 3, 1910, 
and for which it is asserted defendant 
gave plaintiffs crediit on the books of 
$8.67 only, and the amount in dispute 
with respect to this is $100. This mat- 
ter may be put aside for the present in 
the view we take of the case, because 
other items of deposit which are said 
to involve certain altered or raised 
cheeks and two forged checks are for 
immediate consideration, in view of the 
fact that the court obvioujsly misdi- 
rected the jury with respect to the 
law of the case touching raised checks, 
and treated them all under the rule per- 
taining to forgeries of the signature of 
the drawer. 

The facts relevant to the matter for 
present consideration are substantially 
as follows : Plaintiffs conducted a store 
at Sturdivant and maintained a check- 
ing account with defendant bank at 
Advance, with w r hich they made fre- 
quent deposits, while James Kinder & 
Son, copartners, conducted a sawmill 
near by at Eaglette. James Kinder 8c 
Son maintained a checking account with 
defendant bank, made deposits therein 
and drew checks thereon. In conduct- 
ing the sawmill business, James Kinder 
& Son paid their workmen by issuing 
checks to them on defendant bank, and 
such checks were usually presented to 
plaintiffs, Ella McClendon 8c Co., at 
their store at Sturdivant and cashed 
by them. After having cashed the 
checks, it appears plaintiffs forwarded 
them by mail to defendant bank for de- 
posit. 

Upon receipt of the checks thus for- 
warded by plaintiffs, the bank would de- 
posit them to the credit of plaintiffs, 
Ella McClendon 8c Co., and charge the 
account of James Kinder & Son with 
the amount so credited. During the 
summer of 1910 James Kinder 8c Son 
were informed by the bank that their 
account was overdrawn and went about 
investigating the matter, for it is said 
there should have been a balance to 
their credit at that time. The investi- 
gation revealed that some five checks, 
issued by James Kinder 8c Son to as 



many different men in their employ, had 
been altered or raised in the amount 
after issue, and were cashed by plain- 
tiffs at their store, and deposited in de- 
fendant bank by plaintiffs, for which 
they received credit. 

Moreover, two checks appeared to 
have been forged — that is, the signature 
of James Kinder 8c Son forged thereto 
— and those checks were likewise cashed 
bv plaintiffs at their store and forward- 
ed to the bank and deposited to their 
account. All of those checks either 
raised or forged were charged at the 
time for the amounts appearing on their 
face to the account of James Kinder & 
Son in the bank. 

The several altered checks — that is, 
checks raised in amount — were as fol- 
lows: James Kinder & Son had issued 

a check in favor of James Reagan for 
$14.60, and this check was raised in 
amount so as to appear to be for $44.60, 
and, being so raised, was deposited by 
plaintiffs in defendant bank to their ac- 
count. James Kinder 8c Son had is- 
sued one check in favor of Bill Reagan 
for $3.78, and this check was raised 
in amount so as to appear to be a 
check for $30.78, and, after being so 
raised, was deposited by plainiffs in de- 
fendant’s bank, for which they had been 
given credit. James Kinder 8c Son had 
issued one check to James Davis for 
$16.04, and this check was raised in 
amount so as to appear to be a check 
for $66.04, and, after being so raised, 
Mas deposited by plaintiffs in defendant 
bank, for which they were given credit. 
James Kinder 8c Son had issued one 
check to Albert Davis for $17.74 and 
this check M f as altered and raised in 
amount so as to appear to be a check 
for $70.74, and, after being so raised, 
was deposited by plaintiffs with defend- 
ant bank, and they M r ere given credit 
therewith for such amount. James Kin- 
der & Son had issued one check to 
James Fielding for $17.89, and this 
check was raised in amount so as to 
appear to be a check for $77.89, and. 
after being so raised, was deposited by 
plaintiffs with defendant bank to their 
account, and for which they were given 
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credit. All of the checks above men- 
tioned were duly indorsed by the re- 
spective payees mentioned therein to 
plaintiffs. 

It appears, too, that plaintiffs de- 
posited with defendant bank one check 
for $250, purporting to have been is- 
sued by James Kinder & Son in favor 
of James Fielding, and that they re- 
ceived credit for such amount in their 
account with the bank. This check 
purports to have been signed by James 
Kinder & Son and indorsed by James 
Fielding to plaintiffs, though the signa- 
ture of Kinder & Son is said to be a 
forgery. Also plaintiffs deposited with 
defendant bank one check for $150, pur- 
porting to have been drawn by James 
Kinder & Son in favor of Charles Cas- 
tor. This check appears to have been 
indorsed by Charles Castor and James 
Fielding to plaintiffs, and appears to 
have been signed by James Kinder & 
Son, though their signature to the check 
is said to be a forgery. 

At the time of the deposit of the 
several checks mentioned by plaintiffs 
in defendant bank, the bank credited 
plaintiffs’ account with the amounts 
represented on their face after being so 
raised, and charged such amounts 
against the account of their customer 
James Kinder & Son, and it appears 
the overdraft above referred to was thus 
occasioned. Investigation revealed cir- 
cumstances of suspicion, at least against 
plaintiffs, tending to suggest that Ella 
McClendon, of the firm of McClendon 
& Co., had altered and raised the sev- 
eral checks above itemized after having 
purchased them from the payees and 
before depositing them with the bank, 
and also it may be that she had forged 
the name of James Kinder & Son to the 
two checks — one for $250 and the other 
for $150 — likewise the indorsements 
thereon, and deposited them with de- 
fendant bank. 

It is true there is no direct evidence 
to this effect, but the case abounds with 
circumstances giving rise to a strong 
inference suggesting that Ella McClen- 
don, who it appears was the manager of 
plaintiffs’ store and conducted the busi- 



ness generally pertaining to the cashing 
and depositing of checks, altered or 
raised the amounts of the five checks 
above itemized and, it may be, forged 
the signatures to the check for $250 
and the one for $150. In this view, de- 
fendant bank insisted on plaintiffs, Ella 
McClendon & Company, making good 
the entire loss entailed, and withheld 
a sufficient amount of money of plain- 
tiffs on deposit to that end. Plaintiffs 
insisted that the checks which appear 
to be raised in amount were altered and 
raised before they cashed them, and 
there is an abundance of evidence tend- 
ing to prove that the forged checks were 
signed James Kinder & Son, by A. T. 
Kinder, of that firm. Four other wit- 
nesses gave evidence, tending to support 
the testimony of Ella McClendon with 
respect to the alleged forgeries, that 
such checks were genuine and actually 
drawn by A. T. Kinder, and the evi- 
dence on the part of plaintiffs is abun- 
dant to the effect that all of these checks 
were received by them in due course 
and in good faith for the amount they 
appeared to represent at the time they 
were deposited with the bank. 

In other words, there is an abundance 
of evidence on the part of plaintiffs 
tending to prove that the $150 and the 
$250 checks involved were genuine and 
not forgeries at all, also that the five 
checks which appear to have been al- 
tered and raised in amount were raised, 
if at all, before being presented to 
plaintiffs at the store for the purpose of 
being cashed, and this, too, without the 
knowledge of plaintiffs. Defendant 
bank continuing in* its refusal to pay 
plaintiffs the balance represented by the 
respective amounts, the several checks 
were raised and those of the forged 
checks as well, also the $100 discrep- 
ancy on the item of deposit on August 
3, 1910, plaintiffs instituted this suit 
to recover the same. 

From what has been said, it appears 
that there are two classes of checks to 
be considered here: First, five separate 
checks which bore the genuine signa- 
ture of the drawer and the genuine in- 
dorsement of the payee, but were al- 
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tered by some one through being raised 
in amount after they were issued; and, 
second, two separate checks which are 
said to be forgeries, in that they bore a 
spurious signature. Two separate and 
distinct rules of law obtain with re- 
spect to the different subject-matters, 
for as to the altered and raised checks 
defendant bank is not concluded by the 
mere act of acceptance, while such may 
be true, in a proper case, in so far as 
the forged signature of its customer is 
•concerned, for the bank is presumed to 
know the signature of its depositors. 
But the court treated both subjects on 
the same plane — that is, as if defendant 
bank was concluded by its acceptance 
of the raised checks from a holder in 
due course and in good faith precisely 
as if they were forgeries, in that they 
bore the forged signature of its custom- 
er, the drawer, and such is not the law. 
It is entirely true that the acceptor, by 
accepting the instrument — and a bank 
who pays the check of its customer is 
such— admits the existence of the 
drawer, the genuineness of his signa- 
ture, and his capacity and authority to 
draw the instrument, and the existence 
of the payee and his capacity to indorse. 
See section 10032, R. S. 1909. In so 
far as the two alleged forged checks are 
concerned — that is, those which bore 
the alleged spurious signature of James 
Kinder & Son — the bank is concluded 
by its acceptance and payment of them 
from disputing the signature of its cus- 
tomer, provided, of course, that Ella 
McClendon & Co. received such checks 
in due course and good faith. See Bank 
vs. Bank, 148 Mo. App. 1; Missouri, 
etc., Trust Co. vs. Third Nat. Bank, 154 
Mo. App. 89. But such is not true with 
respect to the five checks, above de- 
scribed, which bore the genuine signa- 
ture of James Kinder & Son, the drawer, 
and were altered or raised after their 
issue. Touching these, the mere ac- 
ceptance as by receiving and cashing 
them — that is charging them to the ac- 
count of Kinder & Son and passing the 
amount they represented to the account 
of plaintiffs — in no wise concludes the 
bank if it was without fault, for such 



a matter is reckoned with in the law 
on the ground of mistake, where it ap- 
pears both the bank and the depositor 
are innocent; that is, act in good faith. 

In such circumstances, both the Su- 
preme Court of the United States and 
our own Supreme Court thus state the 
law on the subject: 

“The principle that money so paid 
under a mistake of the facts of the case 
can be recovered back is well settled, 
and in the case of raised or altered 
checks so paid by banks on which they 
were drawn there are numerous well- 
considered cases, where the right to re- 
cover has been established, when neither 
the party receiving nor the party paying 
has been in any fault or blame in the 
matter.” 

See Espy vs. Bank of Cincinnati, 18 
Wall, 604; Third National Bank vs. 
Allen, 59 Mo. 310, 314. Therefore, 
though it appears that plaintiffs re- 
ceived these altered and raised checks 
in good faith and without fault and de- 
posited them with defendant, who ac- 
cepted them likewise in good faith and 
without fault according to their raised 
amounts, defendant may withhold a suf- 
ficient amount to reimburse the losses 
entailed on account of them alone — 
that is, the amount of the respective 
checks were raised — for it is entitled to 
this on the grounds of mistake. It goes 
without saying if plaintiffs raised the 
checks, as defendant’s evidence tends to 
prove, or took them with knowledge of 
the fact of their being altered and 
raised, no right of recovery exists on 
the part of plaintiffs with respect to 
such raised amounts, for obviously such 
savors of fraud. 

Then, too, if olaintiff Ella McClen- 
don forged the name of the drawer, 
James Kinder & Son, to the two checks 
— one for $250 and one for $150 — and 
deposited them with defendant, the 
bank ought not to be concluded as to 
these on the presumption that it is 
bound to know the signature of its cus- 
tomer, for no one may be allowed the 
benefit of his own wrong, and such 
would be the result in denying defend- 
ant bank the right to show the fraud 
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and covin of the forger, and thus award- 
ing to the wrongdoer the benefit of the 
forgery. The court instructed the jury 
at the instance of plaintiff as follows: 
“The court instructs the jury that if 
you believe from the evidence that the 
plaintiffs during the year 1910, and not 
later than August 3, 1910, delivered to 
defendant bank various sums of money, 
drafts, and checks representing money 
of which plaintiffs were innocent hold- 
ers for value, for deposit, and that de- 
fendant placed the same to the credit of 
plaintiffs and subject to plaintiffs' 
ehecks, and subject to withdrawal by 
plaintiffs, at and before November 15, 
1911, and if you further find from the 
evidence that plaintiffs drew out of de- 
fendant bank all of said sums of money 
except the sum of $734.67, or any other 
sum, and that plaintiffs have demanded 
payment, and that payment has been 
refused by defendant, your verdict will 
"be for the plaintiffs." 

This instruction authorizes a recovery 
on account of both of the raised checks 
and the forged checks as if they were 
under the rule of law which obtains with 
respect to the forgeries of the signature 
of the depositor and is erroneous in so 
far as the raised checks are concerned. 
The error seems to run throughout the 
oase, for it appears in other instructions 
as well and is manifestly prejudicial. 

The judgment should be reversed and 
the cause remanded. It is so ordered. 
(174 S. W. Rep. 203.) 

Ultra Vires 

Oregon. 

Right of National Bank to Act as Loan 
Broker — Right of National Bank 
to Borrow Money . 

Supreme Court of Oregon, Feb. 23, 
1915. 

BYRON VS. FIRST NAT. BANK OF ROSEBURG. 

A national bank cannot act as loan broker 
in lending depositor’s money to third person. 



ACTION by Elizabeth Bvron against 
^ the First National Bank of Rose- 
burg, Oregon, a corporation. Judgment 
for plaintiff, and defendant appeals. 
Affirmed. 

STATEMENT OF FACT. 

Hr* HIS is an action to recover certain 
A sums of money which plaintiff 
claimed to have loaned to the defendant 
bank. The complaint alleges, in sub- 
stance, that between about the 6th day 
of February, 1905, and about the 17th 
day of June, 1911, the said plaintiff 
was a customer and patron of the said 
defendant bank, and during said time 
deposited large sums of money with said 
bank, and from time to time checked 
out portions of the same; that during 
said time it was understood by and be- 
tween the plaintiff and defendant that 
the defendant might use and borrow 
from the plaintiff of said moneys to her 
credit as a depositor in said bank such 
sums and at such times as might be de- 
sired by the said defendant, and to pay 
plaintiff interest thereon; that between 
said dates the said defendant borrowed 
from plaintiff from said amounts to the 
credit of the said plaintiff at various 
times and in various amounts, and at va- 
rious times and in various amounts re- 
paid a portion of the same by depositing 
moneys and credits to the credit of 
plaintiff in its said bank, and thereby 
repaid all of said sums so borrowed, 
excepting an aggregate amount of $3,- 
254.25, which said balance of $3,254.25, 
together with $959.83 interest, is due 
and owing from defendant to plaintiff 
on account of said transactions. The 
answer alleged that all the dates set 
out in the complaint plaintiff was a cus- 
tomer and patron of the bank and from 
time to time deposited and checked out 
large sums of money from the same, and 
made general denial of all the other 
allegations of the complaint ; containing 
this further affirmative defense: 

“For a further separate, and affirma- 
tive defense to p l ain tiff's cause of action, 
0 " rwr x 
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defendant alleges that on or about the 
17th day of June, 1911, the defendant 
rendered and delivered to the plaintiff a 
true and correct statement of her ac- 
count with the defendant, showing that 
all the moneys deposited with the de- 
fendant by the plaintiff had been with- 
drawn by her and her account had been 
balanced; that said account so rendered 
and stated to the plaintiff by the de- 
fendant was acquiesced in and approved 
by the plaintiff, and the plaintiff never 
made any objection to the defendant to 
said account as so stated to the defend- 
ant.” 

The new matter in the answer having 
been put in issue by the reply, a trial 
was had, and a verdict for plaintiff was 
rendered by the jury for the sum of 
$3,254.25. From a judgment upon this 
verdict, defendant appeals. 

OPINION OF THE COURT. 

T^J’cBride, J.: (‘after stating the facts 
as above). The fact that plain- 
tiff deposited $3,254.25 more in the de- 
fendant bank than she herself checked 
out is clear. The only question arising 
on this branch of the case is whether 
she authorized T. R. Sheridan in divid- 
uallv to check out the money and lend 
or use it for himself, or whether she 
contracted to lend it to the bank. The 
evidence discloses the fact that Sheri- 
dan was president of the bank and ac- 
tive in its management ; that when plain- 
tiff transacted business with it she usu- 
ally transacted it with Sheridan if he 
was present, but with the other em- 
ployes in his absence. The plaintiff, 
a woman past 60 years of age, had by 
inheritance from her husband resently 
become the owner of a deposit made by 
him in the defendant bank, which 
amounted in all to about $3,000. Shortly 
after her husband’s death, she went to 
the bank to make a further deposit, 
when she had a conversation with Sher- 
idan. which it is claimed constitutes 
the contract sued upon. The whole con- 
versation was as follows: 



“Just when I was leaving there (re- 
ferring to the bank), T. R. Sheridan 
said, ‘Mrs. Byron, you have got too 
much money in the bank to be laying 
idle,’ and I says: ‘What will I do with 
it? If I loan it, I will lose it.’ And he 
says, ‘I will keep it working and give 
you seven per cent, and keep one per 
cent, for the bank.’ Those are just the 
words that he said. * * * That was all 
that was said. That was all the bar- 
gain that was made. * * * I said, ‘All 
right, for if I loan it I will lose it.’ He 
was president of the bank and doing 
busiess for the bank, I suppose.’’ 

Later the following question was 
asked, and the answer was permitted 
over defendant’s objection and excep- 
tion: 

“Q. Who was you dealing with, the 
bank or with him? A. The bank; he 
was president of the bank. * * * Mr. 
Sheridan was president of the bank, 
and when I wanted money I went to 
the bank and got it.” 

Putting aside for the present the 
question of the authority of the presi- 
dent to borrow money on behalf of the 
bank, we will determine whether this 
testimony was sufficient to justify the 
jury in finding that the contract was 
made on its behalf, or whether it mere- 
ly discloses a contract between plain- 
tiff and Sheridan individually to act as 
a broker for plaintiff in lending her 
money to third persons. It may be con- 
ceded, and it is the law, that a national 
bank cannot act as a broker; so, if the 
contract is to be construed in that as- 
pect, plaintiff’s case must fail. It is 
either a loan to the bank or a private 
transaction with Sheridan. It is a rule 
of law that, where a contract is reason- 
ably susceptible of several construc- 
tions, that must be taken which is most 
favorable to the promisee. Hoffman vs. 
Aetna Ins. Co., 32 N. Y. 413; Moore vs. 
Aetna Ins. Co., 146 Pac. 151, decided 
by this court Februaryy 16, 1915. 

From the authorities cited in the fore- 
going cases, we also derive the rule that 
in such instances the court will consider 
the relations of the contracting parties 
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with a view of determining how the 
promisee must reasonably have under- 
stood the contract. In this case we find, 
on the one hand, a woman evidently un- 
accustomed to business and evidently so 
distrustful of her own capacities as to be 
afraid to lend her money. She is in a 
bank, displaying no doubt the usual evi- 
dences of wealth and solidity calculated 
to impress her with confidence that in 
its hands her little hoard would be en- 
tirely safe. That she had such confi- 
dence is shown by the fact that she had 
allowed her money derived from her 
husband to remain there, and for the 
second time since her husband’s death 
had that day made an additional deposit 
of a considerable amount. She feared 
to trust individuals, but to her the First 
National Bank of Roseburg was the 
emblem of solidity, and, when the presi- 
dent of that institution advised that her 
money ought not to lie idle, but that he 
would keep it working and give her 
seven per cent., and take one per cent, 
out for the bank, she no doubt thought 
that he was speaking for the bank, and 
that it was the responsible party. There 
is no testimony to indicate that she had 
ever at any time had any business rela- 
tions with Sheridan personally, or even 
any acquaintance with him, except that 
derived from her transacting business at 
the bank, and, under the circumstances, 
it is reasonable to infer that she sup 
posed the bank w'ould take her money 
and use it for its own purposes. 

She w'as in the bank talking to the 
president, who was bargaining to make 
one per cent, out of the money for the 
benefit of the bank, and she no doubt 
thought she was lending the money to 
the bank, and that its intention was to 
relend it at a higher rate of interest. 
Her intent in the matter was to lend her 
money to a safe debtor. Perhaps, her 
idea as to how the bank would make any 
profit on such a transaction may have 
been a little hazy, and a man accus- 
tomed to business would have hesitated 
to enter into the transaction without 
further inquiry ; but there is enough 
here to authorize a jury to infer that 
she thought she was lending the money 



to the bank and that Sheridan intended 
she should think so. That he intended 
she should still have this impression is 
shown by the statement furnished her 
in May, 1906, when she asked for a 
statement of the interest that had ac- 
crued, and received the following: 

‘'First National Bank. No. 4624. 
Roseburg, Oregon, May 5, 1906. We 
credit Mrs. John Byron on $3,000, as 
interest, $210. T. R. Sheridan.” 

The late Roscoe Conkling once re- 
marked that only three classes of per- 
sons were privileged to use the pronoun 
“we” in reference to themselves individ- 
ually, namely, “editors, emporors, and 
men with tapeworms” ; and it is com- 
mon experience that nobody uses the 
olural noun when writing in regard to 
business pertaining to himself as an in- 
dividual. The “we” was calculated to, 
and no doubt did, convey the impression 
to Mrs. Byron that the statement fur- 
nished was that of the corporation, and 
not of Sheridan personally. Having ar- 
rived at the conclusion that there was 
evidence sufficient to go to the jury that 
Sheridan actually made the contract on 
behalf of the bank, and that the loan 
was to the bank and not to him person- 
ally. the next question confronting us 
relates to his authority to bind the bank 
by such a contract. 

The power of a national bank to bor- 
row money except in emergencies was 
seriously questioned in some of the early 
cases, as mav be seen from the authori- 
ties cited. Magee on Banks and Bank- 
ing, p. 351, contains an exhaustive dis- 
cussion of the subject; but the latter 
authorities seem to indicate the general 
adoption of a broader rule. 1 Michie on 
Banks and Banking, Sec. 97, and au- 
thorities there cited. We conclude that 
the contract in question was one which 
it was in the power of the bank to make. 

A more serious question is that of the 
authority of Sheridan to make it. It 
seems to be a general, though not uni- 
versal, rule that the president of a bank 
as such does not possess power to bor- 
row money without express or implied 
authority from the board of directors, 
and there are cases in which the lender 
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has been denied a recovery where large 
sums have been loaned upon the solicita- 
tion of the president of the debtor bank 
without this authority having been con- 
ferred upon him. Western National 
Bank vs. Armstrong, 152 U. S. 34-6, 14 
Sup. Ct. 572, 38 L. Ed. 470. 

But while the president may not have 
such technical authorization as empow- 
ers him in the first instance to secure 
the loan, it does not follow in all such 
cases that the creditor must lose his 
money. The bank may actively or pas- 
sively conduct itself with reference to 
such a transaction as to be estopped 
from asserting that the transaction was 
beyond the power of the particular of- 
ficer to enter into, and by its negligence 
and lack of supervision place itself in, a 
position where to allow it to avoid the 
transaction would be to permit it to per- 
petrate a fraud upon the creditor. Al- 
drich vs. Chemical National Bank, 176 
U. S. 618, 20; Wyman vs. Wallace, 201 
U. S. 230; Poppieton vs. Wallace, 201 
U. S. 245; U. S. National Bank vs. 
First National Bank, 79 Fed. 296; Mer- 
chants* Bank vs. State Bank, 10 Wall. 
604. While none of the authorities 
above stated are parallel in all their 
features with the case at bar, we may 
fairly deduce from them the general rule 
above stated. In the instant case, the 
testimony tends to show that Sheridan 
was practically the manager of the bank 
and prominent in its affairs ; that he was 
permitted to check out from the moneys 
sued for here, signing Mrs. Byrons 
name to memorandum checks without 
any question as to his authority to do so, 
and without any written authority. It 
is fair to assume that no person outside 
of the circle of bank officials would have 
been allowed to check out a single dol- 
lar without some demand being made 
upon him for authority from his prin- 
cipal for so doing. This he was per- 
mitted to do evidently because of his 
position, and this custom extended over 
a period of more than two years and 
could not have escaped the notice of 
other officials of the institution if they 
had been at all attentive to their duties. 
The presumption is that they did know. 



and, if they knew, they must have ac- 
quiesced. It is a significant fact that 
Sheridan was in the vicinity at or near 
the time of this trial and was not called 
by the defendant to explain this trans- 
action by which, under color of his of- 
fice as its president, a large proportion 
of plaintiff’s savings had been drawn 
out; for what purpose or for whose ben- 
efit does not clearly appear. The plea 
of an account stated cannot prevail. It 
does not purport to be a full statement 
of all transactions between her and the 
bank, but is merely a writing or sum- 
mary of her deposit account showing 
what sums had been drawn out. Under 
her contract with the bank, she, no 
doubt, expected Sheridan or some other 
official to draw out the money, and the 
casual credit of certain notes in the ac- 
count is too equivocal to charge her 
with notice that the money was beinjp 
loaned on her account. From the whole 
case it appears that the defendant 
through its president decoyed an ignor- 
ant old woman, who relied upon the 
credit of the bank, into making an equiv- 
ocal contract, whereby she must prob- 
ably lose her money unless the defend- 
ant pays it, as in good morals it ought 
to do. Under such circumstances, courts 
will not be astute to search for techni- 
cal reasons to enable the defendant to 
escape from the consequences of a con- 
tract made for it by its chief officer. 

The judgment is affirmed. 

(146 Pac. Rep. 516.) 



Books of Account as Evidence 

New York. 

Proof of Error in Crediting Deposit bp 
Evidence That Books Were in 
Balance . 

Supreme Court, New York, Appellate 
Term, March 17, 1915. 



JENNINGS V8. LINCOLN NATIONAL BANK, 
MARCH 17, 1915. 

Evidence that error had been made in 
crediting deposit examined and held insuffi- 
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cient to sustain a verdict finding that the 
entries of two separate deposits of the same 
amount on the pass book and duplicate slips 
of the depositor and on the bank's books 
were erroneous and that there was but one 
deposit of the amount. 



/L CTION by Mary W. Jennings 
^ against the Lincoln National Bank. 
Judgment for defendant, and plaintiff 
appeals. Motion for reargument upon 
the appeal granted, judgment reversed, 
and new trial ordered. 



STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION. 

J.: The motion for a reargu- 

ment herein is granted. The con- 
troversy is as to whether there were two 
deposits of $300 each, made by plaintiff 
in defendant bank, one on the 7th day 
of May, 1908, and the other on the 15th 
day of May, 1908, or whether there was 
but one deposit of such amount. The 
defendant conceded in open court that a 
deposit of $300 had been made by plain- 
tiff on May 15, 1908, upon being con- 
fronted with documentary evidence in 
the form of a duplicate deposit slip of 
that date, signed by an authorized em- 
ploye of the bank, with whom plaintiff 
testifies she left the money for deposit 
after banking hours. Plaintiff also in- 
troduced in evidence her bank deposit 
book, in which there appears an entry, 
under date of May 7, 1908, of another 
deposit of $300. The defendant denied 
that there was any deposit made on May 
7, 1908, of any amount, claiming that 
the entry of a deposit of $300 on that 
date in plaintiff’s deposit book, and a 
similar entry in the loose-leaf ledger 
kept by defendant, was erroneously 
made, and that said deposit was, as mat- 
ter of fact, the deposit made by plain- 
tiff after banking hours on May 15, 
1908. In support of this contention, de- 
fendant introduced evidence as to the 



method of receiving and recording de- 
posits which prevailed in the bank, and 
further evidence to the effect that dur- 
ing the month of May, 1908, there was 
no difference in the balancing of the 
books of the bank of an amount of $300, 
or thereabouts, and urged that, had 
plaintiff made two deposits of $300, and 
been credited with one such amount, of 
necessity the books would not have bal- 
anced, and would have shown a differ- 
ence of $300. This contention of de- 
fendant is not entirely convincing, be- 
cause, through an erroneous crediting of 
the deposit of May 7th to the account of 
another depositor, the books would have 
balanced. 

Plaintiff further meets this contention 
of defendant by producing written evi- 
dence of her deposit in the form of a 
duplicate deposit slip, crediting her with 
a deposit of $300 as of May 7, 1908, 
which she testified was given to her by 
defendant’s assistant cashier a consider- 
able time subsequent to May 15, 1908, 
after the assistant cashier had commu- 
nicated with the clerks in the bookkeep- 
ing department and obtained the infor- 
mation set forth in the duplicate deposit 
slip. The assistant cashier testifies that 
he sent the slip up to the bookkeeping 
department, apparently with only the 
name of the plaintiff depositor written 
thereon, and received from that depart- 
ment the information from which he 
finally made out or completed the slip 
which he delivered to plaintiff. When 
asked where the clerks in the bookkeep- 
ing department would go to get such in- 
formation, he testified, although he had 
previously stated that he had no per- 
sonal knowledge in the matter, that they 
would go to the teller’s ledger. The 
clerk who received the slip in the book- 
keeping department and furnished the 
information to the assistant cashier was 
not called as a witness, nor was his ab- 
sence accounted for. The evidence does 
not disclose whether he got his informa- 
tion from the teller’s ledger or from an 
inspection of an original deposit slip. 
The president of the bank, Mr. War- 
ren, testified as follows : 

“The modous operandi of receiving ,\ 
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deposit from ladies is that it goes to the 
receiving teller on the female side of 
the bank, where there is a separate win- 
dow. He receives the deposit and enters 
it in the passbook, and the deposit ticket 
is checked by an assistant, who enters it 
in the teller’s deposit book, then the de- 
posit ticket is sent to our bookkeeping 
department, which is on an upper floor, 
and is entered into a daily balance 
ledger of which there is a daily proof 
taken. The deposit ticket then goes to 
the original book of entry, known as the 
‘teller’s ledger.’ The deposit slip is 
then entered into a deposit book, known 
as the ‘book of deposit entries’ in the 
bookkeeping department, run by a third 
man or assistant, known as a ‘debit and 
credit clerk.’ Then it is filed away and 
retained in the bank records of the de- 
posits of the day.” 

It is hardly conceivable that, under 
the system of daily balancing of books 
which prevails in banks, an erroneous 
entry in the loose-leaf ledger and in the 
teller’s deposit book, referred to by the 
president of the bank, could have been 
made on May 15, 1908, or on the morn- 
ing of May 16, 1908, erroneously credit- 
ing plaintiff with a deposit as of May 
7, 1908; but, assuming that such a thing 
is possible, it is not credible, in the 
absence of further explanation, that a 
second error of the kind could have been 
committed, after the controversy had 
arisen as to whether there were one or 
two deposits, by still another clerk, on 
whose information the assistant cashier 
made out a duplicate deposit slip as of 
May 7th. At least the testimony of each 
one of the clerks connected with such er- 
roneous entries is essential to the proper 
disposition of the case. The evidence is 
vague and unsatisfactory as to who made 
the original entry in plaintiff’s deposit 
book; the witness Witter, apparently, 
having merely initialed the entry with 
the letter “W.” The clerk or assistant 
who made the entry in the deposit book 
originally should have been called as a 
witness, or his absence accounted for; 
also the clerk who kept the loose-leaf 
ledger and made the alleged erroneous 
entry in that book. No reasons were 



given for the failure to produce these 
witnesses. 

The learned trial judge committed re- 
versible error, which, in the light of all 
the evidence, was highly prejudicial to 
plaintiff’s case, in allowing the assistant 
cashier, Steubing, over plaintiff’s ob- 
jection and exception, to give the fol- 
lowing testimony: 

“Q. Now, look at that book and tell 
me whether or not, after your recollec- 
tion has been refreshed, this lady, the 
plaintiff, made a deposit in your bank on 
the 7th day of May, 1908. A. She did 
not.” 

' The witness having previously testi- 
fied that he had no personal knowledge 
or recollection whatever in connection 
with the transaction, and did not make 
any of the entries in the book, the ad- 
mission of this evidence was, in effect, 
permitting the witness to assume the 
function of the jury in determining the 
only vital issue in the case. 

To properly dispose of this unfortu- 
nate controversy, it is essential that all 
doubt as to the actual occurrences 
should, as far as possible, be removed, 
and all material evidence produced. For 
this purpose a new trial is necessary. 

The judgment must therefore be re- 
versed, and a new trial ordered, with 
costs to the appellant to abide the event. 

(152 N. Y. Sup. p. 1.) 

Bijur dissenting. 



Replies to Law and Banking 
Questions 



Duration* In Banking T aw — submitted hv sun- 
■bribers — which may h» of sufficient fir*»neral 
interest to warrant publication will be answered 
In this department. 



SAVINGS DEPARTMENTS IN 
NATIONAL BANKS. 



Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir — In the May number of your Magazine 
we notice an article on “Savings Depart- 
ments in National Banks Under the Federal 
Reserve Act,” written by Wm. H. Kniffin, 
Jr., in which he cites the Federal Reserve 
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Board's letter of January 15, in regard to 
what constitutes savings deposits. In the 
paragraph beginning at the bottom of the 
first column of page 589 Mr. Kniffin sug- 
gests that national banks have one of their 
rules reading that the bank will ordinarily 
pay savings deposits on demand, but re- 
serves the right to require thirty days’ no- 
tice. In my opinion a rule like this would 
make the deposits demand in place of sav- 
ings. Am I right? In the next paragraph 
he gives the amount of reserve required, 
which would be correct; but we can not see 
why anyone would give a notice of with- 
drawal when the account was “ordinarily 
payable on demand.” 

I would be willing to accept Mr. Kniffin's 
interpretation of the board’s ruling as given 
in the article referred to, if it would con- 
form with the spirit of the board’s defini- 
tion. I would thank you to advise me 
whether or not this rule would be correct 
for savings deposits under the Federal Re- 
serve Act. 

Thanking you for vour attention, I am, 
etc.. 

Cashier. 

Answer: A careful reading of the 

regulations of the Federal Reserve 
Board issued January 15 and covering 
time and savings accounts will estab- 
lish the following points: (I) That the 
Board intends to allow a reduction in 
reserves held against certain deposits, 
as contemplated in the act; such reduc- 
tion being “intended to apply only to 
deposits under written agreement not to 
be withdrawn within thirty days from 
the date as of which the reserve calcu- 
lation is made.” 

While the Board indicates its willing- 
ness to allow a reduction in reserves 
against certain deposits, it is its pur- 
pose “to countenance or permit a reduc- 
tion to five per cent, only upon depos- 
its which are in fact as well as in form 
entitled to such reduction within the 
spirit of the act.” The Board reaffirms 
its position when it says that it “desires 
to make it clear that the act requires the 
full reserve at the rate prescribed for 
demand deposits to be carried against all 
savings accounts and all time deposits, 
whether on open account or certificate, 
which are subject to check, or which the 
bank has been notified are to be with- 
drawn within thirty days.” 

As to the reserve requirements on de- 



mand deposits, and what are demand de- 
posits, there can be no question ; nor is 
there any question as to the nature of a 
time deposit or the reserve required 
against the same. The time deposit is 
one payable at a designated time, and 
the reserve is five per cent, until thirty 
days prior to maturity, when it becomes 
a demand deposit and as such is subject 
to the larger reserve. No deposit is a 
time deposit if it is payable within 
thirty days of the date of computing the 
reserve, or has had notice of withdraw- 
al filed against it. 

The sole question is in regard to the 
savings accounts, w’hich are in a sense 
demand deposits, at least in practice, but 
theoretically time deposits, if subject 
to notice of withdrawal. 

In the language of Section 19 of the 
act, “time deposits shall comprise all 
deposits payable after thirty days and 
all savings accounts and certificates of 
deposit which are subject to not less 
than thirty days’ notice before pay- 
ment.” 

It follows then to discover the form 
of account which will permit a reduction 
of reserves within the Board’s ruling. 
This form would plainly seem to be: an 
account not subject to check and sub- 
ject to notice of withdrawal by agree- 
ment. Such accounts must be recorded 
separately and not mingled with check- 
ing accounts. The instruments must be 
a pass book or a certificate, which must 
be presented at every transaction. The 
instrument must also be a contract and 
contain the rules under which the de- 
posit is made, these rules being agreed 
to by the depositor when the account is 
opened. One of these rules must, in 
substance, provide that the “depositor 
may at any time be required by the bank 
to give notice of an intended withdrawal 
not less than thirty days before the 
withdrawal is made.” 

Therefore, if savings accounts are 
accepted with the following characteris- 
tics, they will be subject to the lesser 
reserve until notice of withdrawal is 
lodged against them. 

(a) The account must not be subject 
to check under any circumstances. 
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(b) The deposit must be evidenced 
by certificate or pass book, (preferably 
the latter, since it may have the rules 
printed therein). 

(c) The book must be presented at 
every transaction. 

(d) The depositor must agree in writ- 
ing to be governed by the rules. 

(e) One of these rules should cover 
notice of withdrawal, even though the 
notice is, as a daily procedure, waived. 

A suggested wording is as follows : 

“Deposits made on this account are 
subject to thirty days* notice of intend- 
ed withdrawal. The bank will, however, 
as a rule, pay withdrawals on demand, 
but such payments will not be deemed 
to waive the right to require such notice 
as a precautionary measure/* 

On the above points you are respect- 
fully referred to the following ruling 
made by the Federal Reserve Board: 

“Savings accounts/* This item refers 
to accounts which are evidenced by (a) 
pass book, certificate of deposit, or sim- 
ilar form of receipt, which must be pre- 
sented to the bank whenever a deposit 
or withdrawal is made; and (b) which 
accounts are subject to printed regula- 
tions which were accepted by the depos- 
itor at the time the account was opened 
under which the depositor may be re- 
quired by the bank to give notice of in- 
tended withdrawal not less than thirty 
days before the withdrawal is made. 

The pass book which you inclosed re- 
fers to accounts which may be classed as 
savings accounts, provided that such de- 
posits are not subject to check. If, how- 
ever, the depositor has the privilege of 
drawing checks on the account in your 
interest department, under regulation 
E issued by the Board, your bank will 
be required to carry full twelve per cent, 
reserve against such accounts. If with- 
drawals can only be made upon the pres- 
entation of pass books, such accounts 
may be classed as “time savings ac- 
counts*’ upon which it will be necessary 
to carry but five per cent, reserve. 



CHECK DRAWN AGAINST NO 
FUNDS. 

Detroit, Mich., June 10, 1915. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir — Will you kindly inform me if there is 
either a Federal law or a Michigan law pro- 
hibiting the issuance of checks on a bank 
when party has no funds on deposit to cover 
same, and is aware of the fact; also penalty, 
if any, attached to act. Subscriber. 

Answer: When a check is given by 

one who has no funds in the bank upon 
which it is drawn, and knows that he 
has no funds, whether or not the act con- 
stitutes an offense for which he can be 
criminally prosecuted depends upon the 
law of the State. Generally the mere 
giving of a check without sufficient funds 
to meet it is not in itself a crime. It 
may be that the drawer has made an 
innocent mistake, or he may have an ar- 
rangement with the bank by which the 
check will be paid, as where he has giv- 
en security for overdrafts. But where 
one knowingly issues a worthless check 
to one who, on the strength of the 
check, parts with money or property, he 
is, in most States, guilty of obtaining 
money or property under false pre- 
tenses. 

In People vs. Ranney (1908) 153 
Mich. Rep. 293, defendant in Grand 
Rapids procured a worthless check to be 
cashed at a hotel where he was stop- 
ping; paid his bill out of the proceeds 
and retained the balance. On an in- 
dictment for obtaining money by false 
pretenses, the confession of the accused 
that he knew the check was worthless 
is sufficient corroboration of the above 
facts shown at the trial, and that the 
check was forwarded to the bank upon 
which it was drawn returned unpaid, 
and the hotel man never received the 
money. The conviction was sustained. 

In the case of State vs. Hammelsy, 52 
Oregon, 156, it was held that one who 
obtains money by giving his check, 
knowing that he has no money in the 
bank to meet the check, is guilty of ob- 
taining money under false pretenses. 

The Michigan penalty for obtaining 
money* under false pretenses is one to 
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ten years; for offenses under $25, fine 
$100 and imprisonment in a county jail 
three months. 



PROTEST OF CHECK. 

Yankton, S. D., June 13, 1915. 
Editor Bankers Magazine ; 

Sib — We wish to get your counsel’s opinion 
on the check herein enclosed, and the at- 
tached certificate of protest given on No- 
vember SO, 1914, by the Auto Company to 
the Motor Company, and drawn on the Bank 
of South Dakota. 

What we desire to know is this: The 

check above referred to was mailed by the 
Auto Company to the Motor Company, at 
their branch office in Fargo, North Dakota, 
in payment of account. The company de- 
posited this check for credit with their bank 
at Fargo; the bank at Fargo in turn sent 
it on to its correspondent; the check took 
its natural course and was received in 
Madison, South Dakota, by the First Na- 
tional Bank, and by this bank presented for 
payment to the bank on which the check was 
drawn. Payment was refused for certain 
reasons. The First National Bank of Madi- 
son, South Dakota, made due presentment 
by their notary, and protested said check 
for non-payment. 

Kindly inform us through your columns if 
this is a protest item under the laws of the 
State of South Dakota. When this check 
was served its purpose, kindly return it to 
us in the enclosed envelope. 

Is any check dated at Madison, South Da- 
kota, and sent to a wholesale house or other 
firm in payment of account, subject to pro- 
test, when returned to any bank in the town 
where it was originally drawn? 

Cashieb. 

Answer: The Negotiable Instru- 

ments Act, now in force in your State, 
regulates the matter of protest. By 
this law only foreign bills of exchange, 
which includes checks, require protest 
to hold the parties. A foreign bill is 
one drawn in one country or State and 
payable in another. (Tompkins on 
Commercial Paper, p. 184.) 

While foreign bills must be protested, 
inland bills may be protested and fre- 
quently are. Any dishonored instru- 
ment may be protested. 

The check in question was drawn in 
Madison, South Dakota, and was pay- 
able in the same place. It was there- 



fore an “inland bill.” It circulated out- 
side the State, but that did not alter its 
status. It could be protested, but did 
not need to be to hold the indorsers. 

The answer to your last question de- 
pends upon whether the check is drawn 
in one State and payable in another, 
thus making it “inland’* or “foreign” 
as the case may be. If it is payable in 
the same State where drawn, protest is 
not necessary where the Negotiable In- 
struments Act is in force, but may be 
and would be* protested as a rule if the 
amount is sufficient to justify such act. 



STALE CHECK 
Jacksonville, Fla., May 1, 1915. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sib — Will you please advise me on the 
following: 

Check dated April 28, 1914, in favor of 
“H.,” signed by the “D.” Company, per “S,.” 
as secretary, which was an authorized signa- 
ture, was refused payment on account of 
insufficient funds. 

“S.,” the secretary, severed his connections 
with the “D.” Company, and the signature 
was ordered cancelled. April, 1915, the same 
check was presented again. Please advise if 
the same should be paid. You will note 
that the signature was authorized at the 
time the check was drawn, but is cancelled 
upon the date check is presented the second 
time. 

Thanking you in advance, I am, etc., 

Cashieb. 



Answer: A check properly drawn 

continues to be a bona-fide order on the 
bank to pay the amount according to 
the tenor of the instrument until the 
same is paid or the order revoked. The 
resignation of the secretary in no wise 
cancels the instrument, and it continues 
to be authority for the payment until 
he company by due process voids the in- 
strument. The only question at issue is 
the date of the check, which being a year 
past, makes it a stale check, and there- 
fore open to inquiry before payment. A 
stale instrument holds out warning to 
the drawee to inquire the reason for the 
age of the same before paying, and your 
proper course would be to have the in- 
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strument properly authenticated by the 
company before paying, not because of 
any question as to the execution of the 
check, but on account of the date. 

Galveston, Tex., June 1, 1915. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir — Please be good enough to have your 
legal department give us the law on the 
following point, which is an actual occur- 
rence : 

We cashed a check over our counter for a 
traveling man, drawn by a well-known St. 
I.ouis jobbing house on a St. Louis bank. 
The check was returned to us protested, 
marked “Payment Stopped.” We were un- 
able to recover from the endorser, as he had 
lost his job, and had no money. We called 
on the drawers of the check to pay same, 
and were met with the explanation, that 
after this check had been mailed to the trav- 
eling man, he had wired the house that check 
had failed to reach him, and for them to 
wire him the money, which they did, stopping 
payment on the check. A few days later, 
the check did reach him and he cashed it at 
our bank, we of course being entirely igno- 
rant of the stop-payment. The drawers say 
that they have fired the drummer, and owe 
him nothing and disclaim responsibility to 
us, saying that our only recourse is on the 
endorser. As innocent holders of a nego- 
tiable instrument, we claim that we are en- 
titled to recover from the drawers of this 
check, the St. Louis wholesale house. Kindly 
advise us of your opinion on the matter. 

Yours very truly, 

Asst. Cashier. 

Answer: This is a Missouri con- 

tract. The check being drawn in Mis- 
souri and payable in the same place, 
brings it under the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law, in force in that State. And 
inasmuch as the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law stipulates that “a check of 
itself does not operate as an assignment 
of any part of the funds to the credit of 
the drawer with the bank, the bank is 



not liable to the holder, unless and until 
it accepts or certifies the check,” the 
drawee bank is in no way liable. The 
loss must fall, therefore, upon one of 
three parties: (a) the maker; (b) the 
payee-indorser; (c) the holder, the bank 
cashing. 

It is the undisputed right of the 
maker of a check to stop payment, and 
the bank, having honored his notice in 
this instance, there is no question of its 
liability, such as would arise if the 
check had been t>aid. The maker is 
therefore fully within his rights. 

Relying upon the indorser, with whom 
it must have been acquainted, or had 
proper identification, vour bank has 
cashed the check, knowing or being held 
in law to know, that the maker had the 
right to stop payment. The indorse- 
ment of the payee warranted, among 
other things, that “uoon due present- 
ment the instrument would be paid, or 
accepted, or both, as the case may be* 
according to its tenor, and that if it be 
dishonored and the necessary proceed- 
ings on dishonor be taken, he would pay 
the amount to any holder, or to any sub- 
sequent indorser who may be compelled 
to pay it.” (Quoting from the Negotia- 
ble Instruments Law.) Inasmuch as 
the bank cannot collect upon this in- 
dorsement warranty, and having no 
other recourse, it must stand the loss. 

You do not state whether or not the 
indorser knew payment had been 
stopped; but if so, it would constitute 
a fraud, for by the same law, the indors- 
er warrants that the instrument is, at 
the time of negotiation, a valid and sub- 
sisting instrument, which this was not. 
He would be liable on this warranty 
also. The bank must suffer the loss as 
an incident to its business of cashing 
checks for those irresponsible, unless it 
can recover from the indorser who is the 
party legally liable. 
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DEPARTURE OK THE BANKERS* SPECIAL TRAINS FROM GRAND CENTRAL TERMINAL, NEW YORK, VIA 
NEW YORK CENTRAL LINES TO THE CONVENTION OF THE AMERICAN BANKERS* ASSOCIATION, 
HELD AT LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA, OCTOBER 3-7, 1910 
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Tours to the Bankers Convention at 
Seattle and California Expositions 



U NDER the auspices of the New 
York State Bankers Association 
the New York Central lines will 
send out four special trains to the con- 
vention of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation at Seattle, September 6-10, giv- 
ing opportunities for visiting the expo- 
sitions at San Francisco and San Diego, 
as well as many points of interest on 
the way. 

The tours, which in each case will be 
accompanied by a representative of the 
passenger traffic department of the rail- 
road, have been arranged via the New 
York Central Lines under the official 
authorization of the Transportation 
Committee, and cover various routes 



vest of Chicago, giving opportunity to 
visit many of the places of scenic and 
historic interest in the western part- of 
the United States. 

The tours, which are summarized 
herein, cover all expenses, including 
round trip railroad and Pullman trans- 
portation, hotel accommodations, side 
trips, together with all meals en route ; 
in fact all necessary expenses except 
hotel accommodations and meals at 
Seattle and meals at San Francisco. 

The New York State bankers extend 
a particular invitation to bankers 
throughout New England, the South, 
and the Eastern States contiguous to 
New York, to join with them in this 
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OKANO CENTRAL STATION. NEW YORK 



tour, as there is every promise of a 
most delightful and interesting trip in 
congenial company. 

The tours are under the direction of 
the New York State Bankers Associa- 
tion, and full information may be ob- 
tained regarding them from the chair- 
man of the association's transportation 
committee, Mr. George E. Lewis, assist- 
ant cashier of the Hanover National 
Bank, New York, or of Mr. W. J. 
Henry, secretary New York State 
Bankers Association, 1 1 Pine street, 
New York. 

• 



Tf OR the convenience of those desir- 
ing to take advantage of these trips, 
they have been divided into different 
sections, as given herewith. 



TOUR “A" — RED SECTION 

TP HE Red Section will leave New 
York via the New York Central 
Lines on Saturday, August 28, arriv- 
ing Chicago on the afternoon of August 
29. From Chicago the line of Chicago, 
Burlington & Quincy R. R. is used to 
St. Paul, traversing the rich farming 



country of Illinois, Wisconsin and Min- 
nesota. 

From St. Paul the trip is continued 
via the Great Northern Railway across 
Minnesota, North Dakota and Mon- 
tana to Glacier National Park, the most 
recently acquired of Uncle Sam's great 
national reservations, which is reached 
on the evening of August 81. Two days 
will be spent in a tour of the park. 

From Glacier National Park thfc par- 
ty will proceed to Spokane, reaching 
there on the morning of September 3, 
where the day will be spent. Leaving* 
Spokane in the evening Seattle is 
reached on the morning of September 4. 
The convention will be in session from 
September 6 to 10, with headquarters 
at the Hotel Washington. 

After the close of the convention, on 
Friday, September 10, the train, which 
will be ready for occupancy at 10.30 
p. m., will leave via the Great Northern 
Railway for Portland, arriving on the 
morning of the 1 1th, where the day will 
be spent. The special will leave Port- 
land on the evening of the 11th via the 
Shasta Route of the Southern Pacific 
Railway and making a brief stop at 
Shasta Springs will arrive at San Fran- 
cisco on the morning of September IS. 
Three davs will be spent visiting the 
Panama- Pacific Exposition and the 
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points of interest in and around San 
Francisco. 

Departure from San Francisco will 
be made on the morning of September 
16 for Del Monte, stopping en route at 
The Big Trees, Santa Cruz. The Big 
Trees are the oldest living things in the 
world, their age being estimated at four 
thousand years, but the secret of their 
lengevity has never been discovered. 

At Del Monte accommodations have 
been engaged at the beautiful Hotel Del 
Monte. One of the features of the stay 
here will be the famous seventeen-mile 
coast drive, passing through Monterey, 
Pacific Grove and Cyprus Point. 

The special will leave Del Monte on 
September 1 7 for Pasadena, the residen- 
tial suburb of Los Angeles, which will 
be reached on September 18 at 6:80 



p. m. A stop en route of several hours 
will be made at Santa Barbara to visit 
the old Spanish Missions. The new 
Maryland Hotel will be the headquar- 
ters during the two-day stay at Pasa- 
dena and there will be ample opportu- 
nity for trips to the outlying country, 
probably the most beautiful in southern 
California. 

Leaving Pasadena on the afternoon 
of September 20, San Diego will be 
reached the same evening at 6 o’clock. 
That night and the following day will 
be spent in visiting the Panama-Califor- 
nia Exposition and the many places of 
interest in the vicinity. During the stay 
here the party will enjoy accommoda- 
tions at the famed Hotel Coronado on 
Coronado Beach. 

On September 21 the party will re- 



SO.ME OF THE LUXCIIIES OF THAVEL ON THE SPECIALS 
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GLACIER NATIONAL PARK 




ENTRANCE TO CANADIAN ROCKIES 
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tire on the train, arriving at Riverside 
via the A., T. & S. F. Railway early 
the following morning. Here a treat 
has been prepared in the way of an au- 
tomobile drive of about three hours to 
San Bernardino, passing en route 
through Magnolia and Prospect ave- 
nues and wonderful Smiley Heights at 
Redlands. 

At San Bernardino the party will 
again board the special train for the 
Grand Canyon of Arizona, where the 
entire day of September 23 will be 
spent. 

Leaving Grand Canyon the train 
passes through the region of the Petri- 
fied Forests. 

While in New Mexico a brief stop 
will be made at Albuquerque to visit the 
Indian Village and the Harvey Indian 
Museum. During this part of the trip 
the train passes through the great Raton 
Range and begins the descent of the 
eastern slope of the Rockies. No stop 
of importance will be made after leav- 
ing Albuquerque until the arrival at 
Chicago, where the train is due on the 
morning of September 26. 



The train will leave Chicago via the 
New York Central Lines on the even- 
ing of September 26, arriving at New 
\ork 5.25 p. m., September 27, after 
having traversed a distance of 8,357 
miles. 

• 

TOUR “B” — WHITE SECTION 

HE White Section will leave New 
York on Saturday, August 28, ar- 
riving Chicago early the following aft- 
ernoon. From Chicago the Chicago 
Great Western Railway is used to St. 
Paul, then the Soo Line through the 
lake region of Minnesota and the roll- 
ing prairies of North Dakota into Can- 
ada at Portal. 

From Portal the Canadian Pacific 
Railway is used to the Pacific Coast. 
This part of the journey lies through 
the vast wheat-growing territory of the 
Canadian Northwest and the wonderful 
mountain scenery of the Canadian Rock- 
ies. Stops will be made at Banff Hot 
Springs, Lake Louise, Field and Glacier 




BANFF HOTEL AND BOW RIVER, BANFF, ALBERTA 
A 
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one of California's bio trees 



to afford* opportunity of seeing to ad- 
vantage this wonderland. 

Descending the western slope of the 
Selkirk Range the route follows the 
Illicilliwaet through Albert Canyon, 
a gorge of great depth. Vancouver is 
reached on the evening of September 4 
and the following morning at 10 o’clock 
the party will board one of the Cana- 
dian Pacific’s splendid steamers for the 
trip through Puget Sound, via Victoria, 
to Seattle, which is reached the same 
evening. 

Leaving Seattle after the convention 
the tour will follow exactly the same 
route, making the same stops on the 
same dates and embracing the same 
features as are included in Tour 44 A” — 
Red Section. 

The total distance traveled on this 
tour is 8,433 miles. 

TOUR “C”— BLUE SECTION 

HP HE Blue Section will leave New 
York on August 30, making a two- 
day tour of Glacier. National Park, the 



same as outlined under the schedule of 
Tour “A.” Leaving Glacier National 
Park on the evening of September 2 the 
special will proceed direct to Seattle, 
arriving at 8.15 p. m., September 5. 

From Seattle this tour will accompa- 
ny Tour “A” — Red Section, and Tour 
“B” — White Section, making same 
stops and embracing the same special 
features until departure from San Ber- 
nardino on September 22. From this 
point Tour 44 C” will be via the Salt 
Lake Route to Salt Lake City, arriving 
there at noon on September 23. On 
this part of the trip the beautiful Pali- 
sades Canyon, a remarkable formation 
of gorgeously-colored rock walls over 
100 miles in length are seen. 

After a few hours’ stop in Salt Lake, 
giving opportunity to see the city and 
attend an especially arranged organ 
recital in the Mormon Tabernacle, the 
train will leave via the Denver & Rio 
Grande R. R. for Glenwood Springs, 
where a brief stop will be made on the 
morning of September 24. 

Thence the route lies through rugged 
mountain scenerv crossing the Continen- 
tal Divide at Tennessee Pass, 10,240 
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feet above sea level. During the after- 
noon the climax of mountain scenery is 
reached in Royal Gorge, with its sheer 
half mile walls only thirty feet apart, 
plenty wide enough though for the train 
to slip between on the remarkable 
Hanging Bridge. 




Colorado Springs is reached on the 
evening of September 24. The next day 
will be spent in and about Colorado 
Springs. The entire day of September 
26 will be spent in Denver, and that 
evening the train will leave via the 
Union Pacific R. R. for Omaha, thence 
via the Chicago & North Western Rail- 
way for Chicago, reaching there on the 
morning of September 28, and arriving 
at New York via the New York Central 
Lines on the afternoon of September 
29, after having traveled a distance of 
8,585 miles. 

® 

TOUR “D” — GREEN SECTION 

HE Green Section will leave New 
York on September 2 and on the 
same schedule and with the same equip- 
ment as the famoujs 20th Century Lim- 
ited. This special is run for the accom- 
modation of those who desire to econ- 
omize time on the going trip, omitting 
the stop-overs provided in the other 
tours. The train will arrive at Seattle 
on the morning of September 6 in time 
for the opening of the convention on 
that date. 

After the close of the convention this 
special will follow the same route, 
making the same stops on the same 
dates, as outlined for Tours “A" and 
“B” and will arrive in New York at 
5.25 p. m., September 27, after having 
covered a distance of 8,272 miles. 

® 

HOTELS 

^^RRANGEMENTS have been con- 
cluded with the leading hotels at 
all stop-over points, including the Pal- 
ace, St. Francis, Fairmont and Cliff 
hotels at San Francisco, the New 
Maryland at Pasadena, Hotel Del 
Monte at Monterey, Hotel Del Coro- 
nado at San Diego and the Antlers at 
Colorado Springs for the accommoda- 
tion of the members of the various 
tours. 
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EQUIPMENT OF SPECIALS 

A LL of these four special trains will 
be made up of equipment of the 
highest grade and will include on each 
train club and dining cars and drawing- 
room, compartment and observation 
sleeping cars. 

There will be valet and barber on 
each train, and in addition a maid whose 
services will be at the disposal of the 
lady passengers. 

Each train will also carry a stenog- 
rapher, whose services will be free to 
the members of the party. 

BAGGAGE 

pASSENGERS will be entitled to 
the usual free allowance of bag- 
gage with access thereto any time while 



en route. Special colored baggage tags 
corresponding in color with that desig- 
nating the train will be forwarded on 
purchasing tickets. These tags should 
be attached to all trunks and hand bags 
taken on the tour. Baggage should be 
sent to the baggage room, Grand Cen- 
tral Terminal, prior to noon of the date 
of departure. 

HESE tours will enable the bank 
ers to see many of the most won- 
derful scenic attractions of the Ameri- 
can continent, to attend the convention 
at Seattle, and to visit the two great 
California expositions. As the trips are 
specially arranged and conducted, with 
the most careful forethought for com- 
fort and convenience, it is expected 
that a large party of bankers in the 
East and South will take advantage of 
their opportunities. 



iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiii 

A Prominent Young Banker 



O NE of the best-known of the 
younger bank men of the Pacific 
Coast is undoubtedly Mr. Frank 
C. Mortimer, cashier of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Berkeley, whose work 
in his own institution and the addresses 
he has delivered on banking subjects 
have brought him into national promi- 
nence. He has done especially fine pub- 
lic service in insisting on the teaching 
of thrift among school children. His 
views on this important matter are thus 
succinctly stated: 

“The science of thrift ought to 
be taught in every school, in every city 
and every countryside. We should place 
in the hands of every teacher and pupil 



a new text-book, the keynote of which 
should be Thrift. 

“It is the custom to teach children 
to read and write, to direct their minds 
in approved channels of higher educa- 
tion to prepare them for life’s work. 
These things are essential, but by no 
means do they complete the child’s edu- 
cation. 

“In the polytechnic drills to which 
certain classes are subjected the scope 
has not been sufficiently widened to take 
into consideration the technique required 
for saving the income resulting from the 
making of articles of more or less use- 
fulness that are turned out from these 
industrial schools. 
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“What does it profit a man to be 
master of seven languages or jack of 
half a dozen trades, if he lose all his 
substance through extravagant habits 
that might have been checked or elimi- 
nated altogether. We teach children 
control of their minds and their bodies 
and we try to teach them control of 




Frank C. Mortimer 

CASHIER AND SECRETARY FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK, BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 



their tempers and desires. Why not 
teach them to control their pocketbooks ? 
It gives the child an object lesson in 
economic management. It impresses on 
the youthful intellect the value of 
money, its earning capacity and its rela- 
tion to the economic life of nations. 

“Educators should awaken the mind 
of the child to the important truths of 
thrift and show the inevitable evil con- 
sequences of improvidence, and place a 



bulwark against future misfortune. 
These precepts will have a lasting and 
beneficial effect on the career of the 
pupil, helping to develop useful citizen- 
ship. 

“The habitual spendthrift is a menace 
to the community and to the nation; the 
careful citizen, guided by a sense of the 
true value of property is a safeguard 
to our institutions. Habits of extrava- 
gance tend to disrupt the family, the 
community, the nation.” 

As a bank officer Mr. Mortimer has 
carried these principles into practice, 
and with excellent results. 

Mr. Mortimer’s banking studies have 
been comprehensive, and he has spoken 
and written on these, among other 
topics: “The Investment of Trust 

Funds’’; “The School Saving System”; 
“The New Banking and , Currency 
Law”; “Bank Loans to Manufactur- 
ers.” His addresses before the bank- 
ers’ conventions in California and other 
States, and before the University of 
California on banking and kindred sub- 
jects have shown a wide range of sound 
and practical information. 

Mr. Mortimer is still a young man. 
He was born in Boston in 1876, but his 
business life has been confined to the 
Pacific Coast. He has been honored 
with a number of official positions, and 
besides being cashier and secretary of 
the First National Bank of Berkeley 
is treasurer of the Westinghouse Pa- 
cific Coast Brake Co. ; vice-president 
Conservative Loan and Investment Co., 
San Francisco; secretary insurance 
committee and member executive coun- 
cil California Bankers* Association; 
member committee on public affairs 
American Institute of Banking, and ex- 
president San Francisco Chapter of the 
Institute. 

Mr. Mortimer has always shown a 
lively interest in all matters relating to 
banking and in public affairs generally. 
He is widely known and has hosts of 
friends in California and throughout the 
country. 
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William H. Douglass 

NEWLY ELECTED PBESIDENT CONNECTICUT BANKERS* ASSOCIATION 

As head of the wholesale house of Dillon & Douglass in New Haven, 
Mr. Douglass is the largest distributor of his class of goods in the 
country, doing a business of four millions a year. Applying the same 
business methods to his bank, the Mechanics Bank of New Haven, of 
which he is president, he has transformed it from the smallest to one 
of the largest banks in New Haven. 
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Bankers’ Tour de Luxe to the Pacific 
Coast for the Forty-first Annual Con- 
vention of the American Bankers’ 
Association, Seattle, Wash., 
September 6-10 



A T the suggestion of a number of 
the leading bankers of the East, 
members of the American Bank- 
ers Association, the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company has arranged an attract- 
ive sight-seeing tour which will afford 
members of the association in New 
York, New England, New Jersey, Penn- 
sylvania, Maryland, Delaware and the 
District of Columbia, and those of their 
friends who contemplate a trip to the 
Pacific Coast, an enjoyable tour under 
the most favorable conditions. 

This tour de luxe, by special train, is 
designed to provide at once the most 



convenient route to the annual conven- 
tion of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, to be held in the city of Seattle, 
Wash., September 6 to 10, as well as a 
vacation trip embracing a wide variety 
of scenery and visits to the chief tour- 
ist centers of the West. 

Operated under the direction of the 
Personally-Conducted Tourist System 
of the Pennsylvania Railroad, which has 
had charge of many similar trips for the 
banking fraternity, as well as of the 
trips made by. guests of the United 
States Government, Presidential trips 
and other extensive trans-continental 
Digitized by v*#OCK7lC 
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movements, members of this party will 
be ensured perfection of detail and 
service. The Pennsylvania Railroad 
will have a special representative on the 
train throughout the tour who will re- 
lieve those who take the trip of much of 



Pittsburgh, the “Steel City of the 
World/* the special will speed on 
through the States of Ohio and Indiana 
over the Pennsylvania Lines to Chicago, 
which will be reached next morning 
shortly after breakfast. 




BOW RIVER VALLEY, BANFF, ALBERTA 



the inconvenience of travel. A special 
baggagemaster, stenographer, ladies* 
maid and barber add to the attractive- 
ness of the service. 

This party will leave Pennsylvania 
station. New York City, in a special 
electric-lighted all-Pullman train of par- 
lor, smoking, dining, drawing-room and 
compartment sleeping and observation 
cars, on Monday, August 30. This 
train, all-steel from “cow-catcher** to 
observation platform, will be a coun- 
terpart of the “Broadway Limited** and 
will be at the constant command of the 
party, except during the stops in Seat- 
tle, San Francisco and Los Angeles, 
where hotels will be utilized. 

The first day’s trip will take the par- 
ty through the picturesque scenery of 
the Pennsylvania’s main line between 
New York and Pittsburgh, traversing 
the fertile valleys of New Jersey and 
Eastern Pennsylvania and crossing the 
main ridge of the Allegheny Mountains 
beyond the world-famed “Horse Shoe 
Curve*’ late in the afternoon. With a 
brief pause for changing engines in 



Jp ROM Chicago the special train will 
turn northward along Lake Mich- 
igan, passing through Milwaukee, Mad- 
ison, the picturesque capital of the State 
of Wisconsin, and the pretty lake region 
in the center of the State. 

The Wisconsin River, noted for its 
rock formation, known as “The Dells/* 
is crossed about one hundred and fifty- 
five miles northwest of Chicago, and the 
great Mississippi just before reaching 
St. Paul. This country, still unbroken 
wilderness in possession of the Red 
Man as late as the Black Haw T k war 
of 1832, is today under rapid develop- 
ment as an agricultural lumber and ore 
center. 



L EAVING St. Paul at night, the par- 
ty will again turn in a northwest- 
ward direction through the Minnesota 
lakes and the North Dakota prairies to 
the international border line, whence 




a twenty-four-hour run over the great 
plains of Saskatchewan will bring the 
party into the heart of the Canadian 
Rockies at Banff. 

Around Banff the scenery is superb. 
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Mountain peak surmounts mountain 
peak ; rock lies piled upon rock and 
rushing waters and lakes like gems 
among the roughness, give color to the 
scene. Here the Canadian Government 
has reserved a National Park, twenty- 
six miles long and ten miles wide, 
through which the Bow River winds 
around towering mountains. 

Thirty-four miles west of Banff, ly- 
ing like a giant emerald in the shadows 
of Mt. Temple, Mt. Aberdeen, Mt. Le- 
froy and Mt. Victoria, is lovely Lake 
Louise, where the party stay a day. The 
lake is two and one-half miles from the 
railroad and on its shore is the charm- 
ing Lake Lourise Chateau, overlooking 
the placid waters and the wonderful 
glaciers on Lefrov and Victoria to the 
west. One thousand feet higher up the 
mountain slopes are the lakes in the 
Clouds. Mirror and Agnes. 

r I 1 HE next day’s journey is through 
Nature’s wonderland. Skirting 
the foot of Mt. Hector, one passes 
through the Kicking Horse Canyon, a 
wild bit of country, crosses the divide 



near Stephen station, at the foot of Mt. 
Stephen, and comes down into the val- 
ley of the Columbia River at Golden. 

To the west lie the snowy steeps of 
the Selkirk Mountains, whose summits 
are not so lofty as the Rocky Moun- 
tains proper, but which are wilder in 
aspect and almost all snow-capped 
throughout the year. 

Passing up through Rogers Pass, 
with the beaujtiful Hermit Range 
spreading out to the north, one comes 
to Glacier station, where a stop is made 
to enable the party to visit the Great 
Glacier of the Selkirks, a vast sea of 
ice by the side of which all the glaciers 
of the Alps rolled into one would be in- 
significant. 

It is a forty-minute walk or a twenty- 
minute ride by pony to the front of this 
great glacier by way of a good trail 
crossing the Asulkan River and follow- 
ing the Illecillewaet River almost to its 
source in the moraine at the foot of the 
ice field. 

Traversing the steep Albert Canyon 
by which the railroad descends from the 
Selkirk summit to the valley of the Co- 
lumbia west of the ridge, a stop during 
the night at Kamloops, where the 




BIRDS EYE VIEW PANAMA-PACIFIC INTERNATIONAL EXPOSITION GROUNDS, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 
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Thompson River, coming from the north 
wides out into Kamloops Lake, is made 
to provide for a daylight trip through 
the wild gorge of Fraser Canyon. 

This wild gash in the slope of the 




LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 



Coast Range, through which the mighty 
Fraser River flows to reach the Pacific, 
is one of the most awe-inspiring trips 
on the western continent. Leaving the 
mountains behind, at Mission Junction, 
one turns to the south across the Fraser 
and through the foothills of the Cascad?. 
Range to Seattle, the Convention City. 

© 

'J'HE party will remain in Seattle 
from 7.30 p. m. on Sunday, Sep- 
tember 5, until 1 a. m., Saturday, Sep- 
tember 11, which will give ample time, 
not only for the sessions of the conven- 




THE GREAT PLAINS 



tion, but for thoroughly reviewing this 
most progressive city. 

Seattle not so many years ago was the 
site of a windmill. To-day it is one of 
the chief ports in the trade with trans- 
pacific countries and with Alaska; in 
fact, the bulk of the Alaskan trade flows 
through it. 

Not only as a business center and 
manufacturing point does Seattle hold 
interest for the tourist, but no city in 
the country can boast of greater advan- 
tages from a picturesque point of view. 
Its suburbs present an incomparable 
prospect of wild and rugged mountain 
scenery, dense forests and wave-washed 
beach. 

Puget Sound, with its many local 
steamer routes, is overlooked by the 
snow-capped peaks of the Olympian 




THE^G RAND CANYON OF ARIZONA 



Range of mountains. But a few hours 
away by train is Mt. Rainier National 
Park, a National Government reserva- 
tion surrounding Mt. Ranier, 14, 532 
feet high, one of the giants of the Cas- 
cade Range whose snowy summit is in 
sight for many miles as one travels up 
and down the coast. 

© 

Jj* ROM Seattle to San Francisco, the 
next objective of the De Luxe Spe- 
cial, the route will extend southward 
down the Pacific coast, with a half-hour 
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stop at Portland, Ore., the Rose City; 
thence up the picturesque valley of the 
Willamette and across the summit of the 
Siskiyou Range, past the foot of mighty 
Mt. Shasta, and down the winding val- 



a city of the Orient brought to the Oc- 
cident and artist and artisan alike have 
striven for excellence and perfection of 
detail in every department. 




GREAT GLACIER OK THE SELKIRKS FROM 
GLACIER, B. C. 



ky of the Sacramento to Oakland and 
San Francisco, facing each other across 
the wide expanse of San Francisco Bay. 

Almost four days will be devoted to 
San Francisco and the Panama-Pacific 
International Exposition. And mem- 
bers of the party who have not before 
visited the Pacific Coast will find San 
Francisco — the “City of One Hundred 
Hills” — the most cosmopolitan city in 
the Union. 

Its business section, all new since the 
earthquake and fire of 1906; its charm- 
ing hotels and restaurants ; its beautiful 
residential section and its many parks ; 
Chinatown, with its ten thousand Celes- 
tial inhabitants leading lives just like 
those led in the Orient; all seen under 
the magic of the California climate at 
one of the best seasons of the year to 
visit California, combine to make a pros- 
pect that few will find elsewhere. 

The Panama-Pacific Exposition, with 
its eight exposition palaces, glowing 
with mural decoration, statuary and 
jewels, and its wonderful gardens In 
which a profusion of flowers and tropic 
foliage charms the eye on every hand, is 
a sight long to be remembered. It is 



p ROM San Francisco the party will 
turn down the coast again, stop- 
ping for a day at beautiful Del Monte, 
the wonderful pleasure resort on the 
shore of Monterey Bay. The automo- 
bile trip along the shore of the bay, 
which is part of the itinerary provided 
for this party, is one never to be for- 
gotten in the annals of the trip. 

The following day is spent at Santa 
Barbara, the Nice of the New World, 
where charming gardens and esplan- 
ades, magnificent hotels and private res- 
idences, lying along the bright shores 
of the Pacific under the shelter of the 
Santa Ynez mountains, make a paradise 
for the tourist and the health-seeker 
alike. A drive to the old mission, one of 
the best preserved of the Spanish Mis- 




SEAL ROCKS AND CLIFF HOUSE SAN FRANCISCO, 
CALIFORNIA 



sion churches, established in California 
before it became part of the United 
States, is always enjoyable. 

From Santa Barbara the party go to 
San Diego for a day at the Panama- 
California Exposition — not a rival, but 
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a sister wonder city with the San Fran- 
cisco Exposition, each with a distinc- 
tive charm of its own. 

San Diego, with its summer all the 
year around, is an ideal site for an ex- 
position, and on the heights of Balboa 
Park, overlooking San Diego’s Harbor 
of the Sun, where back in the sixteenth 
century Spain laid the foundations of 
civilization on the Pacific Coast, there 
outstretches along the Prado a group 
of buildings of the purest Spanish colo- 
nial architecture, surrounded by mar- 
velous gardens and fruit orchards in 
full bloom and fruitage. 

Here one sees the great southwest at 
work, for the Panama-California is dis- 
tinctively an exhibit of motion. So far 
as is possible every exhibit shows some 
produjct of energy in creation. The ex- 
position of the primitive life of the 
southwest as exemplified in the Painted 
Desert display of the Santa Fe Route 
is remarkable. 

J^EAVING San Diego the party re- 
turn to Los Angeles for a two days’ 
visit which will be spent in visiting the 
many attractive points of interest 
around that growing metropolis of 
Southern California. Pasadena, the 
millionaire’s paradise ; Redlands and 
Riverside, in the heart of the great 
citrus fruit belt, Mt. Lowe and Santa 
Catalina Island, are only a few of the 
many things to be seen. 

A day’s trip over the Mojave Desert 
which shuts in California west of the 
Colorado River, and a few hours among 
the semi-desert lands of western Arizo- 
na will bring the party to the Grand 
Canyon whose mysterious beauty en- 
thralls the visitor. 



It is impossible to describe the Grand 
Canyon in mere words. When one im- 
agines a great cleft in the earth, six 
thousand feet deep and at places twenty 
miles wide; rocks colored in every hue 
of the rainbow, and far below the mighty 
Colorado pitching and tossing in the 
narrow confines of its black granite bed. 
man shrinks in importance and only the 
Creator is great. 

An entire day will be devoted to the 
Grand Canyon by this party, which will 




I’ANAMA-CALI FOHXIA EXPOSITION*. SAN* DIEGO, 
CALIFORNIA 



afford not only an opportunity for drives 
to the more important points of interest, 
but a burro trip down one of the trails 
into the heart of the canyon. To one 
with a fairly steady head this is not an 
arduous undertaking and is w r ell worth 
the exertion. 

Eastward from the Grand Canyon, 
brief stops will be made at Albuquerque, 
N. M., to visit the famed Harvey Mu- 
seum of Indian relics; at Kansas 
City and St. Louis, the last lap of the 
journey being made from St. Louis, 
through Pittsburgh by the Pennsylvania 
System. 
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The Bankers’ Specials via Glacier 
National Park 



O N the way to the Seattle Conven- 
tion of the American Bankers' 
Association a number of bankers* 
special trains are to follow, via Glacier 
National Park, the “See America First’* 
route of the Great Northern Railway. 
Two specials for the New York bank- 
ers, one special for the Chicago bank- 
ers, one special for the Missouri bank- 



and Glacier Park and between Glacier 
Park and Puget Sound, along every 
mile there is something of America to 
see. 

At St. Paul and Minneapolis the 
Great Northern's transcontinental 
track begins — neighbor cities with a 
combined population of 600,000 spread- 
ing over 100 square miles on both banks 




MOI ST CLEVELAND ( 1 0,438 FEET) THE SNOWCAPPED MONARCH OF THE MOUNTAINS OF GLACIER 
NATIONAL PARK. A VIEW FROM THE SUMMIT OF CHANEY GLACIER 



ers and one for the Kansas bankers are 
among those arranged for. 

Bankers who follow the Great North- 
ern’s “See America First** route will 
see a great deal of America. Glacier 
National Park, at which all of the 
bankers* trains will tarry, in many re- 
spects is the most wonderful of the na- 
tional playgrounds. In the 3,000 miles, 
besides, of transcontinental tracks that 
are included in the Great Northern's 
lines between the Mississippi Valley 



of the Mississippi, that are two gate- 
ways to the Great Northwest The 
Great Northern’s Stone Arch Bridge 
spans the river. 

Across central Minnesota — from 
southeast to northwest — the Great 
Northern tracks follow through the 
Lake Park region, where Minnesota's 
10,000 “lakes of sky-blue water’* of the 
bygone Dakotahs are — a bountiful belt 
of the “Bread and Butter State.” As 
Minnesota’s border is neared the Red 
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River Valley is entered — the bed of 
glacial Lake Agassiz of the dim time 
after the Ice Age during the past half- 
century famous for its No. 1 hard 
wheat. At Moorhead (250 miles out 
from St Paul) the Red River of the 
North, flowing to Hudson’s Bay, is 
bridged. 

Across the golden grain-carpeted 
prairies of North Dakota — from Fargo 
and Grand Forks on the Red River — 
the Great Northern makes almost 
straight westward. The richest section 
of this State that possesses 70,000 
farms, 100,000 “big red barns” and 
2,000 huge grain elevators — and is real- 
ly one vast farm of 45,000,000 acres — 
is traversed. 

At Williston (606 miles out), close 
to North Dakota’s western edge, the 
Great Northern sets a course along the 
north bank of the upper Missouri River 
— the “Big Muddy” — in the old steam- 
boat days the route of many big boats 
bound from St. Louis to Fort Benton, 
laden for the military posts and the 
Helena “diggings.” 

At Mondak (629 miles) the Gre^t 
Northern enters Montana. 

So big a State is Montana — only 
Texas and California are bigger — that 
685 miles of the Great Northern’s rails 
are necessary to the crossing of it. 

For the first four hundred miles of 
this distance the track is laid across 
the high plains of northern Montana; 
that as they outstretch westward gently 
rise from an altitude of 1,900 feet at 
the Dakota line to one of 8,700 feet at 
the foothills; The ride across Mon- 
tana’s wide plains — where vast sweeps 
of open country everywhere meet the 
eye^and the sunshine-saturated, clean 
ai^i^lorious — is a novel one. These 
plains — ^o-daV, fast developing into an 
agricultural empire — are rich in ro- 
mance: much stirring Indian fighting 
took place hereabouts in frontier days, 
and later on this was the land of the 
Montana long-horn and the cowboy. 
Cabins and “false-fronted” stores of the 
cattle days are yet to be glimpsed — 
relics of the vanishing old West 



Following the Missouri first — for 
more than a hundred miles — the track 
traverses the Fort Peck Indian Reser- 
vation country; on their lands some 
1,800 Assinaboine and Yankton Sioux, 
many of whom took part in Sitting 
Bull’s campaigns, are nowadays thrift- 
ily farming. Poplar (692 miles) is the 
agency headquarters. The Milk River 
is followed — for nearly two hundred 
miles. Much of that grain growing 
that has made Montana the champion 
of the United States in bushels to the 
acre is carried on along the Milk. Near 
Chinook (894 miles) is the battlefield 
on which United States troops under 
General Miles defeated Chief Joseph 
and his Nez Perces. Near Havre (915 
miles) is old Fort Assinaboine; the 
Bear Paw mountains, outposts of the 
Rockies, rise out of the plains. 

At Cut Bank in the foothills (1,044 
miles; altitude 3,698 feet) the Great 
Northern begins its climb up the long 
east slope of the main range of the 
Rocky Mountains — across the reserva- 
tion of the Blackfeet Indians; 8,000 of 
that one-time proud nation are here. 
Browning (1,078 miles; altitude 4,400 
feet) is the agency town. 



GLACIER NATIONAL PARK. 



/L T a distance of 1,091 miles from 
St. Paul, at an altitude of 4,781 
feet, the Great Northern reaches the 
log-built station of Glacier Park, the 
gateway to Glacier National Park. 

The tremendous mountainland of 
Glacier National Park sits high up in 
the splendid Rocky Mountains of north- 
western Montana — on and about the 
Continental Divide. Glacier Park’s 
mountains outstretch from the Great 
Northern’s tracks all of the way north- 
ward to the Canadian border, and from 
the reservation of the Blackfeet west- 
ward to the Flathead River — a moun- 
tainland that is 1,525 square miles in 
extent. With Mount Cleveland (10,- 
488 feet), Mount Jackson (10,028 feet) 
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and Mount Siyeh (10,004 feet) its gen- 
erals, a veritable army of magnificent 
peaks, giants of the Divide, for all time 
is encamped here — peaks that rear from 
8,000 to 10,000 feet above sea level, 
with their bases thickly forested up to 
the timber line, and their limestone 
crests by sun and wind painted in many 
colors — reds and browns and blues and 
purples. The “roof of America” is 
what this region is oftentimes termed: 
from these heights waters start on jour- 
neys west to the Pacific Ocean, north 
to Hudson’s Bay and south to the Gulf 
of Mexico. 

Atop these mountains are eighty liv- 
ing glaciers that are every bit as in- 
spiring as those ice fields Americans 
have been crossing to Switzerland to 
see; of these the great Blackfeet Gla- 
cier has an area of five square miles. 
Up in these high places, too, are droves 
of nimble-footed Rocky Mountain goats 
— and deer and elk. Among the moun- 
tains, in the forested valleys where gor- 
geous wild flowers riot, are 250 glacier- 
fed blue mountain lakes and scores of 
noble cataracts and rollicking mountain 
streams. Many of nature’s phenomena 
are within the Park beside — like the 
Iceberg Lake, where, between flower- 
carpeted shores, icebergs serenely float 
the summer through. 

At Glacier National Park all of the 
bankers’ specials will tarry a while — 
some of them for twenty-four hours, 
others for forty-eight. During these 
stop-overs memorable pilgrimages will 
be available to the bankers. By auto- 
stages they may journey up the fifty- 
mile automobile highway to the # mam- 
moth new mountain hostelry, the 
“Many Glacier.” Here, in the Park’s 
heart, are beautiful McDermott Lake 
and Falls, Grinnell Mountain and 
Glacier, Gould Mountain, Mount Wil- 
bur, Iceberg Lake, Swiftcurrent Pass 
and the Garden Wall. By launch they 
may cruise up St. Mary Lake, the finest 
of the mountain lakes of America, to 
Going-to-thc-Sun Chalets, where grand 
Going-to-the-Sun Mountain is, and Lit- 
tle Chief and Red Eagle and Fusilade 
and Citadel. Or by auto-stage they 



may gain the Two-Medicine country, 
where the Two Medicine Lakes and 
Trick Falls and Rising Wolf and Ap- 
pistoki and Triple Divide are. 

On westward from Glacier Park the 
Great Northern sets its course along 
Glacier Park’s southern boundary, the 
only transcontinental track in the 
United States that lies alongside a na- 
tional playground. 

Summit (1,104 miles) marks the spot 
where the Great Northern scales the 
Continental Divide — through that gap 
in the Rockies that’s called Marias 
Pass — 5,202 feet above sea-level. 

The ride down the steep west slope 
of the main range of the Rocky Moun- 
tains — from Summit down to Columbia 
Falls — is a fine one. In a distance of 
sixty miles the railway descends 2,100 
feet ; in the first fifteen of these 
miles the descent totals 1,200 feet. The 
track lies all among majestic moun- 
tains, among the tall pines of the Flat- 
land National Forest, and follows close 
beside rushing mountain streams — 
Bear Creek first, the middle fork of the 
Flathead River next, and finally the 
Flathead itself. From the horseshoe 
curve at Skyland a wonderful view is 
had down into the Bear Creek Valley, 
its floor a thousand feet below the rail- 
road. The middle fork of the Flathead, 
from Java station followed for thirty- 
five miles, is a mountain river particu- 
larly beautiful. Belton (1,149 miles), 
stands at the western gate to Glacier 
Park. 

Then from Rexford (1,234 miles), the 
Great Northern Railway does some more 
mountaineering — through the canyon of 
the Kootenai. The Kootenai River has 
its source in the high glaciers of the 
Canadian Rockies, hastens southward 
into the States — a big, vivid-green river 
— and among the west spurs of our own 
Rockies describes a wide ’horseshoe 
through the northwestern corner of 
Montana and the “Panhandle” of Idalip. 
Entering the Kootenai’s canyon at Rex-' 
ford, crossing the Montana-Idaho line 
just beyond Yakt (1,314 miles) and 
leaving the canyon at Bonner’s Ferry 
(1,339 miles), the Great Northern for 
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105 miles follows this horseshoe of the 
Kootenai's — through the Wolf Range, 
the Purcell Range and the Cabinet 
Mountains — another very fine rail ride. 

The Kootenai National Forest, the 
Libby Creek and Yakt River placer 
gold fields ; the lively saw-milling towns 
of Libby in Montana and of Bonner’s 
Ferry in Idaho; the rugged Cabinets 
where mountain lions and bears roam — 
these are interesting things in and about 
the Kootenai Canyon. Out of Idaho, 
from Sand Point (1,372 miles) the* 
track follows another brawny and green 
mountain river — the Pend Oreille. 

The State of Washington the Great 
Northern enters at Newport on the 
Pend Oreille (1,391 miles) ; 1,447 miles 
out from St. Paul the Great Northern 
reaches Spokane. 

Spokane, about the mighty falls of 
the Spokane River — makers of 400,000 
horsepower for electrical purposes — is 
the hub of Eastern Washington, of 
Idaho, and of Western Montana — of 
what's called the Inland Empire. Spo- 
kane in 1880 was a village of 300, to- 
day with 120,000 people it’s Washing- 
ton's second city. In the shelter of the 
Cabinet and Coeur d’Alene ranges, a 
chain of fine apple-growing valleys sur- 
rounds it. Hayden Lake — an hour 
away — is a delightful resort in the 
Coeur d' Alenes. 

Westward from Spokane the railway 
makes across the high prairies of the 
eastern Washington Big Bend country 
— taking its name from the big bend of 
the Columbia River off to the north and 
west of it — a wheat-growing land of 
7,000 square miles. 

From the little depot that's called 
Crater (1,590 miles) the Great North- 
ern descends from the highlands to the 
east bank of the mighty Columbia — by a 
track that winds down the walls of the 
weird, volcano-rent Crater Coulee. The 
railway follows up the Columbia, be- 
neath its basalt Palisades — beyond Rock 
Island (1,610 miles) the railway bridges 
it 

Wenatchee on the Columbia (1,621 
miles) is the hub of the Wenatchee 
Valley, the “Land of the Big Red Ap- 



ple." A generation ago this was a des- 
ert of volcanic ash, where only sage- 
bush grew; to-day under irrigation the 
Wenatchee Valley, from end to end, is 
one vast orchard that bears "big red" 
Wenatchee apples that are shipped even 
over-sea. 

Up the Wenatchee Valley the trans- 
continental track heads toward the Cas- 
cades — through the spurs of the Wenat- 
chee Range and alongside the snow-fed 
Wenatchee River, hurrying down from 
Glacier Peak. 

Leavenworth (1,644 miles, altitude 
1,165 feet), stands at the eastern base 
of the main range of the Cascade Moun- 
tains; here the Great Northern begins 
its scaling of the Cascades — the most 
wonderful ride by rail in all America. 
A second big locomotive — a "helper’* — 
is coupled to overland trains. 

Tumwater (Talking Water) Canyon 
the railway enters immediately, and for 
ten sharply-climbing miles the track 
twists up this wonder place — a tremen- 
dous cleft where the Wenatchee tumbles 
and foams between mountains forested 
with firs, hemlocks, spruces and cedars 
of the Wenatchee National Forest, and 
so high that never-melting snow lies in 
the shadowed crevices about the crests 
of them. Rare bear, deer and goat 
hunting is hereabouts. 

Nason Creek Canyon the railway 
climbs from Nason Creek station (alti- 
tude 2,153 feet) — another tremendous 
cleft in the mountains with brawling 
Nason Creek at its bottom. 

From Cascade Tunnel station (1,677 
miles) at 3,375 feet altitude the Great 
Northern through the Cascade Tunnel 
passes under the ridge of the Cascades. 

Tye (1,680 miles) stands at the west 
portal of Cascade Tunnel and is perched 
high up on the north wall of Tye River 
Canyon; here the Great Northern be- 
gins the descent of the Cascade’s west 
slope — the track following a shelf along 
the canyon's wall. The "doll's house" 
that's glimpsed from this high track, 
down in the canyon, is the big hotel at 
Scenic Hot Springs. The shoulder of 
Windy Point is tunneled. A bit further 
on the track bridges the chasm of Mar- 
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tin’s Creek and runs through the unique 
Martin’s Creek Tunnel — both of whose 
portals are east portals and which de- 
scribes a complete down-hill horseshoe 
in the mountain. At Scenic the railway 
horseshoes into the west again — a de- 
scent of 1,007 feet in nine miles of 
track — at that delightful mountain re- 
sort, in the Snoqualmie National Forest, 
Scenic Hot Springs. Skykomish (1,701 



miles) 1,168 feet below Scenic, marks 
the bottom of the descent of the main 
range of the Cascades. 

The salt waters of Puget Sound the 
Great Northern reaches at Everett 
(1,753 miles) — and from Everett south- 
ward to Seattle — still another fine rail 
ride — the Great Northern, over what’s 
nicknamed the “Coast Line/’ follows 
along the Sound’s shore. 
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Ur. E* H. Youngman, Editor, 
Banker a Magazine, 

Hew York. fi. Y. 



Bear Sir: 

111 reoorda for long-distance advertising 
were Broken when I reoelved the following request 
for one of our booklets written by the late Elbert 
Hubbard : 



"Malmb den 14/5 1915. 

Mr. 1. F. Bader, 

Evansville, Ind. , U. S* A. 

Bear air: 



I should be very thankful, 
if you would have -the honour of 
sending mod the booklet av the 
City National Bank referred to in 
the Bankers Magazine. 

Yours re spekt fully, 

(Signed) Ivar Hansson, 

Adr. Norregatan 3, 

Malm, Sweeden, Europe." 

Mention of this booket appeared on page #478 
in the. April number o-f your magazine. According 
to such results you publication will be an exoellent 
medium to employ in furthering the establishment of 
international trade and banking faoilltlea. 



JMqC-aFB 




nager of Advertising and 
Safe Deposit Bepartments. 
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Conducted by 



t. d. MacGregor 



Floriculture and Agriculture 

An Eastern and a Western Bank En- 
courage Flower and Corn Grow- 
ing Respectively. 

Tr is some trouble for a bank to con- 
A duct a flower show or a corn contest, 
but it pays in the sense of satisfaction 
at having performed a public service, 
and undoubtedly also from an advertis- 
ing point of view. 

Wessels Van Blarcom, assistant cash- 
ier of the Second National Bank, Pat- 
erson, N. J., writes us: 



I am enclosing some clippings relating to 
the recent rose and peony show held in our 
institution. This is our third venture along 
these lines and we feel that the advertising 
so effected tends to increase our deposits 
materially, particularly in the savings de- 
partment. I likewise send you a photo of 
the interior of our bank on the occasion of 
the show. 

The local newspaper account of the 
show read: 

Thousands inspected the flower show 
which was held Saturday at the Second Na- 
tional Bank under the auspices of the Pat- 
erson Floricultural Society. Hundreds of 
magnificent blooms were exhibited and a 
great deal of interest was shown in the 
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awarding of prizes. The judges were: 
James McColIom, superintendent of the pub- 
lic parks; Arthur Vescelius, the florist, and 
Thomas Heminsley, a flower grower. The 
entire display was under the management of 
Wessels Van Blarcom, assistant cashier of 
the bank, who origintated the idea of giving 
these displays annually at the Second Na- 
tional institution. 

The “Times-Republican” of Marshall^ 
town, Iowa, contained this item: 

Forty-eight farmer boys of the county 
have entered the acre corn growing contest 
for the prize free trip to the San Francisco 
Exposition this fall that is offered by the 
Marshalltown State Bank. Entries have just 
closed. The forty-eight boys who are eligible 
to compete for the grand prize, and several 
lesser township prizes, represent fourteen of 
th eighteen townships. The townships not 
represented by entrants are LeGrand, Tim- 
ber Creek, Logan and Greencastle. 

The contest is promoted by the extension 
department of Iowa State College, Ames. 
The boys who entered are between the ages 
of 10 and 18 years. They must do all the 
work of growing an acre of corn, except 
perhaps the plowing. They must keep a 
record of the cost of all seed, labor and all 
materials going into the acre, and at the 
end of the season they must make a detailed 
written report to the Ames college of their 
experience. The boy who shows the best re- 
sults, and who makes the best report will 
win the free trip, worth $136. 



Co-operative Bank Adver- 
tising 

'T'HE idea of banks getting together 
A to promote thrift and advertise 
banking facilities in their communities is 
growing. 

The banks of Des Moines, Iowa, unite 
in publishing the “Talks on Thrift” in a 
certain, good-sized space in the “Regis- 
ter and Leader” every Saturday. 

A movement is on foot for a co-opera- 
tive thrift campaign among the banks of 
St. Louis. 

The Pasadena (Cal.) banks publish 
their cards together in equal space and 
uniform style. Mr. R. C. Davis, man- 
ager of the Pasadena Clearing-House 
Association writes 

We have a plan of co-operative advertis- 
ing which is used only in relation to adver- 



tising for which we are solicited. We adopt- 
ed this system several years ago as a matter 
of convenience and economy in handling ad- 
vertising which really was not advertising* 
but amounted to a donation for charity or to 
assist some local organization. Under this 
plan, all our advertising is in the hands of 
the manager, thus relieving each individual 
bank from the annoyance of having to con- 
sider every advertising proposition which 
comes up. 

At the convention of the North 
Carolina Bankers' Association at 
Wrightsville on the 18 th of June last, a 
committee of bank publicity men was 
chosen to make an effort to conduct a 
campaign of popular education in that 
state on the subject of thrift and the 
safety and service of banks. 

The following committee was named 
to handle the matter: 

Chairman, Eugene E. Culbreth, pub- 
licity manager, Commercial National 
Bank, Raleigh, N. C.; J. B. Sparrow, 
cashier. Savings & Trust Co., Washing- 
ton, N. C.;, and Hinton James, cashier, 
Scotland Co. Savings Bank, Laurin- 
burg, N. C. 

The suggestions of E. B. Wilson, ad- 
vertising manager of the Bankers Trust 
Company, New York, as offered the 
North Dakota Bankers Association were 
as follows: 

“Permit me to register my firm convic- 
tion that a thorough, intelligent and pro- 
longed campaign of publicity in almost any 
community, carried on by the hanks acting 
jointly, would result in increased business 
for all the banks, the greater proportionate 
share of such increase going to the banks 
which did the most intelligent work for new 
business during the period of such advertis- 
ing. I cannot agree with those who contend 
that in such a campaign the advantage 
would be with the biggest and strongest in- 
stitutions; on the contrary, I believe that 
the advantage would be, and justly so, with 
those institutions deserving of confidence 
which did the fairest and most intelligent 
hustling for new business. Moreover, a cam- 
paign of community advertising ought not 
to be substituted for the individual advertis- 
ing of the banking institutions of the com- 
munity, but should be considered as the 
foundation for individual advertising and 
other business-getting efforts, the back- 
ground which would make individual adver- 
tising all the more effective. 

“Let the banks of any given community 
subscribe to a common advertising appro- 
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priation of proper size; have strong, appeal- 
ing copy written in plain, understandable 
language, and publish it regularly as obvi- 
ous advertisements (not ‘reading matter*) 
over a long period, in the local newspapers; 
let them supplement this newspaper adver- 
tising with pamphlets, carefully prepared, 
which will explain in simplest language the 
purposes, practices, and services of banking 
institutions, the same pamphlets being dis- 
tributed by all of the banks to their cus- 
tomers and prospective customers. Let 
them use, if local conditions seem to war- 
rant it, advertising space in the local street- 
cars and on the screens of the motion-picture 
theatres. Such a campaign would arouse an 
interest in the banking institutions of any 
community that would be of lasting benefit, 
not only to those institutions but to the com- 
munity at large.” 



Unwise Advertising 

perhaps do not realize how 
v * banks themselves in their adver- 
tising are constantly creating distrust of 
all banks by their intimations of the 
unsoundness of other banks. Pick up 
any paper here in Chicago and you find 
such advertisements as this: ‘‘Service in 
the Blank Trust and Savings Bank is 
prompt and courteous. Absolute safety 
is assured depositors/' 

Another: “Large capital and surplus, 
strong management, and a half century 
of safe banking assures Absolute secu- 
rity.” 

Again: “The more you know about 
this Bank, the better you understand 
why your savings here are always safe ” 
Once more: “The Savings Depart- 
ment of the Blank National Bank is — 
under the direct supervision of the gov- 
ernment of the United States ” 

These are all (downtown) “loop” 
Banks. 

Two outlying National Banks: “We 
are the only national banks in our sec- 
tion of the city," — repeated over and 
over again, with a picture of Uncle Sam 
leaning on their bank buildings. 

The suggestion in all these advertise- 
ments is that a bank which is not so old, 
or so large, or a national bank per- 
chance, is possibly not quite as safe as 









ft) How a Woman Saved the Day ® 

We know a kind-heart ©d. open handed mao who couldn't nave 
a cent, But hti spiendN wife, real U trig his weakness. pressed 
him for a larger household allowance Out of this she saved $20 
a month. 

Ten years later, tn hard times, be Wist his position He hadn't 
a dollar. Idleness and want faced him. But bis wife smlllnsly 
produced her Saving* Bank book with $2.M« to their credit 
She soya It was fun fooling her husband, and they never missed 
the money. 

Why not start a Protection Fund at this bank? 

4% COMPOUNDED QUARTERLY 
CAPTTAL M SURPLUS *500.0001? 

Capital trust & Savings dank 

CAPITAL SANK B'/ILOINq 



Help for the Inexperienced 

We pay particular attention to the 
requirements of those unfamiliar 
with the details of business. Ou? 
aim is to make their dealings with 
this bank pleasant and easy, 
and to save them unnecessary 
work and worry in connection 
with their financial affairs. 

THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK 

Of St. Paul 




Don’t Sell Your 
Birthright! 

In I ha Uml.d Statss all m4n are born 
fr*o and equal. Did you over atop to 
think that here yeu «r* entitled to Loan-, 
eisl, a* wall ae mental, moral and politi- 
cal IrsodomT 

Don't givo up your right to monoy In* 
dependence by frittering sway aH of your 
earning! now. Sava at toast me holt- 
dime. and quartar^— tho fragment! sf 
fortune Oepo.it thorn at this strong 
bank. Soon they will onablo you to build 
an onduring structure of INDEPEND- 
ENCE. 

MERCHANTS 

NATIONAL BANK 

ttpiTAitfooaooo. sonpiuss pwnis »?jooooo 
THE BANK OF PERSONAL SERVICE 



THREE GOOD UN'S FROM ST. PAUL 



the one advertised and it would be well 
for the reader to shift his deposit ac- 
cordingly. In times of panic when fear 
spreads like a conflagration, the sug- 
gestions contained in such advertise- 
ments bear fruit and many depositors. 
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as in 1914, withdraw from one bank and 
deposit in another, or in their safety 
deposit boxes. Perhaps the climax of 
this absurdity, giving a glimpse into the 
workings of the average depositor’s 
mind, was the Chicago woman who had 
thus solved her banking worries: First, 
she had been told that the adoption of 
the Federal Reserve System had made it 
impossible for national banks to fail; 
secondly, she, wishing to be safe above 
all things, withdrew her deposit from 
the First Trust and Savings Bank and 
deposited it in the First National Bank. 
— Theodore Jessup, Assistant Cashier, 
JVoodlawn Trust and Savings Bank, 
Chicago . 



How the San Diego Savings 
Bank Has Attracted- 
Business by Special 
Service. 

By C. A. Williams. 

I T has been said that any big indus-* 
trial achievement is but the elon- 
gated shadow of one or more per- 
sonalities. Just so San Diego’s wonder- 
ful exposition reflects the keen, pro- 
gressive, forceful methods of her bank- 
ers and her business and professional 
men. 

An example: Along in 1914, it oc- 

curred to one of the leading state banks 
of the city, the San Diego Savings 
Bank, that the biggest service that could 
be performed for the visitors to the ex- 
position would be the furnishing of a 
central bureau to supply all reasonable 
needs with a miximum of efficiency in a 
minimum of time. A few of the direc- 
tors, who are also directors of the ex- 
position, had been to world’s fairs of 
venience and the advantages, which 
the past, and bad experienced the con- 
tlieir introductions to fellow 'bankers in 
these exposition cities gave them, and 
they saw opportunities to carry the con- 
ventional bank courtesy idea further. 



They decided it would be something of 
a novelty to have a place where respon- 
sible people could go and without delay 
obtain just what they needed. 

Some time before there had been es- 
tablished in the bank a general service 
bureau modeled after that of any num- 
ber of New York and Chicago banks, 
devoted to supplying assistance a bit 
more extensive than that which the most 
patient assistant cashier could be ex- 
tected to give. The bank had conducted 
that bureau in a manner which would do 
credit to the bureau in a leading insti- 
tution of a much larger city. But it was 
not satisfied. 

“A lot of our visitors in 1915 are go- 
ing to be country people,” said one of 
the directors. “I used to live in a little 
town in the Middle West, and whenever 
my neighbors wanted to make an invest- 
ment or realize on one, they went to the 
village banker and got his advice. If 
they were going to make a long trip 
they went to him for letters of credit, 
and more advice. The village banker 
is a general adviser to the town. He 
serves a purpose the city banker does 
not have time to serve. Organize this 
bureau so it will take care of the man 
from the small town.” 

That was the start. 



"C* ARLY in the fall of 1914, several 
months before the New Year’s 
Eve opening of the exposition, the bank 
compiled a list of state banks in all 
cities of under 75,000 population in the 
United States. To each banker there 
went a brief letter, explaining what the 
general service bureau of the San 
Diego Savings Bank was trying to do; 
in brief, to act as the San Diego agent 
of the distant institution — not for local 
collections, not for discounts, but for 
real service, the same service the banker 
in the small town was called on to per- 
form for his customers. A booklet, 
notably artistic and notably compre- 
hensive, accompanied the letter. 
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The letter told briefly what the bu- 
reau had to offer. Here is some of the 
service : 

Prompt payment of drafts on the 
bank at home. 

Identification of accredited visitors, 
for various outside purposes. 

Immediate accommodation, at hotels 
or apartments previously selected, or 
furnishing of information as to accom- 
modations not reserved in advance. 

Supply of tickets for varying periods 
at the exposition. 

Forwarding of mail, express and 
freight. 

Exchange of paper. 

Assistance in validation of tickets and 
purchasing or reserving outgoing tick- 
ets. 

Arranging sightseeing tours of the 
famous back country. 

Information service. 

That final item is worth analysis. 
The information supplied is not a mat- 
ter of telling where the postoffice is, or 
what the hour is, or how far it is to 
the Mexican line. Its enlarged service 
being based on the idea of doing for 
the distant banker just what that 
banker is expected to do at home, the 
information has to be of a general char- 
acter, and comprehensive. 

One visitor has heard that Southern 
California is the greatest citrus coun- 
try in the world. The service bureau 
tells him where the best orchards are 
situated and how to get there. It tells 
him where to find the best orange crops, 
and the prices compared with previous 
years. It tells him about what a grow- 
ing orchard is worth per acre, and how 
much operating costs amount to, and 
how much revenue may be expected. It 
tells him the cost of equipment and la- 
bor. If the visitor also knows that the 
California olive is supplanting that of 
Italy, and wishes detailed information, 
it is given him, from statistics gathered 
by an extraordinary amount of labor. 
If he knows vaguely of the vineyards of 



California, he is given clear ideas. If 
he wants to know about alfalfa or cot- 
ton — the Imperial Valley, just east of 
San Diego, is growing better cotton 
than that of the old South — or walnuts, 
or cherries, or melons, or apples — or 
anything else, that information is placed 
in his hands. It is not guesswork. It 
is information gathered by several years 
of labor by the same shrewd, scientific 
methods which built the exposition it- 
self. 

The man who wants to work with his 
hands or with his brain can get informa- 
tion. So can the man with permanent 
connections elsewhere, who has no idea 
of living in the Southwest, but is think- 
ing of investment. 

The man looking for entertainment 
can get what he wants j ust as promptly. 
If he has heard that San Diego’s all- 
year climate makes it possible to play 
polo in January as in July, and wishes 
it proved, he will be told when the next 
polo game is scheduled for Coronado. 
He will be told how to get to the old 
mission of San Diego de Alcala, the 
oldest of the coast missions, and how to 
travel up El Camino Real to see the 
others. He will be told how in a few 
hours he can be whisked from the coast, 
up through valleys of citrus and grape 
and olive, up to the liveoak forests and 
the never melting snows of the moun- 
tains a few miles to the east. He will 
be told how he can take a few hours off 
and see the rare marine life of the Mex- 
ican Islands a few miles to the south- 
west. He will be told how he can see 
Mexican life on the mainland still 
nearer. Almost anything he wants to 
know, he will be told. And if some 
cocksure native on the street outside 
tells him the weather on the next day 
will be fair, the statement has a strong 
chance of being accurate, for San Diego 
sees nothing but fair weather for 
months at a time. 

The bank does not serve as a weather 
prophet, but there is scarcely a legiti- 
mate subject for information that is not 
at the finger tips of the employees in 
the service bureau. 
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The special service, of course, in the 
way of identification of payment of 
drafts, is carefully guarded. The man- 
ner is interesting. 

With the letter to each banker went 
a small packet of cards, so perforated 
as to be torn into two sections. On one 
section is a brief message to the San 
Diego Savings Bank, signed by the 
cashier of the correspondent bank. It 
reads : 

“We have this day issued to the party 
whose signature appears above, an 
identification card to your bank, and 
will appreciate the extension of your 
usual courtesies.” 

The prospective tourist signs his 
name, and without delay the coupon is 
torn off and transmitted to San Diego. 
The tourist takes the other section of 
the card, in the margin of which is a 
space for his signature. This section 
bears also the following: 

“This will introduce to you (the San 

Diego Savings Bank) Mr. , a 

specimen of whose signature appears 
on the margin of this card, and whom 
we commend to your courtesy.” 

This coupon is signed by the cashier, 
and the seal of the bank is affixed. 
Checking of this card against the other 
portion, mailed direct to San Diego, es- 
tablishes the necessary identification. 
For positive proof, of course, the San 
Diego Savings Bank makes up special 
correspondence with the correspondent 
bank. 



clients with direct service in a distant 
city. So much for that part of the 
story. Here is another part. 

A person in , Wisconsin, wrote 

the bank and said he had heard at home 
of the general service bureau. He want- 
ed advice about settling in the South- 
west. He wanted to start an industry, 
and was willing to put into it his whole 
capital, $2,000, which he had saved 
during twenty years of steady work at 
home. 

That letter went up to the president 
to be answered, and there was an im- 
mediate answer dictated. 

“I cannot advise you to come,” it 
said, in effect. “There is no special 
demand for the industry you outline. 
Also if in twenty years you have been 
able to accumulate only $2,000, we can- 
not advise you, at your time of life, to 
come to a new country where you must 
be prepared for a two or three years* 
pull. We advise you to stay where you 
are.'* 

The Southwest wants settlers. Its 
development is directly dependent on 
settlement. But the bank realizes that 
the settlers must be of the right sort, 
and there must be safeguards against 
failures, complete or partial. It would 
have been easy to get that Wisconsin 
man to go to the coast. It would be 
hard to send him away if he was not a 
success. The bank has a duty to its rep- 
utation and to the prosperity of the 
Southwest alike. It must have optim- 
ism, but optimism of the best sort, with 
reasons as a guiding power. 



I? XPENSIVE for San Diego? Yes. 

The service bureau costs money to 
operate, but so do the other activities of 
the bank. Also it produces money. Ten 
days after the letters were issued a new 
account was opened from a Middle West 
town which amounted to more than the 
total cost of the engraving and a week's 
maintainance of the bureau. Two 
months later nearly a hundred new ac- 
counts were opened. All were from 
banks which wished to furnish home 



$ 



r | A HIS whole thing is a departure in 
* banking. It is a combining of the 
personal touch of the country bank and 
the efficiency of the city bank. It is a 
deft attention to the needs of the trav- 
eler and the settler alike, and an ap- 
preciation of exactly what the country 
banker wants — a friend who will serve 
in his stead and aid his clients. 
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This is the San Diego idea, the meet- 
ing of every need which can be foreseen, 
the supplying of efficient service. It is 
a working out of the principle which 
gave to the San Diego Savings Bank a 
building that would do credit to La 
Salle street, a vault system that Wall 
Street could not crticise, a close atten- 
tion to detail that the largest banks of 
Boston or Philadelphia or St. Louis 
cannot improve upon. San Diego has 
produced an exposition that is a marvel, 
but it produces other things. It can 
show to the North and East a variety 
of marvels. 

Comment on Reproductions 

'T'HE First National Bank, of Syra- 

A cuse, recently entered a new 
home. Its advertising agent decided 
that it was a good idea to use the build- 
ing as a kind of trademark in each ad- 
vertisement and also to illustrate it 
piecemeal. It is a good idea, and a big 
bank can well afford to pay for the art 
work and extra space to do the thing 
up right at such a time. The original 
space used in these advertisements was 
7 inches by 2 colums. We like the bold- 
face signature used in two of the ads. 
better than the other one. 



Everybody seems to feel that the 
Ford is a good thing, let’s push it along. 
But we have the authority of the song 
for it that the Ford doesn’t need any 
pushing for “the little old Ford it ram- 
bled right along.” Anyway the Los 
Angeles Trust and Savings Bank was 
“right onto its job” in putting in a bid 
for the Ford-owners* profit sharing div- 
idends as savings deposits. 

® 

The City National Bank of Oshkosh 
in a well-displayed advertisement holds 
up the thrifty immigrant as a saving 
model for native sons. 

® 

The Bank of Italy makes a good 
point of the vast aggregate of savings 
interest paid out at interest periods. 

® 

The Home Savings Bank ad. writer 
was likewise a student of history. 
Everybody else will have to wait an- 
other century before using the Waterloo 
idea. 

® 

Human interest sticks out of the 
“Weekly Saver” ad. of The Old Na- 
tional Bank of Oshkosh. 




The rental of a safety deposit box 
in our vault assures more than a 
fire and thief proof storage place 
for valuables. 

Iteanna with it th« mporuible nato- 
diaiwi>%> of our Safety Deposit Depart 



Sat. Keeping Department which cant, 
for truth*, package, and Urg. arncJm 
of nlin. 

THE ^ 

FIRST NW10NAL BANK 




The observance of detail in the 
handling of bond* and other in- 
vestments is a 






The Bond Department of this irr 
.titution attends to all the details 
of the collectxav buying and wiling lot 



This methodical altentun and aupar- 
rutan of vcinitm >« of great benefit Is 
mi report, whether in or absent from 



Fikt Rational > 

Syracuse.N.Y. 

Established 18 6 J 



INTRODUCING THE PUBLIC TO A NEW BANKING HOME 
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Accessibility 



The development of the transportation lines of Brooklyn and the four subways 
connecting Manhattan centralizes the location of the new office building of the 

Brooklyn Trust Company 5? Brooklyn City Safe Deposit Company 

MB ■ — » j . mm , » eia. A- ft U — 

Monngu*, mwon ■ho nvivpQQt jcfnvIi wpo b ju 




HAS BROOKLYN SUPERSEDED BOSTON AS “ THE HUB 

If it doesn’t make you dizzy to look you long to draw the inference that the 
at the “wheel 0 advertisement of the institution is centrally located and ae- 
Brooklyn Trust Company, it won’t take cessible. We wish Brooklyn was as 
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easy to get around in as this map seems 
to indicate. 

The Hannibal National Bank ad. in- 
side a mortised coin is the first one of 
this kind we have ever seen, though it 
would seem quite an obvious one for a 



How Banks Are Advertising 

Note and Comment on Current 
Financial Advertising 

^JHICAGO is a good field for bank 
house organs because there are so 
many local or outlying banks each 
serving its own particular territory. 
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' Around Your 

Family Table 

_? fa— • raa laa* 1 t*aa 
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The Old National Bank 

Oshkosh, Wis. 



TH» bank next to to ponovnci 




THIS IS A ( IIOH K c I I LVI ION 



bank ad. We guess banks have hesi- 
tated on account of the strict laws rela- 
tive to making pictures of money. 

® 

The Minnesota Loan and Trust Com- 
pany's “Billpayer" ad. was made timely 
by a discussion running in the Minneap- 
olis ‘‘Journal’' at the time, dealing with 
the saving problems presented by a 
correspondent of the paper who signed 
himself “Billpayer." 



There would be too much waste circu- 
lation for these banks to advertise 
profitably in the large dailies of general 
circulation and high advertising rates, 
but they can each cultivate their own 
field by means of a house organ. Some 
of the big downtown Chicago banks are 
doing it, too, making up their lists large- 
ly of the names of persons having places 
of business in the vicinity of the bank. 
Among the good house organs of Chi- 
cago banks we have recently seen are: 
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“The Englewood State Banker,” the 
Englewood State Bank. 

“Woodlawn Bank Notes,” the Wood- 
lawn Trust and Savings Bank. 

“Peoples Trust and Savings Month- 
ly,” Peoples Trust and Savings Bank. 

“Aetna State Bank Magazine,” Aetna 
State Bank. 

“Thrift Magazine,” Drexel State 
Bank. 

“Saving and Investing,” Madison and 
Kedzie Street Bank. 



to adapt them. They are not copyrighted, 
either literally or metaphorically.” 

® 

The National City Bank of New Ro- 
chelle, N. Y., is trying the coin “good 
for 50 cents” scheme. The provisions 
are that the deposit coin is good for 
half a dollar “in opening a new account 
in the interest department with $5.00 
or more in the City Bank which must 
be left on deposit for one year and pay 
you compound interest on your savings. 
This deposit coin may be used by any 




EXCELLENT COPY USED IN NEW YORK NEWSPAPERS 



We reproduce samples of the excel- 
lent advertisements of the Bankers 
Trust Company which recently ap- 
peared. Advertising Manager E. B. 
Wilson says of them: 

“It is entirely in keeping with the policy 
of this company to pass on to other bank- 
ing institutions these results of the study 
and work done in its advertising depart- 
ment, and our sincere wish is that the ad- 
vertisements here shown may not only be 
of interest, but of some practical use to 
many banks. If any of the headings, para- 
graphs, or arrangements appeal as being 
adaptable to the requirements of your 
own institution, you are at perfect liberty 



person who has no interest account in 
this bank, but more than one cannot be 
used by any depositor. Deposits can 
be made at any time. Interest begins 
quarterly. If you have an account with 
us, kindly hand to someone who has not, 
as the natural assumption is we have 
spent the full quota in advertising to ob- 
tain your account.” 

In inviting people to inspect its new 
home. The Dime Savings Bank, of To- 
ledo, O., said in its advertisement: 
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“ LIVES OF 



GREAT MEN ALL REMIND US** 



Not only will you admire the surpassing 
beauty of the building — you will be im- 
pressed with the remarkable system of 
safeguards with which it is equipped. It 
is protected against all possible hazard — 
physically — and by soundness of its direc- 
torate and business experience of its offi- 
cers. You will be impressed with our 
ability to render a complete banking serv- 
ice. We pay 4% interest on deposits, 
compounded semi-annually. 

® 

J. C. Peters, cashier of the Mohall 
(N. D.) State Bank, speaking of ad- 
vertising, says: 

“We believe we get the best results from 
personal visits, and through personal let- 
ters. The writer maks it a point during 
the summer months to go out in an auto- 
mobile and make personal visits, but re- 
frains from talking shop as much as pos- 
sible. I also take photographs of the 
farms which I visit and give each farmer 
about three pictures.” 

® 

A Southern banker in telling how his 
bank's annual advertising appropriation 
had been spent, said : 

“About $2,000 in daily newspapers, 
about $1,000 in booklets, financial state- 
ments, etc., and about $1,000 in ‘hold-ups,* 
that is, church programs, college publica- 
tions, labor union papers, etc.” 

It seems too bad that a bank has to 
spend one-fourth of its advertising ap- 
propriation for these “hold-ups" which 
every experienced publicity man knows 



are practically worthless from an ad- 
vertising standpoint. The banks in 
every community ought to form an en- 
tente or a Dreibund against that form 
of assault on their exchequers. Let 
such expenditures, if made at all, be 
charged against the charity account. 
Don't burden the advertising account 
with it. 

® 

“They Said" is the title of a booklet 
reproducing a series of newspaper ad- 
vertisements of the Cleveland Trust 
Company. They are based on quota- 
tions from famous men found in “Talks 
on Thrift," and each ad. contains a por- 
trait of the man quoted. The list in- 
cludes: Franklin, Washington, Lincoln, 
Hill, Garfield, Wilson, Rockefeller, 
Hanna, Roosevelt, Bismarck, Wana- 
maker, Carnegie and Gladstone. Five 
of them are reproduced herewith. 

® 

Local pride and community interests 
are fostered by a letter sent out by the 
Old State National Bank of Evansville, 
Ind. “Buy in Evansville" is the slogan, 
because : 

Shopping will be convenient. 

Larger and finer stocks will be carried 
in the stores. 

Co-operation in local trade will increase 
the quality of service. 

Local concerns will be better of. 

Employes will be happier and indirectly 
everyone in Evansville will prosper. 
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“Getting at the Facts” is the title of 
a booklet issued by Knauth, Nachod & 
Kuhne, New York, “for the benefit of 
those who are seeking information be- 
fore buying securities.” 

© 

An ad. of the Union Bank and Trust 
Company in a Helena, Mont., newspa- 
per was meant to have been headed 
“Your Peace of Mind.” It appeared 
“Your Piece of Mind.” That’s when 
the advertising manager should have 
given the printer and proofreader “a 
piece of his mind.” 

© 

A good street car card is that of the 
People’s Trust & Savings Bank, of Chi- 
cago, containing pictures of young peo- 
ple starting off on their vacation trip, 
and this wording: 

LET US HELP YOU EARN A 
VACATION TRIP! 

Join Our Vacation Club — Just Starting. 
Same Plan as the Christmas Club. 

Start With Any Amount — 

Two Cents to Five Dollars. 

A 5-cent deposit, increased 5 cents 
each week for fifty weeks means $64.21 
saved for your next year’s vacation. 

© 

A successful attempt to inject person- 
ality into an advertising form letter is 
that in the following paragraph from a 
letter sent out by C. W. Bailey, cashier 
of The First National Bank, Clarks- 
ville, Tenn. : 

Miss Sallie Fox receives saving deposits 
and you will find her at the last window 
on the right of the lobby. She will be glad 
to give you full information and answer 
any questions. I will do the same. 

Will you accept the invitation? 

© 

When the First National Bank of 
Berkeley, Cal., installed some Bur- 



roughs ledger posting and statement ma- 
chines it took occasion to advertise the 
fact in various ways, among others in 
the “movies.” This was Slide No. 1 : 

Six wonderful new machines, that add, 
subtract, make statements and do book- 
keeping have been added to the equipment 
of this bank. 

FIRST NATIONAL BANK, 

BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA. 



© 



Talking points galore has The Peo- 
ple’s National Bank, of Waynesboro, 
Pa. On a blotter the bank claims that 
it is safe because: 

It is under supervision of United States 
Treasury Department. 

It belongs to the National Banking Sys- 
tem of United States. 

Members of Federal Reserve Association 
of the United States. 

A Roll of Honor bank — having surplus 
in excess of its capital. 

Member of American Bankers’ Protec- 
tive League. 

Member of Pennsylvania State Bankers’ 
Association. 

Carries large amounts of burglary in- 
surance. 

Officers are bonded by the largest fidel- 
ity insurance company in America. 

It has capital, surplus and double liabil- 
ity of stockholders amounting to $400,000. 

It has total assets of more than $1,400,- 

000 . 

Always carries a large surplus reserve 
for protection of depositors. 

Supervised by a capable board of direc- 
tors. 

Managed by experienced officers. 

Examined frequently by National Bank 
Examiners. 

Examined semi-annually by a committee 
of its directors. 

Steady and continuous growth for quar- 
ter of a century. 

Oldest bank in -Waynesboro. 

Two large burglar and fireproof vaults 
with heavy steel doors controlled by six 
time locks. 

As a consequence of being safe the Peo- 
ple’s National Bank is entrusted with a 
United States deposit. 

Your money with us is safe and it will 
be here for you when needed. 
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Since the new banking law authorized 
it, some national banks have been seek- 
ing trust business, not very many as yet, 
however. How the American National 
of Richmond, Va., did is shown in this 
advertisement : 

THE NEVER DYING EXECUTOR. 

An inestimable value is attached to 
the appointment of our Trust De- 
partment as executor of your estate: 

1. Your administrator will never 
die. 

2. Your family is protected from 
having to pay executor’s fee more 
than once. Whenever a new admin- 
istrator is appointed on account of the 
death of the executor or administrator, 
full fee must be paid again . 

Protect your beneficiaries from all 
legal or other entanglements by ap- 
pointing 

THE AMERICAN NATIONAL 
BANK 
— of — 

RICHMOND, VA. 

Your Executor 






The premium idea in bank advertis- 
ing seems to be gaining ground. The 
Cedar Rapids, la., National Bank made 
these offers to openers of a savings ac- 
count of $5.00 or more: 

To boys: An Ingersoll Watch. 

To girls: A Premo, Jr., No. 1 Model 
B Camera. 

To men: A Gem Safety Razor. 

To women : A Genuine Black Leather 
Hand Bag. 

The bank had a window and lobby 
display of the premiums. 

Why wouldn’t it be a good idea for 
a bank making such premium offers as 
are mentioned herein to include also a 
book on thrift so that the depositors 
would be stimulated to keep up his de- 
positing after he got the premium? 



Bank Advertising Exchange 

Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 
change booklets, folders and other adver- 
tising matter issued by them. Subscribers 
can get on this list free of charge. 

Watch for new names and other 
changes. 

F. R. Adams, Will Co. National Bank, Joliet, IU. 

American National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

D. Ansley, care Central Trust Co., San Antonio, 
Texas. 

Carl W. Art, manager publicity department, 
Union Trust ft Savings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 

A. F. Bader, publicity manager, City National 
Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

C. W. Bailey, cashier, First National Bank, 
Clarksville, Tenn. , 

The Bankers Magasine, New York. 

H. C. Berger, Marathon County Bank, Wausau, 
Wis. 

C. J. Bevan, cashier, Exchange Bank, Genoa, IU. 

B. L. Bickford, cashier, First National Bank, 
Napa, Cal. 

W. 0. Booier, treasurer, American Trust Co., 
JacksonviUe, Fla. 

R. A. Bradham, cashier, The Commercial ft Sav- 
ings Bank, Sumter, 8. C. 

Jesse E. Brannen, cashier, First National Bank, 
Westwood, N. J. 

Bank of San Rafael, San Rafael, Cal. 

E. M. Baugher, president, The Home Building 
Asssociation Co., Newark Ohio. 

C. W. Beerbower National Exchange Bank, 
Roanoke, Va. 

H. C. Bollman, assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Collinsville, Okla. 

T. J. Brooks, cashier, The Guaranty Trust ft 
Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

J. A. Buchanan, Guaranty Trust Co., Lancaster, 
Pa. 

F. B. Bunch, cashier. Merchants ft Farmers 
Bank, StatesviUe, N. C. 

E. C. Burton, vice-president, Penn. National 
Bank, Chester, Pa. 

Stephen L. Burwell, vice-president. First Na- 
tional Bank, Jackson, Miss. 

A. Bush, Jr., Ladd ft Bush, bankers, Salem, 
Oregon. 

The Citizens Bank ft Trust Co., Tampa, Fla. 

Citizens National Bank, Oconto, Wis. 

Commmercial Bank, Midway, Kentucky. 

Allan Conrad, Box 385, Port Huron, Michigan. 

B. S. Cooban, 518 W. 63rd Street, Chicago, 111. 

H. Reed Copp, assistant advertising manager. 

Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 

J. Stanley Corwin, Columbia Trust Co., 358 Fifth 
Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

Arthur S. Cory, Chebalis National Bank, Chehalls, 
Wash. 

David Craig, Tradesmens National Bank, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

M. Clarence Crowson, cashier. Home Banking Co.. 
High Point. N. C. 

Eugene E. Culbreth, Commercial National Bank, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

H. A. Dalby, Naugatuck 8avings Bank, Nau- 
gatuck, Conn. 

Dexter Horton National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 

T. R. Durham, assistant cashier, Chattanooga 
Savings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

W. R. Dysart. assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Ripon, Wis. 

J. C. Eherspracher, assistant cashier. First Na- 
tional Bank, Shelbyvllle, 111. 

A. A. Ekirch, secretary, North Side Savings 
Bank, New York City. 

F. W. Ellsworth, publicity manager, Guaranty 
Trust Co., New York. 

Federal National Bank, Denver, Colo. 

The Franklin 8ociety, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 

E. W. Finch, assistant cashier, Birmingham Trust 
ft Savings Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

First National Bank, Lead, S. D. 

H. Gavere, asst. cash, of Scandinavian American 
Bank, Grand Forks, N. D. . „ ^ 

B. P. Gooden, advertising manager. New Neth- 
er land Bank, New York. 

C. F. Hamsher, rtir^ National Bank. Lot Gatos, 
Cal. 
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Victor F. flann, manager publicity department. 
The Fifth Avenue Bank, New York City. 

J. W. Hansen, cashier, Citizens State Bank, 
Sheboygan, Wis. 

D. L. Hardee, publicity manager, Wachovia Bank 
ft Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. G. 

B. A. Hatton, cashier, First National Bank, Del 
Rio, Texas. 

John R. Hill, Barnett National Bank, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Jessamine G. Hoagland, publicity manager, Na- 
tional City Bank, Chicago, 111. 

N. M. Hokanson, State Bank of Chicago, Chicago, 

m. 

Frank K. Houston, vice-president, Third National 
Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

L. M. Howard, vice-president. Continental Bank 
ft Trust Co., Shreveport, La. 

Indiana Bldg, ft Loan Association, South Bend, Ind. 

W. L. Jenkins, Farmers ft Mechanics Trust Co., 
West Chester, Pa. 

Theodore Jessup, Woodlawn Trust ft Savings Bank, 
1104 B. 63rd Street, Chicago, 111. 

N. W. Johnston, president, Illinois Trust ft Sav- 
ings Bank, Champaign, 111. 

W. P. Jones, assistant cashier. First National 
Bank of Oommerce, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

W. R. Kay, Jr., advertising manager, Sacra- 
mento Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 

C. B. Keller, Jr., assistant cashier, Stroudsburg 
National Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Grover Keyton, New Farley National Bank, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

M. R. Knauft, assistant cashier, Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 

George L. Kreeck, treasurer, Farmers State Sav- 
ings Bank ft Trust Co., Lawrence, Kans. 

Henry M. Lester, National City Bank, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

A. E. Llndhjem, assistant cashier, Scandinavian 
American Nat. Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 

L. W. Lovell, assistant cashier, The Lovell State 
Bank, Monticello, Iowa. 

B. G. McWilliam, publicity manager. Security 
Trust ft Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Ralph H. Mann, President Gloucester National 
Bank, Gloucester, Mass. 

H. Warner Martin, assistant cashier, Lowry Na- 
tional Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 

Charles S. Marvel, The First-Second National 
Bank, Akron, Ohio. 

H. B. Matthews, S. W. Straus ft Co., Straus 
Bldg., Chicago, IU. 

J. C. McDonald, advertising manager, The City 
National Bank, Sulphur Springs, Texas. 

Merchants National Bank. Lawrence, Kansas. 

Frank Merrill, advertising manager. The North- 
western National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Chas. H. Moore, publicity manager, Spokane ft 
Eastern Trust Co., Spokane, Wash. 

Will E. Morris, assistant cashier, Farmers ft 
Merchants Bank, Stockton, Cal. 



E. R. Mulcock, Commercial National Bank, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Nebraska State Bank, Ord., Neb. 

Northwestern Trust Co., R. P. Sherer. vice- 
president, St. Paul, Minn. 

Old State National Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

J. A. Overton, cashier. The National Bank of 
Smithtown Branch, Smithtown Branch, N. Y. 

R. B. Parrish, cashier, National Bank of Com- 
merce, Williamson, W. Va. 



A. E. Potter, president, Broadway National Bank, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

W. W. Potts, treasurer. The Federal Title ft 
Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 

John W. Pratt, Real Estate Officer, The Kennett 
Trust Co., Kennett Square, Pa. 

0. W. Rowley, manager, Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, Winnipeg, Can. 

Wm. J. Ruff, cashier, Luzerne County National 
Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

W. W. Russell, cashier, First National Bank, 
White River Junction, Vt. 

George J. 8challer, cashier, Citizens Bank, 8tonn 
Lake, Iowa. 

Almot Schlenker, assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Brenham, Tex. 



Paul T. Schulze, assistant cashier. State Bank 
of La Crosse, La Crosse. Wis. 

B. P. Simpson, Jr., assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Toccoa, Ga. 

Sioux City Trust ft Sav. Bank, Ben W. Frieden, 
cashier, Sioux City, Iowa. 

T. K. Smith, Jr., manager, Gimbel Brothers, 
Bankers, New York City. 

J. G. Spangler, cashier, The Mesa City Bank, 
Mesa, Arts. 

F. B. Stewart, secretary and treasurer. Commercial 
Savings Bank ft Trust Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

T. H. Stoner, cashier, The Peoples National Bank, 
Waynesboro. Pa. 

C. E. Taylor, Jr., president, Wilmington Savings 
ft Trust Co., Wilmington, N. C. 

A. C. Tonsmeire, cashier, City Bank ft Trust Go., 
Mobile, Ala. 

Union Trust Co. of D. C., Washington, D. 0. 

F. H. Williams, assistant treasurer, Albany City 
Savings Institution, Albany, N. Y. 

John W. Wadden, Lake County Bank, Madison, 



8. D. 

Weasels Van Blarcom, assistant cashier. Second 
National Bank, Paterson, N. J. 

C. C. Willson, care of Continental ft Commercial 
Trust ft Savings Bank, Chicago, 111. 

Frank A. Zimmerman, Chambersburg Trust Co., 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

Paul B. Zimmerman, cashier, Oak Park Trust and 
Savings Bank, Oak Park, 111. 



NEW NAME 

Bradley Currey, c/o Fourth & First National 
Bank. Nashville, Tenn. 
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Mutual National Bank, Boston 



PJ HANDLER M. WOOD, who has 
been recently elected president of 
the Mutual National Bank of Boston, 
is a member of the law firm of Barker 
& Wood. He is a graduate of Tufts 
College, and the Boston University Law 
School, where he is now a professor of 



law. Mr. Wood is connected with a 
number of important corporations and 
with his election the Mutual National 
takes on a more aggressive business 
policy, with bright prospects of future 
growth and success. 

The present board of the bank, with 
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recent additions, comprises John Ab- 
bott of the Lehigh & Wilkes-Barre Coal 
Co.; F. R. Bangs, a prominent Boston 
real estate operator ; Augustus T. 
Beatey, lawyer ; Philip Cabot, president 
Turners Falls Co.; Charles W. Cheney, 
vice-president Mellins Food Co.; Wal- 
ter S. Crane, assistant treasurer Mas- 
sachusetts General Hospital ; George 
U. Crocker, president United States 
Hotel Co. ; Charles P. Curtis, chairman 
of the board; Charles H. W. Foster, of 
the American Piano Co. ; Henry How- 
ard, vice-president Merrimac Chemical 
Co.; Alexander H. Ladd, of the New 
England Fuel Oil Co.; Arthur Lyman, 
director Old Colony Trust Co.; Arthur 
R. Sharp, treasurer Hamilton Mfg. Co. ; 
Forrest S. Smith, of Hosmer, Robinson 
& Co.; William H. Stickney, cashier; 
Henry S. Thompson, of the Amherst 
Gas Co.; Charles Walcott, of the New- 
market Mfg. Co.; Arthur C. Wise, of 
Millett, Roe & Hagen, bankers; Ed- 
ward Cary Williams, of the Union Fuel 
Co. ; Chandler M. Wood, president ; 
Max Shoolman, real estate. 

The bank now has capital of $500,- 
000 and deposits of over $2,000,000. 




Chandler M. Wood 

PRESIDENT MITTUAL NATIONAL BANK, BOSTON 



Banking School to Open 



National City Will Train Men for 

r I V HE National City Bank of New York 
A on August 1 , will open a school to 
train young men for its branches in South 
and Central America and Cuba. The 
first class will be limited to twenty, and 
already this number has been selected 
from many applications. It was said that 
plans call for the acceptance of college 
graduates as far as possible, while those 
who have made economics and banking 
a special study will have preference, but 



Cuba and South America 

members of the bank's local staff will 
have priority over all other applicants. 

The course will last one year, and 
during the training period students will 
receive the pay ordinarily paid to be- 
ginners in banking. In addition to a 
fixed schedule of classroom work and 
lectures the men will pass through all 
departments of the bank for a quick in- 
sight into the work in New York. The 
study of Spanish will be a feature of 
the course. 
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JUAN B. ROQUE 
MANAGER FOREIGN EXCHANGE DEPT 



JOHN S DURLAND 
SUB- MANAGER 



JUAN PALET 
ACCOUNTANT 



5E BAST I AN GELABERT 

MANAGING - DIRECTOR 



OFFICERS OF THE BANK OF HAVANA 
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Modern Financial Institutions and Their 

Equipment 




Bank of Havana 

T HE Bank of Havana, one of 
Cuba’s representative and rapid- 
ly growing financial institutions, 
has recently completed and occupied a 
new building which is a credit both to 
the bank and to the city. The building 
was planned by Mr. Jose Antonio 
Sanchez, a rising young Cuban archi- 
tect, and is in the Ionic style, of chaste 



design. It is of two stories and will 
eventually be occupied entirely by the 
bank. 

The general banking quarters occupy 
the nave of the building, which is a 
room of noble proportions, giving am- 
ple accommodation for the business of 
the bank’s customers. 

At the rear of this room is th£ great 
vault. This is of the most modern con- 
struction, and nothing has been spared 
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13ank of Havana 

MAIN ENTRANCE. DOOR ON THE RIGHT, ENTRANCE TO MAN AG ING-DI RECTOR’S OFFICE. 
DOOR ON THE LEFT, ENTRANCE TO STAIRCASE TO THE UPPER STORY 



that would add to its strength and 
safety. There are many ingenious com- 
bination safety clocks, and it has been 
built so as to be absolutely secure both 
from thieves and fire. 

One section is for the exclusive use 
of the bank, and the other consists of 
private safety boxes which are rented 
to customers. 

The bank archives are contained in 
another vault, equally safe from thieves 
and fire, which stands by the side of the 
main one already described. 



A FEATURE of the banking room 
** is the fine cupola and skylight 
which admit an abundance of soft 
light. Handsome Ionic columns, with 
gilded bases and capitals, support the 
second floor and contribute to the archi- 
tectural beauty of the room. 

The second story has been isolated 
from the main banking room, but can 
be converted into a mezzanine by slight 
changes. 

The spaces on the main floor between 
the columns are occupied by the collec- 
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Bank of Havana 

GENERAL VIEW OF MAIN PUBLIC SPACE FROM ENTRANCE 



tion, foreign exchange and other de- 
partments. The directors' room is on 
the second floor. 

r | % HE Bank of Havana was organ- 
A ized in 1906 by important French, 
American and English capitalists and 
during the past nine years has made 



for itself an enviable reputation as a 
progressive and conservative institu- 
tion. 

The bank has a fully paid capital 
of one million dollars, which affords 
ample guarantee for the protection of 
its clients; but these are still further 
safe-guarded by the terms of its code of 
regulations, by which its operations are 
restricted to the usual transactions of 
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American banks. The various depart- 
ments employ, the modern methods used 
by the leading banks abroad, and the 
equipment of the bank is adequate for 
the prompt handling of collections, se- 
curities, mail or telegraphic payments, 
and foreign exchange. 

The system of administration 



and favorably known in Cuba, on ac- 
count of their international business re- 
lations. 

The New York committee are equally 
well known, the members being John 
E. Gardin, vice-president National City 
Bank, New York; Alvin W. Krech, 
president Equitable Trust Co., New 




Bank of Havana 

ANOTHER VIEW OF MAIN BANKING ROOM OR I.OBBY LOOKING TOWARDS ENTRANCE TO 

bank; tellers' cages on the LEFT 



adopted by the bank is unique in Cuba, 
although it has been used successfully 
in other Spanish American countries. 
Its affairs are conducted by a local 
board of directors with the assistance 
and counsel of an American committee. 
•They represent the leading branches of 
Cuban commercial activity and impor- 
tant banking interests as well. The 
members are: Sabas E. de Alvare, 

Sebastian Gelabert, Eusebio Ortiz 
Torres, Jose I. de la Camara, Carlos de 
Zaldo, Federico de Zaldo, Leandro Val- 
des. All of these gentlemen are well 



York; James H. Post, of B. H. Howell, 
Son & Co., New York. 

The officers are as follows: Carlos 
de Zaldo, president; Jose I. de la 
Camara, vice-president ; Sebastian Gela- 
bert, managing-director; John S. Dur- 
land, sub-manager; Carlos I. Parraga, 
secretary. Mr. Sebastian Gelabert, 
managing-director, has held many im- 
portant positions of trust both public 
and private, and is now director of va- 
rious notable corporations. He has 
also made numerous reports at the re- 
quest of the government and different 
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Bank of Havana 

VIEW OF 31 VlN BANKING 110031, LOOKING TOWARD ENTRANCE, SHOWING THE FOREIGN 

DEPARTMENT ON RIGHT 




Bank of Havana 

GENERAL VIEW MAIN BANKING ROOM. SUB-MANAGEH’s OFFICE IN FOREGROUND. 
CHIEF ACCOUNTANT’S OFFICE TO THE LEFT 
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Bank ok Havana 

MANAGING-DIRECTOR SEBASTIAN GELAKERT SEATED AT DESK IN HIS OFFICE 




Bank of Havana 

RECEPTION AND CONFERENCE ROOM; MANAGING DIRECTOR’S OFFICE IN THE REAR 
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associations on various matters, prin- 
cipally on treaties of commerce which 
have been negotiated by the Republic of 
Cuba, and has also been a member of 
various committees appointed for the 
study and resolution of economic and 
financial problems. Besides being a 
banker and business man, he is an artist 
of recognized merit. 



Mr. Juan B. Roque, manager of 
the foreign exchange department, was 
educated in the United States and en- 
tered the Banco Nacional de Cuba in 
1905. In 1909 he became manager of 
the collection department of the Bank 
of Havana, and in 1912 assumed 
charge of the important foreign ex- 
change department. 




Bank of Havana 

MONEY AND SECURITIES VAULT, WITH SAFETY SCREEN OPEN, SHOWING THE MASSIVE 

AND MODERN DOOR 



Mr. John S. Durland, sub-manager, 
is a native of the United States and 
was for some time one of the staff of 
the New York Life Insurance Co. Be- 
coming deeply interested in Cuban af- 
fairs he connected himself with the 
North American Trust Co., later the 
Banco Nacional de Cuba, where he or- 
ganized and managed the Matanzas 
branch and subsequently became act- 
ing cashier of the parent institution. 
He severed this connection in 1905 and 
joined the staff of the Bank of Havana, 
of which he has been a valued member. 



Mr. Juan Palet came to Cuba at the 
age of 20, after an early experience 
with the Barcelona agency of the Credit 
Lyonais. He went to the Bank of 
Havana in 1907, serving in various de- 
partments, and in 1911 was made chief 
accountant and later head of the loan 
and discount department. 



r | % HE Bank of Havana with its mod- 
A ern building and trained staff, is 
now prepared in every way to render 
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satisfactory service in all departments. 
As a correspondent of American banks 
and trust companies it is admirably 
equipped. In the erection and occu- 
pancy of its new building it has placed 
itself in line with the important inter- 
ests of the Republic, in whose financial 
system it plays so conspicuous a part. 



Amoskeag Savings Bank 
Amoskeag National Bank 
Manchester, N. H. 



P ROMINENT as one of the most 
dignified, modern and convenient 
bank buildings in New England, 
stands the new home of the Amoskeag 
Savings Bank and the Amoskeag Na- 
tional Bank at Manchester, New Hamp- 
shire. This building, whose architec- 
tural excellence is well illustrated in 
this article, is fittingly located at Elm 
and Hanover streets, a corner which is 
the busiest in the State. 

The building, of steel frame construc- 
tion, is of Indiana limestone, ten 
stories in height, the basement, main 
and mezzanine floors being wholly oc- 
cupied by the banks. The main bank- 
ing room is lofty, handsome, and spa- 
cious, with a most inviting aspect. 

The banking rooms are finished in 
Italian marble and are well lighted from 
large mullioncd windows which give 
uniform and ample light, and the 
bronze grill surmounting the counters, 
designed and cast especially for this 
room, is particularly graceful and artis- 
tic. A small room equipped and fur- 
nished exclusively for the use of ladies, 
and a second similar room provided for 
the private use of customers are among 
other special conveniences which the 
banks provide, and indeed no expense 
has been spared to make the facilities 



lor transacting a banking business ade- 
quate in every way. 



THE VAULTS. 



r J^HE vaults which are ample in size 
to contain some 4,000 individual 
safes besides the chests for the use of 
the banks, have been so designed and 
equipped as to make the safety of their 
contents beyond question. Besides the 
main vault there is a storage vault apart 
from the main vault and so fitted that 
it is convenient for the reception of 
boxes and other articles of bulk. After 
passing the protective grill and enter- 
ing the vault apartments these two 
vaults are accessible to customers of the 
banks while two book vaults and a sec- 
ond entrance to the main vault are ac- 
cessible only through the rooms of the 
bank itself. 

The concrete casing around the main 
vault is two feet thick, reinforced with 
beams and rods, and under this vault 
is an observation space about four feet 
high which is accessible from the base- 
ment floor. Along the right hand side, 
glass tile has been substituted for mar- 
ble and by means of mirrors placed at 
an angle of 45 degrees, the under side 
of the entire vault can be seen from the 
floor above. The observation space is 
kept lighted by electricity at night as 
well as day, thus enabling the watch- 
man to detect anything wrong while on 
his regular inspection trips throughout 
the building. 

Inside of the concrete casing is the 
steel vault proper, 3*4 inches thick, 
made up of three layers of steel, the 
center one of which is drill proof mate- 
rial. These layers are screwed to- 
gether from the inside with drill proof 
screws 1 Vi inches in diameter and about 
8,000 of these screws were used in the 
construction of the vault. The indi- 
vidual plates forming these layers aver- 
age from 1 to 1\U l° ns i n weight. 

At the front and rear ends of this 
vault are vestibuled entrances. These 
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vestibules are the heaviest north of 
Boston and weigh with the two doors 
complete about 65,000 pounds each. 
The outer doors are built up with plates 




MAIN ENTRANCE TO THE BUILDING 



HISTORICAL FACTS. 

r JpHE Amoskeag Savings Bank was 
established in 1852, and has en- 
joyed continual prosperity and growth, 
and to-day its deposits amount to more 
than fifteen millions of dollars, which 
are owned by over 26,000 depositors, 
resident in nearly every city and town in 
the state. The bank points with pride 
to total assets of over $18,000,000, 
which rank it as one of the foremost 
savings banks in New England. 

The Amoskeag National Bank was 
incorporated as a state institution in the 
year 1848, with a capital of $150,000, 
and occupied rooms on the second floor 
of a building on a side street. Two 
years after its establishment its deposits 
were some nineteen thousand dollars. In 
1864 it became a national bank, receiv- 
ing a new charter from the Federal gov- 
ernment, and five years later increased 
its capital to $200,000, at which amount 
it remains to-day. During these years 
it has gradually increased its surplus 
and profits until they now stand at over 
$400,000, which together with the stock- 
holders* liability makes a fund of over 
$800,000, all for the protection of its 
depositors. 

During this period the banks have 



from 1*4 to 3 inches in thickness 
to a total thickness of 13 inches, form- 
ing what is called “solid construction 
that is, they are not built with a hollow 
space in the center and filled in with 
concrete. 

The main vault and storage vault are 
both equipped with the bankers’ elec- 
tric protective system which is so act- 
justed that once the vaults are closed 
they can not be opened, even by the 
officials of the bank, before the time 
locks have run off, without sounding an 
alarm. Desks and spacious coupon 
rooms as shown by accompanying illus- 
tration have been provided for the use 
of those who rent safety deposit boxes, 
and these are each fitted with all desir- 
able conveniences. 




ENTRANCE TO MAIN BANKING ROOM 
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MAIN BANKING BOOM, LOOKING TO THE HEAR 




MAIN BANKING ROOM LOOKING TOWARD THE ENTRANCE 
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TlirSlKKs' BOOM, amoskeaq savings bank 



three times outgrown their quarters. In 
1870 they moved from their original lo- 
cation to an office on Elm street, on the 
site of their present building. In 1893 
these banking rooms in turn becoming 
confined, were remodeled and enlarged, 
and then in 1912 the erection of their 
present home was begun. 



PERSONAL. 

gOTH banks feel that their growth 
is largely due to the prominent and 
capable men who have always been as- 
sociated with their management. Moody 
Currier, governor of New Hampshire 
from 1885 to 1887, was the first cashier 
of the Amoskeag Bank, and on its con- 
version into a national bank in 1864, 
became its president. The late Henrv 
Chandler and his son, the late George 
Henry Chandler, each for a long period 
occupied the position of treasurer of the 
savings bank, and contributed in a very 
large degree to its prosperity ; while the 



late George Byron Chandler, at the 
time of his death president of the na- 
tional bank and treasurer of the sav- 
ings bank, was connected with these in- 
stitutions for over fifty years. His 
efficiency and ability as a banker are re- 
flected in the growth of the banks dur- 
ing his term of office. 

Albert O. Brown, whose first connec- 
tion with the bank was as trustee and 
president, is now its treasurer. Mr. 
Brown was formerly a member of the 
law firm of Burnham, Brown, Jones & 
Warren, but withdrew from the practice 
of law to become the bank’s treasurer. 
He is a graduate of Dartmouth College 
and an active trustee of that institution, 
and has also for some years past been 
chairman of the State Tax Commission. 
He is assisted in the management of the 
bank by two assistant treasurers, James 
E. Currier and Harr ) 7 L. Davis. 

The savings bank is fortunate in hav- 
ing among the present trustees such 
well-known men as James W. Hill, 
treasurer of the James W. Hill Co., 
and long prominent as a suecess- 
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ful dry goods merchant ; Lewis W. 
Crockett, secretary of the New Hamp- 
shire Fire Insurance Co., the largest 
insurance company organized under 
the laws of this state; Wm. Par- 
ker Straw, president of the savings bank 
and general superintendent of the Amos- 
keag Mfg. Co.; Col. William Marcotte, 
long conversant with the clothing trade 
and prominent among the French popu- 
lation of the city, also State Senator 
from his district, and Elwin C. Foster, 
president of the Manchester Traction, 
Light & Power Co., the activities of 
which extend throughout Manchester 
and many nearby towns. 

On the death of George Byron Chand- 
ler in 1905, Arthur M. Heard, then 
cashier, succeeded to the presidency of 
the National Bank, being the third to 
hold that office since incorporation. Mr. 
Heard has been favored with a wide 
banking experience. Soon after gradu- 
ating from Amherst College in 1888, he 
entered the employ of a bank in Ar- 
kansas City, Kansas, of which he later 




ENTRANCE TO SAFE DEPOSIT DEPARTMENT 

became cashier. He w r as appointed Na- 
tional Bank Examiner in 1893, and in 
1895 resigned to accept the cashiership 
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of the Merchants National Bank of 
Manchester, which position he held 
until elected cashier of the Amoskeag 
National Bank in 1902. He is at pres- 
ent also a director of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston, president 
of the People's Gas Light Co., di- 
rector and member of the finance com- 
mittee of the New Hampshire Fire In- 
surance Co., trustee of the Amoskeag 
Savings Bank and trustee of the Peo- 
ple’s Savings Bank. 

The bank has as cashier Willis B. 
Kendall, familiar with the bank’s af- 
fairs since 1875, and two assistant 
cashiers, John G. McAllaster, who has 
been with the bank since 1879, and H. 
Ellis Straw, who has been with the bank 
since 1908. The desks of all these gen- 
tlemen are so located that they are read- 
ily accessible to customers of the bank 
who may desire their assistance or ad- 
vice. 

The board of directors has always in- 
cluded men prominent in city and state 
affairs. At present, for example, the 
board includes the Hon. Robert J. Peas- 
lee, justice of the Supreme Court of 
New Hampshire; Albert O. Brown, 
treasurer of the Amoskeag Savings 
Bank; George P. Crafts, treasurer 
of the G. P. Crafts Co., manufac- 
turers of shoes; Frank P. Carpenter, 
president of the Amoskeag Paper Mills, 
director and member of the finance com- 
mittee of the New Hampshire Fire In- 
surance Co., trustee and director of the 
Boston and Maine Railroad, director of 
the Hanover Fire Insurance Co. of New 
York, director of the Amoskeag Mfg. 
Co., vice-president of the Burgess Sul- 
phite Fibre Co., and treasurer of the 
Mechanics Savings Bank; Thomas R. 
Varick, treasurer of the John B. Va- 
rick Co., the largest hardware concern 
in New England, and president of the 
People’s Savings Bank; Henry E. 
Burnham, formerly United States Sen- 



ator, and attorney-at-law. Other gentle- 
men who give their assistance to the 
board are Roger G. Sullivan, manufac- 
turer of the widely known “7-20-4” ci- 
gar; Aretas B. Carpenter, treasurer of 
the Amoskeag Paper Mills and of the 
Manchester Hardware Co.; Lewis H„ 
Josselyn, formerly a resident of Man- 
chester, and now treasurer of the C. E. 
Osgood Co. of Boston, and Walter G. 
Africa, treasurer of the People’s Gas 
Light Co. The board also includes Her- 
man F. Straw, senior director, and long 
agent of the Amoskeag Mfg. Co. 



A THRIVING CITY. 

^J'HE city of Manchester, well situ- 
ated on the Merrimack River, is a 
thriving community of some 80,000 peo- 
ple which has increased and developed 
in wealth and beauty through many 
years, as have few cities in northern 
New England. 

The city is preeminently a manufac- 
turing town. The Amoskeag Mfg. Co., 
incorporated in 1831, now employs some 
16,000 hands. It is the largest textile 
manufacturing plant in the world. Its 
influence has been helpful in all matters 
involving the city’s welfare and the peo- 
ple regard with satisfaction its unri- 
valed growth. Besides this textile in- 
dustry, Manchester makes millions of 
pairs of shoes each year, the W. H. Mc- 
Elwain Co. having its principal fac- 
tories here, and there are many other 
industries of magnitude and importance. 
The city is also the center of a large 
trade. 

Thus a natural pride is developed in 
its citizens who point to the Amoskeag 
Bank building as typifying the growth 
and condition of the city of Manchester. 
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European 

CAPITAL WEALTH OF THE 
UNITED KINGDOM. 

D LSC'USSING different methods of 
estimating the capital wealth of 
the United Kingdom, “The 
Economist" of London concludes as fol- 
lows : 

“It is difficult to say which of the two 
methods arrive at the truest result, but 
if a mean of the two figures be taken, 
w r e get a total of £10,000,000,000, 
which may be regarded as a fair esti- 
mate of the capital of the United King- 
dom. If Mr. Lloyd George is correct 
when he says that in time of peace the 
income of this country is £2,400 mil- 
lions, the capital wealth of the country 
is producing income at the rate of sev- 
enteen per cent, if we take our estimate 



Deposits 

Advances 

Coin and bullion 
Australian notes . 



ty-two banks transacting business in 
Australia and New Zealand appears on 
another page. The averages of the 
Commonwealth Bank, which are not in- 
cluded, principally because they include 
Savings Bank deposits and the corre- 
sponding investments, appeared in the 
‘Record’ for April, page 316. There 
also appear in separate tables the New 
South Wales, Queensland, and Western 
Australian averages. Those for Vic- 
toria, South Australia, Tasmania, and 
New Zealand appeared last month. The 
usual tables stating deposits, advances, 
coin and bullion and Australian notes 
per bank per State, and the individual 
movements for the past quarter, will 
also be found elsewhere. 

“The grand totals for Australia and 
New Zealand of the principal items com- 
pare with those for the corresponding 
quarter last year as follows : 



March 


March 


Move- 


Quarter, 


Quarter, 


ment. 


1914. 


1915. 




£ 


£ 


£ 


180,733,193 


186,006,073 


4- 5,272,880 


142,988,908 


147,900,715 


4- 4,911,807 


40,091349 


39,711,605 


— 379,744 


5,109313 


15,156,935 


4-10,047 ,622 



of £ 14,000 millions, or twenty-four per 
cent, if we take Mr. Mallet’s figure.’’ 



Australasia 

BANKING RETURNS FOR FIRST 
QUARTER OF 1915. 

SUMMARIZING the Australasian 
^ banking returns for the first quarter 
of 1915 the “Insurance and Banking 
Record" says: 

“The summary, in our usual form, of 
the quarterly averages for the quarter 
ended 31st of March, 1915, of the twen- 



The increase in deposits for the past 
twelve months is slightly larger than 
that in advances. A question of impor- 
tance in connection with the increase in 
deposits is that of the extent to which 
it is based upon the season’s production. 
Australia and New Zealand experiences 
during the past twelve months have been 
divergent. New Zealand has enjoyed 
a good season, and after making allow- 
ance for the period immediately after 
the outbreak of war, when the wool mar- 
ket was depressed pending the stimulus 
of army clothing orders, the prices real- 
ized for New Zealand produce have 
been highly remunerative. New Zea- 
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land deposits have increased during the 
twelve months by £$, 384, 435 (of which 
f585,445 is accounted for by govern- 
ment deposits) ; while the increase in 
Australia* which has suffered from an 
adverse season, is only £ 1,888, 445. The 
position of employment and manufactur- 
ing in Australia has been sustained in 
recent months by large government dis- 
bursements by the commonwealth for 
military purposes and by the states in 
the construction of pubiic works, and 
the effect of this, and the individual 
tendency amongst the general public to 
avoid extravagance under present cir- 
cumstances, help to account for accumu- 
lation of money. But after making al- 
lowance for special causes, production 
in the great natural industries of the 
commonwealth appears to have fur- 
nished only a moderate amount for fresh 
accumulation. The proceeds of the re- 
duced wool clip have largely come into 
the March quarter instead of the De- 
cember quarter, as usual ; while the pro- 
ceeds of the wheat harvest, which gen- 
erally swell the figures for the March 
quarter, have this year been small. The 
production of metals has also been on a 
greatly reduced scale. With less enter- 
prise there is a tendency to allow money 
to remain with the banks pending in- 
vestment. One important fact to be re- 
membered is that some parts of Aus- 
tralia have done well, contrary to the 
general experience for the season, and 



this has helped to improve the average 
result. 

“While the increase in deposits for 
the twelve months has been greater in 
New Zealand than in Australia, the 
whole of the increase in advances (in- 
cluding government securities) has been 
in Australia. All the reasonable bor- 
rowing requirements of the banks* cus- 
tomers have continued to be met, but 
those requirements have been reduced in 
consequence of the general contraction 
in trade, especially in the form of ex- 
ports, wheat and flour contributing noth- 
ing, and metals comparatively little, to 
the supply of bills drawn against ship- 
ments, while the irregularity of the 
wool-selling season has been reflected in 
the manner in which the wool bills have 
been available. A greater demand for 
advances in the country during the win- 
ter months may, however, be expected. 
The increase in New Zealand deposits 
has been accompanied by an increase in 
coin and bullion held in the Dominion, 
this being partly the result of accumu- 
lation of gold since the export was 
stopped last August, and partly the re- 
sult of movements of coin from Austra- 
lia, the New Zealand demand for coin 
helping to display clearly the difference 
between notes and gold when an export 
demand is concerned. The following is 
a comparison of the movements in de- 
posits and advances (for Australia and 
New Zealand together) for annual pe- 
riods from March quarter to March 
quarter for the last few years : 





Increase in 


Increase in 




Deposits. 


Advances. 


1908-1909 ... 


. . . £927,687 


£704,275* 


1909-1910 ... 


... 13,004,649 


2,913,320* 


1910-1911 ... 


... 15,923,541 


13,251,526 


1911-1912 ... 


. . . 8,931,771 


14,820,549 


1912-1913 ... 


. . . 2,918,539* 


2,988,015* 


1913-1914 ... 


. . . 8,778,812 


1,543,213* 


1914-1915 ... 


. . . 5,272,880 


4,911,807 



* Decrease. 



“As stated above, the larger part of 
the increase in deposits for the past 
twelve months has been in New Zealand, 
and the whole of the increase in ad- 
vances in Australia.” 
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Asiatic 

JAPAN’S FINANCES. 

OOME figures on the national debt 
^ will be of interest, says “The Econ- 
omist’* of London. The annual state- 
ment shows that on March 31 last the 
Japanese debt stood at 2,506,371,242 
yen, as against 2,545,080,700 yen on the 
corresponding date last year, a reduc- 
tion of 38,709,458 yen. The high-water 
mark of the national debt was reached 
in 1911, when it stood at 2,650 million 
yen. There was a decline to 2,553 mil- 
lions in 1912, and to 2,493 millions in 
1913; then came a rise to 2,545 millions 
in 1914, while the total of 2,506 millions 
on March 31 this year marks another 
decline in the total. But the decline is 
actually greater than appears from the 
figures given above. For some years 
the finance department adopted the 
principle of financing its current obliga- 
tions by means of short loans. At the 
close of the financial year 1913 this 
floating debt amounted to 249 millions. 
This seemed a mistaken course, as these 
short loans were placed on the market at 
a comparatively high rate of interest, 
and neutralized the effect produced by 
the redemption of debt. In 1914, as the 
result of the criticism passed, the treas- 
ury bills were withdrawn, exchequer 
bonds to the amount of 77,400,000 yen 
being issued in Paris, but temporary 
loans and railway bonds still brought up 
the floating indebtedness to 141 millions 
at the end of the fiscal year 1913-14. 
These have totally disappeared from the 
latest official statement, from which it 
would seem that there is now no floating 
debt. It is not apparent what has taken 
its place, but presumably the govern- 
ment has been using the surplus funds 
at its disposal instead of resorting to 
the money market for temporary accom- 
modation. Railway bills amounting to 
a total of twenty-nine millions have been 
placed on the foreign market in sterling, 
and therefore appear as part of the for- 
eign loans instead of under the head of 
temporary indebtedness. The result is 
that the actual reduction in debt is 
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greater than it appears at first sight. 
Including floating loans, on March 31, 
1913, Japan’s total indebtedness 
amounted to 2,743 million yen. As these 
loans have now been liquidated or con- 
solidated, the indebtedness shown on 
March 31, 1915 — 2,506 millions — shows 
a very substantial decrease. During 
the year redemption to the extent of 
68 millions took place, while new debt 
to the amount of 29 millions was in- 
curred. As the latter sum was raised in 
connection with the railways, and was 
of a reproductive character, it may be 
regarded as capital rather than debt. 

The general effect of the survey is to 
show that Japanese finances are, on the 
whole, in a satisfactory condition, de- 
spite the difficulties in which Japan, 
alike with neutral and belligerent pow- 
ers, has been involved. Unfortunately, 
the war has given a heavy blow to 
Japan’s foreign trade, which has suf^ 
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fered still more from the policy towards 
China which the government has adopt- 
ed. For the first three months of this 
year imports show a falling off of 71 
million yen, as compared with the cor- 
responding period of last year, while ex- 
ports have fallen off by IS 1 /* millions. 
With the settlement of the China diffi- 
culty accomplished, and economy in na- 
tional administration, especially on the 
military side, there would seem hopes of 
a trade revival. 



Latin-America 

BRAZILIAN FINANCE NOTES. 

(From a Special Correspondent at Rio 
de Janeiro.) 

JQRAZIL seems to be in something 
the situation of a millionaire who 
might find himself stranded in a strange 
town without his check-book and with no 
money in his pockets. She has been in 
the habit for so many years of drawing 
lightheartedlv upon unseen resources, 
and of receiving the polite attentions of 
the financial and industrial world, that 
she cannot believe it when she suddenly 
finds herself without the money to pay 
her bills and with no kind friends stand- 
ing near with open purses. 

Brazil has never been trained to 
economy. Enormous streams of gold 



have been coming over from Europe for 
over a hundred years, and the products 
of the country have been so extraordi- 
narily successful in world markets, that 
it is not surprising that repeated ad 
ministrations have involved the republic 
in huge undertakings which hang to day 
about her neck as staggering burdens. 

Big revenues from coffee and rubber, 
and unceasing investments from Europe, 
together with the affectionate court paid 
to her by everybody with something to 
sell, led Brazil into flowery paths; it 
was a land of milk and honey, and no- 
body troubled to think very much w r here 
the milk and honey came from or when 
the flow would cease. Temporary dry- 
ings-up of certain affluents were nearly 
always, as it happened, accompanied by 
a bigger flow from another direction, 
and it was not until coffee stayed ob- 
stinately down in world markets and at 
the same time rubber was definitely 
fronted by the rivalry of the plantation 
product from the East, that Brazil real- 
ized that she was after all out upon the 
cold highway. 

During all the year 1913 she felt the 
pinch; 1914* opened badly, and she 
ceased to buy so largely finding that she 
had reduced revenues and could not bor- 
row readily ; then came the European 
War with its shock to world finance. 

Probably in the. long run it will be 
found that a severe shock was the best 
thing that could happen to the country ; 
it seems to induce a genuine effort to 
put the whole series of states into a real- 
ly sound economical condition, and to 
force administrations into the narrow' 
path of thrift. The resources of the 
country in the way of agricultural de- 
velopment on a more self-supporting 
plan are being studied and advocated, 
and it will very possibly happen that 
Brazil will find herself in a healthier 
situation than she has ever been before. 
Meanwhile her big trouble is the finan- 
cial one arising from depreciated cur- 
rency together with the burden of debt 
incurred in past years. The Funding 
Loan of 1914- made through Rothschilds, 
which staved off the day of reckoning 
for the Federal Government with regard 
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to payment of interest on the majority 
of the external debts, was a relief in one 
direction ; but lack of money with which 
to continue large public works com- 
menced several years previously has had 
a stultifying effect upon these develop- 
ments. 

It was in connection with French 
financial interests, which are intimately 
concerned with many state loans, and 
with port works and railroad construc- 
tion in several parts of Brazil, that the 
famous Mission Baudin came to Brazil 
in April of this year. The detailed ob- 
jective of M. Baudin has not been au- 
thoritatively stated, but as he represents 
strong financial interests of Paris it is 
supposed that some special advantage 
was hoped for from this personal at- 
tention to business, and it has been sug- 
gested that the guarantee of the Fed- 
eral Government has been sought in re- 
spect to the obligations of various 
States. 

It is not too much to say that the 
Mission Baudin caused a great deal of 
excitement in Brazil. While on some 
sides were emitted profound expressions 
of cordiality with regard to France, the 
visit was also made the occasion foi 
raking up grievances with regard to 
Franco-Brazilian loans, and the differ- 
ence between dealings with France and 
dealings with England was very forci- 
bly emphasized in some of the news- 
paper articles published. 

There is little doubt that several of 



the States will be hard put to it to find 
interest on their separate loans, and it 
seems to be expected that international 
bankers will exercise what pressure they 
can upon the Federal Government to 
guarantee these payments, before they 
will make new loans to the Federal au- 
thorities. 

After the outbreak of the European 
War, the Brazilian Government found 
it necessary to emit a quantity of new 
paper money; out of a total of 250,000 
contos* of reis issued, 100,000 contos 
were lent to the national banks through- 
out the country to obviate possibilities 
of “runs.” 

Presently the government found that 
the emission made was not sufficient for 
their own needs, and as exchange had 
already dropped with the first issue, it 
was decided to avoid disturbance of the 
market as far as possible by putting 
out treasury bills (Letras do Thesouro) 
in lieu of paper money; their employ- 
ment is in the payment of government 
debts, and subsequently the government 
agreed to consider them as legal tender 
for the repayment of the loans above 
mentioned made to national banks. 

These bills were issued to the value 
of 150,000 contos of reis, and of the 
total amount 50,000 contos are to be rc- 



*A conto was before the war worth a little over £00' 
or say $330. To-day (May, 191ft) It is worth about 
$250. One conto = 1,000 milreia or 1,000,000 reis. 
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deemed in gold, bearing five per cent, 
interest; the other 100,000 contos are 
“paper,” bearing six per cent interest, 
to be redeemed at the end of a year 
(January, 1916) although the govern- 
ment retains the right to extend this 
period if necessary. It is in regard to 
the fate of this paper emission that an 
interesting situation has arisen. 

When the government paid creditors 
with these treasury bills, the merchants 
or contractors who accepted them then 
offered this paper in the market for 
sale ; the only buyers who appeared 
were the national banks, who were able 
to make use of the bills in repayment of 
their debts to the government. Now 
see what happens ! 

The banks gradually reduced their 
offers for the bills from ninety-eight 
per cent, of the face value until they 
stood in the middle of May at just be 
low eighty per cent, of their nominal 
worth. The banks could quite safely 
lower their bids as they had to fear no 
competition from private money; there 
were already on the market for the ab- 
sorption of such sums the more inviting 
bonds of the Consolidated Internal 
Debt quoted at rates from 80 to 82 and 
bearing interest at five per cent. 

By these purchases of the Letras do 
Thtsouro and transference of them to 
the government, the national banks have 
paid back (May) about 66,000 contos 
of the 100,000 lent to them; they only 
need 34,000 more in order to repay their 
loan, and we may thus take this as the 
limit of the market for the bills. Now 
occurs the aggravating circumstance 
that the government, sorely needing 
more means of paying their debts, which 
total it is said about 300,000 contos, 
have been obliged to issue another 
50,000 contos of treasury bills ; it is also 
certain that further issues will event- 
ually be necessary, and that relief will 
still be found in this form instead of 
emitting paper money, as the latter 
would tend to send exchange down low- 
er than it stands to-day — a fraction over 
a shilling per milreis, or about twenty- 
five cents. 



With none or very few private buy- 
ers, and with no demand from the banks, 
it is a foregone conclusion that the mar- 
ket value of the treasury bills will con- 
tinue to fall, the losers being the cred- 
itors of the government. 

That is the curious part of the trans- 
action; the banks which borrowed the 
hundred thousand contos, on the under- 
standing that they should pay the gov- 
ernment six per cent, for this accom- 
modation, find themselves in the happy 
situation of having made an actual profit 
of fifteen to eighteen per cent, on the 
money loaned to them; this profit has 
not been made out of the Brazilian Gov- 
ernment, to whom the banks are debtors, 
but comes from the pockets of the cred- 
itors of the government. 

In spite of the complications of Bra- 
zilian finance, where so much responsi- 
bility rests upon the twenty-two sep- 
arate State administrations, there is an 
undoubted recovery from the first shock 
of economic upheaval on the outbreak 
of the European War set in with the 
first months of 1915. 

Commercial statistics show a very 
large augmentation in exports from Bra- 
zil, for her coffee and sugar and rubber 
have been called for by the belligerent 
countries at satisfactory prices, higher 
than those prevailing before the war 
commenced; her imports show a big 
drop, but this is not entirely an occa- 
sion for pessimism. As far as it de- 
notes economy and a desire to buy no 
more than can be paid for, the fall has 
been one of commercial adjustment 
only ; but the flourishing condition 
of Brazil’s exports shows that she is not 
short of purchasing power and that the 
drop in imports is largely due to cur- 
tailments of supplies from her usual 
markets. She cannot buy in the Aus- 
trian, Belgian or German markets, and 
her intercourse with France and Eng- 
land has been restrained by shipping 
shortage and high freights ; reorganiza- 
tion of commerce with orientation to- 
wards North America has not, at any 
rate as yet, been sufficient to make up 
for this gap in European trade. 

It is the Federal Government which 
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suffers from curtailed importation, since 
all import dues find their way into the 
Federal cash-box; on the other hand, ex- 
port dues are imposed by and paid to the 
separate States, and it is they who bene- 
fit from the present call for Brazilian 
products. In only one instance, that of 
the Federal Territory of Acre, on the 
Amazon, does the Federal Government 
receive exoprt taxes, but here we enter 
upon the intricate question of conditions 
upon the Amazon River, which are un- 
doubtedly improving, but outside the 
scope of the present notes. 

AMERICAN BANK FOR 
COLOMBIA. 

HE Continental Banking & Trust 
Co. of Panama has announced that 
it will immediately open a branch bank 
at Santa Marta, Colombia, a seaport on 
the north coast of that country. This 
town has come into prominence in re- 
cent years as a shipping port for ba- 
nanas, and the United Fruit Co. has 
extensive holdings there and is pursuing 
considerable development work. The 
town at present has about 6,000 inhab- 
itants and is growing. The climate is 
hot and the streets are unpaved. People 
of means live in the suburbs in the hills, 
where it is cooler and more healthful. 

The Continental Banking & Trust Co. 



of Panama is a West Virginia corpora- 
tion composed of business men, bankers, 
and others in New York, New Jersey 
and Pennsylvania. It has branches at 
David, Bocas del Toro and Chorillo, 
Panama. It has been doing a good busi- 
ness in Panama and its management is 
progressive. The establishment of this 
branch at Santa Marta will be of con- 
siderable assistance to American busi- 
ness interests. 

* 

ARBITRATION OF TRADE 
DISPUTES. 

ARRANGEMENTS have been en- 
^ tered into between the United 
States Chamber of Commerce and the 
Chamber of Commerce of Buenos Aires 
for the voluntary arbitration of dis- 
putes arising in mercantile dealings be- 
tween the citizens of Argentina and the 
United States, so far as the influence 
of these two commercial organizations 
may permit. 

TRADE WITH LATIN AMERICA. 

O PEAKING at the annual convention 
^ of the New York State Bankers* 
Association, Benjamin Strong, Jr., gov- 
ernor of the Federal Reserve Bank of 
New York, said: 

“Our banks do not seem to realize 
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that of our $4,000,000,000 of foreign 
commerce, over 20 per cent., that is over 
$800,000,000, is conducted with repub- 
lics to the south of us alone; and this 
great trade represents 30 per cent, of all 
the foreign trade of the Central and 
South American Republics. It has 
largely been conducted upon credits es- 
tablished in foreign lands with foreign 
banks. It is our trade, and we should 
extend the credit upon which its contin- 
uance depends. If we do not do so, 
some part of that trade will surely be 
lost.” 



South Africa 

SOUTH AFRICAN CURRENCY AND 
BANKING IN TIME OF WAR 

By D. P. Morgan 

Associate of the Institute of Bankers, 
London, and Member of the In- 
stitute of Bankers, South 
Africa 

\XTITH the outbreak of the great war 
" * in 1914, South Africa, at its pres- 
ent stage of development, was more 
dependent than ever on its means of 
communication with Europe. For the 
British fleet to have lost command of 
the sea, or to have failed to give ade- 
quate protection to the steamers pass- 
ing between the Cape and Britain, 
would have placed South Africa in a 
much worse plight than she was in dur- 
ing the Napoleonic wars. For let it be 
remembered that this country exports to 
Europe products like gold, diamonds, 
wool, ostrich feathers and mohair; and 
if she cannot get value for these com- 
modities, she has nothing wherewith to 
pay for her imports. The country is 
not self supporting, and a good deal is 
imported in the way of foodstuffs. 

Prior to the outbreak of war the 
weekly mail steamer from the Cape to 
England carried native gold from the 
mines valued on the average at about 
£800,000 per shipment. It w r as not 
deemed expedient to continue these ship- 



ments regularly, and so a problem arose 
as to what should be done with South 
Africa’s leading product. Eventually it 
was decided to deposit the bars in the 
vaults of the South African banks, and 
the Bank of England agreed to make ad- 
vances to the extent of ninety-seven per 
cent, of the value of the gold so depos- 
ited. 

Then there was the question of an 
adequate supply of specie. In times of 
normal trade the state of exchange fa- 
vors the importation of specie on a con- 
siderable scale into South Africa. But 
times were now abnormal, for not only 
had South Africa’s purchasing capacity 
diminished, but conditions at the outset 
made it a risky matter to ship specie ; 
and there was further the danger of the 
withdrawal of bank deposits in a time 
of such uncertainty. Even in ordinary 
times it appears necessary to import 
specie into South Africa to keep the cur- 
rency in a healthy condition; for in a 
country of such vast dimensions and so 
mixed a population as South Africa, 
there are leakages in existence which 
are rather difficult to locate. The min- 
ing industry is in a manner responsible 
for one of such leakages. The mines 
employ large numbers of natives from 
distant territories, and many of these 
after a given period return to their 
kraals to enjoy the fruit of their labors. 
They regard paper money with suspic- 
ion, and so must be paid in specie. In 
this fashion large sums of money dis- 
appear from the union periodically. 
Some of the money returns via the 
banks at Lourenco Marques ; but there 
is ground for thinking that a portion 
regularly filters into hoards in different 
parts of this vast continent, never to 
return to active circulation within the 
union. This partly accounts for the 
fact that despite the additions to the 
country’s stock of gold during the last 
four years, recent bank returns, within 
the union have shown the reserves of 
specie at a lower figure than they were 
four years ago. 

Soon after the beginning of the pres- 
ent war various schemes were consid- 
ered w T ith the idea of enlarging the sup- 
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Pi v of currency in case of need. At one 
time it was thought feasible to resume 
the business of minting in South Africa. 
"Then a bill was passed through Parlia- 
ment for the protection of the currency 
in case of emergency. The whole intent 
■of this bill was to permit the increase of 
the paper currency of the union in case 
-of necessity, making the same “legal 
tender” under government guarantee. 

Fortunately for the country, it has 
not been necessary to resort to any ar- 
tificial means to provide a sufficiency of 
-currency. Trade is gradually returning 
to its normal channels, and markets are 
found for such products as wool, mo- 
hair, etc. The government, in the first 
instance, went to the length of making 
provision for the storing of such com- 
modities as wool and mohair, and of 
making advances to owners against a 
proportion of the stocks so stored. The 
fact that these facilities are not being 
-availed of is a testimony to the normal 
-character of trade, in a difficult period. 

Though it has not been necessary to 
force quantities of legal tender paper 
money into circulation, a movement has 
"been on foot since the outbreak of war 
to economize specie by the use of small 
notes. This has had gratifying results 
in a province like the Transvaal with a 
large industrial and agricultural pop- 
ulation, where the system of note issue 
Is more or less unrestricted. In the 
Cape Province, where the law necessi- 
tates full cover in the shape of govern- 
ment securities for all notes issued, the 
circulation does not show the same up- 
ward trend. There has of course been 
an increase, but not in the same ratio as 
in the Transvaal, for it is not always 
convenient to invest in government se- 
curities, and those who make such invest- 
ments have alwavs to face the possibili- 
ties of depreciation in values. 

Despite the shock which accompanied 
the outbreak of war, so well did those 
at the head of affairs work together to 
face the situation at the outset that 
panic was but momentary; and with- 
drawals of bank deposits on a large 
scale never took place. Bank returns 
^recently published show deposits at a 
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relatively high level. For two or three 
years prior to the outbreak of war the 
demand for capital for purposes of de- 
velopment had been so abnormal that 
banks had advanced to a point beyond 
which they could not proceed without 
endangering their safety. The war has 
naturally resulted in a decreased de- 
mand for accommodation; so that as 
banks have experienced a gratifying in- 
crease in deposits and a fair improve- 
ment in their note circulation, they have 
larger sums of liquid funds available. 

A considerable falling-off in business 
is reflected in the clearing-house returns 
of the principal centers. This was most 
noticeable during the first two or three 
months of war, owing to the general un- 
certainty, the closing of the Stock Ex- 
changes, etc. In many centers business 
is now returning to its normal channels, 
and there has been a gratifying im- 
provement in the clearing-house returns 
of recent months. 
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Banking and Financial Notes 



EASTERN STATES 
New York City 

— Charles H. Imhoff resigned a vice- 
presidency of the Irving National Bank 
recently to become acting vice-president 
of the Union National Bank, Newark, 
N. J. 

— At a recent regular meeting of the 
board of the Hanover National Bank 
James M. Donald presented his resig- 
nation as chairman of the board. 

For a considerable time Mr. Donald 
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has felt his many years of labor were 
telling on his health and that it would 
be better to withdraw from the active 
management of the bank. While offer- 
ing his resignation he retains his interest 
in the bank and remains as one of the 
directors. 

The resignation, which was accepted 
with regret, relieves Mr. Donald from 
many duties after more than forty-two 
years of continuous service. Mr. Don- 
ald joined the institution as junior clerk 
on February 23, 1873, rose to be assist- 
ant cashier in 1880, cashier in 1882, 
vice-president in 1891 and, after the 
death of James T. Woodward, its presi- 
dent for a great many years, became in 
1910 chairman of the board of directors. 

— Deposits of the Hanover National 
Bank, as per the June 23d statement to 
the comptroller, were $86,053,949.29, 
and total resources $148,270,525.57. 

— On June 30, 1865, the American 
Exchange National Bank entered the 
national banking system, and is now a 
fifty-year national bank. Its organi- 
zation as a State bank dates back 
farther — to 1838. 

■ — The Broadway Trust Company is 
the first state institution in New York 
to decide on entering the Federal Re- 
serve System. 

— Stephen H. Voorhees, New York 
agent of the Royal Bank of Canada, is a 
new vice-president of the National City 
Bank. 



— The Bankers' Trust Co. and the 
Irving National Bank have arranged a 
credit of $500,000 to the Republic of 
Costa Rica, making New York exchange 
to cover imports, available in Costa 
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Rica. This is a practical result of the 
Pan-American Financial Conference re- 
cently held in Washington. 

— Announcement was made June 24 
at the Federal Reserve Bank of New 
York that with the approval of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board the bank had put 
into operation a new discount rate of 
three per cent., which is to apply to 
commercial paper having not more than 
ten days to run. The rate on paper of 
longer maturities remains at four per 
cent., and the five per cent, rate on ag- 
ricultural paper is unchanged. 

— The Columbia Trust Co., in their 
official statement of June 23, 1915, pub- 
lished below makes a very strong show- 
ing: 

Assets. 



Cash on hand $4,550,934.30 

Cash in banks and exchanges.. 11,470,899.87 
N. Y. State and N. Y. City 

Bonds* 1,023,071.04 

Other Bonds and Stocks* 8,351,813.81 

Loans and bills purchased 33,867,183.23 

Short term securities 13,919,540.19 

N. Y. City mortgages 2,409,356.01 

Real estate, banking houses 5,719,397.71 

Accrued interest receivable 302,148.21 



$81,614,344.37 

•Market value. 



Liabilities. 

Capital stock $2,000,000.00 

Surplus and undivided profits. 7,409,317.46 

Deposits 70,031,730.01 

Office cheques 1,601,672.94 

Reserved for taxes and divi- 
dend 253,945.87 

Accrued interest payable 317,678.09 



$81,614,344.37 

— Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne, the in- 
ternational bankers, have issued a sig- 
nificant pamphlet on the effect of for- 
eign liquidation. This subject, whiq]) 
has been the bugbear of financial circles 
for nearly a year, is thoroughly an- 
alyzed and reviewed and robbed of 
many of its terrors in the process. Es- 
timating the amount of foreign holdings 
of American securities at $2,144,000,- 
000, it is the opinion of this concern 
that at worst not over half of these 
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tional Bank of New York, to succeed 
Mr. Frederic W. Allen, who resigned 
last January to become a partner in 
Lee, Higginson & Co. Mr. McHugh 
was born in Belleville, Ontario, in 1865, 
and began his banking career with the 
State Bank of O’Neill, Nebraska. Sub- 
sequently he removed to Sioux City and 
became officially connected with the 
Iowa State National Bank. At the 
death of Mr. George Weare, president 
of that institution, Mr. McHugh was 
made president. Later he effected a 
consolidation with the First National 
Bank, assuming the presidency of the 
enlarged institution under the name of 
the First National Bank. Mr. McHugh 
has held many positions of honor and 
is well and favorably known throughout 
the West. He has been president of 
the Iowa Bankers Association, and is 
now the Iowa member of the executive 
committee of the American Bankers As- 
sociation. Mr. McHugh will assume the 
duties of his new position about August 
1st and has the best wishes of his many 
friends. 



holdings would be liquidated. Such an 
amount, $1,072,000,000, would about 
offset our foreign trade balance for the 
year ending June 30th last. That our 
market could stand such a liquidation if 
called upon is not doubted. In conclu- 
sion the pamphlet states that the poten- 
tial buying power of this market is 
greater than it has been at the opening 
of July for many years past. 

— The Liberty National Bank an- 
nounces that Alexander M. Hall, 2d, 
formerly a member of the firm of 
Rhoades & Co., bankers, has been elect- 
ed a vice-president of that institution. 
Zoheth S. Freeman has resigned as vice- 
president, but remains a director. 

— John McHugh has resigned his po- 
sition as president of the First National 
Bank of Sioux City, Iowa, and has 
been elected vice-president and direc- 
tor of the Mechanics and Metals Na- 



Philadelphia 

— The Clearing-house committee’s 
plan for clearing cheeks of trust com- 
panies and non-members has received 
the approval of the clearing-house asso- 
ciation. 
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— O. Howard Wolfe, assistant cashier 
of the Philadelphia National Bank, and 
former secretary of the clearing-house 
section of the American Bankers’ Asso- 
ciation, is the author of a valuable book 
on “Elementary Banking” just issued 
by the American Institute of Banking. 



— On June 29 Justice McCoy, in the 
Equity Branch of the Supreme Court of 
the District of Columbia at Washington, 
announced that his final decision in the 
suit of the Riggs National Bank against 
certain officials of the Treasury Depart- 
ment would not be handed down before 
the October term of court. 

— An interest department has been 
opened by the First National Bank of 
Utica, N. Y., under the terms of the 
Federal Reserve Act. 

— The cornerstone was recently laid 
for the new $100,000 building of the 



Pennsylvania National Bank of Potts- 
ville. 



— Here’s an interesting story about 
the collection of bank statistics as told 
by the Reading, Pa., “Eagle”: 



Reading and rural Berks bankers are 
discussing the clash between the state 
banking commissioner and Comptroller 
of Currency John Skelton Williams over 
the gathering of statements of condi- 
tions of state banks, under the regular 
calls from the comptroller for condition 
of federal banks. 

Mr. Williams wants the State of 
Pennsylvania' to assume the expense at- 
tending the distribution to the state 
banks of the forms sent out by the comp- 
troller to the banks. The state com- 
missioner has refused to do so and has 
returned such blanks to the comptroller’s 
office in the treasury. 

The filing of conditions of state banks 
with the comptroller of the currency is 
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Citizens State Bank 
and Trust Company 

DALLAS, TEXAS 

Opened For Business May 31, 1913 

Comparative Statement Showing Growth in 
Deposits 

Deposits June 4, 1913 . . $144,606.51 

Deposits August 9, 1913 . 296,299.27 

Deposits October 21, 1913 . 552,788.95 

Deposits June 30, 1914 730,000.00 



Frompt attention given to all Banking 
Matter* entrusted to our care. 



voluntary on the part of the state bank 
management. It has been urged by 
Comptroller Williams and by the fed- 
eral reserve board as part of the plan 
to unify the American banking system. 
Many state banks have complied willing- 
ly, and the plan had not been opposed 
by the state commissioner so long as it 
imposed no additional financial respon- 
sibility or burden on his office. 

It has been the practice of the comp- 
troller’s office at Washington to mail 
to the individual state banks through- 
out Pennsylvania the necessary forms 
for the making of the statements 
desired by the comptroller. Within a 
few weeks, however, Comptroller Wil- 
liams, to save expense, decided to send 
all the forms here that they might be 
mailed from this office to the state banks. 



Besides saving the treasury money 
the plan was ingenious in that it gave 
to the request for information sought 
an official aspect as coming from the 
office of the state commissioner. To 
some bankers this would amount to a 
specific demand on them for the informa- 
tion, and the giving of the information 
would no longer be voluntary. 

Commissioner Smith has not been 
given funds for the mailing of the gov- 
ernment blanks to the state banks, and 
he refuses to have his office used to force 
information for the use of the comptrol- 
ler’s office when the information sought 
can be obtained only with the assent of 
the officials of the state banks. 

Comptroller Williams has not replied 
to the letter of the Pennsylvania official, 
and it is not known what action he will 
take in the premises. It is believed he 
will continue for a time at least the 
sending of the statement forms to the 
individual state banks, because stress 
has been laid in Washington on the 
value of state bank statements in con- 
nection with the solving of problems in 
connecton with the new fiscal system be- 
ing put into effect throughout the coun- 
try. 

— Construction work is now progress 
ing on the new building of the Liberty 
Bank of Baltimore county, Md. This 
is a new bank, located at Gwynn Oak 
Junction. It has $25,000 capital and 
$5,000 paid-in surplus. 



Ifili 



Kings County Trust Company 

City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 

Capital $500,000 Surplus $2,000,000 Undivided Profits $500,000 




JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, 
WILLIAM HARK NESS, 

D. W. MCWILLIAMS, 
WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., 



II 



OFFICERS 

JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 

THOMAS BLAKE. Secretary §| 

rr-i p,_ HOWARD D. JOOST, Assistant Secretary B 

Vux-Prendmts ^ NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer f 1 

GEORGE V. BROWER, Counsel j| 

INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
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Ureat Fat taxational Bank, Ureat Falls , Mont. 

Henry Hall Johnson, Architect. 

J-M Lighting Service will 
put a single desk lamp or a 
complete installation in 
your bank 

Special equipment, the attention 
of experts, and a thorough under- 
standing of your particular re- 
quirements is assured when J-M 
Lighting Service is applied to 
bank problems. 



As proof of this, thousands. of banks all over the country are 
using the Frink and J-M Linolite Bank Lighting System today, on 
account of its high efficiency and adaptability to peculiar conditions. 

To augment the Frink and Linolite Systems, which are being 
applied to bank screen, desk and specialized lighting problems, we 
can offer the Mitchell Vance Company’s lighting fixtures and 
bronzes, with the “ Parian” illuminating glassware of the Gill 
Brothers Company. 

Years of experience in bank lighting back of this broad service 
is your assurance of . proper and efficient lighting — skillfully 
planned, designed and installed, whether one fixture or the instal- 
lations for an entire bank. 

Let us know your requirements. 



H 



. W. JOHNS-MANVILLE CO. 



Sole telling agents for Frink and J-M Linolite System* of Illumination 
Mitchell Vance Lighting Fixture* and Bronze* and Gill Bros. Co.'s Parian Works 



New York and 




Every Large City 
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Planters National Bank 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

Capital - - $300,000 

Surplus & Profits $1,609,000 
Total Resources $8,000,000 

JAMES N. BOYD 
President 

J. J. MONTAGUE 
Vice-President 
RICHARD H. SMITH 
Vice-President and Cashier 

R. LATIMER GORDON 
Assistant Cashier 

CONWAY H. GORDON 
Assistant Cashier 

D. V. MORTON 
Assistant Cashier 




Through our 
WJocdtm 
M(fTda////es 
W?o5er/e 
Mefnt/re 
Q$ 0(/f/? / 

Unsurpassed Facilities for 
collecting Items on Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas 



— Stockholders of the Bank of Buffa- 
lo, Buffalo, N. Y., have unanimously 
voted to erect a new building. Under the, 
presidency of Elliott C. McDougal this 
ir^stitution has steadily increased its 
business. Its capital has been increased 
from $300,000 to $1,000,000, its surplus 
keeping step with the advance. 

When the bank moved into its present 
home its deposits totaled $3,352,470.04. 
Its last report shows aggregate deposits 
of $16,097,027.78, an increase of $6,- 
699,801.39 during the two years last 
past, following steady increase year by 
year previously. 

— The Bergen County, N. J., Bank- 
ers' Association was formed recently at 
Hackensack. At the organization meet- 
ing all but two or three banks in the 
county were represented. The officers 
elected were: 

Judge Cornelius Doremus, president 
Ridgewood Trust Company, president; 
Edward J. Turner, president Ruther- 
ford National Bank, first vice-president; 
Mathew J. Bogert, president of the 
Closter National Bank, second vice- 
president; Edwin F. Carpenter, presi- 
dent of the Ramsey National Bank, 
treasurer. 

Executive committee — Herbert G. 
Lowe, vice-president of the Northern 
New Jersey Trust Company, of Edge- 
water; Abram De Ronde, president of 
the Palisade Trust Company, of En- 
glewood; Edgar H. Lee, president of 
the People's National Bank, of Hack- 
ensack; John Zahn, president of Carl- 
stadt National Bank. 

— A legislative committee of six to 
consider asking the New Jersey Legis- 
lature to pass a law enabling national 
banks to do trust company business 
under the Federal Reserve Act, has 
been appointed by President Edward S. 
Pierson, of the New Jersey Bankers* 
Association. The association is split on 
the desirability of seeking such legisla- 
tion. 

The committee is made up as fol- 
lows: 

Representing national and state 
banks, Edward C. Stokes, Mechanics’ 
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National, Trenton; Charles L. Farrell, 
Essex County National, Newark, and 
Edward L. Howe, vice-president of the 
Princeton Bank of Princeton. 

Representing trust companies, Uzal 
H. McCarter, Fidelity Trust Company, 
Newark; William C. Heppenheimer, 
Trust Company of New Jersey, Ho- 
boken, and Alex C. Wood, Camden Safe 
Deposit and Trust Company of Cam- 
den. 

This is the first step toward settling 
the controversy between national banks 
and trust companies and state banks 
over the question raised by a bill be- 
fore the last legislature to give trust 
company functions under the federal 
reserve act to national banks of the state. 

Many bankers doubted that the spe- 
cial committee would be named and 
some still doubt that harmony can be 
brought about by this method. The ac- 
tion taken is the outcome of a motion 
offered by former Governor Stokes at 
the bankers* convention at Atlantic City 
in May. 

— The annual meeting of the Fulton 
County (N. Y.) Bankers’ Association 
was held at Lake Pleasant June 10. 
The banks in the county were repre- 
sented by four officers or directors and 
at noon dinner was served at Morlev’s 
Hotel. 

— At Scranton, Pa., the contract has 
been let for a new building for the 
First National Bank. 

— On the occasion of its recent fif- 
tieth anniversary, the First National 
Bank, Glens Falls, N. Y., entered its 
fine new building, and took advantage 
of the occasion to invite the public to 
an inspection of the bank’s new home. 

— New York bankers assembled at 
Saratoga Springs for their annual con- 
vention on June 24 . 

John A. Kloepfer, president of the 
Union Stock Yards Bank of Buffalo, 
was elected president; Benjamin E. 
Smythe, president of the Gramatan 
National Bank of Bronxville, vice- 
president, and F. L. Barnes, cashier of 
the National Bank of Syracuse, treas- 
urer. 



Resources 

$10,000,000.00 



If intelligent hand- I 
ling of items and low *" 
rates appeal to you 
send us your Buffalo 



PEOPLES 

BANK 

BUFFALO 



Try our Service 

md you will be entirely 
satisfied 



A. D. BISSELL, President 
C. R. HUNTLEY, Vice-Pres. 

E. H. HUTCHINSON f Vice-Prea. 
E. J. NEWELL, Vice-Pres. 
HOWARD BISSELL, Cashier 
C. G. FEIL, Asst. Cashier 
A. J. ALLARD, Asst. Cashier 
G. H. BANGERT, Asst. Cashier 
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The 

Old National 
Bank 

of Spokane 

W ITH direct connections in 
every banking point through- 
out the “Inland Empire” — 
a region three times the size of 
Alabama, of which Spokane is the 
financial and railroad center — The 
Old National has the facilities to 
collect your Pacific Northwest 
items with exceptional economy 
and dispatch. 

OFFICERS 

D. W. TWOHY, President 
T. J. HUMTURD, Vice-President 
W. D. VINCENT, Vice-President 
J. A. YEOMANS, Cashier 
W. J. SMITHSON 

G. H. GREENWOOD J. W. BRADLEY 

Assistant Cashier 

RESOURCES : $13,000,000 




— At a meeting of the members of the 
American Bankers* Association, held in 
connection with the state meeting, 
James H; Perkins of New York, was 
elected a member of the executive coun- 
cil ; B. E. Smythe of New York, was 
chosen a vice-president and Daniel M. 
Hopping of Yonkers was made a mem- 
ber of the general nominating commit- 
tee. 

— In session at Cape May, N. J., on 
June 18 the Pennsylvania Bankers’ As- 
sociation elected the following officers : 

President, E. Pusey Passmore, vice- 
president Franklin National Bank, 
Philadelphia; vice-president, J. W. B. 
Bauman, president Farmers’ Trust Co., 
Lancaster; secretary, D. S. Kloss, Ty- 
rone; treasurer, G. J. Newman, presi- 
dent First National Bank, Leechburg. 

The trust company section of the as- 
sociation elected George W. Reilley 
chairman and decided to continue the 
section for another year. 

Ellis Pusey Passmore, vice-president 
and cashier of the Franklin National 
Bank, Philadelphia, was elected presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Bankers’ As- 
sociation. Although a young man, he is 
well known in his city and state. 

He was born in Maryland in 1869, 
and was educated in the public school 
and at the Friends’ Select School at 
Rising Sun, and was graduated at 
Swarthmore College in the class of 
1893. Mr. Passmore at once chose 
banking as his profession, and has 
steadily risen to the important position 
he now holds. He was elected cashier 
of the Franklin National Bank in 1904 
and vice-president later. Last year he 
was chosen vice-president of the Penn- 
sylvania Bankers’ Association. 

Mr. Passmore is a member of the 
Union League, the Art Club and Hunt- 
ingdon Valley Club, and has always 
been interested in outdoor sports. 

— The July letter of the Peoples Na- 
tional Bank of Pittsburgh reports that 
more active progress was made in June 
towards restoring normal conditions in 
the steel trade than in any previous 
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Four Personally Conducted Tours 

to the 

Forty-First Annual Convention 

American Bankers’ 
Association 

Seattle, Wash., Sept. 6-10, 1915 

via the 



NEW YORK 

ENTRAL 

LINES 





THE OFFICIAL ROUTE 



Visiting the California Expositions 

Grand Canyon, Canadian Rockies, 

Glacier National Park, Portland, Salt 
Lake City, Colorado Rockies, etc. 

Four Special Trains Under the Direction of the 

New York State Bankers’ Association 

The best opportunity you will 
ever have of making such a trip. 

Applications for reservations and complete information with 
illustrated itinerary should be sent promptly to 

WILLIAM J. HENRY, Secretary 

New York State Bankers* Association 
11 Pine Street, New York 
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CIPOT NATIONAL BANK 

r IH9 I TRUST ASAVINCS CO. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Capital $3,750,000.00 Deposits $52,200,000.00 

Resources over $60,000,000.00 

Our institutons offer complete banking and trust company facilities. 

Our officers and directors are all successful men — well known for their experience, 
judgment and integrity. 

Their interest in these hanks extends to all who deal with them. 

Large resources, perfect hanking organization and equipment, and a genuine desire 
to be helpful are at your service. 



month this year. It is stated that while 
the war order boom has given the re- 
vival its main impetus it is also true 
that the needs of domestic consumers, 
especially the railroads, is becoming 
more urgent. An increased demand for 
steel for agricultural implements is also 
expected, owing to the greatly increased 
area of cereal crops to be harvested this 
year. The rapid substitution of motive 
power for animal power is also having 
its effect on the steel trade. It is stated 
that the mills and furnaces of the Pitts- 
burgh district have participated in the 
improvement to a relatively greater ex- 
tent than those in other centers. 



NEW ENGLAND 

Boston 

— E. Elmer Foye & Co. is the title 
of a new investment firm doing busi- 
ness at 35 Congress street. Mr. Foye 
was formerly vice-president of the Old 
Colony Trust Co. 

— There was an attendance of thirty 
at the recent dinner given by the 
Charlestown Trust Co. to directors and 
employees. Alfred V. Lincoln was 

toastmaster, and remarks were made by 
Luke D. Mullen, president; J. P. 
O’Riorden, Richard S. Teeling, and 
Edward S. Heustis, vice-presidents, and 
Clinton S. Hebard. treasurer. 

27H 



— At the recent convention of the 
Maine Bankers’ Association at Augusta 
these officers were elected: President, 
Sumner C. Parcher, president Saco and 
Biddeford Savings Institution, Saco; 
vice-president, Ernest J. Eddy, treas- 
urer Fidelity Trust Co., Portland; sec- 
retary, Edward Kennard, cashier 
Rumford National Bank, Rumford; 
treasurer, George A. Safford, treasurer 
Kenduskeag Trust Co., Bangor (re- 
elected) ; executive committee, H. F. 
Libby of Pittsfield, Sewall T. Maddocks 
of Boothbav Harbor, Hascall S. Hall of 
Waterville, Frederick W. Adams of 
Bangor, and Charles S. Hichborn of Au- 
gusta. E. A. Butler of Rockland, pres- 
ident of the Rockland Trust Company, 
was elected Maine vice-president of the 
American Bankers Association; Freder- 
ick W. Adams, member of the executive 
council, and Sewall T. Maddocks of 
Boothbav Harbor, member of the nomi- 
nating committee, with S. C. Parker al- 
ternate. 

— On June 19 the First Bridgeport 
(Conn.) National Bank moved into its 
new building. 



— At a recent meeting of the New 
Hampshire Bankers Association, held in 
connection with the annual meeting of 
the New England Association in New 
London, Conn., the following officers 
were elected : 

President, Frederick W. Sawyer, Mil- 
ford : secretary, Harry L. Additon, 

Manchester; treasurer, Bernard Q. 
Bond. Rochester; vice-presidents, Alan- 
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First and Security National 
Bank 

Resources $60,000,000 



A Strong Consolidation under Wise Administration 



HuMI OF TrC FIHST AND SECURiTY NAIIuNAL BANK, MINNEAPOLIS 



Your business on Minneapolis and the Northwest will be 
welcomed and will receive prompt and intelligent service 
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son C. Haines, Newmarket; Frank W. 
Hamlin, Charlestown; Edward A. 
Leighton, Somersworth ; Edmund Lit- 
tle, Laconia; M. L. Morrison, Peter- 
borough ; Edward N. Pearson, Concord ; 
Charles L. Rich, Jaffrey; A. M. Stahl, 
Berlin; Ernest A. Trickey, Wolfeboro; 
William C. White, Bristol; executive 
committee, Lester F. Thurber, Nashua; 
Perley R. Bugbee, Hanover; John K. 
Bates, Portsmouth; William H. Bellows, 
Littleton. 



Mr. Learned is treasurer of the bank 
and a member of the board of trustees. 

— On June 21 the Haverhill (Mass.) 
National Bank opened for business in 
its new banking rooms. 

— Prior to the annual convention of 
the New England Bankers Association 
at the Griswold Hotel June 19, the 
State Bankers' Association of Connecti- 
cut elected these officers: 



— Several hundred bankers from all 
parts of New England attended the an- 
nual meeting of the New England Bank- 
ers Association, which convened in New 
London on the evening of June 18. The 
bankers, many accompanied by their 
wives, attended the sessions which were 
held at the Hotel Griswold. 

The state banking associations first 
held their annual sessions. These were 
followed by a general meeting with ad- 
dresses by Charles S. Hamlin, Governor 
of the Federal Reserve Board; W. P. G. 
Harding of the Federal Reserve Board 
and others. 

Alfred L. Aiken, Governor of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Boston pre- 
sided at the general sessions. 

The bankers and their guests were 
entertained by a sail in Long Island 
Sound, with a visit to Fort Wright, 
Fishers Island and other points of in- 
terest. 

At the banquet which opened the con- 
vention President Nathan D. Prince 
presided and there were addresses by 
Governor Marcus H. Holcomb, William 
A. Law, president of the American 
Bankers Association, and former Pres- 
ident William H. Taft. 

— On June 22 Walter Learned com- 
pleted fifty years' service with the Sav- 
ings Bank of New London, Conn. Di- 
rectors of the bank, in honor of this fif- 
tieth anniversary, presented Mr. 
Learned with a handsome silver loving 
cup. 

The cup was taken to Mr. Learned's 
home by Frank L. Palmer, president of 
the bank, and given to him. It was 
filled with fifty beautiful roses. 



President, William H. Douglass, Me- 
chanics’ Bank, New Haven; vice-presi- 
dent, F. S. Chamberlain, New Britain 
National Bank; secretary, Charles E. 
Hoyt, South Norwalk Trust Co.; treas- 
urer, Charles H. Colt, First National 
Bank, Litchfield; executive committee, 
Charles P. Treadway, Bristol, chair- 
man; W. D. Bassett, Hartford; Charles 
L. Spencer, Waterbury; W. D. Das- 
kam, Stamford. 

— The Merchants National Bank, 
Manchester, N. H,, is putting up a 
seven-story building. 

— At an expenditure of about $55,- 
000 the City Bank and Trust Co., Hart- 
ford, Conn., is remodeling both the ex- 
terior and interior of the building for- 
merly occupied by the Charter Oak Na- 
tional Bank. It is expected that the 
work will be finished by October 1. 

— New quarters for the Commercial 
Trust Co., New Britain, Conn., will be 
fitted up in a prominent business block 
on Main street. 



— Hon J. Lewis Ellsworth, president 
of the Worcester Chamber of Com- 
merce, is named a member of the pre- 
liminary committee to organize the Mas- 
sachusetts Farmland Bank under the 
State Farmland Bank Act passed by the 
1915 Legislature. 



— In New England savings banks 
many of the officers have seen long serv- 
ice. Of these may be mentioned M. L. 
Walton, treasurer of the North Avenue 
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Capital, $1,000,000 



Located at the “Gateway of the South” 



Having been established as The State Bank of Virginia 45 years ago, 
we have served continuously financial institutions in all parts of the 
South. This long period of successful service has resulted in a bank- 
ing equipment that is unexcelled at 

Richmond, Virginia 

Another result of handling the accounts of Southern Bankers for 
these many years is that we know accurately the needs of financial in- 
stitutions located in Southern States. Your Southern business solicited. 
Direct routing of items our specialty. Correspondence cordially invited. 

National State and City Bank 



WM. H. PALMER, President 



JOHN 8. ELLETT, Vice-President 
J. W. SINTON. Vice-President 



WM. M. HILL, Vloe-Presldent 
JULIEN H. HILL. Cashier 



Savings Bank, Cambridge, Mass. Mr. 
Walton has held this position for forty- 
three years. 

SOUTHERN STATES 

— The July business letter of the 
Birmingham Trust and Savings Com- 
pany, Birmingham, Ala., is in keeping 
with the general character of all of the 
literature issued by this institution. A 
thorough and scientific analysis of the 
business conditions of the country is 
supplemented by a forecast of what 
can be expected in the near future. 

— The first branch bank of the Feneral 
reserve system is to be established at 
New Orleans. The Federal Reserve 
Board announced on June 24 that it had 
approved the request of the reserve 
bank at Atlanta for permission to open 
a branch at New Orleans. New Or- 



leans bankers had sought to have a dou- 
bly strong branch bank established 
there, applying for a branch of the 
Dallas reserve bank as well as one of 
the Atlanta bank. The board decided to 
grant the latter request. 

No definite assignment of territory to 
the New Orleans branch has been made, 
but it is understood it is intended to 
give it the member banks of Louisiana 
and Mississippi in district 6 and those 
of Mobile and Baldwin counties, Alaba- 
ma. The banks so segregated will deal 
with the New Orleans branch only. 

The board has directed that the New 
Orleans branch shall conduct operations 
only in the discount and purchase of 
commercial paper and acceptances and 
clearing, collection and exchange trans- 
actions and transfers of funds. The 
transactions will be considered as the 
transactions of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Atlanta and so reported. 

No other Federal reserve bank has 
made a request for branches and the 
board does not expect to take further 
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The American National Bank 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Capital $200,000.90 

Surplus and Undivided Profits . . . 160,000.00 

Total Resources over 2,200,000.00 

J. W. 8EFTON, Jr., President 

C. I.. WILLIAMS, 1st Vice- Pres. L. J. RICE, Cashier 

I. ISAAC IRWIN, 2nd V-Pres. T. C. HAMMOND, Asst. Cosh. 



f[T A new building, the best equipment, an able and experi- 
HI enced staff of officers and employes — these are some of the 
things that enable us to give excellent service to customers 
and correspondents. We are thoroughly familiar with invest- 
ment opportunities in this prosperous region and cordially in- 
vite correspondence in regard to them. 



action until more experience has been 
gained. 

— A booklet recently issued by the 
American National Bank of Richmond 
gives some convincing facts about the 
investment value of farm mortgages 
such as are permitted under section 24 
of the Federal Reserve Act. The book 
contains a fund of valuable information 
as to the absolute safety of this form 
of investment under the provisions of 
the Reserve Act. It is pointed out that 
the real estate security of these loans 
must be improved farm land and figures 
based on United States census reports 
show that the total area of improved 
farm land has been increasing steadily 
since 1850. The peculiar investment 
value of the farm mortgage in Virginia 
is also shown by census figures which 
prove the annual yield on the average 
value of improved land to be far greater 
in Virginia than in the great Middle 
Western agricultural states. The in- 
formation is agreeably presented and as 
a piece of publicity the booklet should 
do much towards increasing the demand 
for this class of investment. 

— The recent address of Albert Bre- 
ton, vice-president of the Canal Bank 
and Trust Company, before the New 
Orleans Chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking, on the acceptance of 
drafts by American banks, was listened 
to with deep interest. 

Mr. Breton’s subject was timely in 
view of the fact that the Louisiana 



State Legislature has just passed a bill 
authorizing state banking institutions 
to accept drafts and issue letters of 
credit. 

Mr. Breton said that the acceptance 
of drafts by American banks while a 
new thing in this country was an old 
custom in Europe, and was in vogue as 
far back as 1462 and probably longer. 
He added that while Americans usually 
are so progressive in their business and 
financial methods, they have been back- 
ward in discovering the advantage of 
bank acceptances, and, as result of this 
over-conservatism the financing of the 
vast import and export trade has been 
left entirely to foreign money centers, 
particularly London, and a very profita- 
ble business was surrendered to foreign- 
ers which American bankers should 
have enjoved. 

He explained the many advantages of 
bank acceptances and in conclusion 
pointed out the various classes of ac- 
ceptances and described the efforts that 
the National City Bank of New York 
and other large financial institutions are 
making to create a great market for dol- 
lar exchange and to compete w’ith Lon- 
don and Paris in the financial control of 
the world’s foreign trade. 

— The contract has been let for a new 
#25,000 building for the Citizens Bank 
at Monticello, Ark. 



— Texas bankers, through an execu- 
tive committee of the State Bankers As- 
sociation, have taken steps for providing 
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Does It Pay to 
Solicit Deposits? 

With some bankers this is still a question. Others 
have learned the answer and profited by results. 

We shall be glad to make up for you a special 
portfolio containing plans and methods of increas- 
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The National Cattle Loan Company 



NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILLINOIS 

Capital, $200,000.00 

Sells over its endorsement loans made by responsible 
cattle men, secured by cattle inspected by our own 
representatives to banks washing safe, short-time, 
liquid investments. 

CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 

AT THE ST. LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS 




adequate storage facilities for the 1915 
cotton crop so that it may bedMjrli&$ed 
gradually and to the ~ 

— New quarters will be provided for 
the Salisbury (N. C.) branch of the 
Wachovia Bank and Trust Co. of 
Winston-Salem. 

— Improvements are being made at 
the Traders National Bank, Birming- 
ham, Ala., by providing additional lob- 
by space and three more windows for 
accommodation of customers, one in the 
savings department, another for the 
head bookkeeper and the third in the 
receiving department. 

The fixtures are being readjusted and 
moved back and additional space at the 
rear of the banking rooms is being util- 
ized. 

— Group Ten, Kentucky Bankers As- 
sociation, of which Judge James P. 
Lewis, of the Union Bank, Whitesburg, 
is president, and William H. Courtney 
of the First National Bank, Whitesburg, 
is secretary, held its annual meeting at 
Jenkins June 10. 

Dr. W. L. Gambill of Jenkins made 
the address of welcome, while W. T. 
Kincholoe of Louisville, national bank 
examiner, spoke on the Federal Reserve 
Act. 

R. R. Revill, Assistant State Bank- 
ing Commissioner, spoke on “Taxation 
J. W. Stoll of Lexington, president of 
the State Bankers Association, “Bank- 
ing." Arch B. Davis of Louisville. 



Monte J. Goebel of Fifth-Third Na- 
tional; Bank^ -of Cincinnati ; John E. 
Bnekuagban of Paintsville, George B. 
Anchor o£ Breatonburg and W. E. Wil- 
liams of Jackson* made interesting talks 
along banking lines. 

A large number of bankers from dif- 
ferent parts of the State were in at- 
tendance. The Federal Reserve Act 
was ably discussed as well as the finan- 
cial and business interests of the coun- 
try. During the afternoon the bankers 
visited points of interest around Jen- 
kins. 

— Virginia bankers held their annual 
convention at Old Point Comfort June 
17, 18 and 19, and had a record-break- 
ing attendance. Questions of interest 
were ably discussed by invited speakers 
and a social programme of exceptional 
excellence added to the pleasure and in- 
terest of the meeting. These officers 
were chosen: 

President, C. E. Tiffany, Warrenton; 
vice-president, E. B. Spencer, Roanoke; 
treasurer, Colonel Julian Hill, Rich- 
mond; secretary, Walter Scott, Farm- 
ville; members of executive committee, 
J. B. Neill, Berryville; T. E. King, 
Marion ; E. L. Roby, Fairfax ; C. Taylor 
Burke, Alexandria; Garland E. 
Vaughan, Lynchburg; B. B. Jones, Pe- 
tersburg; R. S. Marshall, Portsmouth; 
James I. Pritchett, Danville; Carroll 
Pearse, Alexandria. 

— Bankers of Group 10 of the North 
Carolina Bankers Association held their 
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second annual meeting at Asheville June 
10, electing the following officers for 
the coming year : President, Thomas H. 
Shipman, Brevard; secretary and treas- 
urer, C. E. Brooks, Hendersonville; 
members of the advisory committee, Er- 
win Sluder, Asheville; W. B. Ramsey, 
Marshall, and D. J. Weaver, Weaver- 
ville. The association adopted resolu- 
tions unanimously endorsing Erwin 
Sluder for the position of vice-president 
of the state association. The business 
meeting was followed by a Dutch lunch. 

WESTERN STATES 
St. Paul 

— Splendid entertainment was pro- 
vided by the bankers of this city for the 
twenty-sixth annual convention of the 
Minnesota Bankers Association, which 
met here June 29 and 30, and was large- 
ly attended. 

Among the topics discussed at the 
convention were: “Economic Effects of 
the War,” Geo. E. Roberts, National 
City Bank, New York; “Development 
of International Trade,” John J. Ar- 
nold, vice-president First National 
Bank, Chicago; “Rural Credits,” F. W. 
Thompson, president Farm Mortgage 
Bankers Association, Chicago. 

— The Merchants National Bank of 
St. Paul announced recently that on and 
after June 28 it will occupy quarters in 
its new building, Fourth and Robert 
streets, and cordially invites its friends 
and patrons to call and inspect the new 
banking room. 

— The Produce Exchange Bank is a 
new institution, designed especially to 
accommodate gardeners and market- 
men. 

— On July 1 the Merchants Trust and 
Savings Bank began business with 
$500,000 capital. George H. Prince 
and Donald S. Culver of the Merchants 
National Bank are among the incorpora- 
tors. 



Chicago 

— The July circular of the National 
City Bank of Chicago opens with a few 
timely words about the advantages of 
investing now. “Prices,” it says, “are 
low now. Investments can be made at 
higher interest rates than in many 
years. We advise taking advantage of 
present conditions and are always glad 
to confer with those contemplating in- 
vestment for income.” 

— Robert R. Forgan has been ap- 
pointed vice-president of the National 
City Bank of Chicago, and has with- 
drawn from his other business interests 
to devote his entire attention to the af- 
fairs of the bank. Mr. Forgan is a son 
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The Live Stock Exchange National Bank 
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The Chicago Cattle Loan Company 
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stock industry or in the purchase of high grade, self liqui- 
dating paper, are assured prompt and satisfactory service. 
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Address : UNION STOCK YARDS 



CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 




of David R. Forgan, president of the 
City Bank, and has for the past ten 
years been activly engaged in the com- 
mercial paper business in Chicago. He 
is a graduate of the Hill School, Potts- 
town, and attended Princeton Univer- 
sity. After leaving college he was for 
five years connected with the firm of 
Hathaway, Smith, Folds & Co., leaving 
there to become an active partner in the 
firm of the W. T. Rickards Co., com- 
mercial paper dealers. Mr. Forgan’s 
training, experience and personality 
will make him a valuable addition to 
the staff of the National City Bank. 

— The 0)d National Bank, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., has moved into its new 
home in the Pantlind Hotel Building. 

— Work has begun on the construction 
of the new building of the Mason 
County Bank at Havana, 111. 



— Dr. George R. Alsop of the Ger- 
man National Bank, Vincennes, Ind., 
was elected chairman of Group Eight of 
the Indiana Bankers Association at their 
annual meeting held in that city on June 
19, and Charles L. Howard of the West 
Side Bank of Evansville was the choice 
for secretary. As the place of meeting 
is determined by the home of the secre- 
tary-elect, the 1916 meeting will be held 
at Evansville. 

— Plans have been approved for a 
new thirteen-story building to be erect- 
ed by the Grand Rapids (Mich.) Sav- 
ings Bank. 

— At Omaha, Neb., the First National 
Bank is putting up a sixteen-story build- 
ing at Sixteenth and Farnam streets. 

— By November 1 the First National 
Bank, Sidney, Ohio, expects to be in its 
new building. The structure, both in- 
terior and exterior, is to be of white 
marble. It will have a one-story front, 
37 feet high, and in front of the ves- 
tibule will be two marble pillars, 20 feet 
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high, resting on four- foot bases. The 
interior of the building will be lighted 
by means of skylights, two sets being 
used, one above the other. At night 
light will be furnished by twelve 100- 
candle-power lights. 

— June 22 was the date of the meet- 
ing of bankers of Grant County, Wis., 
at Platteville. About sixty-five were 
present at the meeting, and every bank 
in the county, with four exceptions, was 
represented. The Grant County Bank- 
ers Association was formed with these 
officers : 

President, C. H. Baxter, Lancaster; 
vice-president, W. H. Doyle, Platte- 
ville; secretary, James R. Villemonte, 
Fennimore; treasurer, M. F. Wood- 
house, Bloomington ; directors, B. C. 
Berg, Hazel Green ; G. A. Stevens, 
Cassville, and David James, Montfort. 

— Prominent Indiana bankers ad- 
dressed the sixth annual meeting of 
Group Three of the Indiana Bankers 
Association held at Winchester on June 
9. The nominating committee named 
the following officers to serve for the 
ensuing year: Robert C. Morris, Fair- 
mount, president; George S. Davis, Ko- 
komo, secretary ; executive committee, J. 
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C. Shirk, Delphi; James Curtis, Koko- 
mo; James Curtess, Swayzee; N. G. 
Hunter, Wabash, and S. J. Phillips, Al- 
exandria. 

— The Second district group of Min- 
nesota bankers closed their annual con- 
vention at Mankato on June 10, after 
electing the following officers : President, 
George W. Sugden, Mankato ; vice-presi- 
dent, M. S. Dassett, Madelia ; secretary- 
treasurer, F. H. Davis, Blue Earth; ex- 
ecutive committee, E. G. Hage, New 
Ulm, and W. J. Clark, Windom. 

— Group Four of the Nebraska Bank- 
ers Association met at Hastings on June 
9 and elected B. F. Hastings president 
and C. A. Phillips, secretary and treas- 
urer. 

— C. D. Probert is the new president 
of the Waukesha (Wis.) County Devel- 
opment Association, having been elected 
at the meeting held in Oconomowoc June 
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Securities 

Our six departments offer excep- 
tional facilities for the investigation, 
selection, purchase and sale of 
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Mississippi Valley Trust Company 
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Capital, Surplus and Profits over $8,000,000 



10. The other officers are: Oscar A. Ol- 
son of Dousman, vice-president; John 
A. Rodgers of Waukesha, secretary, and 
A. H. Eckhart of Menomnee Falls. 

* 

St. Louis 

— The bond department of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Co., announced 
the issue of their publication, “Well 
Secured Bonds,” for July, 1915, on 
Thursday the 15th. This is a 12-page 
magazine issued semi-annually, as a 
guide to investors in the sort of bonds 
the Mississippi Valley is offering. 

It described twenty-eight issues of 
municipal, drainage, real estate, public 
utility and corporation bonds. 

Copies are being distributed to banks, 
brokers and private investors through- 
out St. Louis and the Southwest. 

— A. H. Roudebush, counsel for the 
Civic League, and former associate city 
counselor of St. Louis, has been elected 
assistant trust officer of the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Co., succeeding William 
McC. Martin, who has been appointed 
chairman of the board of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis. Born in 
New Orleans, and graduated from the 
University of Mississippi in 1894, Mr. 
Roudebush came to St. Louis in 1896, 
and graduated in law at Washington 
University in 1900. In 1901 he en- 
tered the practice of law with the firm 



of W. C. and J. C. Jones. He was 
appointed assistant city counselor 
under Mayor Wells, in 1907, and after 
the election of Mayor Kreisman was 
promoted to the position of associate 




A. H. Roudebush 

TRUST OFFICER MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST CO. 



city counselor in 1910. He completed 
his term in 1911, and since then has 
engaged in the independent practice of 
law with offices in the Rialto building. 
He is well known in civic and educa- 
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tional circles, being counsel for the 
Civic League and lecturer on banking 
law for the St. Louis chapter of the 
American Institute of Banking. 



Cleveland 

— Under date of June 28, 1915, the 
First National Bank and the First 
Trust and Savings Company, allied in- 
stitutions of Cleveland, issued a state- 
ment of condition which becomes strik- 
ingly significant when compared to a 
similar statement issued by the same or- 
ganizations on March 4 last. The de- 
posits of the First Trust and Savings 
Company show an increase of from $8,- 
948,947.29 in March to $11,630,008.51 
in June. The deposits of the First Na- 
tional Bank increased from $36,537,- 
628.99 in March to $40,634,458.34. 
This is a total deposit gain of over six 
millions in three months, a remarkable 
growth for so short a period and quite 



in line with the steady development 
which has characterized the affiliation 
of these two strong institutions. 



— The first page of the July circular 
of the bond department of the Interna- 
tional Trust Company of Denver is de- 
voted to a summary of the service to 
investors rendered by this department. 
A special feature is made of the statisti- 
cal department which is placed at the 
disposal of clients and of the fact that 
the bank, under normal conditions, 
maintains a market on the securities 
which it sells, enabling the investor to 
realize on his bond at a fair market 
price whenever he may need his funds. 

— The annual convention of the Wis- 
consin State Bankers Association was 
held at Milwaukee July 14 and 15 and 
was largely attended. 

—The fourth annual convention of 
the Investment Bankers Association of 
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America has been called to meet in Den- 
ver, September 20, 2 1 and 22. 

— The Dime Savings Bank, Toledo, 
Ohio, recently took possession of its fine 
new building, which the “Times” de- 
scribes as “one of the finest banking es- 
tablishments in the city.” The bank 
was organized in 1 900, the original capi- 
tal being $50,000, but now $200,000, 
and deposits have also largely increased. 

— Articles of incorporation have been 
filed for the First State Bank of Pax- 
ton, Mont., with a capital of $20,000. 
Forest R. Hopkins, G. W. Davison and 
Fred Johns are among the incorpor- 
ators. 

— Increasing business has led the di- 
rectors of the Peoples State Bank of De- 
troit, Mich., to increase the capital of 
the bank from $2,000,000 to $2,500,000, 
the increase being authorized and a di- 
rectors* meeting held on July 14. 

— One of the facts incidentally 
brought out at the last annual conven- 
tion of the Iowa Bankers Association at 
Davenport was that this association is 
practically acting as a ward of two boys 
whose father was killed some years ago 
by bank robbers. The man who lost his 
life in defending a bank was John Sun- 
blad, and he left two boys, now thirteen 
and fifteen years old. A fund amount- 
ing to $5,930.61 was collected by the 
Iowa bankers for the education of these 
boys. 



Harry T. Blackburn, cashier of the 
Iowa National Bank, Des Moines, was 
elected president of the association ; W. 
A. Dexter of Toledo, vice-president, and 
C. J. Wohlenberg of Holstein, secretary. 

— There was an attendance of 600 
bankers at the opening session of the 
convention of the Ohio Bankers Associa- 
tion at Cedar Point on June 23. 

John Barrett, Director-General of the 
Pan-American Union, in his address on 
“International Relationship and Trade 
Development/’ advocated an amendment 
to the Federal Reserve act which will 
permit Central West banks to organize 
a great bank to do business exclusively 
with South America. Our financial in- 
terests properly employed, he said, 
would make this country first commer- 
cially everywhere in South America. 

Officers elected are: President, O. N. 
Sams, Hillsborough; vice-president, A. 
E. Adams, Youngstown; secretary, S. D. 
Rankin, Columbus, and treasurer, W. S. 
Lamb, Toledo. 

The convention unanimously adopted 
a resolution recommending legislation 
placing the building and the loan asso- 
ciations in the State Banking Depart- 
ment. A committee will prepare legisla- 
tion to be submitted at the next annual 
convention. 

An unexpected development at the 
bankers’ meeting at Cedar Point was the 
organization of the Trust Companies’ 
Association of Ohio. 



Miners Bank, Joplin, Mo. 

W# cordially Invite corraapondanca relative to opportunities and investments, the advan- 
tages of Joplin as a manufacturing point, etc. Accounts and collections also invited. 

Capital, $100,000 Surplus, $100,000 Deposits, $950,000 
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The meeting had been quietly called 
by trust company men of Cleveland, 
Cincinnati and other cities who felt that 
such an organization would better con- 
serve their interests by giving consider- 
ation to questions purely affecting their 
business. Other States have had such 
organizations for a long time. It was 
announced that new associations would 
co-operate in every way possible with 
the Ohio Bankers Association. Officers 
elected were F. H. Goff, Cleveland, 
president ; H. I. Shepherd, Toledo, vice- 
president; Wilbur Baldwin, Cleveland, 
treasurer; William R. Craven, Dayton, 
secretary, and J. A. House, Cleveland, 
chairman of the executive committee. 

— Colorado bankers will hold their 
annual convention at Greeley August 18 
and 19. 

PACIFIC STATES 
San Francisco 

— John Clausen, the well-known man- 
ager of the foreign department of the 
Crocker National Bank of San Francis- 
co, was recently named by Secretary 
McAdoo as a member of a committee of 
American bankers and business men to 
visit Central and South America with a 
view to improving commercial and finan- 
cial relations with those countries. Mr. 
Clausen was a delegate to the recent 
Pan-American Financial Conference at 
Washington. 



Spokane 



— Spokane’s three national banks will 
not avail themselves of the intradistrict 
collection feature which the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of San Francisco purposes 
to place at the service of the member 
banks in the twelfth district. It is not 
incumbent upon any member bank to 
make use of the collection department, 
although Governor Kains is endeavoring 
to secure their co-operation, as the ser- 
vice is without cost to the banks and he 
believes will have a tendency to 
strengthen the position of the district 
bank. Some time ago the banks were 
furnished with forms on which to ex- 
press their attitude regarding these col- 
lections. All the Spokane banks an- 
swered the proposition negatively. In 
its formal reply the Old National Bank 
says : 



“We have carefully considered the 
offer regarding intradistrict collections 
and beg to say that on our part we do 
not feel like entering into the plan pro- 
posed at this time. To our mind there 
are a number of elements entering into 
this question that are not yet defined suf- 
ficiently for us to commend ourselves 
favorably to the plan. It has always 
been our intention to do everything in 
our power to aid in the workings of the 
Federal Reserve Act. Our belief is that 
the Federal reserve bank should be a 
bank of deposit for reserves, a bank of 
discount and a bank of note issue. Con- 



sequently we do not at this time feel 
like co-operating to make it a bank for 
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clearing the business of the United 
States. 



Tacoma 

— The Bankers Trust Co. building at 
Tacoma has been remodeled and greatly 
improved, both the exterior and interior 
being made to conform to modern stand- 
ards of bank architecture. 

— This city is preparing to entertain 
a large body of delegates who will at- 
tend the American Bankers Association 
convention at Seattle. The Tacoma en- 
tertainment will take place on Septem- 
ber 10, and the guests will be brought 
down from Seattle on two steamers. S. 
M. Jackson, manager of the Bank of 
California, is chairman of the local com- 
mittee appointed to look after the wel- 
fare of the visiting bankers. 



— Under a new law in California the 
state banks are authorized to join the 
Federal Reserve System, and also to 
accept bills of exchange. 

— On June 15 Group Five of the 
Washington Bankers Association met at 
Ellensburg with fifty bankers from 
Yakima, Kittitas and Benton counties, 
as well as several bankers from larger 
cities present. Mayor Kreidel and 
Vice-President Sterling of Group Five 
welcomed the visitors. W. L. Steinweg 
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of North Yakima, president of the asso- 
ciation, responded. 

An address written by John Perrin, 
federal reserve agent at San Francisco, 
was read explaining how country banks 
should co-operate with the national sys- 
tem. Edgar H. Sensenich, cashier of 
the Northwestern National Bank of 
Portland, spoke on “The Banker and 
His Loans/' F. E. Desellem, district 
horticultural inspector, spoke on 
“Blight, Its Origin and Cure." 

After a business meeting the bankers 
were taken for an automobile ride 
through the Kittitas Valley and were 
entertained at a banquet at the Antlers' 
Hotel. 

The following are the officers elected: 
President, Harry Jones of Wapato; sec- 
retary-treasurer, L. J. Goodrich of Top- 
penish; vice-presidents, for Yakima 
County, H. E. Schroeder of Outlook; 
Kittitas, Harry W. Higman of Kittitas ; 
Benton, Guy H. Pearl of Prosser; 
Klickitat, S. A. Rossier of Bickleton. 



— At the closing session of the Utah 
Bankers Association at Salt Lake City 
on June 11, M. S. Browning, president 
of the First National Bank of Ogden, 
was elected president; John Pingree, 
president of the Merchants Bank of 
Salt Lake, was unanimously chosen first 
vice-president; George C. Whitmore, 
president of the Nephi State Bank, was 
selected second vice-president, and J. E. 
Shepard, cashier of the Cache Valley 
Banking Company, was unanimously 
elected to his sixth term as secretary- 
treasurer of the association. 
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Guy Lewis of Richfield, P. P. Dyring 
of Manti and E. O. Howard of Walker 
Brothers, Bankers, Salt Lake, were se- 
lected as members of the executive com- 
mitttee, and J. A. Malia, assistant cash- 
ier of the National Copper Bank, Salt 
Lake, was selected as the representative 
of the American Institute of Banking 
on the executive committee. The mem- 
bers of the executive committee serve 
for two years. The association tendered 
Charles S. Burton, retiring president, a 
vote of thanks. 

CANADIAN NOTES 

— During May, says the “Financial 
Post of Canada,” the Canadian char- 
tered banks opened nineteen branches 
and closed thirteen. Nine of the new 
branches were opened by the Banque 
Provinciale, four by the Nationale, 
three by the Hochelaga, and one each 
by the Commerce, Quebec and Molsons. 
Of these, sixteen were opened in the 
Province of Quebec, one each in New 
Brunswick, Nova Scotia and Alberta. 
Four of the branches closed were by the 



Provinciale, two each by the Quebec and 
Ottawa, and one each by the Nova Sco- 
tia, Merchants, Union, Imperial and 
Northern Crown. 

— H. D. Burns, who recently relin- 
quished the Vancouver branch of the 
Bank of Nova Scotia, where he has 
been located since 1906, has been ap- 
pointed superintendent of western 
branches, with headquarters at Toronto. 
His j urdisdiction extends to the branch- 
es of the bank west of Ontario. 

— Net profits of the Imperial Bank 
of Canada for the last year were $1,- 
031,359.08, to be added to $1,265,919.12 
brought forward from last year. After 
making various provisions, and apply- 
ing $840,000 to the payment of divi- 
dends at the rate of twelve per cent., 
$1,012,989.23 was carried forward to 
next account. Deposits of the bank now 
exceed $55,000,000. 

— In point of immediately available 
assets the recent half-yearly statement 
of the Bank of Montreal is one of ex- 
ceptional strength. 

The analysis of the “Financial Post” 
shows that the total of the immediately 
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available assets is $147,075,080 as com- 
pared with $127,773,670. This is an 
increase of nearly $20,000,000. Other 
assets have increased from $135,182,744 
to $141,905,589, which is an improve- 
ment of over $6,700,000, and makes a 
total increase of assets of $26,606,258. 
Liabilities to the public have increased 
from $229,297,021 to $255,749,741, or 
about $26,450,000, while the liabilities 
to shareholders have increased by about 
$200,000. 



In percentage the immediately avail- 
able assets stand at over fifty per cent, 
in relation to total assets — the actual 
figures being 51.3 — as compared with 

48.6 a year ago and in relation to lia- 
bility to the public the available assets 
show an increase from 55.7 per cent, to 

57.7 per cent. 

“Altogether,” says the “Financial 
Post” “the report is probably the 
strongest in relation to assets that the 
bank has ever presented.” 




Texas Bankers Guests of Bankers Trust Company of 
New York at the Exposition 



'T'HE Texas Bankers visiting San 
Francisco were the guests at the 
exhibit of the Bankers Trust Company 
of New York on June 14 at the Pan- 
ama-Pacific Exposition, where they ar- 
rived at about 10 o’clock and were re- 
ceived by Mr. George G. Thomson, sec- 
retary of the company, who extended to 
them a most hearty welcome. 

After inspecting the exhibit and reg- 
istering, the Texas bankers were escort- 
ed to the Palace of Liberal Arts to the 
American Telephone and Telegraph 
Company exhibit, where a further en- 
tertainment was arranged. 

Through the courtesy of the Ameri- 
can Telephone and Telegraph Company 
a special demonstration of their inter- 
esting exhibit was given to the Texas 
bankers, consisting of moving pictures 
showing the construction of the tele- 
phone line from Denver to the Pacific 
Coast, followed by long-distance tele- 
phone conversations between banking 
officials of New York and San Fran- 
cisco. The ceremonies opened with a 
speech of welcome to the Texas bankers 
bv Mr. Seward Prosser in New York, 
who is president of the Bankers Trust 
Company, and was replied to by Mr. J. 
\V. Butler in San Francisco, who is 
president of the First Guaranty State 
Bank of Clifton. Texas, and manager 
of the Texas Bankers Tour, after 



which there were informal talks be- 
tween bankers in New York and San 
F rancisco. 

Those speaking from San Francisco 
were James K. Lynch, vice-president 
First National Bank; I. F. Moulton, 
vice-president Bank of California; John 
Clausen, manager Foreign Exchange 
Department, and J. B. McCargar, as- 
sistant cashier, Crocker National Bank: 
Tucker Royall, president Roy all Na- 
tional Bank, Palestine, Texas; Travis 
Holland, president Southern Trust 
Company, Houston, Texas; A. M. 
Graves, cashier Red River National 
Bank, Clarksville, Texas, and Mrs. An- 
nie Laurie Moss, National Bank of 
Commerce, Dallas, Texas. 

Those speaking from New York were 
W. North Duane and Fred I. Kent, 
vice-presidents Bankers Trust Compa- 
nv ; Samuel Woolverton, vice-president 
Hanover National Bank; Samuel H. 
Miller, vice-president Chase National 
Bank, and A. W. Jones, assistant sec- 
retary Guaranty Trust Company. 

All those present were greatly im- 
pressed with this wonderful demonstra- 
tion, and particularly pleased at the 
courtesy extended to them b v the, Bank- 
ers Trust Company, especially in sup- 
plying guide service to the exposition 
for the afternoon. 
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The Panama-Pacific International 
Exposition 



Editorial Correspondence 



F OR once this Magazine departs from its usual monthly review 
of current banking and financial events to direct attention to 
something of greater interest and importance — the Panama- 
/Pacific International Exposition at San Francisco. No confidence 
/ is violated in stating that the Exposition will be the principal objec- 
tive of the majority of bankers who visit the Pacific Coast this 
month. In saying, this there is no intention to underrate the value 
and importance of the Seattle convention. On the contrary, there 
are several reasons why this meeting will be exceptional in char- 
acter. To begin with, the convention will be held in a very live, 
progressive and picturesque city; and then there are special circum- 
stances which will tend to make the proceedings of deep concern to 
the bankers of the country: the financial situation brought about by 
the war, the opportunities for banking with Latin-America, the 
practical operations of the Federal Reserve Act — these and other 
matters of vital moment will no doubt engage the earnest attention 
of the bankers who assemble at Seattle this month. 

But nearly every banker who packs his grip or trunk and starts 
toward the setting sun in these days will look longingly forward to 
the time when he sees the Market Street Ferry looming up, with the 
gigantic figures “1915” outlined on its striking tower, for he will 
then realize that he is near the town of jewels, which is his objective. 
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The journey to the Pacific Coast will be made from various 
points and in innumerable ways. To describe all these routes, or 
even to indicate them, is impossible. But some hints may be given 
those who came, as I did, from the East — meaning by that, from 
the Atlantic seaboard. There are many excellent lines of railway. 
From New York to Chicago one can take choice of trips that will 
lead through the Alleghanies or along the Hudson, by Niagara 
Falls and other interesting places. Traveling through States like 
Ohio and Indiana, one is less impressed with the landscape than with 
the abundant crops — so heavy in fact in early July that they had 
fallen to the ground under the stress of rainstorm and winds. There 
are diverse ways of going from Chicago to the Pacific Coast. Some 
will go out toward the south, taking in the Grand Canyon on the 
way; others will go by the northern route and return by the southern. 
This is purely a matter of choice, and convenience. Not a few will 
want to view the magnificent scenery of the Canadian Rockies, and 
they will be well repaid for the somewhat greater distance travelled 
by this route. I made the trip by a northerly line from St. Paul, 
passing through the rich fanning country of Minnesota and North 
Dakota, beautified with numerous lakes and bearing many evidences 
of solid prosperity. The interminable plains stretch on through 
these States across Montana, until at last the mountains are readied, 
and Idaho crossed and Washington entered, interesting Indian res- 
ervations and villages here and there breaking the monotony of the 
trip. A great many travellers stop to see Glacier National Park, or 
Yellowstone National Park, but my first halting place was Spokane. 
It is a fine city, and one should not miss the “High Drive” and other 
interesting points. Moreover, it has such an excellent hotel that you 
are likely to want to remain there forever. 

Everybody will tell you that the journey from Spokane to 
Seattle should be made by daylight — advice upon which I have never 
acted. In consequence some splendid scenery has been missed, yet 
it is delightful in the early morning hours when one awakens by the 
blue waters of the Sound and sees the forests of gigantic pines fring- 
ing the shores and covering the hills and mountain sides — all but a 
fleeting glimpse before the convention city is reached. 

So much is said about Seattle elsewhere in these pages, that I 
shall not repeat that information here. It is a city set upon a hill, 
and can not be hid. Its great business thoroughfares, splendid 
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harbor and docks, the numerous hotels, fine parks, beautiful drives 
and attractive homes, and more than all, its picturesque waters, hills 
and mountains, enchant the visitor. 

From Seattle one goes in an hour or so, either by boat or train, 
to Tacoma. Here you will get, almost surely, a fine view of Mount 
Tacoma (which you may previously have seen at Seattle under the 
name of Mount Rainier), and will find a splendid and thriving city. 

Five or six hours more of travel will afford a stopping place at 
Portland — not infrequently called the Boston of the Pacific Coast. 
Its solid air of prosperity justifies the title. The hotel accommoda- 
tions are of the best, and there is much to see — the new Columbia 
Highway being one of the most interesting trips. 

If one is fond of the sea, steamers may be taken here for San 
Francisco. But one may take a train about mid-aftemoon which 
reaches San Francisco around seven o’clock the next afternoon. 
This brings the traveller through part of the famed Willamette 
Valley — one of the most fertile regions I have ever beheld. Indeed, 
what may be seen of the State of Oregon in the course of the railway 
journey down the coast surely creates a most favorable impression. 
Possibly it awakens one’s enthusiasm less than some other places, 
but it surely appeals to the judgment; at least, it did to mine. Prob- 
ably when you awaken in the morning, over the California border, 
you will be refreshed by a view of snow-crowned Shasta, towering 
more than 14,000 feet in the sky; and you may, possibly, catch a 
glimpse of Mount Lassen, a volcano that long slumbered but which 
has lately become active. As the day wears on, and you get through 
the Liskigons and into the Sacramento Valley, the sight of the snow 
becomes a little bit tantalizing, for the sun grows very hot, until 
along in the afternoon, when you strike the Bay and there is a sudden 
drop in the temperature. Shortly after six o’clock you reach Oak- 
land, cross the ferry and are in San Francisco — your real objective 
in making the journey to the Pacific Coast. You will frankly 
acknowledge this, of course; and why not? 

I think America should applaud the marvellous achievement that 
jis here witnessed, for it is a perfect demonstration of the genuine 
American spirit. The prostrate city of 1906 has become, in less than 
a decade, a splendid example of a modern metropolis, and has glori- 
fied its own renascence by an exhibition which in beauty and magni- 
tude must challenge the wonder and arouse the enthusiasm of all who 
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behold it. To those who know the history of San Francisco and of 
California this occasions no surprise, for it is but a survival of that 
indomitable pluck that caused the pioneers to defy the dangers of the 
long voyage or the journey overland to found this new Empire 
of the West. The descendants of the men of ’49 have rebuilt 
in solidity and splendor their devastated city, and they have 
crowned this stupendous work by giving to the world — sickened and 
wearied by war — a celebration most fittingly commemorating one of 
the greatest peaceful achievements of this or any time — the com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal. 

Getting to the Exposition on any of the various lines of the 
Municipal Railway is very easy. If you go out on the Fillmore 
Street line, there will be times when you think you are going down 
hill at a rather risky incline; but it is probably safe enough, and if 
you don’t think so, you may go out by way of Polk street, or some 
other way, or you can take a jitney if you prefer. The Fillmore 
street entrance takes you in somewhat near the center of the grounds; 
the Polk street line at Van Ness avenue entrance, at the beginning 
of the Zone concessions — a pleasant enough introduction if you are in 
the mood for it. When you have passed through the Zone, you come 
across a wide plaza and into the famous Avenue of Palms, the trunks 
of the trees beautifully festooned with flowers and creeping vines. 
I think most of the beautiful buildings and the vast sweeping courts, 
with their symbolism of wall and dome and statues and mural pic- 
tures, lie on the right of this avenue, though a few fine buildings — 
notably that of France — are to the left. These great and majes- 
tic courts, flanked by the imposing structures, colored with their soft 
hues, are the striking architectural feature of the Exposition. Their 
long rows of columns, with the blue California sky above, and the 
waters of the Bay glimpsed through them at intervals, form a scene 
of surpassing and almost unearthly beauty. The great tower of 
jewels, flashing in the sunlight, or its lofty pillars illuminated by 
colored lights at night, will linger in your memory long after it has 
disappeared from its present noble setting. 

I was fortunate to see the tower on a misty night, when its out- 
lines, clear enough at the base, gradually grew fainter and fainter 
in their shadowy seeming until they became indiscernible. And on 
another evening I saw all the castellated walls beneath the light of a 
crescent moon. 
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A work of art so vast as is the Exposition, from the architectural 
side alone, must ever lack adequate interpretation. One properly 
equipped may convey some idea of certain phases, possibly of the 
general effect; but there are so many aspects of this stupendous 
spectacle of beauty that they must be seen with the eye and with the 
soul. The walls of the Palace of Fine Arts with their clambering 
vines, and their deep-toned hues, give the effect of ancient ruins. 
Byron’s lines rise to memory: 



I do remember me, on a night, when I was wandering, 

I stood within the Coliseum’s walls 
’Midst the chief relics of almighty Rome; 

The trees which grew along the time-worn arches 
Waved dark in the blue midnight. 

While from afar the watch-dog bayed beyond the Tiber. 



Of the many noble palaces rearing their majestic piles toward the 
skies, this surpasses them all. 

It has been said that Americans take their pleasures sadly. This 
is not true of this Exposition’s crowds. They are in a joyous mood 
— a feeling consistent with the atmosphere of San Francisco itself, 
for this is not a city where one may appropriately wear a woe-begone 
countenance. There is a sparkle in the air that transmutes all within 
its magical influence into harmony with the universal spirit, which is 
one of life and gaiety. If I should say that San Francisco is the 
Paris of America, it would be a mere meaningless phrase, but it 
would be, I think, correct to say that the city has much of that light- 
ness of heart commonly associated with the French capital before 
these heavy days fell upon her people with so crashing a weight of 
sorrow. 

May I just remark, in passing, that after a stay of two weeks 
here I have yet to see the first intoxicated person. 

Every one who visits the Exposition will find it in some way 
suited to his or her particular mood or bent of mind. The art lover 
will find its buildings along a source of infinite delight, while pictures 
and statues abound. Hardly any phase of human achievement here 
lacks a wealth of representation. You may study exhibits of every 
kind from many lands; you may listen to lectures by the scores, from 
distinguished men. In a recent fortnight the speakers on the Expo- 
sition grounds or in the city have included such national figures as 
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Speaker Clark of the House of Representatives, ex-President Roose- 
velt and ex-Secretary Bryan, while the Governor of some State may 
nearly always be counted on. 

The best way to see the Exposition is to see it as one likes; by 
schedule, if you prefer to work upon a definite plan, or in a desultory 
way if you have scant time and are content with a general impression. 
Along the Marina, one gets a splendid view, not alone of the pic- 
turesque buildings fronting the Bay, but of the Bay itself and the 
sentinel hills and mountains which form the background. Some- 
times the fog hangs down upon all but a thin strip of land or water 
where the sun is brightly shining, and then the effect is transcend- 
ency beautiful. 

If one must economize time, there is a feeling after a little ex- 
perience, that some of the State and government buildings may be 
, skipped, as they are in several instances only formal structures or 
incidental resting places. Yet should one put this resolution into 
practice, and miss the exhibits in the French, Canadian and Austra- 
lian buildings, or fail to see the fine display in the state buildings of 
California and Oregon, there would be a loss to be sorry for. 

There are two or three important things that have much to do 
with enjoyment of an exhibition like this. For example, the climate, 
the hotel accommodations, and by no means least, the spirit in which 
visitors are received. 

The climate in San Francisco, as I have found it in midsummer, 
resembles that of New York, Boston or the Middle West in the latter 
part of October, except that the nights are apt to be colder, and fog 
quite common. Steam heat in one’s rooms in the evening and morn- 
ing is comfortable, though not a necessity. But there is something 
that is a necessity — an overcoat or wrap of some kind. Even in the 
city proper this precaution against the cool days and colder nights is 
wise, and at night, on the Exposition grounds, it is indispensable. 
For it must be remembered that the Exposition grounds front on the 
Bay, and almost anywhere this would mean cool nights. But the 
atmospheric conditions here are peculiar. A temperature of seventy 
during the day may be followed by much colder weather at nightfall 
when the heavy fog rolls in from the Pacific, as it does with surpris- 
ing regularity at this particular season. Clothing customarily worn 
in the late fall or early spring in the sections mentioned above will 
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be found appropriate; though, on the other hand, it is not infre- 
quently warm in the sun. 

On the whole, the weather will be found compatible with the 
highest degree of enjoyment, if the simple precaution mentioned 
above is taken. 

The hotel accommodations in San Francisco are all that could be 
wished. The number of large, new and really fine hotels is amazing. 
Prices are no higher than usual, and are very reasonable. You will 
miss a feature of San Francisco life if you do not for yourself seek 
out some of the many excellent restaurants to be found here. If you 
incline to the view that oddity of name implies culinary superiority, 
there are “The Barn,” “The Cold Day,” “The Poodle Dog,” “The 
Red Onion,” “The Jumping Off Place” and “The Fly Trap” offer- 
ing an opportunity of testing this theory. On the Exposition 
grounds are some good dining places and many indifferent ones. 
Visitors may have the luck to discover the former and to avoid the 
latter. They can diminish the risk of unsatisfactory experiences 
by limiting their patronage, so far as circumstances permit, to the 
numerous downtown hotels and restaurants where the food, serv- 
ices and prices leave little, if anything, to be desired. It may not 
be out of place to suggest that in the food products exhibition are 
many places where cheap and wholesome food may be obtained at 
very moderate prices, and especial care has been taken to make 
these clean and inviting. 

While the hotel accommodations are ample, it is well to make 
advance reservations if you wish to stop at a particular place, for 
conventions and other important events sometimes cause the large 
downtown hotels to overflow. 

As to the other facts referred to — the spirit in which visitors 
are received — there will be, I am sure, pleasant experiencs in store 
for all who come to the Exposition. Courtesy and a disposition to 
be helpful will be met with universally. 

It is the common tendency of mankind to glorify success. The 
Panama-Pacific International Exposition is a magnificent success. 
' As a spectacle of magnitude and beautiful originality it eclipses 
all its predecessors. As an exhibition of products and an illustra- 
tion of modem progress it arouses the highest commendation of 
1 the discriminating visitor. From the purely financial standpoint 
also the Exposition is a success. 
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But beyond all this it is a magnificent triumph of human energy, 
foresight, courage and genius — a superb illustration of the possi- 
bility of man’s achievement. Its history must forever remain to the 
credit of the men who conceived and carried out the complex detail 
of its mighty mechanism. San Francisco has vindicated the faith 
of the people in the still greater future that awaits the city in the 
years to come. Every American must feel a thrill of pride when he 
sees for himself what has been here accomplished to-day and what is 
so surely promised for to-morrow. 

It was my rare good fortune to see the Exposition under the 
convoy of a party of bankers, and you will have similar experiences 
if you visit it, as I earnestly hope you may. One of these bankers — 
a genial, scholarly man — said: “I never leave these beautiful build- 
ings without a feeling of sadness that they are so soon to pass 
away.” This feeling must be universal to all who become enrap- 
tured with the rare architectural charm of the mighty structures. 
Yet, I suspect that this is one of the supreme elements in our af- 
fection for them. They shall soon become hut a haunting memory, 
as all earthly beauty in its highest form forever eludes our perma- 
nent possession. But they will be long and reverently cherished in 
recollection, an inspiration toward ennobling endeavors, an admoni- 
tion solemnly pointing our thoughts to the things that are enduring 
here and hereafter. E. H. Y. 

San Francisco, July 81. 



Thrift Day 



ALIFORNIA, which is noted for 
its high per capita of savings de- 
posits, has given to the world a new 
day to be celebrated. In a proclama- 
tion issued by Governor Johnson on 
August 2 it was said: 

“ August 12, the closing day of the 
International Congress for Thrift, 
which will convene in Oakland August 
9, has been set apart as ‘Thrift Day’ at 



the Panama-Pacific International Expo- 
sition. In response to requests from 
the exposition management and from 
various bodies and individuals, I hereby 
designate Thursday, August 12, as 
‘Thrift Day/ and trust that the atten- 
tion of the people of California will be 
so drawn to the propaganda of the con- 
gress as to give it the hearty encour- 
agement it deserves." 
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The Modem Field for the Bank Note 

Its Service in Emergencies and in the Present War 



By CHARLES A. CONANT, Author of “A History of Modem 

Banks of Issue 



T HE bank note has been put to 
several serious tests since the 
breaking of the war-cloud of 
last July, and the heavy burden sub- 
sequently imposed upon the finances of 
European countries to meet war expen- 
diture. It was fortunate that the out- 
break of the war found the bank-note 
system in practically all European 
countries already unified by the grant 
of the monopoly of issue to a single in- 
stitution. The policy of a single bank 
of issue was steadily pursued in Eu- 
rope during the closing quarter of the 
nineteenth and the early years of the 
twentieth century, in order to concen- 
trate in strong hands a degree of con- 
trol over the exchanges which would 
protect the natural stock of gold and 
ensure prudent action in periods of 
crisis. To this extent the theory of 
note issue which was accepted by many 
economists before the evolution of the 
central bank — that the bank note might 
be employed by local institutions as a 
means of supplying the deficiencies of 
local banking capital — has been sub- 
jected to the qualification that the en- 
tire mechanism of note issue should be 
under a single control. 

The gradual extension of the check 
and deposit system has restricted in 
some respects the field for the bank 
note, but has not detracted from its im- 
portance for certain purposes. In 
those countries where other forms of 
credit have come to be fully developed, 
the bank note has become to a consid- 

3*3 



erable extent merely a convenient pa- 
per symbol for coin, as was the case 
with the Bank of England notes prior 
to the European war in 1914, and in the 
United States with the gold certificate. 
A greater degree of flexibility than that 
represented in these cases is generally 
recognized, however, as the legitimate 
property of the bank note, even where 
the reserves of the central bank have 
come to constitute a large ratio to the 
amount of notes outstanding. The 
functions of the bank note under these 
modern conditions may be classified 
under the following heads: 

1. To supply the demand for cur- 
rency at seasons of special trade ac- 
tivity, as during the movement of the 
crops or at the time of periodical set- 
tlements which call for large transfers 
of credit liability. 

2. To supply the special demand 
for currency which arises when the or- 
dinary means of granting and transfer- 
ring credit have become clogged or have 
become subject to distrust as the result 
of commercial or political crises. 

3. To permit the concentration of 
the gold stock in the central bank of is- 
sue by substituting paper for coin as far 
as possible in the hands of the public. 

The first two of these uses of the 
bank note have not been unknown even 
in countries where the system of cen- 
tral banking has failed to obtain a foot- 
ing. Scotland and Canada were long 
cited as examples of the most intelli- 
gent and efficient use of bank notes by 
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a plurality of local institutions, each 
dowered with the power to issue notes 
under certain general regulations. In 
Scotland, indeed, prior to the restric- 
tive legislation of 1844, there was prac- 
tically no regulation except that im- 
posed by the judgment of intelligent 
bankers and of the financial com- 
munity; and even in Canada the devel- 
opment of regulation by the state fol- 
lowed a long period of banking and of 
note issue comparatively unfettered by 
law. In both these countries, it is to be 
noted, however, that the security of the 
system of note issue without central 
control was due to the fact that the 
number of banks was limited and that 
(with some exceptions in Canada) the 
capital of each institution was large. 
In this respect, both the Scotch and 
Canadian systems differed from the 
systems of small local institutions which 
prevailed in several parts of the United 
States before the Civil War and was 
perpetuated under the national banking 
system. In Scotland there were only 
four important banks of issue up to 
1825 and the number stood, after sev- 
eral important failures, at only eight 
institutions in 1908. In Canada, in 
spite of continuous development in the 
strictness of government and banking 
control under the legislation of 1890, 
1900 and 1910, there were several fail- 
ures of small banks, which with a few 
consolidations, reduced the number of 
institutions from a maximum of thirty- 
nine in 1894 to twenty-two in 1914. 

« 

I. MEETING THE SEASONAL 
DEMAND FOR CURRENCY. 

A N interesting illustration of the ad- 
** ** vantages of the bank note in af- 
fording a convenient means for meeting 
a periodical expansion of money de- 
mand was afforded by the circulation 
of the Scotch banks, especially before 
the restrictive legislation of 1845. May 
and November were the months when 
interest on mortgages was usually set- 
tled in Scotland, annuities were paid, 



the country people took the interest on 
their deposits, and servants received 
their wages. It was customary, prior 
to the general introduction of the check 
system in the middle of the nineteenth 
century, to settle such transactions by 
bank notes. This made it simpler for 
the banks to keep their accounts than 
under the system of drawing odd 
amounts in checks; since a depositor 
having payments to make would draw 
out the entire sum in notes, would re- 
ceive payments to himself in the same 
form, and would deposit the net pro- 
ceeds in one sum in notes at the bank. 1 

Even the legislation of 1845, which 
forbade the issue of bank notes in Scot- 
land beyond a fixed limit, except upon a 
corresponding increase in gold reserves, 
was not successful, in the language of 
Mr. Gilbert, “in imparting to the peo- 
ple of Scotland a taste for gold/' 2 The 
banks succeeded, in the reorganization 
of the currency laws, in preserving the 
right to issue notes for £l. They 
pointed out that the abolition of small 
notes would require a reduction in the 
number of banking branches, because of 
the increased expense in the transmis- 
sion of gold, and a reduction in the 
rate of interest paid on deposits, be- 
cause it would be necessary to keep a 
large stock of gold, which would be 
almost wholly unproductive. With the 
power left them to issue notes for £l, 
they met the seasonal demand for cur- 
rency, when the note issue exceeded the 
legal limit, by quietly bringing gold 
from London to Edinburgh and keeping 
it locked up in their vaults until the 
necessity for the increased issue was at 
an end. 

How completely the note issue in re- 
cent times has been merely an instru- 
ment of retail transactions, leaving to 
the check system the consummation of 
larger operations, is indicated by the 
fact that of Scotch note issues out- 
standing during February, 1914, the 
amount in notes for less than £5 was 



»Cf. the author's “History of Modern Banks 
of Issue," pp. 160-161. 

^‘History, Principles and Practice of Bank- 
inf” II, p. 181. 
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±5,009,068, or a ratio of 69.9 per cent a law of 1908 and a further act of 1918 
of total outstanding issues of £7,190/ to increase issues under special regula- 
981. tions. 

In Canada also the freedom of note ^ The Act of 1908 permitted additional 
issue has been peculiarly advantageous issues up to fifteen per cent, of paid-up 
in meeting the demand for currency capital and reserve funds, subject to a 
which occurs at the time of moving the tax at the rate of not more than five 



crops. Under the Canadian banking 
system there is no legal restriction on 
the size or employment of reserves. 
The prudent management of the twen- 
ty-two banks of issue depends upon 
their responsiveness to intelligent fi- 
nancial opinion; but mutual watchful- 
ness is stimulated by the general re- 
demption system established by the leg- 
islation of 1890, which requires that 
every bank “shall make such arrange- 
ments as are necessary to ensure the 
circulation at par in any and every part 
of Canada, of all notes issued or re- 
issued by it and intended for circula- 
tion/' To this end the banks are re- 
quired to establish agencies at seven 
provincial centres and such other places 
as may be designated by the Treasury 
Board. 8 

The month of January is usually 
marked by a lull in business activity in 
Canada, which brings to the banks for 
deposit notes not required in the circu- 
lation. The revival of activity in the 
spring requires some increase in the 
circulation, but it is only with the begin- 
ning of the crop movement in August 
that the call for additional notes be- 
comes urgent. Between August 81 and 
October 31 there is usually an increase 
of from fifteen to twenty per cent, in 
the amount of notes outstanding. So 
rapid was the increase of population 
and business in Northwestern Canada, 
that about the time of the crisis of 
1907 even the authority to issue notes 
without restriction up to the amount of 
banking capital proved inadequate to 
meet the requirements of the crop-mov- 
ing season, and authority was given by 



*Vide the author’s “History of Modern Banks 
of Issue,” page 464-66. A sort of tacit un- 
derstanding exists that reserves should not 
ordinarily fall below fifteen per cent, ef de- 
mand liabilities, and banks disregarding this 
rule are admonished by the Bankers' Associa- 
tion. u i 



per cent.; but this authority could be 
availed of only from October in any 
year to January 81 following. Under 
the law of 1918 the banks were permit- 
ted to increase their note issues at any 
time of the year to the amount of gold 
or Dominion notes deposited in central 
gold reserves, without payment of any 
tax, and without arbitrary limitation of 
amount. While it might seem that such 
issues, being fully covered by gold, af- 
forded no room for profit to the banks, 
the system permitted those banks which 
carried strong reserves to transform a 
part of them into notes (unhampered by 
the restrictions upon the ratio of notes 
to capital) without essentially weaken- 
ing their position. 4 The banks generally 
preferred this method of increasing 
their issues to the payment of the tax 
on excess issues authorized by the law 
of 1908 and by November, 1918, had 
outstanding against gold deposits notes 
to the amount of $5,554,684. 

One of the most successful modern 
instances of the employment of bank 
notes to meet an anticipated but tem- 
porary demand is found in the modifi- 
cation made in the charter of the Im- 
perial Bank of Germany by the law of 
1909. The change pertained to the au- 
thorized issue, known as the “contin- 
gent" or the maximum of notes which 
might be issued without regard to the 
metallic cover and without being sub- 
ject to special tax. In addition to an 
increase in the amount which might be 
regularly issued there was a special 
provision that there might be an addi- 
tional issue of 200,000,000 marks ($47,- 
600,000) for the last week of March, 
June, September and December, of 
each year, which should not be sub- 
jected to the tax imposed upon uncov- 



*Vide New York "Bankers' Magazine,” July, 
1913, LXXXVII, p. 22. 
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ered issues above the contingent limit. 
It was declared by the committee which 
reported the new law to the Reichsbank 
that “in establishing this increase, the 
fact has to be reckoned with that the 
demands on the Imperial Bank of Ger- 
many were regularly made to an es- 
pecially large extent at the quarter 
days.” According to German custom, 
interest on mortgages, rents and sala- 
ries fall due in very large proportion at 
quarter ends, and this causes at such 
times a heavy demand for instruments 
of payment. It was found, prior to the 
amendment of 1909 that the tax of five 
per cent, levied upon the notes of the 
Reichsbank, in excess of the amount 
fully covered by the metallic reserve, 
was almost invariably paid at the quar- 
ter ends. These payments swelled con- 
siderably the total levy upon the bank 
and were not, according to the commit- 
tee, “in accordance with the intent of 
the contingent system.” 1 

• ' 

II. MEETING THE CRISIS DE- 
MAND FOR CURRENCY. 

GOME WHAT apart from the use of 
^ the bank note as a medium of ex- 
change under normal conditions is the 
enlarged demand for it which has often 
arisen in periods of panic or financial 
crisis. Recurrence at such times to the 
use of the bank note is a step backward 
in the employment of the credit mech- 
anism, because it indicated that the 
usual forms of carrying on exchanges 
by means of the discount and check 
system have been clogged or have fallen 
under distrust. The bank note repre- 
sents a more safe and convertible cred- 
it instrument, at least in public opinion, 
than the instruments of individual 
credit which are usually accepted. This 
form of the demand for bank notes 
is quite different from that which arises 
during a period of business expansion 
which may partake of the character of 



• Renewal of the Reichshank Charter , National 
Monetary Commission, Senate Document No. 
507, 61st Congress, 2nd Session, pp. 94-97. 



inflation. The demand which occurs in 
periods of panic does not afford the 
means for further inflation, but only for 
the replacement of the usual means oi — 
carrying on exchanges. Hence it is 
highly desirable that the banking sys- 
tem should permit, when such conditions 
arise, the liberal issue of notes. Where 
the ability to issue them freely is de- 
nied by law, the intensity of the panic 
is much magnified by the fear that 
neither gold nor notes can be obtained. 

The typical cases where panic has 
been rendered more acute by reason of 
arbitrary restrictions upon the power 
of note issue are those of the crises of 
1847 and 1857 in England and of 1898 
and 1907 in the United States. In the 
panic of 1847 the Bank of England 
was hampered by the law passed only 
three years before, providing that notes 
could be issued by the Bank of Eng- 
land, above a legal maximum of £14,- 
000,000, only upon gold holdings for 
the full amount of such additional is- 
sues. The result was that the metallic 
money in the bank was rapidly reduced 
by the withdrawal of deposits and the 
government was finally compelled to 
announce that if notes were issued in 
excess of the legal limit the government 
would seek a bill of indemnity from 
Parliament for the technical violation 
of law. The knowledge that money 
could be had by merchants presenting 
sound assets quickly arrested the panic. 
The bank did not even find it necessary 
to issue the £400,000 in additional notes 
which were prepared.® 

In the crisis of 1857 the Bank of 
England was again reduced to sore 
straits by reason of the narrow limita- 
tions upon its power of note issue. 
Again the government, after much hesi- 
tation, acted in the same manner as in 
1847. A letter reached the bank on No- 
vember 12, authorizing the issue of 
notes in excess of the legal limit, pro- 
vided the discount rate was maintained 
at ten per cent. The public excitement 
was calmed, but the demand for dis- 



• Vide the author's “History of Modern Banka 
of Issue,” pp. 634-35. 
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counts continued heavy for a fortnight 
and swelled the uncovered circulation in 
the hands of the public to £928,000; in 
addition to the notes which were added 
to the banking reserve. In the panic of 
1866 the bank was again authorized to 
exceed the legal limit of issue and with* 
in five days made advances, which could 
not otherwise have well been made, to 
the amount of £l2,225,000. 7 

The waning importance of the bank 
note as a representative of banking 
credit was illustrated in the Baring 
crisis in 1890, when the government of- 
fered to allow the Bank of England to 
issue notes in excess of statutory re- 
quirements, but the offer was declined. 
England had grown so accustomed to 
the check and deposit system that if* 
there was any occasion for unusual 
measures, it was for authority to the 
bank to extend deposit credit freely and 
not to increase the issue of currency. 
Indirectly, the suspension of the Bank 
Act would have increased the power of 
the bank to make loans, by permitting 
it to put the additional notes into the 
b anking reserve which was held against 
deposits. This was unnecessary on this 
occasion, because the disaster to the 
Barings affected chiefly the world of 
high finance and did not involve a crisis 
in general trade. 

The paralysis of credit which marked 
the outbreak of the European war of 
1914 called for the adoption of the most 
heroic measures available at the mo- 
ment, and among those which naturally 
suggested themselves was the suspen- 
sion of the Bank Act. For the first 
time the suspension was sanctioned by 
statute, but it was not availed of by the 
bank, becau se the government, in the 
terse language of Mr. Withers, “made 
this suspension unnecessary by issuing 
notes itself/* 8 The adequacy of these 
government issues in allaying fear of 
a scarcity of currency may be judged 
from the fact that any bank or banker 
was allowed to apply for the notes to 



Wide the author's "History of Modern Banks 
of Issue." p. 651. 

•"War and Lombard Street,” p. 32. 



the amount of twenty per cent, of his 
liabilities on deposit and current ac- 
counts, which gave the right, if it had 
been generally availed of by the banks, 
to issue about £288,000,000. The 
amount taken by the banks under this 
provision was only about £6,000,000, of 
which practically the whole was re- 
deemed by the end of September. The 
notes proved so generally acceptable, 
however, that they continued to be is- 
sued on government account, until the 
total amount outstanding rose in May, 
1915, to £48,519,000; but of this 
amount £28,500,000 was covered by 
gold coin and bullion. 8 

In Germany, the employment of the 
resources of the Imperial Bank, largely 
through the issue of bank notes, contrib- 
uted greatly to the means of carrying 
on the war. One of the first acts of the 
government on the eve of the conflict 
was the suspension of the famous re- 
quirement, that a tax of five per cent 
should be paid on the issue of bank 
notes above the contingent limit, when 
not fuJJy covered by gold. This left 
the bank free to grant credit to any 
amount required, either for the purpose 
of commercial loans or for advances to 
the Treasury upon short-dated govern- 
ment obligations, without becoming lia- 
ble to the heavy tax to which the ex- 
cess of note issues would otherwise have 
been subjected. These large issues of 
paper went largely into the Treasury 
for war purposes, but also aided the 
government in another way by enabling 
the bank to loan notes freely to indi- 
viduals who desired to subscribe for 
the national loans. A quantity of notes 
beyond the normal was absorbed also by 
the depreciation in German exchange 
in neutral lands, which during the 
greater part of the war ranged from 
12 to 15 per cent. 10 The total circula- 
tion of the Imperial Bank outstanding, 



•London "Statist,” May 15, 1915, LXXXIV, 
p. 3OT. 

**A part of the Increase in circulation of 
notes was explained by Count Havenstein, Gov- 
ernor of the bank, upon the ground that they 
were circulating in parts of Belgium, France 
and Poland occupied oy Germany. — Wall Street 
Journal , March 6, 1915. 
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which was only 1,890,895,000 marks 
($449,100,000) on July 28, 1914, a 
week before the war crisis, rose on De- 
cember 81, 1914, to 5,045,899,000 

marks ($1,199,000,000), and on March 
81, 1915, to 7,080,000,000 marks 

($1,670,000,000). 

These figures of the circulation of the 
Imperial Bank include the notes issued 
by the loan offices, which was one of the 
ingenious devices adopted by the Ger- 
man government at the beginning of 
the war to give a liquid character to 
capital which would ordinarily not be 
readily negotiable. These loan offices 
were authorized to extend credit upon 
non-perishable merchandise, personal 
property of various kinds, and securi- 
ties of types which might not be readily 
accepted at the joint-stock banks. The 
form in which such credit was issued 
was in loan office bonds ( Darlehatkas - 
senscheine ), or notes, which were to be 
accepted at their face value at all gov- 
ernment offices, including those of the 
German states, but were not legal tender 
between individuals. The denomina- 
tions, first fixed at five, ten, twenty and 
fifty marks, were brought down by the 
ordinance of August 81, 1914, to one 
mark and two marks. 11 The object of 
the loan offices at the beginning was ap- 
parently to aid merchants who might be 
temporarily embarrassed by the paraly- 
sis of credit and the failure to collect 
obligations due them. The loan offices 
proved useful, however, in the distribu- 
tion of the war loans, because they af- 
forded a means of supplying credit to 
those who wished to make subscriptions 
to these loans. From this cause the 
amount of loan office bonds rose sudden- 
ly from 754,000,000 marks ($180,- 
000,000) on March 28, 1915, about the 
date of the offer of the second big war 
loan, to 1,574,000,000 marks ($874,- 
000,000), on April 15, 1915. The fact 
that exchange depreciated only by fif- 
teen per cent, was evidence that this 
method of financing the war was at 
least better than the direct issue of gov- 
ernment paper, since the quantity of 



^Bulletin de Statintique, August-October, 
1914, LXXVI, pp. 820-30. 346. 



notes remained to some extent under the 
control of the Imperial Bank and could 
be reduced from time to time when 
large amounts were received from the 
public in subscriptions to the loans. 

The somewhat stronger financial posi- 
tion of France was indicated by the fact 
that the increase in her issue of bank 
notes, while larger in amount than in 
Germany, was a much smaller propor- 
tion of her issues in time of peace. 
Promptly upon the outbreak of the war 
an act was passed increasing the max- 
imum limit of circulation of the Bank of 
France, from 6,800,000,000 francs, 
fixed by the Law of December 29, 1911, 
to 12,000,000,000 francs. This was fol- 
lowed in March, 1915, by a further in- 
crease of the limit to 15,000,000,000 
francs ($2,895,000,000). The actual 
circulation of the bank, which stood on 
July 28, 1914, at 6,912,000,000 francs 
($1,884,000,000), rose on December 81, 
1914, to 10,047,899,720 francs, and on 
May 14, 1915, to 11,738,087,925 

francs ($2,265,500,000). In France, 
as in Germany, the government was 
aided by the acceptance by the bank 
of short-dated securities, against 'which 
it received bank notes for making cur- 
rent disbursements. The French Min- 
ister of Finance refused, however, to 
create an inflated borrowing power by 
advancing paper money to existing 
holders of securities, and declared that 
the value of the notes of tne Bank of 
France, which inspired exceptional con- 
fidence abroad as well as at home, 
should not be put in jeopardy by such 
dangerous rivals as substitute or deputy 
bank notes. 1 * 

The manner in which the note issue 
of the Bank of France was availed of 
to break the force of the panic at the 
outbreak of the war is brought into re- 
lief by the item of extended paper 
(effets proroges ), representing the com- 
mercial bills which had been redis- 
counted by the bank in order to avert 
the paralysis of credit and the inability 
to collect domestic and foreign obliga- 



“Firfe address of M. Ribot Chamber of Depu- 
ties. March 18, 1915. Bulletin de Btatietiq #•, 
March, 1915. LXXVII. p. 228. 
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tious. The amount of this paper dis- 
counted by the bank, under the various 
decrees extending the time for payment, 
rose early in the war to nearly 4,500,- 
000,000 francs ($870,000,000), but was 
reduced by December 24, 1914, to 8,- 
477,683,000 francs; on February 25, 
1915, to 3,053,454,277 francs; and on 
May 14, 1915, to 2,494,608,696 francs 
($481,500,000). The Bank of France, 
even before the delays granted by the 
moratorium had expired, sent notices to 
the drawers of the paper in its port- 
folio on which they were debtors, and 
at the beginning of the year 1915 was 
already able to report assurances of 
early payment, stimulated “by that re- 
spect for the matured obligation which 
always characterized French commerce 
and which maintained its privileged 
credit in the eyes of the world .” 18 

In Russia, as in France and Ger- 
many, the great resources of the State 
Bank were availed of by the govern- 
ment to meet pressing needs. Issues of 
small notes were increased, the payment 
of gold for notes was suspended, and ad- 
ditional bank notes were issued freely 
to cover the discount of Treasury bonds 
for short terms in the assets of the 
bank. By May 21, 1915 (western cal- 
endar), the bank carried in its assets 
treasury bonds to the amount of 1,617,- 
000,000 rubles ($815,000,000), while 
the issue of bank notes had risen from 
about 1,640,000,000 rubles ($844,600,- 
000) on July 21, 1914, to 3,397,000,000 
rubles ($1,750,000,000). Thus the in- 
crease in circulation represented in 
large part advances to the government, 
but the notes were no doubt largely ab- 
sorbed in circulation by the increased 
activity of buying and selling for the 
government, and by the large circula- 
tion of currency on the frontiers, where 
the armies and their great supply trains 
were concentrated. 

In the United States the inability to 
issue bank notes except upon the se- 
curity of United States bonds, was one 
of the chief causes of the suspension of 
currency payments in the crises of 1898 

n A*8emblfie Q&n6rale dee Actionnaires de I a 
Banque de France , 1015, p. 10. 



and 1907. It was with a view to avert 
this evil that many plans for bank note 
reform were formulated, prior to the 
crystallization of sentiment in favor of 
a central bank, practically all of which 
provided for the issue of emergency 
currency in some definite ratio to bank- 
ing resources, as under the Canadian 
Act of 1908. At the outbreak of the 
European War in 1914, the Federal Re- 
serve Act of December 23, 1918, was on 
the statute books, but the regional banks 
which it provided for had not been or- 
ganized. There were in operation, how- 
ever, or capable of being quickly put in 
operation, the provisions of the Aldrich- 
Vreeland Act of 1908, with some impor- 
tant amendments which had been made 
by the Federal Reserve Act. 

While the New York banks suffered 
serious depletion of their reserves dur- 
ing the last week of July and the first 
two weeks of August, 1914, and decided 
to issue clearing-house certificates for 
settlements among themselves, their 
ability to issue bank notes under the 
Aldrich- Vreeland Law as amended pre- 
vented any deficiency of currency or the 
anxiety regarding the ability to obtain 
currency which had marked previous 
crises. The power to issue notes under 
the original Aldrich- Vreeland Act ex- 
pired on June 30, 1914, but this period 
had been extended by the Federal Re- 
serve Act to June 30, 1915. The cur- 
rency associations authorized by the act 
had been formed in the principal bank- 
ing centers of the country and currency 
had been printed in considerable 
amounts and deposited in the sub-treas- 
uries, to be issued when called for. In 
consequence of this precaution, the 
Treasury was able to issue to the na- 
tional banks of New York city alone, 
within the first six days of August, $38,- 
780,000 in new notes, and these amounts 
were rapidly increased, until the amount 
thus issued had risen on August 27 to 
$103,309,260, in addition to a nearly 
equal amount to national banks in other 
places. 

In the meantime action was prompt- 
ly taken by the government to re- 
move some of the burdens imposed 
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upon the issue of this currency under promptly and in considerable amounts 
the law of 1908. The tax on new is- by the banks of New York because it 
sues, fixed by the act of 1908 at the was upon them that the greatest de- 
rate of five per cent, per annum for mands were made. Between August 3 
the first three months, was reduced by and August 15, 1914, such applications 
the Federal Reserve Act to three per reached $82,323,910; between August 
cent, and the additional tax accruing 15 and September 15, $57,750,850, and 
after three months for each additional from the ldtf^date to October 6 , $5,- 
month was reduced from one per cent ^24,400. iWtotal emergency issues 
to one-half of one per cent. These rate^JHpn in New York, therefore, were 
of taxation were not changed in the la^^P®* 5,29 8,960, wpich was 47.86 per cent 
which was passed by both houses of - or the total amount which the banks 
Congress during the first three of might legally have taken under the au- 
August and was approved by Ae presi- thority to issue up to 125 per cent, of 
dent on August 4, 1914. The original their combined capital and surplus of 
law required, however^hat a bank must $242,324,000. Early in October, how- 
have a bond-secured mrculation of not ever, retirements of these notes began. 



less than forty per cent, of its capital 
stock, in ordmr to obtain new circula- 
tion; that the total circulation of any 
bank, including that secured by bonds, 
should Mot at any time exceed the 
amount of its unimpaired capital and 
surplus; and that the total amount of 
circulation issued under the provisions 
of the law should not exceed $500,- 
000 , 000 . 

All these requirements were placed 
by the act of August 4, 1914, in the dis- 
cretion of the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury, to suspend, if he saw fit, provided 
the total circulation of any bank should 
not exceed 125 per cent of its unim- 
paired capital and surplus. These 
changes greatly diminished the burden 
imposed upon the banks by the issue of 
additional notes and raised the limit of 
possible emergency issues to about $1,- 
400,000,000, which was the difference 
between the maximum limit of circula- 
tion fixed by the new, law and the 
amount of national bank notes already 
outstanding. 

This circulation served an emergency 
purpose primarily by enabling the 
banks to husband their stocks of lawful 
money, which alone was available for 
reserves. Evidence of this was afforded 
by the early retirement of these 
“emergency notes” after regularity had 
been restored to the foreign exchanges 
and the pressure upon the New York 
money market had been relieved. Appli- 
cations for emergency notes were made 



By November 15, the amount left out- 
standing charged to New York banks 
was reduced to $96,292,830, and by De- 
cember 15 to $24,469,610. By Janu- 
ary 25, 1915, the entire amount had 
been cancelled by the deposit of lawful 
money in the Treasury and the collat- 
eral required under the law had been 
returned to its owners. 14 

The retirement of emergency notes 
issued under the Aldrich- Vreeland Act 
was less rapid in some other parts of 
the country, owing to the continued de- 
mand for currency for moving certain 
crops. The highest point reached by 
such issues throughout the United 
States at any one time was $368,616,- 
990, on October 25, 1914. By Decem- 
ber 31, 1914, the amount outstanding 
was reduced to $150,836,692; on Jan- 
uary 31, 1915, to about $65,000,000; on 
February 28 to about $31,000,000; on 
March 31, to about $13,000,000; on 
April 30, to $3,568,000, and on May 
31, to $2,508, 900. 1# 

The banks, by the aid of this addi- 
tional circulation, were enabled to em- 
ploy bank notes in meeting obligations 
to the public, to retain gold and gold 
certificates in their reserves, and to re- 
frain from calling loans to stock- 
brokers and other borrowers in a man- 
ner which woulci have caused difficulties 

**Vide report of the Executive Committee of 
the National Currency Association, “New York 
Times,” February 10, 1915. 

““Wall Street Journal,” June 4, 191S. 
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and perhaps numerous failures, in view 
of the fact that the open market for 
the sale of securities had ceased to ex- 
ist with the closing of the stock ex- 
changes and that such sales could be 
made outside the market only at low 
and uncertain prices. 

& 

III. PERMITTING THE CON- 
CENTRATION OF THE 
GOLD STOCK 

'T'HE employment of the bank note as 
A a means of husbanding the gold 
stock of the banks of issue assumed 
new importance early in the twentieth 
century and especially during the Eu- 
ropean war. Preoccupation on this sub- 
ject had already become serious in Ger- 
many as early as 1906, when the priv- 
ilege was first accorded to the Imperial 
Bank of issuing notes in denominations 
of twenty and fifty marks. It was con- 
tended that the example of other coun- 
tries showed that such a measure 
might become necessary at critical mo- 
ments, but that its execution at such 
times was difficult. Hence the step was 
taken in advance, and the policy was 
adopted at the same time of paying out 
notes for the obligations of the bank 
whenever practicable. The wider use 
of checks was encouraged by the law of 
March 11, 1908, removing some of the 
restrictions previously imposed upon 
them. The effect of these measures was 
soon obvious in the increase in the gold 
stock of the Imperial Bank and in the 
larger use of bank notes in the quar- 
terly settlements which are a feature of 
German commercial life. 16 

During the war the substitution of 
notes for gold was still more effective 
in raising the gold stock of the Imperial 
Bank. It was made a crime to export 
gold or to quote the notes of the bank 
in terms of depreciation in the precious 
metal. By retaining all gold received 
through the various* public agencies, in- 



*Von Lamm, Politique d’Beeompte, In Revue 
Economlque Internationale, July, 1912, pp. 
W- 87. 



eluding the state railways, and paying 
out only notes, the gold reserve of the 
bank was increased from 1,258,199,000 
marks ($297,640,000) on July 81, 1914, 
to 1,716,071,000 marks on September 
80; 1,991,254,000 marks on November 
80; 2,092,811,000 marks on December 
31 ; 2,271,000,000 marks on February 
28, 1915, and 2,562,000,000 marks 

($561,000,000), on April 28. A large 
part of the increase in the reserve dur- 
ing the first few days of the war was due 
to the immediate transfer of two sums 
of 120,000,000 marks each (making a 
total of about $57,000,000), from the 
government • funds to the Imperial 
Bank. 17 The retention of gold subse- 
quently received was facilitated, how- 
ever, by the rapid substitution of small 
notes for the gold pieces of ten marks 
($2.88) and twenty marks ($4.76), pre- 
viously in common use. The increase 
was large in notes of all denominations, 
but was much less marked in notes for 
fifty marks ($11.90) than in those for 
twenty marks. Of the denomination of 
fifty marks, the increase in amount be- 
tween July 31 and December 81, 1914, 
was from 283,970,600 marks to 601,- 
901,950 marks ($148,000,000), or about 
112 per cent. ; while in notes for twenty 
marks the increase was from 528,664,- 
200 marks to 1,525,879,140 marks 
($552,500,000), or about 188 per cent. 16 
In these two items appeared an increase 
within five months of about 1,315,000,- 
000 marks — an amount more than equal 
to the increase of the gold stock dur- 
ing the same period. 

In France, as has been seen, the in- 
crease in note issues was much less in 
proportion than in Germany and less 
effort was made to increase the gold 
stock, in view of the large amount on 
hand at the beginning of the war. The 
end of the year 1914 disclosed, however, 
an increase for the year of 641,100,000 
francs ($128,750,000) and the exist- 
ence of a total stock of 4,158,500,000 



*Vide letter of the Chancellor of August 2 r 
1914. to the Reichstag. Bulletin de Btatietique, 
August-October, 1914, p. 322. 

“Annual Report of the Reichsbank, 1914, p. 
27. 
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francs ($802,600,000). The increase 
was attributed by the bank management 
to “constantly favorable exchanges and 
a policy of monetary foresight which 
found, under the circumstances, new 
and decisive justification/’ 18 It was 
acknowledged, however, that the con- 
traction of credit invoked by the substi- 
tution of cash payments for periodical 
settlements had resulted in a demand 
for small monetary instruments, which 
the bank had promptly supplied. The 
amount in notes outstanding of twenty 
francs, which had been only 1,216,080 
francs ($284,700) at the close of 1913, 
was 803,606,000 ($166,100,000) at the 
close of 1914, and notes for five francs 
(96.6 cents) had in the meantime been 
issued to the amount of 390,171,670 
francs ($76,300,000). Issues of larger 
denominations had also increased, the 
increase in notes for 100 francs 
($19.30) being 1,203,000,000 francs 
($232,200,000). 

The issue of currency notes which 
was made in Great Britain after the out- 
break of the war, in denominations of 
£l and ten shillings, undoubtedly arrest- 
ed a tendency towards hoarding which 
had begun and checked the demand upon 
the Bank of England for gold sover- 
eigns and half-sovereigns. This de- 
mand, which was serious for a day or 
two, was not due primarily to panic 
among the public, bat to the fact that 
several of the joint-stock banks were 
paying out only notes and silver and 
telling their clients to go to the Bank 
of England if they wanted notes con- 
verted into gold. 20 By the issue of the 
Treasury notes, it is declared by Prof. 
Keynes, several important objects were 
served at the same time. 21 

“The banks were reassured as to their 
capacity to meet any reasonable claims 
on the part of their depositors, their de- 
positors were reassured by the appear- 
ance of a sufficient supply of serviceable 
legal-tender money, the Bank of Eng- 
land’s stock of gold was conserved, and 



** Assembles Q&ritrale dee ActionncUres, Janu- 
ary 28, 1915, p. 14. 

"Wlther’8 “War and Lombard Street/* p. 13. 
^Quarterly Journal of Economics, November, 



the necessity of an excess issue of bank 
notes, with the ill effect of this on the 
appearance of the bank return and of 
the bank’s reserve, was avoided.'* 

In the United States a substantially 
similar influence was felt from the issue 
of notes under the Aldrich- Vreeland 
Law. A large part of the gold stock of 
the country was waste fully diffused 
through the circulation in the form of 
gold certificates and it was one of the 
objects of the issue of emergency bank 
notes to permit the gold certificates to 
be retained by the banks as they were 
received to contribute to the strengthen- 
ing of their reserves. This object, as 
we have seen, was fully accomplished 
even before the Federal Reserve Banks 
were opened on November 16, 1914. 
The payment of capital stock and the 
transfer of reserve deposits to these 
banks brought together gold resources 
which reached on December 4, 1914, the 
sum of $230,960,898 and other lawful 
money to the amount of $32,601,916. So 
large were the issues of emergency cur- 
rency still outstanding and so substan- 
tial the increase of lending power ob- 
tained by the national banks by the re- 
ductions in their legal reserve require- 
ments under the new law, that the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board expressed the opin- 
ion “that the Federal Reserve Banks 
upon their organization would not be 
instantly called upon for a substantial 
issue of Federal reserve notes/’ 22 It 
was their policy apparently, however, to 
substitute the notes of the new system 
for gold in circulation, as rapidly as 
conditions permitted. Hence the issue 
of notes upon commercial assets from 
time to time, which were promptly cov- 
ered by the deposit of gold in the re- 
demption fund of the Treasury. By 
this process the total of notes outstand- 
ing was increased as early as March 28, 
1916, to $41,200,000, of which, how- 
ever, only $8,889,000 represented a net 
liability of the banks, while their fund 
of gold coin and certificates on hand 
was $242,168,000. 



1914. xxlx, p. 68. 

“Annual Report of the Federal Reaerve 
Board. 1914, p. 16. 
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Seattle : A World Port and Financial 

Centre 



By GEORGE R. MARTIN, Manager Martin-Severyns Co., Seattle 



S INCE the opening of the Panama 
Canal the shipments from Pa- 
cific coast ports to the Atlantic 
seaboard exceed by $8,000,000 those 
from the Atlantic to the Pacific. More- 
over, the foreign commerce of the Pa- 
cific coast has increased to an un- 



precedented extent The significance of 
these facts is challenging the attention 
of the financial interests of both coasts. 

World trade is again capturing the 
imagination of the nation. The new re- 
lationship between the United States 
and the countries of the world, resulting 
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ing better transshipment facilities, im- 
proving their harbors and emphasising 
their natural advantages. 



from the present war in Europe, is turn- 
ing the interest of the people of this 
country to its great maritime problems. 
It is a vision of a new day unfolding 
itself in the commercial life of the coun- 
try — a vision of a re-established ship- 
ping industry, of a restored independ- 
ence from foreign merchantmen, and 
new fields for American influence. The 
United States is self contained no long— 
er. Moved by a spirit of enterprise 
akin to that which built a flourishing 
merchant marine during the days pre- 
ceding the Civil War, it is irresistibly 
advancing to a heretofore unknown for- 
eign trade dominance. Thus with a 
sense of assurance that an increasing 
over-sea commerce is bound to come, the 
country's great ports are now provid- 



* 



SEATTLE’S IMPORTANT 
POSITION 



AT this time of readjustment, Seattle 
finds itself in a peculiarly impor- 
tant position as a world port. Statistics 
show that Puget Sound has already out- 
stripped San Francisco and on several 
recent occasions has been second 
only to New York in the matter of 
foreign commerce. Seattle holds fast to 
two fundamental ideas ; first, any mate- 
rial prosperity of the country at large 
will be attended by a demand for the 
lumber resources of the Pacific North- 
west; second, its geographical location 
and its possession of the largest deep* 
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water harbor in North America makes 
it the New York of the Pacific Coast. 

This position puts Seattle at the door 
of Alaska. It also brings Seattle near- 
er to the Orient by twelve hundred 
miles than San Francisco, and closer to 
the Great Lakes by half a day’s time 
than San Francisco. Contrary to the 
prevailing impression, the direction of 
the course of ships sailing from San 
Francisco and Seattle to the Orient is 
not due westward. The laws of navi- 
gation reveal the fact that the shortest 
distance from Pacific Coast ports of the 
United States to China and Japan is by 
way of the Great Circle Route. This 
means that ships bound for these coun- 
tries in the Far East pass northward 
until within sight of Alaska, thence 
westward and thence southward. It is a 
fact that a cargo can be sent from New 
York to Seattle by rail and from Seattle 
to the Orient by the Great Circle Route 
and return to New York over the same 
course in less time than that required 



for a single trip by a cargo sent from 
New York to the Orient by way of the 
Panama Canal and Honolulu. It seems 
practically certain that the larger share 
of the products or shipments destined 
for the Orient from Eastern States will 
in the future go by rail to Seattle and 
thence by boat to China and Japan. 

There was a time when in the West 
skepticism existed to a large extent, as 
to the benefits that would come to the 
cities on the Pacific Coast from the com- 
pletion of the Panama Canal. Because 
the Canal was to give the ports of Eu- 
rope a short, easy, direct route to the 
Orient, the shipping interests of the 
Pacific Coast were considered in danger 
of being practically cut off — their trade 
snatched away by European rivals. But 
Seattle kept on in its resolute support 
of the Panama Canal. In newspapers, 
magazines, through its wide-awake com- 
mercial organizations and representa- 
tives in Congress, it continually called 
the attention of manufacturers, export- 
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ers and importers to western possibili- 
ties, to the unbounded resources of 
Alaska, and the tremendous purchas- 
ing power lying undeveloped in Asiatic 
Russia, China, Japan, Australia, New 
Zealand and South America. It was 
Seattle which first petitioned the United 
States Government to recognize the new 
Republic of China that has done so much 
to bring about the cordial relations now 
existing between the two governments. 
It was Seattle which first conceived the 
idea of sending trade commissioners to 
the newly-awakened nations of the Ori- 
ent for the purpose of developing trade 
and commerce. It was Seattle which 
first demanded that the Government un- 
lock the great store-house of Alaska and 
laid the foundation for the two laws 
passed at the last session of Congress- 
which are to open Alaska's coal fields 
and give that country its much needed 
railroad. It was Seattle which for more 



than a decade led the cities of the coun- 
try in its persistent and continuous cam- 
paign for more and regularly run mer- 
chant ships that the growing commerce 
and industries of the country and par- 
ticularly of the West might not be re- 
tarded. That Seattle's judgment re- 
flected real foresight can now be read 
in the results. 

During the period that the Panama 
Canal has been in operation, or for the 
nine months ending March 31, 1915, the 
bulk of the trade going through the 
Canal from the Pacific Coast to the At- 
lantic Seaboard was greater by $8,000,- 
000 than that which reached Pacific 
ports from ports on the Atlantic, the to- 
tals being $29,707,273 and $21,383,- 
075, respectively. That the Canal has 
opened within less £han a year's time 
new markets in the Gulf States, Atlan- 
tic States, South America and Europe 
for the lumber, grain, flour, canned fish, 
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canned and dried fruits, sugar and wool 
of the Pacific Coast, in exchange for 
their manufactured articles, iron, steel 
and cotton, cannot be gainsaid. It is a 
remarkable showing, made under the 
most irregular conditions, with lumber, 
the Pacific Coast's principal industry, 
moving slowly in small quantities, with 
ships hard to obtain and still harder to 
enter ports of Europe because of the 
war. 

The foreign commerce of the Pacific 
Coast has also been making wonderful 
strides. Seattle and the Puget Sound 
District in spite of an exceedingly ad- 
verse lumber market, has overtaken San 
Francisco, and during the present year 
in imports has a number of times 
outstripped every port in the United 
States with the exception of New 
York. The exports and imports of this 
district have increased from $632,542 
and $11,561, respectively, in 1865, to 
$3,184,908 and $238,036 in 1885, to 



$43,843,173 and $7,378,328 in 1905, and 
to $55,391,565 and $55,012,215 in 1914. 
During the present year the gains have 
been so marked, in April the exports 
reaching the high total of $11,034,986 
and the imports $6,008,507, that if the 
same proportion is maintained the for- 
eign commerce of Seattle and Puget 
Sound will double itself before the end 
of the year. 

The largest items of exports from the 
Puget Sound District are lumber, grain, 
flour, cotton (raw and cloth), fish, 
fruits, meat products, dairy products, 
paper, iron, steel and copper. Imports 
consist chiefly of raw silk, tea, rice, tin, 
copper and Manila hemp. 

A SPLENDID HARBOR 

SEATTLE’S natural opportunities 
^ for harbor improvement are unlim- 
ited. Its harbor is everywhere deep. 
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easily accessible from the sea, and abso- 
lutely free from rocks or shoals, vessels 
bound for Seattle reaching their berth 
under their own steam in all weather. 
The warm Japan current also keeps Pu- 
get Sound, Elliot Bay, and the fresh 
water lakes of Seattle free from ice, the 
trees and grass of the Puget Sound Dis- 
trict being green the year around. In 
size the harbor can compete with any 
other in this country. 

Elliot Bay proper is two miles in di- 
ameter and embraces over four thousand 
acres. If the shore line of the East and 
West Water Way, each one thousand 
feet wide and over a mile in length. 
Smith’s Cove, Shilshole Bay, and the 
four miles of tidal, canalized Duwamish 
River be added, a deep, salt water front- 
age of thirty and one-half miles is ob- 
tained within the city limits. The inner 
or fresh water harbor includes Lake 
Union with forty feet of depth and sev- 
en miles of frontage, the shores of Lake 
Washington-Government ship canal, and 



a considerable part of the frontage of 
Lake Washington, a deep, wide, fresh 
water lake which bounds the city on the 
east and which is now connected through 
a great $3,000,000 concrete tide lock 
with Puget Sound. The lock will allow 
any vessel floating the Pacific Ocean to 
pass, being eighty feet wide and eight 
hundred twenty-five feet in length, and 
thirty-six feet in depth, an engineering 
work but slightly smaller than the great 
locks at Panama. When the canal is 
completed, ships can lie in either salt or 
fresh water. 

The docks of Seattle are of the pier 
type, about fifty in number. Until 1913 
they were all under private ownership. 
The construction of the Panama Canal, 
shortening the water route between Se- 
attle and New York eight thousand 
miles, resulted in the expenditure of $5,- 
000,000 for new public terminal 
wharves, warehouses, public grain ele- 
vators, cold storage plants, etc. The 
public terminals operated directly by a 
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Port Commission were designed to artic- 
ulate rail and water commerce with spe- 
cial reference to the leading Northwest 
commodities such as lumber, wheat, fish 
and fruit. Back of these wharves, ware- 
houses, etc., are great stretches of re- 
claimed tide lands — the established dis- 
trict for manufacturing plants and fac- 
tories, supplied with rail and water 
transportation, permitting of the most 
economical transfer of bulk cargoes, and 
providing an inexhaustible supply of the 
cheapest fuel and power anywhere to be 
found on the Pacific Coast, if not in the 
country. 

This wide manufacturing area was 
made with the earth washed from 
Seattle's hills, which before their re- 
moval had been a threatening impedi- 
ment to the continued growth of the 
city's business section. Over 34,000,- 
000 cubic yards of earth was removed 
from these hills, or more than one-eighth 
of the amount handled at the Panama 
Canal. 



But no task has been too overwhelm- 
ing for Seattle when plans for civic bet- 
terments have been at stake. No short- 
sighted policies have been tolerated 
when its future size and importance 
as a world port, a financial center, 
and a tourist center have been under 
consideration. Municipal improvements 
have been real civic achievements — typi- 
cal of its active, intelligent, resourceful 
community life. Great as the city's ex- 
penditures have been for harbor im- 
provements, for the development of its 
public-owned utilities, for widening and 
leveling its streets, for perfecting and 
beautifying its parks and boulevards, 
for providing numerous playgrounds for 
children, for building good roads, and 
for the care and construction of its ser- 
viceable public buildings, such as the 
new court-house and city hall, public 
schools, libraries, hospitals, etc., the peo- 
ple of the city have found compensation 
in money well spent and remarkably 
free from taint or graft, and a sound mu- 
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nicipal credit that has made strong ri- 
vals of conservative Eastern trust com- 
panies and bond houses for the city’s 
bonds and short-time loans. Its system 
of pure water from Cedar River, fed 
from numerous springs and glaciers 
high in the Cascade Mountains, together 
with the city’s naturally equitable cli- 
mate, has given Seattle the record of 
being the healthiest city in the world 
and with the lowest death rate in the 
United States. Its lighting system, in 
efficiency, public service and rate reduc- 
tion, has been called the best city-owned 
plant in America and has earned for 
Seattle the title of being the best lighted 
city in the country and the city with the 
cheapest power. 



THE CITY’S BANKS 

HPHE greatest single factor in the 
*** whole wonderful development of 
Seattle, outside of the character and en- 



terprise of its citizenship, was its banks. 
The city was but a frontier village — a 
saw mill camp, with a population of less 
than a thousand, when the first bank 
was established in 1870. It gave Seattle 
the distinction of being the only bank- 
ing town in the Puget Sound country 
and centered in Seattle what trade there 
was in that early day. From that time, 
however, until 1897, the year the first 
gold ship arrived from Alaska, the city 
passed through a period of struggles pe- 
culiar to a pioneering community. In 
1 889 it was almost destroyed by fire and 
for a long period suffered in the up- 
building because of inadequate railroad 
and water transportation facilities. It 
was a time when business was limited 
but faith abundant and credit justly 
given by the banks to trustworthy mer- 
chants who required it. 

With the discovery of gold in Alaska 
and the extension of the trans-continen- 
tal railroad lines into the city from Ta- 
coma, Seattle became almost in a day a 
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full fledged city — crowded with men 
from every part of the country, thrilled 
with the spirit of adventure and with 
one object — the Klondike Gold Fields. 
But many of those who came in search 
for gold became pleased with Seattle, its 
climate and opportunities and decided 
to cast their lot with the city on Puget 
Sound ; and the wisest of those who did 
reaped in the rich timber and agricul- 
tural fields of the State of Washington, 
almost as great, if not a greater harvest, 
than the luckiest sourdough in Alaska. 

At the close of 1897 the population of 
Seattle was estimated at 65,000. Its 
bank deposits reached the sum of $4,- 
904,000 and the bank clearings for the 
year totaled $86,045,228. Within the 



next three years the population in- 
creased to 80,000, bank deposits to $14,- 
464,000, and the bank clearings to 
$180,828,281. 

During the next ten years the ag- 
gressiveness of Seattle banks was again 
shown in the remarkable way they were 
instrumental in bringing new capital to 
the development of Seattle and the Pa- 
cific Northwest, and a larger number of 
the wealthy Easterners who invested 
their money in the West during this 
period became permanent and useful cit- 
izens of the future metropolis. The 
population of Seattle during this decade 
trebled itself and the bank deposits and 
bank clearings increased nearly five 
times. The population of Seattle in 
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1910 was 237,194, bank deposits $78,- 
370,000, and bank clearings $590,093,- 
304. 

Seattle at present has an estimated 
population of 330,834. It has twenty- 
nine banks with a combined capital of 
$7,930,700 and $80,829,770.98 in depos- 
its, $42,428,198.52 in loans, $15,273,- 
029.02 in bonds and $26,774,594.86 in 
cash and exchange. 



* 
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FORTY-TWO STORY L. C. SMITH BUILDING 




American Bank Building 

HOME OF THE AMERICAN SAVINGS BANK AND 
trcst co. 



The bank deposits of Seattle are 
more than forty per cent, of the total 
bank deposits of the State of Washing- 
ton and forty per cent, of the cash and 
exchange of the banks of Washington 
arc in the banks of Seattle. The clear- 
iLgs of Seattle banks amounted last year 
to $633,061,083. Real estate transfers 
during the past six months came to $6,- 
607,717.82 and building permits totaled 
$3,274,110. 

The gold which has come to Seattle 
frrni Alaska since 1898, the year the 
Government Assay Office was estab- 
lished in the city, amounted up to Jan- 
uary this year $227,539,655. The fish- 
eries of Puget Sound and Alaska pour 
into Seattle over $25,000,000 annually. 
An analysis of the above statitics cou- 
pled with the fact that the city is the 
terminus for seven trans-continental 
railroads and that the State of Washing- 
ton, the country back of Seattle, pro- 
duces 60,000,000 bushels of wheat annu- 
ally and millions of dollars every year in 
other agricultural products, as well af 
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great wealth in lumber and coal, show 
an amazing development. 

ALASKA’S WONDERFUL 
RESOURCES. 

r I % HE remarkable progress in Seattle’s 
commerce has been powerfully aid- 
ed by the city’s relative proximity to 
Alaska, a region whose vast wealth is 
just coming to be understood. 

In 1914 merchandise and treasure to 
the value of $66,500,000 moved between 
Alaska and the United States, an in- 
crease of $4,000,000 over 1913. Ship- 
ments from the continental United 
States to Alaska last year, according to 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic 
Commerce, Department of Commerce, 
aggregated $22,500,000, including ap- 



Hoge Buildinu 
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proximately $14,300,000 worth of man- 
ufactures, $6,200,000 worth of food- 
stuffs, and $2,000,000 worth of gold, sil- 
ver and miscellaneous materials, includ- 
ing foreign merchandise valued at $500,- 
000. As a market for the products of 
the United States Alaska, having a pop- 
ulation of only 65,000, is of equal im- 
portance with China with a population 
of 336,000,000. 

Alaska’s great purchasing power is a 
natural corollary of its enormous re- 
sources, mainly gold, copper, fishery 
products, and hitherto undeveloped beds 
of coal and other minerals. In the pe- 
riod since 1867 Alaska has given to the 
world 250 million dollars worth of gold, 
183 million dollars’ worth of fish, 65 
million dollars’ worth of seal and other 
aquatic fur skins, 20 million dollars* 
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worth of copper, nearly 6 million dol- 
lars' worth of whale, walrus and fish 
oils, 2 million dollars' worth of silver, 
and whalebone, coal, gypsum, marble, tin 
and vegetables in sufficient sums to bring 
her total output to more than $ 500 , 000 ,- 
000. This result has been achieved with 
a sparse population and an inadequate 
system of railway and other transporta- 
tion facilities. With the new era of 
Government railway construction recent- 
ly announced by the Department of the 
Interior the development of Alaska will 
be greatly accelerated and that Territo- 
ry, which already yields as much gold as 
the State of California, which produces 
half the world's salmon, and which in- 
cludes a domain as large as our area east 
of the Mississippi River and an acreage 
for tillage several times that of those 
sections of Norway, Sweden, and Russia 
of similar latitude with 11,000,000 souls, 
may be expected to attain an even great- 
er degree of industrial and commercial 
importance. 

Alaska's commercial relations are 
chiefly with the United States. Ship- 
ments to the United States last year 
were valued at $ 44 , 000 , 000 . Canned 
salmon, $ 18 , 000 , 000 ; Alaska cold, $ 14 ,- 
600 , 000 ; Canadian gold, $ 8 , 500 , 000 ; 
Alaskan copper, $ 8 , 300 , 000 ; fresh sal- 



mon, $ 750,000 ; seal and other fur skins, 
$ 600 , 000 , and miscellaneous fish and fish 
products from Alaska last year totaled 
$ 20 , 000 , 000 , or five times as much as 
imports of this class from Norway. Of 
salmon alone the United States bought 
from Alaska 200 million pounds in 1914 , 
or an average of two pounds per capita. 

Trade between the United States and 
Alaska has doubled in ten years. Ship- 
ments of merchandise to Alaska in- 
creased from $ 11 , 448,423 in 1904 
to $ 21 , 610,860 in 1914 , while re- 
ceipts of merchandise from Alaska have 
grown from $ 10 , 647,592 to $ 26 , 816 , 832 . 
Receipts of foreign gold from Alaska 
fell in value from $ 9 , 950,520 in 1904 
to $ 3 , 452,192 in 1914 , while those of 
domestic gold rose from $ 9 , 090,957 to 
$ 14 , 598,237 in 1914 , or double the sum 
of $ 7 , 200,000 paid by this country to 
Russia in 1 867 for the territory in ques- 
tion. 



SEATTLE'S ATTRACTIONS FOR 
THE TOURIST 

GEATTLE is also of surpassing in- 
^ teres t and attraction to the tourist. 
It is becoming one of the great conven- 
tion cities of the country and is overtak- 




LEARY BUILDING, HOME OK T1IE NATIONAL 
BANK Or COMMERCE 
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A OBOUP OF SEATTLE I103IES 



country. Of these the chief center of 
interest is Mt. Rainier, rendered accessi- 
ble by a government road for automo- 
biles to An elevation of perpetual snow. 

To get the most impressive view of 
Seattle, the approach to the city is best 
made by water. From off-shore there 



seems to be no limit to its extension. 
From the bay on one side is seen the 
rugged Olympic Mountains, whose 
snowy peaks form a border for a for- 
est of evergreen, at the foot of which 
appear scattered multitudes of summer 
homes and cottages. On the other side 




SEATTLE NATIONAL BANK, THE LARGEST BANK IN SEATTLE 
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LOOKING ACROSS PUGET SOUND TOWARD SEATTLE FROM THE HOME OF THE SEATTLE 

YACHT CLUB 

of the bay is seen the city itself. The rising tier above tier, can be seen many 

great sweep of tall buildings is the first of the beautiful homes, church spires 

to greet the eye. Back of these, as if and ornamental buildings of the city. 





SEATTLE GOLF CLUB WHERE SEATTLE BANKERS PLAY GOLF 
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SNQQUALMIE FALLS, ONE OF THE BEAUTIFUL SCENES, AN HOUR’S DRIVE OUT OF SEATTLE 



and beyond in the far distant back- of wharves, docks, grain elevators and 
ground the snow-covered Cascade Moun- manufacturing plants come into bold 
tains. relief and steam craft of every descrip- 

As one nears the city, its long chain tion are noticed plying their traffic in 






SHINGLE MILLS (LARGEST IN THE WORLD) ON THE NEW GOVERNMENT CANAL CONNECTING 
PUGET SOUND WITH LAKE WASHINGTON AT SEATTLE 



as many different directions. Looking 
southerly, one sees beautiful Mt. Rain- 
ier. Surely few places in America pre- 
sent such a magnificent assembly of 
mountains, hills, valleys, ravines, bays, 
lakes, blue sea, and forests of pine and 
cedar. 

In the city, the homes, business blocks 



and bank buildings are both in size and 
character representative of the newer 
and greater Seattle. Its splendid shops 
are as attractive as any to be found in 
the East; its public market as interest- 
ing as the quaint old French market of 
New Orleans. It is a city filled with 
ambitions and the bigness of the virile 



LOOKING ACROSS PUGET SOUND TO THE RUGGED SNOW-CAPPED OLYMPIC MOUNTAINS FROM 

KINNEAR PARK, SEATTLE 
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a portion op Seattle’s water front showing the forty-two story l. c. smith 

BUILDING AT THE RIGHT 



West; and the visitor who comes within 
its gates soon feels the thrill of anticipa- 
tion of the still greater city which is to 
come. 

The Seattle Commercial Club 

/"\NE of the most forceful factors in 
the civic welfare of the commercial 
and industrial development of Seattle is 
the Seattle Commercial Club, an organ- 
ization designed to advance no mere per- 



sonal interests, but having for its ob- 
ject the upbuiding of the moral and ma- 
terial interests of the city, the State and 
the nation. 

In order to best realize this purpose, 
the plan of organization is democratic, 
the New England town meeting form of 
government substantially prevailing, 
where each member is given the right 
of expressing his opinions, and where 
the policy is determined by the mem- 
bership, after a full and free exchange 
of views. 

The popular character of this civic 




A CLOSE VIEW OF THE SU3IMIT OF MOUNT RAINIER 
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LOOKING UP CHEERY STREET, THE CENTRE OF 

Seattle’s financial district 



and commercial association was shown 
in May last when the new club rooms 
were dedicated in the presence of more 
than 5,000 of the citizens of Seattle. 

The club rooms, occupying the whole 
top floor of the First avenue side of the 
Arcade Building, have been furnished 
and equipped in comfortable and hand- 
some style at a cost of over $50,000. 
From the club windows one gains a 
splendid view of Seattle's Harbor, with 
the snowy Olympic Range in the back- 
ground. 

The work of the club is divided into 
ten departments — agricultural, Alaska, 
civic, industrial, foreign trade, finance, 
wholesale and retail, waterways and 
transportation, publicity and conven- 
tions, and social and entertainment. 

Agricultural development of the State 
of Washington, the collection and dis- 
semination of full and accurate infor- 
mation about Alaska, helping to main- 
tain the United States Assay office and 
land office at Seattle, improving Mount 
Rainier National Park, upbuilding of 
the Bremerton Navy Yard, reservation 



for public use of the Lake Washington 
and West Waterway Shore lands (sav- 
ing the people of Seattle over $2,000,- 
000), and valiant work in behalf of 
laws to safeguard the interests of the 
people of the city and State — these are 
some of the things in which the Seattle 
Commercial Club has either taken the 
leading and active part or lent its help- 
ful co-operation to others working with 
the same ends in view. 

The departments relating to foreign 
trade, waterways and transportation 
have been especially active in promot- 
ing the foreign commerce of Seattle, 
and in improving transportation and 
harbor facilities. The Seattle Commer- 
cial Club was influential in securing leg- 
islation giving the city control of its 
harbor facilities. It is the aim of the 
club to keep in mind the great and rap- 
idly developing importance of Seattle 



f 




Northern Bank Building 

HOME OF THE NORTHERN BANK AND TRUST 
COMPANY 
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ro THE LEFT, NEW YORK BLOCK, HOME OF THE 
DEXTER HORTON NATIONAL BANK, AND THE 
DEXTER HORTON TRUST AND SAVINGS 
BANK. ON THE RIGHT, ALASKA 
BUILDING, HOME OF THE 8CAN- 
DINAVIAN-AMERICAN BANK 



as a world port, and to favor all wise 
measures for aiding this development. 

The committees on publicity and con- 
ventions have been active in bringing 
to Seattle a number of important gath- 
erings, the Shriners and American 
Bankers' conventions being two of the 
notable assemblies at Seattle this year. 

For its financial support the Seattle 
Commercial Club is dependent upon 
annual dues and initiation fees. By la- 
boring disinterestedly for the welfare 
of Seattle, and the community at large, 
it aims to enlist popular approval, and 
in this effort distinct success has al- 
ready been attained. 

The Seattle Commercial Club is 
wisely directed by the following official 
staff and board of trustees: Officers, 
president, Robert S. Boyns; first vice- 
president, Ernest Carstens ; second 
vice-president, W. E. Stevens; treas- 
urer, Earle R. Jenner; Otto A. Case, 
secretary; trustees, Fred W. Bert, Jr., 
Louis Baeder, G. E. Beechler, M. F. 
Brown, Roland W. Cotterill, M. J. 
Carkeek, A. B. Clark, Geo. B. Cole, Dr. 
J. E. Crichton, O. J. C. Dutton, Carl 
A. Ewald, Wm. F Eckart, Albro Gard- 
ner, Jr., Cassius E. Gates, M. A. Gott- 




5ECTION OF WASAINGTOX BOULEVARD, AT MT. BAKER PARK, SHOWING MT. RAINIER IN 

DISTANCE 
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TWO OF THE NEW DOCKS OF THE PORT OF SEATTLE 



stein, Fred Hoyt, H. E. Jones, M. V. 
Kellogg, Otto L. Luther, Clifford 
Wiley and W. H. Gorham. 

The very notable achievements already 
justly attributable to the energetic and 
well-directed efforts of the Seattle 



Commercial Club stamp it as one of the 
most effective instrumentalities in the 
upbuilding of the city, and give it a de- 
servedly high reputation among the 
commercial organizations of the United 
States. 



m 

The Fighting Edge 



TN an address which ex-President The- 
*“■ odore Roosevelt delivered before a 
large crowd assembled in the Court of 
the Universe on the San Francisco Ex- 
position grounds, July 21, occurs this 
stirring summons: 

“Finally, and most important, let us 
remember that there can be no effi- 
cient preparedness against war unless 
we prepare our own souls. If we be- 
come soft and flabby physically and 
morally, we shall fail. No nation ever 
amounted to anything if its population 
was composed of pacifists and poltroons, 
if its sons did not have the fighting 



edge, if its women did not feel as the 
mothers of Washington's continentals 
felt, as the mothers of the men who fol- 
lowed Grant and Lee felt ; men who are 
not ready to fight for the right are not 
fit to live in a free democracy. The 
only women fit to be wives and mothers 
in a free republic are those who feel 
that their sons are not sons of theirs 
unless when their country calls their 
souls are eager and their feet jubilant 
to answer the mighty trumpet note 
which announces that the hearts of men 
are being sifted out before the judg 
ment seat.” 
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American Bankers Association 

Official Programme of Forty-first Annual Convention at 
Seattle, Sept. 6 to 10, 1915 



F OR the entertainment of the dele- 
gates and guests attending the 
forty-first annual convention of 
the American Bankers Association, Sep- 
tember 6 to 10, the city of Seattle, 
Wash., by reason of its location in that 
“Wonderland of the Northwest/’ has 
right at hand unusual facilities ; and ex- 
tensive plans are being formulated and 
carried out. 

The committees of Seattle bankers, 
with the hearty co-operation of city au- 
thorities, representative organizations 
and clubs, have about completed the 
preparation of an attractive programme 
for the entertainment, education and 
pleasure of the visitors, which the nat- 
ural resources of that section afford. 

That this convention will be one of 
the most successful in the history of the 
Association there is no doubt, and a 
large attendance is already indicated 
for the various meetings of this vast or- 
ganization of the banking world. 



THE BUSINESS PROGRAMME. 

r | s HE details of the general pro- 
gramme for the convention at Se- 
attle will follow largely the form 
adopted for the conventions at Boston 
and Richmond. 

Monday, September 6. 

Association Committtee meetings in 
the morning. A meeting of the Execu- 
tive Council will take place at 2 o’clock 
in the afternoon at the Washington 
Hotel. 

Tuesday, September 7. 

The entire day will be given over to 
meetings of the Trust Company, Sav- 



ings Bank, Clearing House and Organ- 
ization of • Secretaries Sections, with 
morning and afternoon sessions. These 
meetings will be held in the Washington 
Hotel and in buildings adjacent thereto. 

Wednesday, September 8. 

The first day of the convention. In- 
vocation by Bishop Keator, of the Dio- 
cese of Olmypia. 

Addresses of welcome by Hon. Ernest 
Lister, Governor of Washington; Hon. 
Hiram C. Gill, Mayor of the city of 
Seattle; M. F. Backus, president of the 
Seattle Clearing House Association. 

Response to addresses of welcome by 
William A. Law, president American 
Bankers Association, who will then de- 
liver his annual address. 

Reports of officers. 

Reports of committees. 

At 1 1 o’clock, address, speaker to be 
announced later. 

Afternoon session — Routine business. 

Address by Hon. Henry D. Esta- 
brook, member of the New York Bar 
and one of the Empire State's most fa- 
mous orators. 



Thursday, September 9 

This session will be given over to the 
activities of the Agricultural Commis- 
sion of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, B. F. Harris, chairman. 

Afternoon session — Routine business. 

Election of officers. 

Address by Hon. William H. Taft, 
ex-President of the United States. 

Thursday evening — Organization 
meeting of the Executive Council, with 
installation of members-elect in Wash- 
ington Hotel. 

330 
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ENTERTAINMENT PROGRAMME 

'C'OLLOWING is an outline of the 
*** entertainment programme for each 
day, as arranged by the local commit- 
tees: 

Monday, September 6. 

Entertainment for visiting ladies at 
the Seattle Golf Club. At 2.30 p. m. 
automobiles will leave New Washington 
Hotel (and street cars from points in 
close proximity) for the club. Tea will 
be served at the club from 4 to 6 p. m. 
Music. 

Smoker for men at 8.30 p. m. at the 
Hippodrome. 

Tuesday, September 7. 

At 10 a. m. automobile trip through 
the city and over the boulevards, and 
yacht trip on Puget Sound under the 
auspices of the Seattle Yacht Club. 

At 8.30 p. m. concert in the Moore 
Theater, Second avenue and Virginia 
street; grand opera artists. 

Wednesday, September 8. 

Entertainment and luncheon for visit- 
ing ladies at the Sunset Club, Eighth 
avenue and University street. Autos 
will be provided. Music at the Club. 

At 9 p. m. grand ball and reception 
at the Armory. 

Thursday, September 9. 

Automobile rides for guests in and 
about the city and over the boulevards. 
Golf tournament for men at the Seattle 
Golb Club, beginning at 10 a. m. 

Friday, Sept 10. 

There will be no business sessions 
whatever on Friday and the entire day 
will be given up to a trip on Puget 
Sound. Two steamers will leave Col- 
man Dock at 9 a. m. and proceed to 
Bremerton, United States Navy Yard; 
pause, without disembarking, to allow 
guests to view the navy yard and dry 
docks; then on to Tacoma, where guests 
will be met by the entertainment com- 
mittee of the Tacoma bankers. The 



latter have arranged an interesting pro- 
gramme, including luncheon. The visit- 
ors will be returned to the boats at 5 
p. m. and should arrive at Seattle about 
6.30 p. m. 

Special Church Services. 

On Sunday evening, September 5, 
there will be special services in all the 
larger churches. 

Golf Privileges. 

Golf privileges at all the country 
clubs of Seattle will be extended to 
guests throughout the week. 

Washington State Bankers’ Conven- 
tion. 

The Washington State Bankers Asso- 
ciation will hold their annual conven- 
tion in Seattle on Monday and Tues- 
day, September 6 and 7, with hotel 
headquarters in the New Richmond Ho- 
tel, Fourth avenue and Main street, and 
convention and registration headquar- 
ters in the Seattle Clearing House As- 
sociation’s rooms, fourteenth floor of the 
Alaska Building, Second avenue and 
Cherry street. Outside of their con- 
vention hours and subsequent to Tues- 
day they will assist the Seattle bankers 
in entertaining the American Bankers 
Association guests. 

@ 

TRUST COMPANY SECTION. 

T HE twentieth annual convention of 
the Trust Company section will be 
held Tuesday, September 7, in connec- 
tion with the annual convention of the 
main Association. 

The past year has been one of activ- 
ity and the reports of the officers, the 
Executive Committee and the several 
committees to be made at that meeting 
will undoubtedly be of much interest to 
the membership of the Section. The 
relation of trust companies to the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, and the provision in 
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that act granting trust company powers 
to national banks are of such importance 
that it is hoped there will be a large 
attendance of the Section's membership 
so that the point of view of different 
parts of the country may be thoroughly 
elucidated. 

As the membership has already been 
advised, the Executive Committee, after 
full and thorough consideration of the 
matter, decided to test by friendly suit 
the constitutionality of Article K, Sec- 
tion 11, of the Federal Reserve Act 
granting trust company powers to na- 
tional banks. To that end the services 
of John G. Johnson of Philadelphia and 
Henry M. Campbell of Detroit were se- 
cured as counsel, and a test case has 
already been instituted in the courts of 
Michigan, the Attorney-General of the 
State joining with our counsel in this 
proceeding. Mr. Campbell is to deliver 
an address at the Seattle meeting and 
will explain his views as to this pro- 
vision of the Federal Reserve Act. It 
is intended also to have another ad- 
dress by a representative trust company 
official as to the attitude of trust com- 
panies toward the Federal reserve sys- 
tem. 

The programme as tentatively ar- 
ranged is as follows: 

Invocation. 

Address of welcome. 

Reply to address of welcome, and an- 
nual address of the president, Ralph 
W. Cutler, president Hartford Trust 
Company, Hartford, Conn. 

Report of the Executive Committee, 
Uzal H. McCarter, chairman, presi- 
dent Fidelitv Trust Company, New- 
ark, N. J. * 

Report of the Committee on Legisla- 
tion, John H. Mason, vice-president 
Commercial Trust Company, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 



Report of the Committee on Protective 
Laws, Lynn H. Dinkins, chairman 
Interstate Trust and Banking Com- 
pany, New Orleans, La. 

Report of the Secretary, Philip S. Bab- 
cock. 

Address, “Can Congress Confer Trust 
Powers Upon National Banks ?” Hen- 
ry M. Campbell, Detroit, Mich. 
Discussion — Speakers limited to five 
minutes each. 

Address. 

Discussion — Speakers limited to five 
minutes each. 

Roll-call of States, to be answered bv 
the vice-presidents of the Section in 
brief written reports dealing with the 
history of the trust companies in the 
several States during the preceding 
year, and with the conditions under 
which they are now operating, and 
other matters of interest now pertain- 
ing to them. (Vice-presidents may 
be heard from in brief addresses am- 
plifying or explaining any topics 
contained in their reports by giving 
previous notice of their intention to 
the secretary.) 

Election and installation of officers. 
Unfinished business. 

As the whole day has been set apart 
for the Section meetings, it is planned 
to have two sessions, morning and after- 
noon, so that it is hoped that there will 
be ample time at the afternoon session 
for the roll-call of States and for the 
reading of the reports of the State vice- 
presidents. These reports have always 
been of much interest and the several 
State vice-presidents have been request- 
ed by letter from the secreary's office 
to be prepared to make their reports in 
person, and where that is not possible 
to have them prepared and in the hands 
of the secretary before the date of the 
meeting. 
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Important Cities Through Which the 
Bankers Special Trains Will Pass 
Enroute to the Convention 



Spokane, Washington 

S POKANE, one of the cities at which 
west-bound bankers will stop on 
their way to the Seattle Conven- 
tion of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, owes its existence and much of its 
prosperity to the series of cascades and 
waterfalls of the Spokane River, which 
have made possible an immense power 
development, have encouraged manufac- 
turing, and have made the city a rail- 
road center and distributing point for 
the Inland Empire, a section as vast as 
that lying between the St. Lawrence and 
the Potomac rivers. 

Spokane lies midway between Glacier 
and Yellowstone national parks on the 
east and Puget Sound on the west, with 
the Rockies and the Cascades as eastern 
and western outposts. It is on the 
transcontinental lines of the Northern 
Pacific, Great Northern, Chicago, Mil- 
waukee & St. Paul, Oregon- Washington 
Railroad and Navigation Company 
(Harriman system) and Canadian Paci- 
fic, being served also by the Burlington 
and Chicago & Northwestern. 

The city of Spokane, which in 1900 
had only 36,000 inhabitants, had ifi 
1910 a population of 104,402, accord- 
ing to the Federal census bureau. The 
city has twelve banks, with a combined 
capital of $4,250,000, combined surplus 
of $1,568,773 and deposits of $30,997,- 
558, according to the statements of June 
23, 1915. 

The capital stock, 1914 dividends and 
surplus and undivided profits of Spo- 
kane banks are as follows: Fidelity Na- 
tional, capital $200,000, dividends eight 
per cent., surplus $63,548.05 ; Exchange 
National, capital $1,000,000, dividends 
eight per cent., surplus $294,129.71; 



Spokane & Eastern Trust Company, 
capital $1,000,000, dividends eight per 
cent., surplus $308,894.81 ; Old Na- 
tional, capital $1,000,000, dividends ten 
per cent., surplus $607,121.42; Wash- 
ington Trust Company, capital $200,- 
000, dividends ten per cent., surplus 
$46,727.25; Farmers & Mechanics, cap- 
ital $50,000, dividends ten per cent, 
surplus $5,815.70; Union Park, capital 
$25,000, surplus $2,842.92; Scandina- 
vian- American, capital $100,000, sur- 
plus $40,736.60 ; Spokane State, capital 
$50,000, dividends eight per cent., sur- 
plus $14,447.53; Bank of Montreal 
(branch), capital $16,000,000, surplus 
# 16 , 000,000 Union Trust & Savings 
bank, capital $ 500 , 000 , dividends six 
percent., surplus $ 159 , 523 . 66 ; Secur- 
ity State (organized this year), capital 
$ 25 , 000 , surplus $ 501 . 17 . 

Among the new industrial enterprises 
are the Long Lake water power devel- 
opment of the Washington Water Power 
Company, thirty miles northwest of the 
city, where 90,000 horse-power has been 
developed at a cost of $6,000,000; new 
union railroad terminals and lines cost- 
ing $22,000,000; the new $2,500,000 
Davenport Hotel, and the grade separa- 
tion project of the Northern Pacific now 
under way at an estimated cost of more 
than $3,000,000. 

Spokane leads all other cities of the 
United States in the comparative area 
of parks and playgrounds, there being 
1,933 acres of parks, or one acre for 
every fifty-eight inhabitants. Spokane 
also has the highest percentage of res- 
idents owning their own homes, 51.3 per 
cent., to give the exact Federal census 
figures, and the death rate is 8.88 — the 
second lowest in the country. 

Within the past year the city has com- 
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pleted at a cost of $4*16,000 a hand- 
some concrete bridge over Latah Creek, 
a tributary of the Spokane River. The 
bridge crosses the deep Latah Valley 
and is 1,070 feet in length. Its seven 
spans harmonize well with the surround- 
ing landscape. The central span is 139 
feet high and is sixty-three feet wide. 
The Monroe street bridge, which carries 
the traffic of one of the principal north 
and south arteries of the city, was built 
by the city at a cost of $4*88,204*. It is 
also of concrete and its middle span is 
the second longest concrete arch in the 
world, being 281.6 feet in length. 

Spokane, comparatively speaking, is a 
young city ; the first settlement was 
made here in 1872. The word “Spo- 
kane” means “Child of the Sun” to the 
Indian. In the short time of its exist- 
ence Spokane has paved 64.3 miles of 
streets at a cost of over $4,000,000. The 
paving of the street car companies 
amounts to twenty-nine miles. 

The building of the Davenport Hotel 
in Spokane entirely by local capital 
marks a stage of growth in the city's 
history that is regarded by business men 
of the Pacific Northwest as irrefutable 
proof of the confidence of men who 
know that Spokane’s place in the com- 
mercial world is permanently estab- 
lished. The hotel was built at a cost of 
$2,500,000, and throughout its construc- 
tion the underlying idea has been soft 
tones, shades and rich furnishings in 
preference to gaudy gilt and tinsel that 
was once the keynote in hotel building. 
The structure is twelve stories high and 
its equipment is as modern as it could 
be made. 

Work of a development nature that is 
in prospect in and about Spokane for 
this year includes the building of rail- 
road shops by the Spokane, Portland 
& Seattle Railroad. The railroad 
company announces that its contemplat- 
ed expenditure will be in the neighbor- 
hood of $750,000. 

As a center for tourists Spokane, in 
the heart of the empire extending from 
the Cascades to the Rockies and from 
Canada to Oregon, is attracting the at- 
tention of many thousands who travel. 
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LOWER FALLS OF THE SPOKANE RIVER 

III the heart of the city of Spokane, seen through the central arch of the Monroe street bridge. 
Tills span is 281.0 feet long, being t lie second longest concrete arch in the world. The following 
amounts of hydro -elec trie power are now developed on the Spokane river : 

W. W. P. Co Post Falls 15,000 H-P 

City of Spokane Up-River Station 8,000 H-P 

W. W. P. Co City Plant 12,000 H P 

Inland Empire System Nine Mile 10,000 H-P 

W W. P. Co. Long Lake 00,000 H P 

W. W. P. Co Little Falls 30,000 H-P 

172,000 H P 



Spokane sits at the meeting of all the 
highways of travel and trade. 

It has the tempered climate of the 
Pacific Coast — the cool breezes of sum- 
mer and the warmth from the Japan 
current to take away the chill of win- 
ter. All this in the dry, bracing atmos- 
phere of the highlands. 

In the valley, half plain and half 
mountain, through which flows the Spo- 
kane River, at a point where the slopes 
narrow and the hills close in, is the 
great, natural park in which has been 
built the city itself. It rises from the 
river banks up the hillsides to the 
north and to the south. Th$ business 
streets are down below; the homes arc 
on the slopes to the heights. Spokane 
stands unique as the only great city with 
a mountain waterfall in the very heart 
of the downtown district. Besides the 
very walls of the sky-scrapers the river 
plunges over rocky leaps in a cascade of 
foam. 

North, east, south and west from the 
city run the permanent, hard-surfaced 
highways — good roads built on a broad 
plan of utility and beauty. 

The city lies in the center of a trade 
territory having an area of 150,000 
square miles, extending from the Rock- 
ies on the east to the Cascades on the 



west and from British Columbia on the 
north to Oregon on the south. The 
heart of the city is bisected by the Spo- 
kane River, having a series of abrupt 
falls making possible the development 
of 400,000 horsepower of electrical en- 
ergy. Only 172,000 horsepower has 
been developed up to the present for 
the operation of Spokane street cars and 
the illumination of the city and to pro- 
vide power for the factories of Spokane 
and the surrounding country. 

The city itself is modern and sub- 
stantially built, with homes of great 
beauty crowning the surrounding hills. 
The proximity of power provides a good 
field for manufacturing, in which line 
much opportunity for development re- 
mains. The city's factory output is val- 
ued at $50,000,000 per year, and 10,053 
persons are employed in manufacturing. 
The city’s water supply comes from an 
underground river reached by deep 
wells, and the pureness of this water has 
been proven by numerous chemical and 
bacteriological examinations. In the 
warmest days of summer this water 
comes to the homes fresh and cool. 

The Inland Empire surrounding 
Spokane probably is unsurpassed in va- 
riety and richness of resources. The 
mines of this section yielded net profit? 
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in the form of dividends in 1914 of 
nearly $7*500,000. This district con- 
tains 250 billion feet of timber, includ- 
ing the largest stand of white pine in 
the world, and the sawmills in 1914 
manufactured lumber worth $14,723,- 
387. The wheat output annually ex- 
ceeds 50,000,000 bushels, while the 
fruit production in 1914 was valued at 
$8,000,000. The people of this district 
today consume more meat, butter, eggs, 
poultry and farm and garden products 
than they produce, because the cities are 
more fully developed than are the farm- 
ing regions. This makes the market of 
the farmer and stock raiser exception- 
ally promising. 

In the heart of this country are the 
millions of acres of the broad plateaus 
cut into districts by the valleys of the 
rivers. Approaching closer to the 
mountains, particularly to the north and 
the east, are the higher areas of the 
bench lands and the fertile mountain 
valleys. Generally speaking, it is a 
land of deep, black soils, varying great- 
ly in quality and body and in the condi- 
tions under which they are found and 
in the other soils and substances with 
which they are mixed. 

The total area is about 150,000 
square miles and the present popula- 
tion is in excess of 800,000. About 200 
incorporated towns and cities are in- 
cluded, the greatest of which is Spo- 
kane, situated close to the geographical 
center of the country and the natural 
commercial and industrial capital of the 
Inland Empire. 

The Palouse country to the south of 
Spokane and the Big Bend district to 
the west are famous grain belts. Live 
stock and dairying are coming to be 
practiced in these districts with splen- 
did results. In the Spokane River Val- 
ley and in the other mountain valleys, 
fruit growing and diversified farming 
are followed extensively. Here irriga- 
tion provides crop insurance. In north- 
eastern Washington and northern Idaho 
the settlers are clearing the lands from 
which lumbermen have taken the timber 
and are converting the region into a land 
of great productivity. 



For those who desire comfort in which 
to work and live twelve months in the 
year the Inland Empire is almost per- 
fect. The high chain of the Rockies 
shuts out the chill of winter and the hot 
winds of summer. Over the lower 
passes of the Cascades to the west and 
up the Columbia River from the Pa- 
cific come pleasant breezes, in summer 
to sweeten and refresh, in winter to 
bring warmth from the Japan current. 

The temperature record of Spokane is 
perhaps a fair average for the whole 
country. The annual normal tempera- 
ture is 48 degrees with a low monthly 
normal of 27 degrees and a high month- 
ly normal of 69 degrees. 

Spokane is situated in the midst of a 
region blessed with many mountain 
lakes, which are easily accessible by 
steam and electric railroads and by au- 
tomobile over surfaced highways. The 
mountain waterfall in the heart of the 
city gives a distinction not shared by 
any other city in the country. 



$ 



Tacoma 



T ACOMA is built upon the high- 
lands that overlook Commence- 
ment Bay, and Commencement 
Bay is a three-mile wide and practically 
bottomless arm of the sea that consti- 
tutes the head of navigation on Puget 
Sound. Vancouver, the explorer, said 
of Puget Sound and Commencement 
Bay: “Our ships, on entering these 
calm and peaceful waters, proceeded 
with due caution. The rugged appear- 
ance of the shore line suggested hidden 
rocks. Consequently instructions were 
given that sharp lookout be maintained 
and frequent soundings made. We 
were careful to keep away from the 
shores. Later on we came to know that 
our caution had been needless, for the 
waters of Puget Sound are of great 
depth and entirely free from hidden 
rocks, and along the shore lines the 
bows of our ships, in most places, would 
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have brushed against the highlands be- 
fore their keels touched bottom.” 

It is because of her wonderfully safe 
harbor that Tacoma has grown famous 
among shipping men; they know that 
there are no hidden dangers in Com- 
mencement Bay. There is but one real 
difficulty here encountered: Water 

depth is so great that anchorage is 
sometimes a problem; indeed, the Har- 
bor Government maintains a system of 
anchorage buoys, to which ships may be 
moored, for the anchor chains of the 
average ship will not find bottom at 
many locations in Commencement Bay. 
There is no bar at the entrance to the 
Straits of Juan de Fuca, Puget Sound’s 
outlet to the Pacific Ocean. The 
Straits and all the channels and arms 
of Puget Sound are of such width and 
depth that vessels come from the open 
ocean to wharf side without the aid of 
tug or pilot. 

It is this fine harbor that has made 
Tacoma the principal port on Puget 
Sound for foreign shipping. Her ex- 
ports for the calendar year of 1914 
amounted to $18,915,495. Imports for 
the same period were $17,997,488. 
Thus constituting a total foreign ship- 



ping for Tacoma of $36,912,97. 

Commercially, Tacoma stands prom- 
inent among the cities of the Northwest. 
All lines of wholesale business are con- 
ducted here on an elaborate scale. Her 
principal trade territory lies in the im- 
mediate vicinity and in the southwest- 
ern portion of the State. She has a 
very rich field, as well, east of the 
Cascade Range. This constitutes the 
splendid fruit regions of the Yakima 
and other valleys. 

In the way of manufacturing, Ta- 
coma is pre-eminent among the cities of 
the Northwest. Her great lumbering 
plants and flour mills constitute the 
most important and most active indus- 
trial business of the Pacific Coast coun- 
try. Lumber cut for 1914 was some- 
thing more than 800,000,000 feet. The 
flour and cereal output for the same pe- 
riod carried a value of $12,000,000. 

The financial well-being of Tacoma is 
supported by eight strong banks, carry- 
ing deposits of something more than 
$21,000,000. Tacoma banks bear an 
enviable reputation for soundness and 
conservative policy, for the various 
panics that have driven the banks of 
many other localities to extreme meth- 
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any time straining or endangering their 
credit, they have been able to finance 
the tremendous wheat and other ex- 
port traffic of the port. 

On March 1 , 1915, the Census Bu- 
reau of the Federal Government esti- 
mated Tacoma’s population to be 108,- 
500. Some other figures bearing upon 
population and residential conditions 
will be interesting. Tacoma’s census 
of children of school age puts the num- 
ber at 19,670. There are thirty grade 
schools, three high schools, three col- 
leges and five academies. There are 
two splendid hospitals now nearing 
completion. Tacoma’s birth rate is a 
fraction more than ten per thousand, 
and her death rate is just a fraction 
more than eight per thousand. 

If there is one condition more than 
all others in which the people of Ta- 
coma take pride it is in their homes. 
Tacoma is, indeed, a city of beautiful 
homes, and Tacoma is a city of rose 
gardens. The climate is peculiarly 
adapted to floral culture, and along all 
the streets in the wealthy sections of 
the city, and where the workman lives, 
as well, there is one long succession of 
beautiful lawns, dotted everywhere with 
flower beds. King Rose predominating. 
The visitor to Tacoma is always im- 
pressed with the beauty of the door- 
yards and the care with which they are 
maintained. 

Tacoma is the gateway to Rainier 
National Park, and it would be far 
amiss to close this brief sketch without 
mention of that wonderfully attractive 
region. The great snow-capped dome 
that towers high in the center of Rain- 
ier National Park stands guardian over 
the city of Tacoma. Indeed, it appears 
to be literally in Tacoma’s doorvard. 
One of the most magnificent automobile 
drives in the world leads from Tacoma 
to Rainier National Park, and directly 
to the great live glaciers that wind their 
mysterious way down the precipitous 
walls of the great mountain. The Na- 
tional Park is approached also by rail. 
The tracks of the Chicago, Milwaukee 
& St. Paul Railway reach to within 
seven miles of the park border, and vis- 



ods have never affected Tacoma’s banks. 
Out of their own resources, without at 
itors traveling by rail are conveyed 
from Ashford to Longmire Springs by 
a system of comfortable automobile 
buses. Many tourists, however, make 
tiie journey from Tacoma by automo- 
bile. 



$ 



Portland 

By Chamber of Commerce Publicity 
Department. 

I I KE signals from the metal 

j throat of the old Liberty Bell 
have come the calls from Port- 
land, Oregon, asking the people of the 
world to come and inspect her location 
at the junction of the two mightiest 
rivers of the West— one hundred miles 
from the sea — and where freight rolls 
into her terminal yards instead of arriv- 
ing behind puffing, steaming engines. 

This year Portland is considering 
herself fortunate as to location. The 
bankers of the country must pass 
through the chief city of Oregon in go- 
ing to or away from their convention on 
Puget Sound. Portland’s 282,000 peo- 
ple will “greet you with a rose’’ and 
everyone of them will be ready to im- 
press the financial giants of America 
with the fact that Portland is the dis- 
tribution point for 254,000 square miles 
of the fertile lands constituting the Co- 
lumbia River Basin. In area larger 
than the total combined acreage of any 
groupings of the New England States, 
every square mile of it drains into Port- 
land on a water-level system of rail 
lines, or on the bosom of the waters 
of the Columbia and Willamette 
Rivers. 

Portland will welcome the bankers in 
a body, in groups, or one at a time. And 
when on the ground Portland will un- 
dertake to stand on its merits in nego- 
tiating a perpetual loan of good will 
and kindly feeling. 

When the general boom of ten years 
ago began to inflate values and encour- 
age many Western cities to an unwar* 
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ranted mushroom growth, Portland “sat 
tight.” Portland men had the money 
in cash, and those were the men whose 
brains, foresight and thrift had made 
the city. They did not want a boom. 
And Portland has never had a boom. 

Her remarkable growth began in 
1907, when the great timber lands of 
the state (Oregon having one-sixth of 
the standing timber of the United 
States) began to send out materials to 
the great mills, and when settlement of 
interior farm lands became a movement 
of magnitude. Year by year that 
growth has been maintained, as is evi- 
denced by the following summarized 
statement : 



Area of City (Square Miles) 

Population 

Bank clearings 

Exports 

Postal receipts 

Assessed valuation 

Water earnings 

Telephones in use 

Fire Bureau 

Police Bureau 

Expended since 1907: 

For buildings 

School purposes 

Paving streets 

Sewers 



To-day Portland has nineteen banks 
with deposits of $68,448,682.22. 

Portland has the only fresh water 
harbor on the Pacific coast, with thirty- 
two feet of water on the Columbia River 
bar at mean low tide, and a channel of 
twenty-eight feet depth. Among the 
1914 exports were 7,796,378 bushels of 
wheat, 424,455 barrels of flour and 
166,000,000 feet of lumber. The total 
value of Portland exports amounted to 
$19,961,656 in that year, and went to 
forty-six foreign countries. 

Portland has no rivals in America as 
a place to establish a home. It never 
freezes, never snows. There never has 
been a “big wind” or a tornado; it 



1907. 1915. 



44.04 


70 


225,000 


282,000 


$350,032,422.11 


$598,686,525.50 


11,826,268.00 


19,961,656.00 


578,822.7 6 


1,189,755.09 


215,579,835.00 


307,918,080.00 


639,083.80 


859,473.85 


20,421 


57,156 


343,608.93 


553,914.73 


147,357.10 


398,254.35 




$103,118,310.00 




15,629,494.95 

19,787,057.20 

3.442,740.00 
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never gets too warm, and there has 
never been a crop failure in Western 
Oregon. Portland has the best drink- 
ing water in America and enough of it 
for 5,000,000 population. The rains 
wash the air that Portlanders breathe, 
they wash the streets of impurities and 
more Portlanders live to be one hundred 
years old than in any other city on 
earth. 

San Francisco 

The Financial, Industrial and Com- 
mercial Metropolis of the Pacifiic 
Coast 

(Prepared by the Information and Statistical 
Department of the San Francisco Chainbea 
of Commerce) 

C HARLES M. SCHWAB, presi- 
dent of the Bethlehem Steel 
Company, during his recent visit 
to San Francisco said: “I believe that 
the United States is destined to be- 
come the hub around which the world’s 
industries will revolve, and I believe 
that San Francisco with its wonderful 
harbor will become the most important 
factor of the country in the trade with 
the Orient.” This belief that San 
Francisco is destined to play a very im- 
portant part in the commerce of the 
world is gradually becoming fixed in 
the minds of eastern business men. We 
of the West know that the geographi- 
cal, topographical and political posi- 
tion of San Francisco, together with its 
great natural advantages, not the least 
of which is its port — the largest land- 
locked harbor in the world — has as- 
sured its place among the great cities 
of the world. San Francisco to-day is 
the metropolis of the Pacific Coast. 
Its bank clearings for 1914 were $2,- 
516,004,817 — more than 150 million 
dollars greater than the combined 
clearings of the next three largest coast 
cities. San Francisco bears the same 
relation to the Pacific Coast that New 
York does to the nation. 



For the year 1914 San Francisco 
ranked: 

1st in actual value of land and im- 
provements per capita; 

3rd in average capital per national 
bank; 

5th in building contracts; 

5th in foreign imports; 

5th in total national banking capi- 
tal ; 

7th in foreign exports of domestic 
goods ; 

8th in bank clearings; 

11th in number of manufacturing es- 
tablishments. 

Over one-half the population are sav- 
ings bank depositors. 

The total amount expended in the re- 
building of San Francisco is equal to 
the cost of the Panama Canal. 

San Francisco has a lower percent- 
age of bonded debt to the assessed val- 
uation than any larger city in the Uni- 
ted States. 

Of the eleven principal cities of the 
United States San Francisco has the 
lowest percentage of mortgage indebt- 
edness on real estate and the highest 
actual valuation of land and improve- 
ments per capita. 

These indisputable facts prove con- 
clusively that San Francisco i s a 
strong and sound financial center; in 
fact, the largest west of Chicago, and 
is the undisputed financial, commercial 
and industrial metropolis of the Pacific 
Coast or the regional bank would not 
have been located here. 

The largest fruit and vegetable can- 
nery in the world is located in San 
Francisco, and the only chocolate, per- 
fume and glass works on the Coast are 
doing a big business here. The larg- 
est shipbuilding plant, dry dock, coop- 
erage and cordage factory in the West 
are located here, where nearly every 
variety of manufactured article is to be 
found. 

In speaking of San Francisco, the 
metropolitan area, or what is better 
known as greater San Fifencisco, is 
often referred to. The city itself is a 
consolidated city and county occupy- 
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ing 46 Vj square miles, situated on the 
end of a peninsula surrounded by wa- 
ter on three sides — the Pacific Ocean 
on the west, San Francisco Bay on the 
east and north, and the Golden Gate 
on the north. 

Nature has decreed that San Fran- 
cisco is to be a large city. In time it 
will undoubtedly be the second largest 
city on the continent. With the rich 
trade of the Orient, as yet undeveloped, 
with steamer lines now running direct 
to China, Japan, Australia, New Zea- 
land, Alaska, British Columbia, Philip- 
pines, Mexico and all of Central and 
South America, to say nothing of addi- 
tional lines which will operate through 
the Panama Canal; with an Oriental 
population greater than that of Europe, 
and the Chinese Republic just awaken- 
ing, there is no reason to doubt that San 
Francisco will reach second place. 
While the whole Pacific Coast is bound 
to benefit by this increase in trade and 
the influx of immigration from Europe, 
we claim San Francisco will receive the 
lion's share, due to her present pre- 
eminence commercially, industrially 
and financially, and the fact that na- 
ture has provided the back country and 
the only real harbor on the Pacific 
Coast. 

It is of interest to note that the total 
value of all shipments eastbound 
through the Panama Canal for the first 
six months the waterway was open were 
greater out of San Francisco than the 
combined shipments of all other Pacific 
Coast ports, including Hawaii. 

In area the Bay of San Francisco 
covers over 420 square miles and has 
a shore line, exclusive of navigable in- 
lets, of 100 miles. The city and county 
(consolidated) of San Francisco has a 
water frontage on the bay of ten miles. 
The pierhead line is 800 feet from the 
bulkhead line and is fixed by the Uni- 
ted States Government. At present 
there is a total completed sea wall of 
15,000 feet in length, thirty-four com- 
pleted piers, and three planned, from 
600 to 1,000 feet in length and from 
100 to 200 feet in width. The total 
berth space of all piers is 48,728 



lineal feet. The dock area of all piers 
is 3,471,697 square feet. 

Deep water is found at all the docks 
and wharves on the San Francisco 
water front. Typhoons and hurricanes 
are unknown, and the greatest Pacific 
liners dock without difficulty in any 
weather and at all stages of the tide. 
Ten fathoms is the average depth in 
the bay, so that safe anchorages are 
obtainable at all times. A depth of six 
and seven fathoms is reached at the end 
of all the piers. The only transport 
docks owned by the United States are 
at San Francisco. 

The opening of the Panama Canal 
has created a profound revolution in 
trade and industrial conditions on the 
Pacific Coast. The effect of this revo- 
lution has not as yet been accurately 
estimated, but it is fair to say that the 
man on the Pacific Coast has been en- 
abled to turn his face from the setting 
sun and to regard the East with the 
awakening realization of a new field of 
operation. 

Heretofore the great pressure of 
eastern business has forced the western 
manufacturer and jobber to the very 
rim of the continent. The smallest 
business area has been enjoyed on the 
Pacific Coast for the distribution of 
goods, while the eastern jobbing hous- 
es or manufacturers* agents have ex- 
tended their operations to much of the 
territory that should naturally belong 
to San Francisco and other Pacific 
Coast centers. The opening of the 
canal seemed certain to effect this con- 
dition, and when the rates which had 
been established through the canal an- 
nounced, with tolls, were forty per cent, 
below those expected, without tolls, the 
full force of the revolution commenced 
to be felt. The effect of these rates 
demand that the great bulk of products 
destined for Pacific Coast points from 
a large eastern section will come by wa- 
ter to San Francisco harbor and other 
Pacific Coast ports, thus to be distribu- 
ted to local centers of consumption. 

Coupled with these exceedingly low 
rates, the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission of the United States, in the 
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now famous Long and Short Haul case 
and the Intermountain case, has estab- 
lished conditions even more favorable 
to the Pacific Coast. These decisions 
make it only possible for the railroads 
to compete with the water rate estab- 
lished through the canal at the expense 
of the demoralization of much of their 
intermediate business. The practical 
effect seems to be that the railroads will 
prefer to handle business from San 
Francisco to interior points at a profit, 
rather than to handle the business from 
eastern points to the same places by 
rail at a loss. Thus, San Francisco, 
which at one time, was the terminus of 
a railroad or two, has now become the 
beginning of great railroad systems. 

The effect of this new order will 
probably be felt as far east as the 
Rocky Mountains, and the western busi- 
ness man can look with confidence to 
the expectation of the natural western 
territory which is tributary to western 
ports. 

The natural thing for middle west- 
ern manufacturers, under this new or- 
der, will be to establish factories on 
the Pacific Coast to care for the Pa- 
cific Coast business. Fortunately, the 
growing population of the Pacific 
Coast area makes this an attractive 
thing. There are at the present time 
some six million people west of the 
Rocky Mountains, half of whom are 
in the State of California. The West 
is the most rapidly growing portion of 
the United States, and California, with 



all its wonderful resources and ability 
to sustain a great population, will 
doubtless enjoy a continuous growth, 
which will make it a great market for a 
growing industrial activity. With the 
growth of the Pacific Coast San Fran- 
cisco will keep pace and with the devel- 
opment of the vast Oriental trade which 
is now in its infancy the port of San 
Francisco will easily become the sec- 
ond largest city in the country. 

@ 

Los Angeles 

By Frank Wiggins, Secretary Los An- 
geles Chamber of Commerce 

L OS ANGELES, “Nuestra Senora 
la Reina de Los Angeles/’ “Our 
Lady, Queen of the Angels/’ pro- 
nounced “Loce Ahng-hay-les.” Me- 
tropolis of Southern California, the 
Land of Sunshine, “Where Nature 
Helps Industry Most.*’ 

The progress and development of Los 
Angeles from a Mexican pueblo of a 
few decades ago to a modern American 
city of 550,000 inhabitants is a marvel- 
ous but truthful tale, and a fascinating 
study. No one thing could have pro- 
duced the results that have been 
achieved. 

The broad, basic foundation is, of 
course, climate. Southern California 
has the finest climate in the world as 
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its peculiar, permanent asset, that can- 
not be taken away. 

Los Angeles, by reason of its climate, 
first gained prominence as a tourist city. 
Time was when the envious and the in- 
credulous declared that Los Angeles 
would ultimately stop growing and fall 
of its own weight, because climate was 
its only attraction and tourists its only 
support. But the tourist of yesterday 
has become the permanent resident of 
today, and he has brought his money, 
his capable hands and brain and his 
friends and relatives. 

So it is that Los Angeles has grown 
from a village of 11,000 inhabitants in 
1880 to a metropolitan city of 550,000 
souls in this year of grace 1915 . In 
earlier years people had to be educated 
and argued into coming here. Now the 
campaign of education has become a 
campaign of service. Our problem now 
is not so much how to get people here 
as how to care for them properly — as to 
employment and recreation — after they 
arrive. That our efforts are being 
crowned with success is best shown by 
the results achieved. 

Los Angeles is a seaport with a har- 
bor fifteen miles from the heart of the 
city. It has one of the finest harbors 
in the country — a great breakwater two 
miles long, built bv the Federal Gov- 
ernment. at a cost of more than $3,000,- 
000, and an inner harbor upon which 
the city is expending $10,000,000, with 
more to follow. The inner harbor has 
17,000 feet of wharves with slips 200 
feet wide, deep enough to accommodate 
large deep-sea ships. Upwards of 
twenty steamship companies are now 
doing business with foreign countries 
through the port of Los Angeles, or are 
preparing to do so. 

The opening of the Panama Canal 
has revolutionized the world's com- 
merce, and to the profit of Los Ange- 
les. It opens the markets of the world 
to the products of the Southwest, and 
our own vast empire to the products of 
the East. The canal reduces freight 
charges from the Pacific Coast to the 
Atlantic sixty-five per cent. It elimi- 
nates nearly 8,000 miles of water haul, 



and shortens by sixteen days the time 
between Los Angeles and Europe and 
South America. 

Los Angeles has no less than six 
transcontinental railroad routes — the 
Sunset route of the Southern Pacific, 
the Ogden route and the Shasta route 
of the same system; the Santa Fe sys- 
tem, the Salt Lake system and the Rock 
Island system. 

Los Angeles is set down midway be- 
tween the mountains and the sea, within 
an hour’s ride of either. In fact, one 
may start after breakfast from Los An- 
geles, snowball on the slopes of the 
Sierra Madre Mountains, ride to the 
sea through the blossoming citrus 
groves of the foothill cities, and the 
sugar beet fields and truck gardens of 
the lower levels, bathe in the ocean 
(even though it be winter) and get 
back to the city in ample time for din- 
ner and the theater — all in the same 
day ! 

© 

TOS ANGELES has an area of 288 
square miles and an assessed valua- 
tion of $ 500 , 800,000 on a fifty per cent, 
basis, placing it easily in the billion 
dollar class. It stands fifth among the 
cities of the United States in building 
operations. Even during 1914 — a year 
of great business depression — the build- 
ing permits totaled over $ 17 , 000 , 000 . 
In normal times they amount to from 
$ 24 , 000,000 to $ 30 , 000,000 annually. 

In hotels, theaters, high-grade office 
buildings and apartment houses Los 
Angeles is excelled by no other city in 
the country. It is a city where the pop- 
ulation is largely made up of people 
with money and leisure. 

While Los Angeles has not, until re- 
cently, ranked as a manufacturing city, 
its growth in this direction has been 
astonishing. In 1914 the manufactur- 
ing output was $ 128 , 300 , 000 , from 
2,100 establishments, great and small. 
It is estimated that labor is twenty per 
cent, more efficient in Los Angeles than 
elsewhere, because of the better climate. 
Products which are affected by heat or 
cold while in process of manufacture 
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can be produced in Los Angeles the 
year round. Moreover, Los Angeles has 
cheap fuel in crude oil. This city is the 
metropolis and business center of the 
fields which produced over 100,000,000 
barrels of oil last year. It is also the 
largest lumber receiving port in the 
world. 

Los Angeles is now developing power 
in connection with its $23,000,000 aque- 
duct. An ultimate capacity of 120,000 
horse-power is expected from this 
source, which will be sold to manufac- 
turers and others needing it. Natural 
gas is piped from the oil fields. A sec- 
ond pipe line now projected will in- 
crease the capacity to 74,000 cubic feet 
of gas per day. Several companies sup- 
ply artificial gas. 

T^HE city has thirty- two financial in- 
stitutions with deposits of approx- 
imately $200,000,000. v The bank clear- 
ings for 1914 were $1,145,167,110 and 
the banks are in exceptionally good 
condition. 

The death rate is only 11.50 per 
thousand — lower than that of any other 
large city. The death rate of infants 
under one year of age is the lowest 
(with one exception) in the United 
States. Our public school system em- 
braces 150 grade schools, nine interme- 
diate schools, eight high schools and 
two junior colleges, besides numerous 
finishing schools and colleges privately 
conducted. There are several well- 
managed, well-equipped municipal play- 
grounds. A free city library with 
twenty branches and 200,000 volumes 
ranks very high among the municipal li- 
braries of the country. 

Los Angeles is the geographical and 
trade center of a great, productive and 
remunerative agricultural and horticul- 
tural empire. It began, of course, with 
citrus fruits — oranges and lemons. But 
while the citrus fruit output is 48,000 
carloads, valued at $33,000,000, it is 
but one important item out of many. 
Many other lines of agriculture and hor- 



ticulture have been developed. Take 
the great Imperial Valley, for instance, 
which a dozen years ago was a bare 
desert. Now the valley yields from 
$10,000,000 to $12,000,000 worth of 
products yearly. A notable feature is 
the output of cantaloupes, about 5,000 
carloads, ripened in advance of any 
other melon crop and despatched to 
eastern markets in trainloads. The 
raising of cotton (75,000 bales yearly), 
of alfalfa, livestock, dairying and other 
similar lines have placed the Imperial 
Valley in a class by itself. 

Southern California is the center of 
the lima bean industry, and of walnut 
raising; of olives and olive oil. Decid- 
uous fruits are an important and grow- 
ing feature. Grape growing and wine 
making are typical of the country, with 
yields estimated in seven figures. The 
beet sugar output alone is estimated at 
$16,000,000. 

The Southern California climate and 
soil, with irrigation, lend themselves pe- 
culiarly to intensive farming. The land 
is capable of supporting many millions 
more people than now occupy it, and 
intensive farming is being carried on by 
the most modern methods. Intensive 
farming and orcharding, too, are giving 
Southern California a number of splen- 
did, thriving small cities with every ad- 
vantage, that are attracting a fine class 
of citizens. 

Los Angeles is also the business cen- 
ter of a great mineral empire extending 
beyond the boundaries of Southern Cal- 
ifornia into Mexico, Arizona and Ne- 
vada. Besides this, the mineral output 
of seven Southern California counties 
cuts no small figure in the total mineral 
production of the State. Careful esti- 
mates show that the seven counties are 
responsible approximately for fifteen 
per cent, of the entire output of the 58 
counties ; and that Los Angeles and Or- 
range counties along produce ten per 
cent, of the entire mineral output of the 
commonwealth. About twenty-five dif- 
ferent mineral products are found in 
Southern California. Los Angeles 
County stands fourth among the coun- 
ties of the State in the value of its min- 
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eral output. Orange County ranks 
fifth, and this same little county ranks 
third in the value of its petroleum yield. 

OS ANGELES Chamber of Com- 
merce, a private corporation with 
over 3,000 members, is one of the lead- 
ing boosters and doers for Los Ange- 
les and Southern California. It is com- 
posed of business and professional men 
and is entirely non-partisan. One ot 
its chief functions is to supply informa- 
tion regarding Los Angeles and South- 
ern California, to entertain people 
worth while and to assist in the devel- 
opment of our resources in a sound and 
proper manner. 

In its own building, the chamber 
maintains an exhibit of Southern Cali- 
fornia products which is visited by an 
average of 185,000 people yearly. The 
chamber has also taken charge of the 
Southern California exhibit at all the 
fairs and expositions in the United 
States, and at several foreign exposi- 
tions during the past twenty-one years. 
A permanent exhibit is also maintained 



/at Atlantic City on the famous board 
walk. The chamber also maintains 
daily illustrated lectures in its Los An- 
geles assembly hall, and distributes 
several million pieces of literature 
yearly. 

There are opportunities in Los An- 
geles and Southern California for the 
man with money, for the man of brains 
and skill, and for the man with the 
ability and willingness to work, which I 
firmly believe, cannot be rivalled. Oth- 
ers will fare no better here than else- 
where. This is indeed the place ‘‘Where 
Nature Helps Industry Most.” 

San Diego 

I N the extreme southwestern corner 
of the United States is a spot far- 
famed for its wealth, beauty and 
climate, a realm in which Nature has 
displayed her handiwork in a pleasing 
and most lavish manner. Here, under 
the warm sun and azure skies, caressed 
by the deep blue waters of the placid 
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STREET SCENE,* SAN DIEGO, CAL. — PLAZA, ELECTRIC FOUNTAIN, WEATHER KIOSK 



Pacific, one finds San Diego County, 
San Diego City, and, like a huge sap- 
phire, sparkling in the golden light, the 
“Harbor of the Sun.” 

San Diego is a live, up-to-date, pro- 
gressive city. There are prospects for 
the business man, the professional man 
and the wage-earner. The community is 
made up of enterprising people, and San 
Diego extends a hand of welcome to all 
who are equipped, mentally, financially 
and physically, to enter into the great 
w r ork of building up a new city, the “Fu- 
ture Metropolis of the Pacific Coast.” 
San Diego expects and desires the citi- 
zens who come to make this city their 
home, to become identified with her in- 
terests. She needs energetic, broad- 
minded men who can create, and who 
can give evidence of that spirit of loy- 
alty that is essential to the progress and 
growth of any community. 

San Diego is the first United States 
Port-of-Call north of Panama and but 



86 miles from the great circle traversed 
by vessels voyaging to and from the 
Orient. It is one of the three ports on 
the Pacific capable of handling the 
largest ocean-going vessels. It has natu- 
ral channel waters deeper and wider 
than those of Boston, Baltimore or 
Philadelphia. Shipping is not jeopar- 
dized by insidious currents or treacher- 
ous reefs, and storms are practically un- 
known. 

At the present moment no factor en- 
ters into the consideration of the future 
quite so much as the completion of an 
eastern outlet by rail. This work will 
be finished by the first of the year, 
bringing the city in direct touch not only 
with the Imperial Valley, but with the 
immense territory known as the Great 
Southwest, containing over 50,000,000 
acres of land. 

Of more or less importance are the 
following other factors: First, climate 

unexcelled by any city in this country 
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or any other; second, the holding for 
the entire year 1915 of one of the most 
beautiful expositions ever offered to the 
public; this was started when the city 
had a population of but 40,000; to-day 
the metropolitan district contains 109,- 
000; third, owing to late developments 
in foreign countries, San Diego is of 
great strategic importance to the gov- 
ernment, as evidenced by the construc- 
tion of the most powerful wireless in 
the world, coaling station, etc. ; fourth, 
the changed economic condition brought 
about through the opening of the Pana- 
ma Canal. 

That San Diego is well equipped 
with financial institutions is evidenced 
by the fact that twelve banks on the date 
of the last call of the comptroller had a 
total capital of $2,161,100, surplus and 
profits of $2,088,269, deposits of $18,- 
161,695, and loans aggregating $15,- 
706.822. 



Salt Lake City 

By S. H. Clay, Secretary Salt Lake 
Commercial Club 

S \LT LAKE CITY’S geographical 
location makes it the natural in- 
dustrial, financial and transporta- 
tion center of an inland empire. It is 
the capital of a great State, which in 
itself is so rich in opportunities and re- 
sources that, bounteous though the yield 
in the past has been, the possibilities 
have scarcely been indicated. It is the 
center of Salt Lake Valley, situated at 
the foot of the great Wasatch Range on 
the east, while on the west are the dis- 
tant peaks of the Oquirrh Mountains. 
The Jordan River passes through the 
western part of the city on its way from 
Utah Lake to Great Salt Lake. Nu- 
merous snow-fed streams of pure water 
find their way through the valley to the 
river and lake, from magnificent moun- 
tain gorges, giving a water supply un- 
equalled for purity and sufficient in 
quantity to supply many times the pres- 
ent population (estimated for 1915 at 
126.000). Mineral springs of hot wa- 



ter, superior to the noted medicinal wa- 
ters of Europe, are located within the 
limits of the northern part of the city. 

Salt Lake City’s climate is unsur- 
passed with its brilliant sunshine tem- 
pered with sea breeze and mountain 
breeze, a mixture not found elsewhere 
in the world. 

Nature has aided man in making this 
city one of the most attractive in the 




MAIN STREET, LOOKING NORTH FROM FOURTH 
STREET, SALT LAKE CITY 



world. Overlooking the great valley, 
with the shimmering inland sea at its 
feet, no better spot in which to build a 
modern city could have been found in 
all the West. From the campus of the 
State University on a mesa a hundred 
feet higher than the business portion of 
the city, one has a view of the whole 
valley, mountains, lake and city. Be- 
low are the broad tree-lined streets with 
handsome, attractive homes. Here and 
there a great mansion or a lofty steeple 
towers above the foliage. Further on 
are stately office buildings with the mag- 
nificent city and county building, the 
State’s new capitol, the world famous 
Mormon Temple and Tabernacle, the 
hotels, churches, etc. 

The agricultural products of the 
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country tributary to Salt Lake are the 
most varied on the American continent. 
The upland stretches of Utah land, not 
susceptible to cultivation, support hun- 
dreds of thousands of cattle, sheep and 
horses. Large areas are covered with 
great forests of pine, spruce and cedar 
of great commercial value. 

If all the agricultural lands tributary 
to Salt Lake and all the surrounding 
livestock ranges were unproductive, the 
city would still be an important center 
on account of the great mining industry 
and the enormous traffic due to the op- 
eration of the most extensive smelting 
plants in the West. Almost within 
sight of the city is the mining camp of 
Bingham, home of the world’s greatest 
copper mine, the Utah Copper and many 
other heavy producers. Two thousand 
men are employed here and 23,000 tons 
of ore are shipped to the smelters daily. 
Within a hundred miles of Salt Lake 
City are mines that have paid $8,973,- 
000 in dividends in the last year. 

Salt Lake City has built up a con- 
siderable manufacturing industry as a 



result of its position as a distributing 
center and its natural advantages. Fig- 
ures compiled last year show some 780 
manufacturing plants in the State, fully 
one-half of which are in or near Salt 
Lake City. The products of the State 
factories range from mining machinery 
and structural steel to knitted fabrics, 
and include sugaP, salt, fire clay, Port- 
land cement, candy, chocolate, canned 
and pickled goods. 

Salt Lake City has the following 
banks with a combined capitalization of 
$5,800,000: Bankers Trust Company, 
Deseret Savings Company, Farmers and 
Stockgrowers Bank, Merchants Bank, 
McCornick & Co., bankers; Salt Lake 
Security and Trust Company, Utah 
Savings and Trust, Walker Bros., 
bankers ; Tracy Loan and Trust, Conti- 
nental National Bank, Deseret National 
Bank, National Bank of the Republic, 
National City Bank, National Copper 
Bank, Utah State National Bank, Co- 
lumbia Trust Company. 

Bank clearings for June, 1915, were 
$26,573,9 93.43. 
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The Spanish Language andjlts Influence 
on Foreign Trade 



By JOHN CLAUSEN, Manager Foreign Department The Crocker 
National Bank of San Francisco 



I N the development of foreign trade, our goods ; and while, perhaps) the more 
our first thought and attention vital problem which at present con- 
must be given to the necessity of fronts us in our trade with Latin- Amer- 
acquainting ourselves with the lan- J ica is the noticeable absence of adequate 
guages and customs of foreign countries, j banking and shipping facilities, organ- 
and at the same time endeavor to modi- ized to advance American interests of 
fy our present home business-winning no less importance is the lack of 
methods to suit the sentiments and specially-trained men to carry out the 
prejudices of our foreign friends. necessary missionary work, which can- 

We must know what we can sell and not readily be crowned with the goal of 
under what conditions we can negotiated success, unless they, on behalf of the 
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commercial and financial interests of 
this country, are in position to approach 
the merchants there in the terms with 
which they are familiar. Unless this 
vital point is seriously taken under ad- 
visement, our efforts will prove fruit- 
less, and the competition of more pro- 
gressive countries that have taken this 
into consideration will eventually com- 
pel ns to relinquish our supremacy and 
oblige us to retire from the field of the 
world’s commercial struggle. 

The people of this country are awak- 
ening to an appreciation of the impor- 
tance of more intimate relations — both 
business and social — with our sister 
American republics, and while the 
knowledge of the Spanish language 
may not result in the amassing of great 
fortunes or in the attainment of the 
highest positions, it will undoubtedly 
bring about commensurate advancement 
and promotions, which after all embody 
the principles of a successful career. 

A knowledge of languages and for- 
eign currencies, which are so closely in- 
terwoven with international trade, is es- 
sential if our commercial and financial 
institutions are to take their full share 
in developing our foreign commerce. A 
lack of such information will often 
cause annoyances to our foreign cus- 
tomers and tend to establish in their 
minds prejudices against American 
business methods. 

The Spanish tongue is becoming more 
useful — and to a certain extent indis- 
pensable — in view of our increasing 
trade relations with Latin-America, and 
while thousands are clamoring for 
equality of opportunity, there are so far 
but few who are willing to submit them- 
selves to the necessary proportionate 
effort in ambitious study. While indi- 
vidual opportunities will offer them- 
selves to our enterprising business men, 
the general prosperity of the South 
American trade can only be guaranteed 
^by a ready co-operation of all elements. 
Our attention is daily attracted to the 
fact that the more successful the man, 
the more does he study and plan as a 



part of his daily occupation, in the de- 
velopment of his business affairs. 

It is a pleasing revelation that one 
of the foremost banking institutions of 
the United States is now giving every 
encouragement to its staff in the teach- 
ing of Spanish as a salient feature of 
the course in international banking 
which it extends to its young men. 

In these classes, w r hich are held in 




John Clausen 

MANAGER FOREIGN DEPARTMENT THE CROCKER 
NATIONAL BANK OF SAN FRANCISCO 



the evening, after business hours, they 
are required in conversation to speak 
nothing but Spanish, and the president 
of that institution proudly asserts that 
they will soon have available a requisite 
number of trained assistants who will 
materially help to overcome the handi- 
cap heretofore existing in securing 
young men with the proper qualifica- 
tions and willingness to go to Latin- 
American countries, not only to render 
invaluable aid to the institution which 
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they represent, but incidentally to give 
an impetus to the national movement to 
foster trade relations with foreign coun- 
tries. 

Were I permitted to offer an opinion, 
I would strongly recommend that 
through national or state legislation, 
every university, college and public 
school give preference to the study of 
modern languages, with Spanish as the 
foremost tongue, making this feature in 
a measure compulsory and indispensable 
to obtain certain academic degrees. 

f see no' reason why our larger finan- 
cial and commercial institutions should 
not offer every inducement to their staff 
for the acquirement of foreign lan- 
guages, if for no other than selfish mo- 
tives in promoting the growth of their 
business. 

A young man with the additional lin- 
guistic acquirements brought about by 
such a course would assuredly prove of 
infinitely more value to his employer 
than one who — through circumstances, 
granting that they were beyond his con- 
trol — may have become localized in his 
sphere of work and studies. 

The independent American spirit fre- 
quently leads us to believe that we are 
further advanced than other countries 
of the New World, and it is interesting 
to know that Latin-America records — 
with a just and natural pride — the fact 
that the first university in the Americas 
was that of Santos Tomas de Aquino at 
Santo Domingo in 1538, and in a com- 
paratively short period thereafter was 



established the university of San Mar- 
cos in the City of Lima, Peru, which 
was founded in the year 1551, almost a 
century before Harvard University 
opened its doors, and it is particularly 
notable that the institution at Lima is 
still in existence. 

With the foundation of universities 
and schools the desire for learning and 
individual culture naturally was devel- 
oped at an early stage, as evidenced by 
the literature of Latin-America which is 
as rich — or richer — in sentiment and 
\alue of thought as that of any other 
,/country. Yet it is hardly known to the 
average North American, except by a 
handful of students who have happily 
devoted their time to the study of the 
Spanish language. 

The Pan-American Financial Con- 
ference recently held in Washington 
J strongly advocated Pan- Americanism, 
and I wish that I might convey the 
thoughts of this noteworthy gathering, 
so influential in cementing a broader and 
closer relationship between all the 
Americas. However, this thought may 
be more forcibly summarized in the sen- 
timent voiced by President Wilson at 
the conference, when he said that “in 
emphasizing the points which most 
unite us in sympathy and spiritual in- 
terest with the Latin-American peo- 
ples, we are only emphasizing the points 
of our own life, and we should prove 
ourselves untrue to our own tradition if 
we proved ourselves untrue friends to 
them.” 




Remarkable Growth Shown by Guaranty Trust Company 

of New York 



'T'HE deposits of the Guaranty Trust 
A Company of New York as reported 
to the State Superintendent of Banks 
for June 23 totaled $281,000,000. 
These are the highest figures ever re- 
ported by the Guaranty Trust Compa- 



ny, and are $17,000,000 more than the 
deposits of one year ago. The total 
resources of the company are now $362,- 
000,000. or $66,000,000 greater than on 
the corresponding date last year. 
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Banking and Commercial Law 



CASE COMMENT AND REVIEW 



Making Good a Deficiency 
by Directors’ Notes 

W HEN the board of directors of 
a bank of discount finds the 
institution in a state of in- 
solvency — the capital impaired, or as- 
sets of doubtful worth in their posses- 
sion, they must do one of three things: 
(a) voluntarily liquidate; (b) be forced 
into liquidation by the supervising pow- 
ers, or in other words, fail; (c) make 
good the deficiency. 

Where the shrinkage is not sufficient 
to warrant closing the bank, it frequent- 
ly happens that temporary contributions 
are made by the directors, in the hope 
or expectation that the bank will earn 
its way back to solvency and repay the 
advances out of earnings. These ad- 
vances are generally made in the form of 
notes running to the bank, which in- 
crease the assets without parting with 
any other asset or increasing the liabil- 
ities. In the event of a condition aris- 
ing where these notes must be paid, the 
claim could be made that the notes were 
without consideration, and therefore 
void. 

In taking over the assets of a bank 
in Brooklyn, the assets were taken in at 
a figure $175,000 in excess of their 
value. Instead of charging off the 
amount, the directors chose to right the 
matter by taking the note of a contract- 
ing corporation with no property what- 
ever. It was a dummy loan. 

Evidently the loan was not in favor 
with the administration, for the matter 
was brought to the attention of the di- 
rectors. But they were fearful of the 



results if they charged the note off. Jt 
would make a big reduction in surprls 
and undivided profits, provoke criticism 
and cause stock to be offered for sale 
and depress the price. 

The bank held some “suspended as- 
sets,” and it seems several directors 
agreed to make a new note to take the 
place of the doubtful paper, and in case 
the suspended Assets realized sufficient 
to make the note good, they were not to 
be liable, but if not, theyr obligation 
was to be binding. % They agreed “to 
stand behind the note.” 

The president signed the note and 
eight members of the board indorsed it. 
Subsequently $25,000 was realized on 
the suspended assets and the note was 
reduced to $150,000. When the bank 
failed the $150,000 note was among the 
assets and was in due course sued upon. 

The defense was, no consideration. 
The court held, in substance, that con- 
sideration did exist, in the form of pro- 
tection to the stock holdings ; that a con- 
tract was formed between the bank and 
the parties to the note, and the consid- 
eration was the protection to their stock 
interests. If, by this transaction, the 
surplus of the bank was increased, even 
fictitiously, there was nevertheless a 
benefit to the parties to the note and con- 
sideration did exist. The facts are in 
substance repeated in many other banks 
vhose affairs are not in sound condition, 
and the same remedy is often applied. 
The case (Union Bank of Brooklyn vs. 
Sullivan et al., in this number) is grant- 
ed a new trial by the Court of Appeals 
of New York, but the ruling is logical 
and worthy of perusal. 
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Consideration 

New York. 

Directors Notes for Depreciation in 
Asset V alues — Cancellation of In- 
struments — Presentment for Pay- 
ment. 

New York Court of Appeals, March 16 , 1915 . 

UNION BANK OF BROOKLYN VS. SULLIVAN ET. AL. 

Where some of the listed assets of a bank 
were worthless, and stockholders and direc- 
tors, instead of charging off such assets, gave 
a note in lieu of such worthless assets, in 
order to protect the bank against criticism 
and the stock against depreciation, the note 
was supported by valuable consideration. 

® 

JL CTION by the Union Bank of 
Brooklyn against David A. Sulli- 
van and others. From a judgment of 
the Appellate Division (161 App. Div. 
884, 146 N. Y. Supp. 1148) modifying 
a judgment of the Trial Term, dismiss- 
ing the complaint, plaintiff appeals. Re- 
versed and remanded. 

® 

STATEMENT OF FACT. 

TT appears that in April, 1906, the 
Union Bank of Brooklyn (not the 
plaintiff, but the plaintiff’s predecessor 
in interest of the same name) took over 
all the assets of the Peoples Bank of 
Brooklyn, and, in appraising the prop- 
erty of the People’s Bank, overvalued 
the same to the extent of $176,000. In- 
stead of charging the amount to profit 
and loss, and taking it out of surplus, 
the bank carried the $175,000 in the 
form of a loan to the Orr Contracting 
Company, a corporation having no prop- 
erty whatever, and took from that com- 
pany a note or notes for the amount. 
These notes were held by the bank 
among its assets for several months and 
were then replaced by a note of $175,- 
000, which the note in suit subsequently 
took the place of. 



The president of the bank gave the 
following explanation of what was done : 

“This $175,000 was carried among 
the assets of the Union Bank of Brook- 
lyn and was represented by notes of the 
Orr Contracting Company. * * * 

These notes did not represent any real 
value. * * * I brought the mat- 

ter up at a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee. * * * consisting of But- 

tling, Tompkins, Strasser, Albers, Dam- 
ron, Brown, Michaels, Bogart and my- 
self. * * * I stated to the commit- 

tee that we were carrying $175,000 in 
notes among the assets of the bank 
which should be charged off out of the 
surplus.” 

Michaels and Brown said : 

“That it would not look well to charge 
it out of the surplus of the bank; that 
at the next public report of the bank it 
would show a large deficit in our surplus 
and cause, not only criticism, but prob- 
ably quite some of our stock would be 
offered for sale. * * * \y e d,* s _ 

cussed the advisability of placing a good 
note among the assets of the bank in- 
stead of these other notes which repre- 
sented no value.” 

The witness referred to certain “sus- 
pended assets” owned by the bank or 
held for it, and, speaking of the pro- 
posed note in connection with such as- 
sets, said: 

“If they come in we could apply it on 
this note of $175,000, and two or three 
of the members said they would take 
their chance on that ; that they were 
heavily interested in the bank and would 
stand back of the note.” 

He was then questioned and made an- 
swer as follows: 

“Q. I want to know exactly what was 
said about that. In case the profits real- 
ized on the (suspended assets) that you 
refer to were not sufficient to pay the 
note, then what was said by anybody 
present ? A. I recall three at least say- 
ing they would stand back of it and the 
others acquiescing in it and also stating 
that they would take a chance on the 
profits paying the note. * * * Q. 

Was there anything said by you; did 
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you ask them or say anything to them 
about standing behind the note? * * * 
A. I asked them all to stand behind the 
note when it was made, not separately, 
but collectively, and they all agreed to 
do so. * * * Q. What did they all 

say when they agreed? A. They ac- 
quiesced by saying, ‘Yes/ or bowed their 
heads, or something. There was no ob- 
jection or dissension in the matter at 
all.” 

Pursuant to this arrangement, a note 
for $175,000 was made by the president, 
Sullivan, and was indorsed by the other 
members of the executive committee, be- 
ing the eight individuals mentioned, 
who, in addition to being members of 
the executive committee, were all direc- 
tors of the Union Bank, and were stock- 
holders in the bank to a very consider- 
able amount. They or their personal 
representatives are the defendants in 
this action. 

It is not clear from the evidence in 
what account the Orr Contracting Com- 
pany’s notes had been carried by the 
bank — whether charged to bills dis‘ 
counted, or to demand loans, or placed 
in the suspense account. But, however 
carried, they appeared as assets in de- 
termining the bank‘s surplus, and when 
the note of the president, indorsed by 
the directors, was taken, the Orr Con- 
tracting Company's notes were de- 
stroyed, and the new note was substitut- 
ed therefor, and the bank’s surplus re- 
mained the same. 

Some time later on the Union Bank 
sold and assigned all its property and 
assets, including the $175,000 note, to 
the Mechanics and Traders’ Bank. The 
indorsers of the note were all directors 
and stockholders in that bank, and the 
maker, the defendant Sullivan, was its 
president. Prior to July 23, 1907, col- 
lections to the amount of $25,000 had 
been made on account of the suspended 
assets before mentioned, which were ap- 
plied on the $175,000 note, and on that 
day a new note for $150,000 was made, 
which is the note sued on. This note 
was made by Sullivan and indorsed by 
the same persons who had indorsed the 
$175,000 note, except Tompkins, who 



had died, and the note was indorsed in 
his name by his executor, the defendant 
Sullivan. 

The Mechanics and Traders’ Bank, 
after it took over the Union Bank, made 
reports to the state banking department, 
as required by law, and published a 
statement of its financial situation, and 
in these reports and statement the $175,- 
000 note at first, and afterwards the 
$150,000 note, were scheduled as assets 
and were regarded as assets in declar- 
ing dividends by the bank. 

On November 1 , 1907, at a meeting 
of the executive committee of the Me- 
chanics’ and Traders’ Bank, the individ- 
ual notes of the maker and each of the 
indorsers, except the defendant Henry 
Albers, for $16,666.67, were substituted 
for the $150,000 note. Each of the in- 
dorsers, except Albers, at the same time 
canceled his indorsement upon the larger 
note. Albers’ name thereon remained 
uncanceled, and he gave no other note. 
It was proved on the trial that the board 
of directors of the bank did not author- 
ize the cancellation of the $150,000 
note and the substitution therefor of the 
individual notes of the persons liable. 

The Mechanics and Traders’ Bank 
closed its doors in January, 1908, and 
resumed business in the month of Au- 
gust of that year under the name of the 
Union Bank of Brooklyn, as shown in 
the title of this action. On April 5, 
1910, the bank again closed its doors, 
and the superintendent of banks took 
possession of the institution and placed 
a special deputy in charge thereof. Into 
the hands of this deputy came the note 
of $150,000, and on November 23, 1910, 
he caused the same to be presented for 
payment and to be protested for non- 
payment, and notice thereof to be given 
to the defendants. On the evidence, of 
which the foregoing is a summary, the 
court dismissed the complaint. 



OPINION OF THE COURT. 

/^•UDDEBACK, J.: (after stating 
facts as above). The defendants 
contend that the note sued on was with- 
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out consideration. It is difficult to frame 
a complete and accurate definition of 
what constitutes a sufficient considera- 
tion to support a contract, but this court 
has approved the following: 

“A valuable consideration may con- 
sist of some right, interest, profit, or 
benefit accruing to one party, or some 
forbearance, detriment, loss, or respon- 
sibility given, suffered, or undertaken 
by the other." Rector, etc., St. Mark’s 
Church vs. Teed, 120 N. Y. 583. 

I think there was evidence upon 
which the jury might have found that 
some benefit accrued to the defendants 
from the note in question, and that there 
was a sufficient consideration therefor, 
within this definition. 

It is necessary to keep in mind the 
salient features of the transaction which 
led to the making of the original note of 
$175,000. These may be briefly stated. 
The bank had sustained a loss of $175,- 
000, which for some time had been rep- 
resented on its books by worthless pa- 
per. There came a time when it was 
imperative that the bank should no long- 
er deal with the deficiency in that way, 
and the president laid the matter before 
the executive committee. The bank 
could either take the $175,000 out of its 
apparent surplus, or require some suf- 
ficient security to make the surplus 
good. 

The president and members of the 
executive committee were all stockhold- 
ers of the bank, and it meant a loss to 
them through a fall in the value of their 
holdings if the surplus of the bank was 
reduced by the sum of $175,000. They 
therefore gave their note for the amount 
which they hoped the bank would in 
some way meet, but which nevertheless 
they agreed to stand back of. They 
gave their note, and the bank’s surplus 
was not depleted. Thus a contract was 
made upon a sufficient consideration be- 
tween the maker and indorsers of the 
note on the one hand and the bank, a 
body corporate, on the^other. Certainly 
those who became liable on the note se- 
cured a distinct benefit which accrued 
directly from the contract. Each share 
of stock which they held represented 
an aliquot part of the bank’s assets, and 



whatever increased the assets benefited 
the holders of the stock. 

In Dykman vs. Keeney, 10 App. Div. 
612, the defendants were the directors 
of a banking corporation, and they each 
made a note to the corporation for $10,- 
000. The notes were made pursuant to 
an agreement which recited that doubt 
existed in the minds of the directors and 
in the mind of the superintendent of 
banks as to the soundness of certain of 
the bank’s securities ; and in order to re- 
move such doubt, and make the bank un- 
questionably solvent, the directors had 
each made his note for $10,000 to the 
bank. It was held that these notes 
were supported by a sufficient considera- 
tion. The court said: 

“While the question whether the cap- 
ital was impaired at the time the notes 
were given was not determined, nor did 
the superintendent of the banking de- 
partment make any requisition upon the 
directors to make good any specific de- 
ficiency, still the doubt existing on that 
question in the mind of the superintend- 
ent, arising out of the character of some 
of the debts and bills receivable due to 
the bank and the interest of the direc- 
tors in the continuance of the bank as a 
sound financial and business institution, 
constituted a sufficient consideration to 
support the notes of the defendants giv- 
en to make good any possible deficiency 
which did exist. These notes, therefore, 
became upon their delivery debts due to 
the bank.*’ 

The question in Dykman vs. Keeney 
was again before the court (16 App. 
Div. 131, 45), and the holding was the 
same, and the decision then made was 
affirmed by this court in 160 N. Y. 677. 

In Broderick v. Brown (C.C.) 69 
Fed. 497, it appeared that a national 
bank had suspended business and was 
in the hands of a bank examiner, un- 
der the federal statutes. The examiner 
informed the directors that, before the 
comptroller of the currency would per- 
mit the bank to resume business, it 
would be necessary that the sum of $50,- 
000 be raised and placed in the bank. 
Acting on this information, the stock- 
holders voluntarily contributed and 
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paid to the bank a sum equal to fifty 
per cent, of their holdings and amount- 
ing to $50,000. It was held that the 
amount was not a loan to the bank but a 
contribution, and was an asset of the 
corporation. The court said : 

“The law is well settled that where 
stockholders voluntarily assess them- 
selves to relieve the corporation from 
pecuniary embarrassment, or for the 
betterment of their stock, whatever may 
be the occasion of the assessment, the 
advances thus made are not debts 
against but assets of the corporation.” 

In Hope Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
vs. Perkins, 38 N. Y. 404, the defend- 
ant gave to the plaintiff a note for 
$2,500. This was one of several notes 
given for the purpose of paying losses 
which might accrue on policies issued by 
the company after all the other funds 
in the hands of the company had been 
first applied. It was also provided that 
the company should pay interest to the 
makers of the notes. In a suit against 
the defendant it was objected that the 
note was without consideration. The 
court held that the provision for the 
payment of interest was a sufficient con- 
sideration, and also that the note was 
made to give the company credit with 
the public and thus induce individuals 
to insure with it. And the presumption 
was that they were thus induced to in- 
sure, and that was a sufficient considera- 
tion. 

Hurd vs. Kelly, 78 N. Y. 588, was an 
action by the plaintiff, as receiver of the 
Third Avenue Savings Bank, against 
the defendant and others upon a bond. 
The consideration mentioned in the 
bond was that the savings bank, as re- 
quested by the obligors, should continue 
its ordinary business until January 15, 
1878, and the further consideration was 
the mutual covenants of the bond. The 
condition of the bond was that the ob- 
ligors should each pay a specific sum, 
with interest. It appeared that the as- 
sets of the bank had been impaired, and 
the bond was executed for the purpose 
of being exhibited to the banking de- 
partment as an asset, so that the bank 
might pass examination and inspection 



and be able to continue business. It 
was objected that the bond was without 
consideration, but the court held that 
the continuance of business by the bank 
and the incurring of new obligations in- 
cident thereto was a good consideration. 
There was sufficient evidence, within 
the doctrine of the decisions cited to go 
to the jury upon the question of con- 
sideration. 

There are three other questions in- 
volved in the case. The first of these 
has reference to the presentment of the 
$150,000 note for payment. Of course,, 
it was not intended at any time by the 
parties to the note that the maker, Sul- 
livan, should be primarily liable there- 
on as the principal debtor. The under- 
standing and agreement was that they 
all, maker and indorsers alike, should 
stand behind the note “not separately, 
but collectively.” In fact, they were 
all makers, and those who were in form 
indorsers had no right to expect or re- 
quire that Sullivan would pay the note. 
Under such circumstances, presentment 
for payment was not necessary. Ne- 
gotiable Instruments Law, Secs. 180, 
140; Witherow vs. Slavback, 158 N. Y. 
649 ; Haddock, Blanchard & Co. vs. 
Haddock, 192 N. Y. 499. 

The second question arises out of the 
cancellation of the $150,000 note. The 
evidence shows that the cancellation 
was made by the very individuals, ex- 
cept the defendant Albers, and except 
Tompkins, deceased, who are now 
charged with liability on the note. The 
original understanding, as has been said, 
was that the parties to the note should 
be liable collectively and not separately, 
and, when the names of the indorsers 
were erased, it was sought thereby to 
change this liability and make each re- 
sponsible for his proportionate share of 
the note, and so each of them, wheil he 
crossed out his name as indorser, at 
the same time handed back to the bank 
a new note for one-ninth of the $150,- 
000. This was done without the au- 
thority and without the knowledge of 
the board of directors. 

Section 204 of the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law (Cons. Laws, c. 88) pro- 
vides that: 
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“A cancellation (of a note) made 

* * * without the authority of the hold- 
er, is inoperative * * * but * * *the 
burden of proof lies on the party who 
alleges that the cancellation was made 

* * * without authority.** 

The evidence to which reference has 
been made meets the burden of proof 
which the statute requires. 

While the defendant Albers did not 
take part in the cancellation of the in- 
dorsements, the validity of his indorse- 
ment was not affected, if it is found 
that the cancellation of the others was 
unauthorized. 

The third question is whether the de- 
fendant Sullivan, by his indorsement of 
the $150,000 note as the executor of the 
last will and testament of Edward B. 
Tompkins, deceased, bound the estate of 
the decedent. It appears that Sullivan 
was only one of several executors of 
the Tompkins will, and the others are 
not made parties to this action. It is 
sufficient to say that he could not, with- 
out the co-operation of the other execu- 
tors, indorse the note so as to bind the 
Tompkins estate. Bailey vs. Spofford, 
14 Hun, 86; Finneren vs. Hinz, 38 Hun. 
465. The motion to dismiss the com- 
plaint as to the defendant Sullivan, as 
executor, was properly allowed. 

I therefore recommend that the judg- 
ment appealed from be reversed and a 
new trial granted, with costs to abide 
the event as to the defendants, except 
David A. Sullivan, as executor of, etc., 
of Edward B. Tompkins, deceased, and 
as to said defendant the judgment be 
affirmed, with costs. 

Judgment reversed, etc. 

108 N. E. Rep. 558. 

Collection of Note Direct 

New York. 

Note Sent to Bank Where It wat Pay - 

able “for Collection and Remittance” 

— Demand — Presentment — Agency 

— Insolvency. 

New York Court of Appeals, May 25, 1915. 



Baldwin's bank of penn yan vs. 

SMITH, ET AL. 

The holder of a note, by sending it to the 
bank where it is made payable, for collection 
and remittance, constitutes the bank its agent 
to collect the note and remit the proceeds. 

Sending a note to a bank where made pay- 
able and in which the maker has funds is, in 
effect, an order or draft on the banker in 
favor of the holder for the amount of the 
note, and the maker need not direct that it 
be charged to his account. 

Since the relation of debtor and creditor 
exists between a bank and its depositor, that 
a depositor makes a note payable at a bank 
in which he has funds does not constitute 
the bank his agent to pay it. 

Money deposited becomes a part of the 
bank’s general funds, and the bank impliedly 
contracts to pay its depositors* checks, ac- 
ceptances, notes made payable at the bank, 
and the like to the amount of his credit, but 
the payment is made out of the funds of the 
bank, not of the depositor. 

Where the holder of a note sends it to the 
bank where made payable for “collection and 
remittance,” and on the date of maturity the 
bank is directed by the maker to charge the 
note to his account, he at all times having 
had sufficient funds therein to pay the note, 
the loss caused by the failure of the bank to 
remit and its insolvency seven days after 
maturity of the note must fall on the holder, 
the bank being his agent, in view of Nego- 
tiable Instruments Law (Consol. Laws, c. 38) 
Sec. 147, providing that, when an instrument 
is made payable at a bank, it is equivalent 
to an order to the bank to pay the same 
for the account of the principal debtor there- 
in. (109 N. E. Rep.) 



/k CTION by Baldwin's Bank of Penn 
Yan against Albert L. Smith and 
Walter S. Smith. From a judgment of 
the Appellate Division (155 App. Div. 
881, 139 N. Y. Supp. 1115) affirming 
a judgment for plaintiff, defendants ap- 
peal. Reversed, and complaint dis- 
missed. 

@ 



STATEMENT OF FACT. 

'T'HIS is an action on a promissory 
note made by the defendants on the 
11th day of August, 1910, payable to 
the order of W. N. Wise four months 
after date at the Farmers’ and Mer- 
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chants’ Bank, Watkins, N. Y. The 
plaintiff became the holder of the note 
in due course, and before maturity sent 
it to the bank where it was made paya- 
ble “for collection and remittance/’ On 
the 19th day of December, 1910, seven 
days after the maturity of the note, said 
bank suspended without having remitted 
for the note, although during all of that 
time defendants had more than suffi- 
cient funds to their credit with it to 
meet the note, and the bank had suffi- 
cient funds to pay it. On Monday, De- 
cember 12th, the due date having fallen 
on Sunday, the 11th, one of the defend- 
ants called the president of the Wat- 
kins bank by phone and inquired if the 
note was there, and, being informed 
that it was, instructed the president to 
charge it to the defendants’ account, and 
was told that that would be done. The 
plaintiff made no inquiry or effort to 
ascertain the fate of the note until after 
the failure of the Watkins bank. 



OPINION OF THE COURT. 

FILLER, J.: This is a case of first 
impression. The trial court re- 
lied on Indig vs. National City Bank of 
Brooklyn, 80 N. Y. 100. But that case 
is plainly distinguishable. The defend- 
ant there received a note from the 
plaintiff for collection and sent it to the 
bank where it was payable, which re- 
ceived it the day it fell due, and the 
next day sent a New York draft for the 
amount of the note, less exchange, to 
the defendant, who received it the fol- 
lowing day. On the day the draft was 
forwarded to the defendant the sender 
closed its doors, and the draft was not 
paid. The defendant was sought to be 
made liable for negligence in sending 
the note to the bank where it was made 
payable. But it was held that that did 
rot constitute actionable negligence, for 
the reason that the same result might 
have ensued if the defendant had em- 
ployed a subagent, who would have been 
justified in accepting the draft. Judge 
Rapallo did say that the defendant did 
not constitute the bank to which it sent 



the note its agents to receive the pro- 
ceeds. But his opinion received the con" 
currence of only two of the judges, and 
on that point has, in effect, been over- 
ruled by this court (National Revere 
Bank of Boston vs. National Bank of 
the Republic of N. Y., 172 N. Y. 102, 
and is opposed to the weight of author- 
ity, Smith vs. President, etc., Essex 
County Bank, 22 Barb. 627 ; Ayrault vs. 
Pacific Bank, 47 N. Y. 670; Bank of 
Washington vs. Triplett, 1 Pet. 26 ; 
Ward vs. Smith, 7 Wall, 447, 19 L. Ed. 
207 ; Cheney vs. Libby, 184 U. S. 68, 82, 
10 Supt. Ct. 498. Plainly by sending 
the note “for collection and remittance” 
the plaintiff in this case constituted the 
Watkins bank its agent to collect the 
note and remit the proceeds. 

It is settled law that the failure to 
make demand at the time and place of 
payment agreed upon does not exonerate 
the debtor, whose readiness to pay at 
the specified time and place is merely 
equivalent to a tender. Hills vs. Place, 
48 N. Y. 520; Locklin vs. Moore, 67 
N. Y. 360. And see cases cited in the 
opinions in those cases. In that respect 
a note, which is an absolute promise to 
pay, is said to differ from a check, which 
is a mere order. 

But it is also the law of this state, 
although it was early debated, that the 
failure to present a check within a rea- 
sonable time does not exonerate the 
drawer, unless there has been a loss. 
Little vs. Phenix Bank, 2 Hill, 426; 
Carroll vs. Sweet, 128 N. Y. 19. The 
Negotiable Instruments Law (Consol. 
Laws, c. 38) section 147, provides: 

“Where the instrument is made pay- 
able at a bank it is equivalent to an 
order to the bank to pay the same for 
the account of the principal debtor 
thereon.” 

And this court in Aetna National 
National Bank vs. Fourth National 
Bank of N. Y., 46 N. Y. 82, 88, said, 
per Allen, J.: 

“An acceptance or promissory note 
thus payable [i. e., at a bank] is, if 
the party is in funds, that is, has the 
amount to his credit, equivalent to a 
check, and is, in effect, an order or draft 
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on the banker in favor of the holder, for 
the amount of the note or acceptance.* * 

The reason for exonerating the draw- 
er of a check in case of loss resulting 
from a failure to present it in a reason- 
able time is that the drawing of a check 
is virtually an appropriation, though not 
an assignment, pro tanto of the drawees 
funds in the bank. See Little vs. Phe- 
nix Bank, supra, 2 Hill, at page 428. 

It is incumbent on the holder of the 
paper to secure payment, and loss re- 
sulting from his neglect should fall upon 
him, not on the drawer, who has no fur- 
ther duty to perform. I am unable to 
perceive why the same reason does not 
hold good in the case of a note payable 
at a bank where the maker has funds to 
meet it at maturity, especially since 
such note is by statute made the equiva" 
lent of a check. To the extent that he 
has appropriated his credit, he is not 
called upon to look after it, but dis- 
charges his duty by keeping his account 
good. None of the cases in this juris- 
diction holding that the maker of a note 
payable at a bank is not exonerated by 
the holder*s failure to present it for 
payment involved the question of a loss 
resulting from such failure. I find noth- 
ing in any of them except the dictum 
in the Indig Case to the effect that the 
loss in such case falls on the maker. 

The obligation to present the note, 
if it existed, bears on the obligation to 
follow it up, when it is sent by mail to 
the payee bank “for collection.” I 
shall not discuss the numerous cases in 
other jurisdictions holding that it is 
negligence per se to send a bill for col- 
lection to the drawee or payee bank. 
There may be, in that respect, a distinc- 
tion between a note and a check, or a 
bill of exchange and between liability of 
an agent to its principal and liability of 
the holder to the maker of a note. At 
any rate, the Indig Case has generally 
been regarded as having settled the law 
in this state the other way and in ac- 
cordance with what is believed to be the 
custom. However, by sending the note 
to the Watkins bank the plaintiff cre- 
ated a situation likely to, and which in 
fact did, mislead the defendants and re- 



sult in loss. Upon being informed that 
the note was there, they directed that it 
be charged to their account. That was 
unnecessary (Aetna National Bank vs. 
Fourth National Bank of N. Y., supra, 
at page 88 of 46 N. Y.), but it indi- 
cated a lively interest in caring for their 
paper. Nothing more remained for 
them to do, as, of course, they could 
wait, as business men customarily do, 
for the return of the note with their can" 
celed vouchers. The plaintiff's act thus 
led the defendants to suppose that their 
credit had been applied pro tanto to the 
payment of the note, and lulled them 
into taking no further measures either 
to pay the note or to draw upon the 
credit thus appropriated. 

However, it is unnecessary to decide 
whether the plaintiff owed the defend- 
ants the duty in the first instance to pre- 
sent the note, or whether its failure to 
make any inquiry for a week after send- 
ing the note by mail to the payee bank 
for collection discharged the makers, 
loss having resulted. The foregoing are 
at least cogent reasons for holding that, 
in making the payee bank an agent to 
collect, the holder takes the risk of loss 
resulting from the latter*s negligence 
and assumes responsibility for its acts 
within the scope of its authority. That 
such an agency was created in this case 
is plain, even though, as was said in the 
Indig Case, the mere sending of a note 
by mail to the bank where it is payable 
be in effect the same as presenting it 
over the bank's counter. The Watkins 
bank was the agent of the plaintiff to 
collect, but not of the defendants to 
pay. 

Although it has sometimes been said 
that by making a note payable at a bank 
where the maker keeps an account 
he constitutes the bank his agent to pay 
it, that statement will not bear analy- 
sis. The relation of debtor and cred- 
itor, not of agent and principal, exists 
between a bank and its depositor. Aetna 
National Bank vs. Fourth National 
Bank of N. Y., supra; Jordan vs. Na- 
tional Shoe & Leather Bank of N. Y., 
74 N. Y. 467, 30; Straus vs. Trades- 
men's Nat. Bank, 122 N. Y. 379; Ship- 
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man vs. Bank of the State of New York, 
126 N. Y. 318; Cassidy vs. Uhlmann, 
170 N. Y. 605, 63 N. E. 664. 

The money deposited becomes a part 
of the bank's general funds. The bank 
impliedly contracts to pay its deposit- 
or's checks, acceptances, notes payable 
at the bank, and the like, to the amount 
of his credit. Citizens National Bank 
of Davenport vs. Importers' & Traders' 
Bank of N. Y., 119 N. Y. 195. But in 
discharging its implied obligation it 
pays its own money as a debtor, not 
its depositor's money as an agent. As 
has already been shown, a note payable 
at a bank where the depositor has an 
account is, in respect to being an order 
to pay, )the precise equivalent of a check. 
Plainly, then, the bank bears no rela- 
tion of trust or agency to its depositor 
in respect of paying either notes or 
checks. It is a mere drawee answerable 
to the drawer for a breach of its implied 
contract obligation to honor the draft. 
It necessarily follows that the transac- 
tion between the defendants and the 
Watkins bank amounted to payment, or 
that the failurfe to secure payment was 
due solely to the negligence of the plain- 
tiff's agent. 

The plaintiff knew when it sent the 
note to its agent that if the makers were 
in funds it would be paid by charging 
it to their account. Thus the subse- 
quent transaction is to be viewed as 
though it had occurred directly between 
the plaintiff and the defendants ; the lat- 
ter being depositors of the former. 
What would constitute payment between 
the immediate parties should equally 
constitute payment, though an agent for 
one intervened. The case in brief is 
this: A bank, the holder of a note, or 

the agent of the holder to collect, has 
funds in its hands upon which the mak- 
ers are entitled to draw; after the note 
is due it is directed to charge the note 
against that credit, and says it will do 
so. All that is necessary to constitute 
payment is the intention to make the 
application, which may be evidenced in 
a variety of ways, e. g., by bookkeep- 
ing entries, by canceling the note and 
surrendering it to the makers, by the 
drawing of a check by the makers and 



its acceptance in payment by the bank. 

It must be borne in mind that the 
plaintiff selected an agent to collect 
knowing that in the usual course of 
business payment would be made by a 
mere transfer of credits. If the makers 
had actually gone to the bank and 
passed the necessary currency over its 
counter to pay the note with a direction 
thus to apply it, that would plainly 
have constituted payment. Smith vs. 
President, etc., Essex County Bank, 
supra. If they had sent a check drawn 
on the bank to pay the note, the ac- 
ceptance of it would have been per se 
an appropriation of the funds of the 
drawer, or, to be accurate, of the funds 
subject to the drawer's order, to the 
payment of the note. Pratt vs. Foote, 
9 N. Y. 463 ; Commercial Bank of Penn* 
vs. Union Bank of N. Y., 11 N. Y. 203 ; 
Oddie vs. National City Bank of New 
York, 45 N. Y. 735, 6 Am. Rep. 160. 

The verbal order with the statement 
of the president of the bank that it 
would be acted upon was the equivalent, 
in legal effect, of a written order and 
its acceptance. It is to be noted that 
in the second of the cases just cited 
the bank to which payment was made 
was an agent to collect. That mere 
bookkeeping entries, or even the can- 
cellation and surrender of the paper, 
is but evidence of, and does not consti- 
tute, payment is established by the cases 
holding that where payment is made by 
a draft or check which is not paid, the 
paper can be reclaimed and an action 
maintained upon it. See Burkhalter vs. 
Second National Bank of Erie, Pa., 42 
N. Y. 538, and cases cited. 

The converse must be true, that pay- 
ment may be made without that particu- 
lar evidence of it. A distinction must 
be noted between cases like the last 
cited, where the drawee bank, without 
being constituted an agent to collect, 
gives its check, which is subsequently 
dishonored, and cases like this in which 
the drawee bank is also an agent to col- 
lect. In considering the cases on the 
question of payment, it is essential to 
keep in mind the precise relation of the 
parties. The agency of the Watkins 
bank is the vital fact in this case. If it, 
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in fact, accepted an appropriation of 
the makers’ credit with it in payment of 
the note, that should constitute payment 
in view of the fact that the plaintiff, 
in sending the note to it for collection, 
must have expected that payment would 
be made in exactly that way. That risk 
at least is taken in appointing a bank 
where a note is payable agent to collect 
it. It is not important how the bank 
evidenced its acceptance of the makers’ 
verbal order, or whether it did anything 
to remit the proceeds to its principal. 

There are many cases in which stress 
has been laid on the evidences of pay- 
ment, as, e. g., canceling the note, mark- 
ing it paid, or charging it on the books 
to the maker, but none, in this jurisdic- 
tion at least, holding that such evidence 
is necessary to establish the fact of pay- 
ment. The act and the evidence of it 
must not be confused. The act in this 
case was the acceptance of the makers’ 
verbal order to charge the note to their 
account. Making the bookkeeping en- 
tries would merely have created evi- 
dence of that act. When that verbal 
order was accepted the makers’ credit 
was irrevocably appropriated pro tanto 
to the payment of the note precisely as 
though a written order in the form of a 
check had been presented and accepted. 
It may be that something more than a 
mere state of mind on the part of the 
one to make the application is neces- 
sary to constitute payment, and that the 
mental determination of the president of 
the Watkins bank, not accompanied by 
or resulting 1 in any act, would not have 
sufficed. However, the acceptance of 
the makers’ verbal order to make the 
application was an act fully as effec- 
tive as, e. g., the marking of the note 
paid as was done bv the cashier in Nine- 
teenth Ward Bank vs. First National 
Bank of South Weymouth, 184 Mass. 
49, 67 N. E. 670. a case which in prin- 
ciple and in the reasoning of the court 
stronglv supports the view that the 
transaction under consideration amount- 
ed to payment. Thereafter it was of no 
concern to the defendants what book- 
keeping entries were made by the plain- 
tiff’s agent, or whether it remitted the 
proceeds of the note. 



If we lay refinements aside, the truth 
is that the actual default of the Watkins 
bank was in not remitting the proceeds 
of the note to its principal, a cogent 
reason for adhering to the view that the 
note was paid. It is not conclusive on 
the question of payment that the plain- 
tiff might not have been entitled to as- 
sert that the assets in the hands of the 
assignee or receiver of the Watkins bank 
were impressed with a trust in its fa- 
vor, because there might be a transfer 
of credits so as to constitute payment 
without actually setting aside a distinct 
fund which could be impressed with a 
trust. See People vs. Merchants’ & Me- 
chanics’ Bank of Troy, 78 N. Y. 269, 
34 Am. Rep. 532. That point is not 
involved, and need not be decided. 

If, however, we assume that the note 
was not paid, the failure to secure pay- 
ment was due to the neglect of the 
plaintiff’s agent, and the loss resulting 
therefrom should fall on the one re- 
sponsible for the fault. 

For the foregoing reasons I advise 
that the judgments be reversed, and, as 
the facts are undisputed and found, that 
the complaint be dismissed, with costs. 

Collin, J. (dissenting). 109 N. E. 
Rep. 138. 

Payment Through Clearing- 
House 

New York. 

Indorsement — Liability of Indorsers — 
Presentment — Clearing-House 
Rules. 

Court of Appeals, New York, May 25, 
1915. 

COLUMBIA-KNICKERBOCKER TRUST CO*, 
VSL MILLER. 

The liability of an indorser cannot be af- 
fected by the fact that the check was sent 
through the clearing house; and, where the 
drawee refused payment, he cannot escape 
liability on the ground that, under the clear- 
ing house rules, the drawee was not privi- 
leged to do so. 

Under the Negotiable Instrumenls I .aw 
(Consol. Laws, c. 38) Sec. 133, declaring 
that, where no place of payment is specified. 
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presentment for payment is properly made 
at the place of business of the one to make 
payment, a check is properly presented for 
payment at the banking house of the institu- 
tion on which it is drawn. (109 N. E. Rep.) 

Under Negotiable Instruments Law, Sec. 
132, providing that presentment for payment 
must be made by some person authorized, a 
bank to whom a check was indorsed may 
present it to the drawee bank through the 
clearing house. 



A3TION by the Columbia-Knicker- 
bocker Trust Company against 
Andrew Miller. From a judgment of 
the Appellate Division (156 App. Div. 
810) affirming judgment for plaintiff, 
defendant appeals. Affirmed. 



STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION. 

M ILLER, J. This is an action 
upon a check drawn on the 17th 
day of January, 1910, upon the Na- 
tional City Bank of New York by La- 
throp, Haskins & Co., to the order of 
the defendant, and by him indorsed and 
deposited about noon the next day in 
his regular account with the plaintiff 
trust company, which on that day in- 
dorsed and transferred the check to the 
National Bank of Commerce, a member 
of the New York Clearing House Asso- 
ciation. At about 10 o'clock on the 
morning of the 19th the check, in a bun- 
dle with other items, was delivered at 
the Clearing House to the messenger of 
the City Bank, and was by him deliv- 
ered unopened at about 10:30 at the lat- 
ter's banking house. At about noon on 
that day, and before the City Bank 
had had an opportunity to check up the 
items received through the Clearing 
House, verify signatures, and the like, 
it received a letter from the drawers of 
the check stating: "We regret to state 
that we are forced to suspend. Assignee 
will be named later." Thereupon it 
affixed to the check a memorandum read- 



ing: "Returned to 23 by the National 
City Bank of New York, assigned." 
"23" is the Clearing House number of 
the National Bank of Commerce, to 
which the check, with the memorandum 
attached, was delivered before 3 o'clock, 
and the refund made by the National 
Bank of Commerce to offset the credit 
given to it at the Clearing House. 
Thereupon the plaintiff was required to 
pay the check, and notice was given to 
charge the indorser. 

The constitution of the Clearing 
House Association, article 10, section 6, 
provides in part as follows: 

"All checks, drafts, notes or other 
items in the exchanges, returned as ‘not 
good’ or missent, shall be returned the 
same day directly to the member from 
whom they were received, and the said 
member shall immediately refund to the 
member returning the same the amount 
which it had received through the 
Clearing House for the said checks, 
drafts, notes or other items so returned 
to it, in lawful money or in Clearing 
House certificates." 

Rule 1 provides: 

"Return of checks, drafts, etc., for in- 
formality, not good, missent, guarantee, 
of indorsement, or for any other cause, 
should be made before 3 o'clock of the 
same day." 

The constitution also provides that 
between the hours of 12:30 and 1 p. m. 
the debtor members shall pay to the 
manager at the Clearing House the bal- 
ances against them and at 1 :30 o'clock 
p. m. the manager shall pay the cred- 
itor members the balances due them re- 
spectively. The system adopted by the 
Clearing House Association to facilitate 
exchanges and adjust accounts between 
its members, as shown by the record in 
this case, is well explained in the opin- 
ion of Judge Cullen in Mt. Morris Bank 
vs. Twenty-Third Ward Bank, 172 N. 
Y. 244. There was no evidence to show 
whether the account of the drawers of 
the check at the City Bank was at the 
time of their suspension good for the 
amount of the check. The appellant 
contends that the check was paid, and 
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that, if it was not paid, it was not duly 
presented for payment. 

Doubtless, the adjustment of balances 
by the clearing house constitutes a sort 
of tentative or provisional payment, but 
that adjustment occurs without an op- 
portunity to the members to examine the 
items, verify signatures, compare the 
amounts with the drawers’ accounts, and 
the like, and regardless of whether the 
checks are good. The constitution of 
the association contemplates that the 
members will directly adjust between 
themselves claims arising from the re- 
turn of checks. It thus appears that the 
question of payment is not, and cannot 
be, ultimately decided until the bank 
upon which the check is drawn has had 
an opportunity at its banking house to 
examine the checks. 

The time taken to do that may be es- 
timated from the fact that the face total 
of checks sent by the Bank of Commerce 
to the clearing-house on the morning of 
January 19, 1910, was $69,645,514.55, 
and that the face total of checks sent by 
the City Bank on that morning was 
$6 1,1 4 1 , 008.29. In truth, the City 

Bank refused to pay the check. Its re- 
fusal was acceded to by the National 
Bank of Commerce, which refunded the 
amount of the credit it had received for 
the check at the clearing-house. As be- 
tween the immediate parties to the 
transaction then there was plainly no 
payment, but, although claiming not to 
be bound by the constitution and rules 
of the Clearing-house Association, the 
appellant contends that payment result- 
ed perforce of them. That argument 
is based on the construction given to 
section 6 of article 10, above quoted, to 
the effect that only checks “not good or 
missent’’ may be returned, and it is 
claimed that that provision of the con- 
stitution could not be modified by a rule 
which contemplates the return of 
checks for any cause. It is urged from 
those premises that the adjustment of 
accounts at the clearing-house constitu- 
ted payment unless the check was, in 
fact, “not good,” and that the burden 
was upon the plaintiff to show that fact, 
if it were the fact. 



We do not consider it necessary to 
construe the constitution and rules of 
the Clearing-house Association, which is 
a mere agency adopted by its members 
to facilitate exchanges and the adjust- 
ment of accounts as between themselves. 
We agree with the contention of the de- 
fendant that he was not bound by the 
rules of the association to which he did 
not belong. Neither could he claim the 
benefit of them. See Merchants’ Na- 
tional Bank vs. National Bank of the 
Commonwealth, 139 Mass. 513. Con- 
cededly, the adjustment of the accounts 
at the clearing-house is, at most, ten- 
tative and provisional, and subject to 
an examination by each member of the 
checks drawn upon it. Whether the 
City Bank had the right, under the rules 
of the association, as between it and the 
National Bank of Commerce, its co- 
member, to return the check, is of no 
consequence. So far as the payee was 
concerned, it could refuse payment for 
any reason or no reason. It did, in 
fact, refuse payment, and its refusal 
was acceded to. It was of no concern 
to the defendant, an outsider, whether 
the rules of the association were violat- 
ed or not. He was concerned only with 
the actual fact, and could neither be 
prejudiced by, nor gain an advantage 
from, the constitution and rules of the 
association. 

It may be assumed that the banking 
house of the City Bank was the proper 
place of presentment. Section 133 of 
the Negotiable Instruments Law. The 
check was, in fact, presented at that 
place through the clearing-house. Al- 
though the point does not appear to 
have been expressly ruled upon in this 
State, it has been assumed in many 
cases that presentment through the 
clearing-house is sufficient. Turner vs. 
Bank of Fox Lake, 4 Abb. Dec. 434; 
Johnson vs. Bank of North America, 5 
Rob. 554, 594; Burkhalter vs. Second 
National Bank of Erie, 42 N. Y. 538; 
Citizens’ Central National Bank vs. 
New Amsterdam National Bank, 128 
App. Div. 554, 112 N. Y. Supp. 973, 
affirmed 198 N. Y. 520, 92 N. E. 1080. 

It is important to observe the distinc- 
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tion between presentment through the 
clearing-house and presentment at the 
clearing-house. The law undoubtedly 
contemplates that presentment shall be 
made by a person authorized to receive 
payment (see section 132 of the Nego- 
tiable Instruments Law), but in this 
case presentment was made by the hold- 
er, the National Bank of Commerce, 
through the agency of the clearing- 
house. The check actually reached the 
banking house of the City Bank in 
time. Under the arrangement existing 
between the members of the Clearing- 
house Association payment was to be 
made, not in currency, but by an ex- 
change of credits at the clearing-house. 
The tentative or provisional payment 
through the usual exchange of credits 
was to stand if upon examining the 
check after it reached its banking house 
the bank upon which it was drawn con- 
cluded to pay it. 

If it reached that conclusion, nothing 
more remained to be done, and the ten- 
tative or provisional payment became 
final. That arrangement obviated the 
necessity of having some one stand at 
the counter of the City Bank to receive 
payment, and in practical effect an- 
swered the same purpose. We agree 
with the learned counsel for the appel- 
lant that it is not competent for the 
Clearing-house Association to change 
the rules of the law merchant, but we 
have been unable to discover wherein an 
attempt has been made to do that. It 
is quite possible to give effect to the 
constitution and rules of the association 
in so far as concerns transactions be- 
tween members themselves without in 
any way affecting the rights of outsid- 
ers. To hold otherwise would make it 
difficult, if not practically impossible, 
to effect exchanges in a great financial 
center. 

It is unnecessary to consider whether 
the evidence relating to the second pre- 
sentment at the counter of the City 
Bank presented a question of fact. 

The judgment should be affirmed, 
with costs. 

(109 N. E. Rep. 179.) 



Savings Bank Deposit 

New York. 

Payment of Savings Deposit Without 
Production of Pass-Book . 

Supreme Court, New York, Appellate Divi- 
sion, First Department, May 14, 1915. 

MEIGHAN VS. EMIGRANT INDUSTRIAL SAVINGS 
BANK. 

A savings bank depositor, while in Ireland 
with his wife, sent his pass-book with a draft 
on the savings bank to the bank, and there- 
after was committed to a lunatic asylum. 
While so confined a registered mail package 
from the bank, containing the book, was de- 
livered to the depositor’s wife, who neither 
visited nor communicated with the depositor 
while in the asylum, and after he left it, he 
found the house where they had been living 
vacant, and could obtain no information con- 
cerning her whereabouts. The wife had rel- 
atives living near by, but the depositor did 
not inquire of them, but it did not appear 
that they could have given him any informa- 
tion. The bank received a communication 
from the wife, stating that the book was in 
her possession, and refused to pay the 
depositor without its production, but ex- 
pressed no dissatisfaction as to the 
sufficiency of the depositor’s search for his 
wife. Held , that the depositor showed a suf- 
ficient excuse for his failure to produce the 
book, and was entitled to recover the de- 
posit without its production. (153 N. Y. 
Supp.) 

Dowling and McLaughlin, JJ., dis- 
senting. 



ACTION by Joseph Meighan against 
^ * the Emigrant Industrial Savings 
Bank. From a judgment entered on a 
verdict in favor of plaintiff, and from 
an order denying its motion for new 
trial on the minutes, defendant appeals. 
Affirmed. 



STATEMENT OF FACT. 

r | A HE plaintiff, then a resident of 
New York City, had an account 
with the defendant standing in his in- 
dividual name. The account was sub- 
ject to the defendant’s by-laws, which 
contained this provision: “The bank 
shall not be liable or called on to make 
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any payment without the presenting of 
the passbook at its counter, that the 
proper entry may be made in it.” When 
the account was opened and when this 
action was commenced, the Banking 
Law provided that no savings bank shall 
pay any deposit unless the passbook of 
the depositor shall be produced and the 
proper entry made therein at the time 
of the transaction. It further provided 
that the trustees of savings banks might, 
in their by-laws, provide how payment 
should be made in case of loss of pass- 
books, or under other exceptional cir- 
cumstances, where the books could be 
prduced without loss or serious incon- 
venience to depositor, the right to make 
such payments to cease when the Super- 
tendent of Banks should so direct. The 
by-laws of the defendant made no pro- 
vision whatever for a payment without 
the production of the passbook. 

In the summer of 1912, plaintiff, 
with Bridget, his wife, went to Dublin, 
Ireland, where they lived at No. 7 Mal- 
achy Road. While at this place plain- 
tiff mailed to defendant his passbook, to- 
gether with a draft on defendant for 
$50. Having received the book and 
draft, the defendant, on July 30, 1912, 
returned the book with a draft for the 
equivalent of $50 to defendant by regis- 
tered mail, and on August 8, 1912, the 
package was delivered to plaintiff’s 
wife, at No. 7 Malachv Road. In the 
latter part of July, 1912, plaintiff was 
committed to a lunatic asylum, where 
he was confined for five weeks, includ- 
ing the 8th day of August, 1912. On 
leaving the asylum, plaintiff inquired at 
the general post office in Dublin, and 
was told that the registered package 
sent by the defendant, and containing 
plaintiff’s bank book, had been delivered 
to his wife as above recited. Plaintiff 
did not see his wife while he was in the 
asylum or after he left. After leaving 
the asylum, plaintiff went to No. 7 Mal- 
achy Road and found the house va- 
cant. He inquired of neighbors con- 
cerning the whereabouts of his wife, but 
obtained no information. The wife had 
relatives living near Dublin, but plain- 
tiff did not inquire for her of them. Sub- 



sequently plaintiff wrote to defendant 
asking for a payment on account, and 
in reply was told he could draw no 
money without presenting the passbook, 
and that defendant had received a com- 
munication from plaintiff’s wife stating 
that it was in her possession. 

There was no evidence that the wife 
made any claim to the book adverse to 
plaintiff, and plaintiff testified that he 
had never assigned the book, or any in- 
terest therein. On returning to this 
country, plaintiff made demand on de- 
fendant for the amount remaining to 
his credit. He also informed defend- 
ant, in substance, of the facts, showing 
his inability to produce the book, but 
his demand was refused, defendant tak- 
ing the position that it would not pay 
without the book. Thereupon this ac- 
tion was commenced. 

OPINION OF THE COURT. 

JJOTCHKISS, J.: The defendant 

does not contend that the provision 
of the Banking Law requiring the pro- 
duction of the passbook is an arbitrary 
condition that must, at all hazards, be 
complied with, but if it did, the conten- 
tion could not be upheld. In Warhus 
vs. Bowery Savings Bank, 21 N. Y. 543, 
it appeared that in pursuance of the 
provisions of the act incorporating the 
defendant, by which it was authorized 
to prescribe regulations for the with- 
drawal of moneys, the * defendant had 
adopted a rule that “no person shall 
have the right to demand any part of 
this principal or interest without pro- 
ducing the original book, that such pay- 
ment may be entered therein,” and it 
was held that proof of the loss of the 
passbook, or inability to find it after 
proper search, excused its nonproduc- 
tion and entitled the depositor to his 
money. But the plaintiff in that case 
having offered no proof whatever of the 
loss or destruction of the book or any 
proof to account for its nonproduction, 
a dismissal of the complaint was sus- 
tained. 
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In the present case, defendant having 
made no rule regulating payment where, 
because of its loss or because of other 
exceptional circumstances the book 
could not be produced, the first inquiry 
must be whether the facts disclosed a 
reasonable excuse for plaintiff’s failure 
to present his book when he sought to 
withdraw his money. The evident pur- 
pose of the rule requiring the produc- 
tion of the book is to protect the bank 
against the payment of deposits to other 
than those entitled thereto, and the rea- 
sonableness of the excuse for not pro- 
ducing the book must be determined in 
the light of this purpose. Had it been 
shown that the book was actually lost, 
a refusal to pay without its production 
would not have been justified. Mierke 
vs. Jefferson County Savings Bank, 208 
N. Y. 847. 

Is the situation changed because, al- 
though it is to be inferred that the book 
is in the possession of a certain identi- 
fied individual (no ground for suspect- 
ing an adverse claim on his part ap- 
pearing), the whereabouts of that per- 
son cannot, after reasonable search, be 
ascertained? I think not. Assuming 
that the delivery of the registered pack- 
age by the Irish post office authorities 
to plaintiff’s wife was justified, notwith- 
standing it was addressed to plaintiff 
himself, what presumption can follow, 
except that the wife received the pack- 
age as plaintiff’s agent and to hold for 
him? When after his release from the 
asylum plaintiff returned to the marital 
domicile and found it closed, and when 
after inquiry of those living in the 
neighborhood plaintiff was unable to as- 
certain the whereabouts of his wife, I 
think he had performed every duty that 
could be reasonably required, particular- 
ly in view of the fact that the uncertain- 
ty of his wife’s whereabouts was accen- 
tuated from the circumstances that she 
had neither visited nor communicated 
with him while he was in the asylum. 
In Palmer vs. Providence Institution 
for Savings, 14 R. I. 68, after the death 
of the depositor, plaintiff, his adminis- 
trator, was unable to obtain the pass- 
book from the depositor's family, who 
had taken possession of it after his 



death, which fact plaintiff communicat- 
ed to the defendant, which refused to 
pay ; but the court held plaintiff entitled 
to recover. There is nothing in the 
record before us to show, that if the 
plaintiff had made inquiry of them, the 
relatives of his wife, who lived near 
Dublin, could have given him any in- 
formation of her whereabouts. 

The plaintiff testified that on several 
occasions he called at defendant’s bank- 
ing house and informed its deputy comp- 
troller of all the facts concerning his 
search for his wife and his attempts to 
get possession of his book, but that he 
was, told that no payment would be 
made without his book, and this was cor- 
roborated by the deputy comptroller,, 
who said, "I told him where the pass- 
book was, and we had information it 
was in the hands of his wife.” On 
these facts the jury was justified in find- 
ing that, having adopted no rule or by- 
law regulating the conditions under 
which deposits might be withdrawn 
without producing the book, defendant 
stood out and refused to pay solely on 
this ground. 

If the defendant was dissatisfied with 
the sufficiency of the attempts plaintiff 
had made to get possession of the book, 
it should have said so, and although I 
do not mean to suggest that it would 
then have been plaintiff’s duty to have 
pursued any further search, I think 
that, defendant having failed to make 
any objection on the ground of insuffi- 
cient search at the time when demand 
was made upon it, and having apparent- 
ly placed its refusal on the sole ground 
that the book was not produced and was 
in possession of plaintiff’s wife, it is in 
no position now to claim that plaintiff’s 
search for his wife was not as thorough 
as it might have been. 

The judgment and order should be 
affirmed, with costs. 

Ingraham, P. J., and Laughlin, J., 
concur. 

Dowling, J. (dissenting). The ac- 
count of the plaintiff was received by 
the defendant subject to the latter's by- 
laws, which were printed in the deposit- 
or’s book, and which constituted part 
of the contract between the parties on 
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which the deposit was received. War- 
hus vs. Bowery Savings Bank, 21 N. 
Y. 543 . One of these by-laws provid- 
ed: 

“The bank shall not be liable or 
called on to make any payment without 
the presenting of the passbook at its 
counter, that the proper entry may be 
made in it, nor shall it be liable for any 
deposit unless made at its counter dur- 
ing business hours/’ 

The Warhus case, just cited, held 
that there was nothing unreasonable in 
such a regulation, nor did it work a for- 
feiture of the depositor’s money, and 
that if the depositor, when he wished 
to withdraw the money, could not do 
what the regulation of the defendant re- 
quired, he must do the next best thing — 
account for the nonproduction of the 
passbook, and show its loss or destruc- 
tion. The plaintiff herein has done 
neither. What he has shown is that the 
passbook, when returned to him by mail 
by defendant, as instructed by him, was 
taken possession of by his wife, who 
presumably still retains the same. 

He has taken no legal steps to secure 
the return of this passbook. He left 
Ireland without any adequate effort to 
find his wife, to ascertain her where- 
abouts, or to regain possession of the 
book. This despite the fact that she 
had a brother and sister living in Ire- 
land within a short distance of his then 
residence there, and from neither of 
them did he seek any information as to 
his wife’s whereabouts. He returned to 
this country without any attempt to re- 
gain possession of his passbook, though 
he knew from the bank’s correspond- 
ence with him that they stood upon their 
contract and would not pay him without 
the production of the book. Mierke vs. 
Jefferson County Savings Bank, 208 N. 
Y. 347, held that where a bank had 
failed to make a by-law providing for 
the method of making payments in cases 
of the loss of a passbook, or other ex- 
ceptional cases, where the book could 
not be produced without loss or serious 
inconvenience to depositor (Banking 
Law f Consol. Laws, c. 2] Sec. 143) the 
defendant could not insist on the giving 



of an indemnity bond, but the only ques- 
tion was whether plaintiff had given sat- 
isfactory evidence of the loss of the 
book. 

Here the record affirmatively shows 
that the book is in existence; it has not 
been lost, but to plaintiff’s knowledge 
is in the possession of a third party; he 
has taken no means to regain such pos- 
session; and therefore, it seems to me, 
until plaintiff has exhausted every rea- 
sonable means of obtaining possession 
of his passbook, or has made the party 
holding it a party defendant in his ac- 
tion, that he cannot recover against the 
depositary in the face of the express 
terms of the contract between them, 
which have been held not to be unrea- 
sonable. I, therefore, believe that the 
judgment appealed from should be re- 
versed, with costs, and judgment given 
in favor of defendant, with costs. 

McLaughlin, J., concurs. 

153 N. Y. Supp. 312. 



Replies to Law and Banking 
Questions 



Questions In Banking Law — submitted by sub- 
scribers — which may be of sufficient general 
Interest to warrant publication will be answered 
In this department. 



RAISED CHECK. 

Vermont, July 8, 1915. 

Editor Bankers Magazine ; 

Sir: Will you kindly give us your 
opinion as to the liability of a bank 
in paying a check of one of its custom- 
ers where the amount had been raised. 

Treasurer. 



Answer : It is a rule of law that a 
bank is bound to know the signature 
of its depositors. Any payment made 
without authority, constitutes a liability 
of the bank. In the case of a raised 
check, however, the signature is genu- 
ine, but another rule of law applies in 
this : that the makefyepn only be charged 
with the amount for which he drew the 
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check. The obligation of the bank is 
to pay the amount ordered by its de- 
positors, for this is its contract, and it 
is easily to be seen that the payment of 
a raised check is not the payment which 
the maker authorized, and therefore, 
such check can be charged to his ac- 
count, only in the amount originally 
drawn. 

You are liable for the amount of the 



original check, and any excess is your 
loss, to be recovered if possible from 
the parties for whom you cashed the 
check. You have your rights against 
the last endorser, and he against prior 
endorsers, until the manipulator is 
reached, although proceedings need not 
be begun against the endorsers in the 
order of their endorsement, but any 
prior endorser may be held liable. 
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Canadian Finances 



By FRED W. FIELD, Editor “ Monetary Times ” of Canada 



O NE of the most interesting 
phases of Canadian finance 
since the outbreak of war has 
been the issue of Dominion notes. The 
issue of these notes in Canada and the 
gold held at Ottawa for their redemp- 
tion has been the subject of much com- 
ment and criticism during the past nine 
or ten months. When war was declared 
last August, among the special financial 
legislation enacted by the Canadian 
Government the following measures re- 
lated directly to Dominion notes: 

( 1 ) The Dominion Government 
stood ready to issue Dominion notes to 
such an amount as was necessary 
against securities deposited by the banks 
and approved by the minister of finance. 

(2) The Government authorized the 
chartered banks of Canada to make 
payments in bank notes instead of in 
gold or Dominion notes until further of- 
ficial announcement. 

(3) The redemption in gold of Do- 
minion notes was suspended. 

(4) The power of issue of Dominion 
notes was increased by providing that 
the Finance Minister should hold gold 
to the amount of twenty-five per cent 



of the Dominion notes issued up to a 
total issue of $50,000,000 ; and in regard 
to Dominion notes issued in excess of 
that amount, gold to be held equal to 
such excess. 

Comparatively little use has been 
made of the authority permitting the is- 
sue of Dominion notes by the govern- 
ment against approved securities. Less 
than $500,000 of such advances are out- 
standing at the present time. 

The legislation in regard to Dominion 
notes and gold was framed so that the 
Canadian supply of gold could be held 
against foreign demands. This followed 
the policy of British banks and those of 
other countries. It was specified, how- 
ever, that the total amount of the notes 
of any bank’s circulation was not to ex- 
ceed at any time the amount of its notes 
issuable under the provisions of the Ca- 
nadian Bank Act. 

It is under the fourth heading that 
matters of chief interest have happened 
in regard to Dominion notes. By the 
special legislation there was an integral 
change made in the Dominion Notes 
Act whereby a margin of twenty-five 
per cent, in gold might be held in re- 
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spect of an issue of $50,000,000 instead 
of $30,000,000 as under the previous 
legislation. As regards denomination, 
notes of any denomination might be is- 
sued to make up this amount. It may be 
wholly in ones, twos, or in fives or 
large legals, but it will be a combination 
of all. 

It was desirable that the total amount 
of free Dominion notes outstanding at 
any time should not be materially in ex- 
cess of the amount of notes of small de- 
nominations in the hands of the public. 
In other words, in order that the Do- 
minion might be able to retire its notes 
in gold, there should not be outstanding 
a larger amount than is required from 
time to time by the community for its 
purposes. Canada has, however, a safe- 
guard against any difficulty on that 
score. In the Bank Act there is a pro- 
vision that the chartered banks of 
Canada must hold forty per cent, of 
their cash reserves in Dominion notes. 
That being so, the amounts which the 
banks must hold under that legislation 
cannot of course come in for redemption. 
Therefore, the position is this: 

In estimating what notes are likely to 
be presented for redemption, Canada has 
to take into consideration three facts: 
first, how many notes are likely to re- 
main outstanding in the hands of the 
public; secondly, how many notes are 
likely to be required by the banks for 
the purpose of their clearings (which is 
a very large amount) ; and thirdly, what 
amount of notes must be held by the 
chartered banks, representing not less 
than forty per cent, of their cash assets. 
Regarding the issue of Dominion notes, 
as it stood when the legislation was in- 
troduced, the following information is 
interesting: 

Issue of Dominion Notes and Gold Holdings 
as on July 31, 1914: 

Fractional l’s, 2’s, 4’s and 5’s. . . $25,180333 

50’s, 100’s, 1,000’s 7309,500 

Bank specials, good betwen 
banks only, in 500’s, 1,000’s and 
5,000’s 80,404,000 



Total $112,793,833 



Amount Dominion notes held by 

the banks July 31, 1914 $90,588,065 

Amount Dominion notes in the 
hands of the public other than 

the banks 22305,768 

Gold held July 31, 1914, as re- 
serve for Dominion notes 91,735,584 

Amount of gold required to be 
held under the present act for 
this issue 90393,833 



(In addition to the $91,735,584 
the Minister also has $5,400,842 
in gold to satisfy the ten per 
cent requirement of the Sav- 
ings Bank Act.) 

Amount Dominion notes out- 
standing not covered by gold 

holding 21,958349 

The banks had in current gold 
and subsidiary coin on July 
31, 1914 51,406,472 

Referring more particularly to the 
item of $21,058,249, representing the 
amount of Dominion notes outstanding 
not covered by gold holdings, the Do- 
minion could issue $22,500,000 of 
free money then, but it happened 
that only $21,058,249 in Dominion 
notes were outstanding unsecured by 
gold. In addition to that the banks 
held in current gold and subsidiary 
coin on July 31, 1914, $51,406,- 

472, so that in round figures the gold 
reserve of the Dominion and of the 
chartered banks was over $150,000,000. 

With respect to the proposal to in- 
crease the note issue from $30,000,000 to 
$50,000,000 against twenty-five per cent, 
of gold, Mr. White, the Canadian Min- 
ister of Finance, explained at the time 
that if advantage were taken of the pro- 
posals in the Dominion Notes Act, 1914, 
on the basis of the circulation as of 
July 31, 1914, the total outstanding cir- 
culation would be approximately $127,- 
800,000. The gold reserve as respects 
that issue would be $91,735,000. This 
works out a percentage of gold to cir- 
culation of approximately 71.7, which is 
a larger percentage of gold holding to 
notes issued than was held by the Do- 
minion at any time prior to 1909. In 
J uly, 1914, the gold holding was eighty- 
one per cent, of the total issue of Do- 
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minion notes. The issue of $15,000,000 
additional Dominion notes would reduce 
the percentage to 71.7 as stated. 

In 1870 the percentage of gold hold- 
ing to circulation was 22; in 1880, 41; 
in 1890, 84; in 1900, 85; in 1908, 65; 
at the present time 81 per cent., and 
with this extension that Canada pro- 
poses it will fall to 71.7 per cent. 

Shortly after the beginning of the 
war, when this act was passed, the $15,- 
000,000 of additional Dominion notes 
was soon absorbed, being used to finance 
Parliamentary appropriations and va- 
rious obligations of the country then 
maturing. But Dominion notes were re- 
quired above even this special legisla- 
tion. Several issues were made to- 
wards the end of 1914 and early this 
year on the authority of orders in coun- 
cil, but without authority under the 
Dominion notes act, the provisions of 
which have been outlined above. 

These excess issues amounted to $26,- 
000,000 and Parliamentary sanction was 
later given early this year. Of that sum, 
$10,000,000 was loaned to the Canadian 
Northern Railway and $6,000,000 to the 
Grand Trunk Pacific Railway upon 
$20,000,000 of the railroad companies' 
securities. The remaining $10,000,000 
was issued for the general purposes of 
the Dominion. 

These advances to the two railroads 
were necessary because both companies, 
owing to the international money mar- 
ket being closed to issues of every kind, 
could neither sell nor borrow upon their 
securities, which in this case were guar- 
anted by the Dominion Government. 
The advances could have been made 
under the legislation noted in the para- 
graph above, numbered ( 1 ) , but in Sep- 
tember the railway authorities informed 
the Government that their bankers were 
unwilling to make advances to them 
upon the security offered for the 
amounts which they required to com- 
plete their construction work, which was 
then under way. The contention of the 
banks was that the amounts required 
were large and that having regard to the 
financial conditions existing, the banks 
were unwilling to extend their liabilities 



even to the Government. Two alterna- 
tives presented themselves to the Gov- 
ernment. The first was to allow the 
railway companies to cease construction 
work and disband their organizations. 
The second was that the Government 
should make advances to the companies, 
thus giving effect to the intention of the 
Government's guarantee of the railroad 
companies' securities. 

The only possible method that was 
open to the Government to assist in the 
completion of this enterprise, which was 
regarded as desirable in the public in- 
terest, was to make advances in Domin- 
ion notes. There was no other means 
to accomplish the completion of these 
railroad lines, than the issue of Domin- 
ion notes by way of advances. As the 
banks were unwilling to intervene as 
borrowers from the Government on be- 
half of the companies, it became neces- 
sary, if the situation was to be met, 
that the Government should make the 
advances directly to the railway com- 
panies upon the securities in question. 
Advances were accordingly made of Do- 
minion notes from month to month upon 
the guaranteed securities at the rate of 
eighty. 

The action of the Canadian Govern- 
ment in issuing $10,000,000 of Do- 
minion notes for its own purposes was 
taken because of the critical conditions 
in the London market, practically pre- 
venting a Dominion Government perma- 
nent issue there. In view of the first 
British war loan pending at the time, 
Canada decided to keep out of the Lon- 
don market, even for an issue of Treas- 
ury bills. 

The Dominion notes outstanding in 
July, 1914, were about $116,000,000. 
In November they were $166,000,000; 
in May they were $152,000,000. The 
gold held for the redemption of these 
notes in June was $91,000,000. In the 
six months ended May last the Domin- 
ion notes outstanding decreased $14,- 
000,000, but the gold held for their re- 
demption stood at $89,000,000 practical- 
ly the whole time, which indicates that 
the Dominion is still being financed in a 
very proper and conservative manner. 
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The Philadelphia National Bank 
Philadelphia, Pa. 



T HE Philadelphia National Bank 
is a notable example of success 
achieved by strict adherence to 
the highest principles of the banking 
profession. For one hundred and 
twelve years it has steadily maintained 



its course through the varying conditions 
of business and finance, growing in 
strength, power and service to its com- 
manding position as the largest banksin 
the State of Pennsylvania, and one of 
the strongest in the United States, its 
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capital being $1,500,000; surplus and 
profits, $5,000,000, and total assets ap- 
proximating $80,000,000. 

The bank was founded by John 
Welsh, a prominent merchant of the 
city, and it was in his counting-room 



TP HE first president, who was elected 
A on August 18, 1803, was George 
Clymer, a native of Philadelphia and 
one of its most prominent citizens. He 
had been a delegate to the Continental 
Congress ; a signer of the Declaration of 




president's office 

THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 



on August 3, 1803, that the articles of 
association were drawn up. On August 
€ they were signed by one hundred and 
ninety-eight individuals and firms, the 
first signature being that of George Cly- 
mer and the second that of John Welsh. 

The bank opened for business on 
September 19, 1803, at 103 Chestnut 
street, which had been the home of John 
Pemberton and which he let to the bank 
for two years at the rate of $500 per 
annum. 



Independence and a member of the con- 
ference which formed the Federal Con- 
stitution. James Todd was the first 
cashier. 

The bank started in business as an 
ordinary partnership, but in December, 
1803, it was decided to make applica- 
tion to the General Assembly for a 
charter. Vigorous opposition developed 
on the part of the three banks already 
existing in Philadelphia, and the char- 
ter was not obtained until the follow- 
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GENERAL VIEW OF MAIN BANKING ROOM 




PARTIAL VIEW — MAIN BANKING ROOM AND OFFICERS QUARTERS 
THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 
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OFFICES OF VICE-PRESIDENTS, CASHIER AND ASSISTANT CASHIERS 
THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 



ing March. The bank had to pay enor- 
mously for the privilege, giving the 
state a large sum for those days, $135,- 
000, and allowing the state to subscribe 
to $300,000 of the capital stock at par, 
accepting in payment $300,000 United 
States 6 per cent, bonds, then selling 
at a discount. It also gave the state 
the privilege of subscribing later for an 
additional $4-00,000 of capital stock. 

Notwithstanding its early troubles, 
the bank prospered from the start and 
in 1804 paid 6*4 per cent, in dividends. 
In 1806, its business having increased 
so as to require larger quarters, a new 
banking house was erected at the south- 
west corner of Fourth and Chestnut 
streets, fronting on Fourth street. This 
building, which the bailk occupied until 
1836, became famous as the first speci- 
men of decorated Gothic architecture 
in the United States. 

President Clymer died in 1813 and 
was succeeded by Major David Lenox, 



a Revolutionary hero who served until 
1818, being succeeded by John Reed, a 
gentleman of distinguished family. In 
1837 the Philadelphia Bank, together 
with the Bank of the United States, 
erected a beautiful marble building at 
the southwest corner of Fourth and 
Chestnut streets, which they occupied 
jointly until the Bank of the United 
States expired in 1841, following a 
prolonged war between President An- 
drew Jackson and Nicholas Biddle, 
president of the bank. 



nPHE widespread panic of 1837 was 
A followed by a long period of de- 
pression and the strain wore out Presi- 
dent John Reed, who retired in 1842, 
and was succeeded by Samuel F. Smith 
who, though advanced in years, reluc- 
tantly took the office and held it until 
1852, being succeeded in that year by 
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DETAIL SECTION OF RECEIVING TELLERS 
DEPARTMENT 



Thomas Robins, a director of the Bank 
of North America and one of the as- 
signees of the Bank of the United 
States. 

The general rise in discount rates in 
the latter part of 1856 and early in 
1857 foreshadowed the panic of the lat- 



ter year, and prostration was complete. 
Specie payments were resumed in 1858, 
and in that year the Philadelphia Clear- 
ing-house was established with Thomas 
Robins, president of the Philadelphia 
Bank, as its first president. 

In 1859 the unfinished building of 
the Bank of Pennsylvania (on the north 
side of Chestnut street west of Fourth) 
which institution had failed, was sold 
at auction and the Philadelphia Bank 
bought it in, completing it for its own 
use. This building having been en- 
larged from time to time, the bank still 
occupies it. 

The period of prosperity following 
the panic of 1857 was short-lived and 
the approach of the Civil War entailed 
wide financial disturbance. The Phila- 
delphia Bank joined with others in the 
first issue of clearing-house certificates 
May 1 , 1861, a medium of relief which 
was satisfactorily used in later financial 
disturbances. 




PARTIAL VIEW IN PAYING TELLER'S AND LOAN DEPARTMENT 
THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 
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DIRECTORS* ROOM OFFICERS* DINING ROOM IN THE REAR 

THE PHILADELPHIA NATIONAL BANK 



This photograph taken especially for The Bankers Magazine shows three paintings of remark- 
able men who hare each contributed greatly to the progress of this institution. On the left is 
B. B. Coinegys who wan connected with the Bank for fifty -two years, and in fact was actually 
born in a bank (the Farmers Bank of Dover, Del.). For the last twenty-one years of his life he 
was president and was succeeded by N. Parker Bhortridge, whose picture is on the extreme right. 
Mr. Shortridge was connected with the bank as director, president and chairman of the board for 
forty-eight years. Mr. Rue. in the ceuter, entered the institution as a clerk in 1878 and rose step 
by step thiough sheer Hbility until today, finds himself president of the largest bank in Penn- 
sylvania and a commanding figure in the financial circles of the country. 



/"\N October 25, 1864, the bank be- 
gan business as the Philadelphia 
National Bank. Its first statement to 
the comptroller of the currency showed 
total assets of $6,878,000. 

In 1879 Thomas Robins resigned as 
president, having served through the 
panic of 1857, the War of the Rebel- 
lion and the panic of 1873. During 
that period the bank paid over $5,000,- 
000 in dividends besides materially in- 
creasing its contingent fund. 

Mr. Robins was succeeded as presi- 
dent by Benjamin B. Comegys, the vice- 
president, who entered the bank as a 
clerk in 1848, and who served as presi- 
dent from 1879 to 1900, a total length 
of service of fifty-two years. Mr. 
Comegys guided the bank successfully 



through the semi-panic of 1881, follow- 
ing the assassination of Mr. Garfield; 
the second Northern Pacific panic in 
1888, and the panic of 1884, in which 
Grant & Ward and the Metropolitan 
Bank of New York went down. The 
crisis of 1890 precipitated by the fail- 
ure of the Barings in London ; the panic 
of 1893, in which the Reading Railroad 
collapsed; and the free silver panic of 
1896 occurred in his presidency, yet he 
was able to read comparative statements 
at the dinner which was given on the 
semi-centennial of his entrance into the 
bank, showing an increase in the bank’s 
assets from $4,000,000 to $20,000,000 
during the fifty years. 

Mr. Comegys, after winning a place 
among Philadelphia’s greatest bankers. 
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died March 29, 1900, aged 81. He was 
succeeded by N. Parker Shortridge, who 
had been a director of the bank since 
1867, a member of one of the largest 
dry goods commission houses of the city. 
Mr., Shortridge was also a director of 
the Pennsylvania Railroad and chairman 
of its finance committee for many years. 

In the prosperous period following 
the Spanish War, the bank increased its 
assets to $38,000,000 in 1903, when it 
celebrated its 100th anniversary. The 
bank continued to grow during the suc- 
ceeding decade and the panic of 1907 
passed lightly over its head. It had 
grown too used to panics to be much 
agitated by them. 

In 1907 Mr. Shortridge was made 
chairman of the board of directors, 
which office he held until his decease, 
January 3, 1915. He was succeeded as 
president by Levi L. Rue, the present 
executive. 



l^’R. RUE was born in Philadelphia 
***' in 1860. He was the son of a 
prominent merchant, Francis J. Rue. 
He began his business life in 1878 as 
a stenographer to Mr. Comegys and ad- 
vanced steadily through various clerical 
positions, becoming successively teller, 
assistant cashier and, in 1894, cashier. 
The burden of the panic of 1893 had 
fallen largely on him as assistant cash- 
ier, for the bank had then no cashier and 
President Comegys was away. In 1900 
Mr. Rue was made vice-president and 
in January, 1907, he was elected presi- 
dent. The progress of the bank in re- 
cent years in attaining its commanding 
position is generally recognized as be- 
ing due in a large degree to Mr. Rue’s 
management. 

Mr. Rue has attained an eminent po- 
sition in finance. He has served as presi- 
dent of the National Currency Associa- 
tion of Philadelphia; was appointed by 
the secretary of the treasury a member 
of the gold fund committee, and also 
the cotton loan fund; is chairman of 
the executive committee of the Philadel- 
phia Clearing-house Association, and is 



a director of the Philadelphia Trust 
Co. and the Provident Life & Trust 
Co. of Philadelphia. He was a mem- 
ber of the currency commission of the 
American Bankers’ Association, whose 
suggest* 0118 and influence were so help- 
ful and important during the prepara- 
tion and passage of the Federal Reserve 
Act in Congress. Mr. Rue is also a 
member and vice-president of the Fed- 
eral Advisory Council, a body created 
by the Federal Reserve Act to confer 
with the Federal Reserve Board on gen- 
eral business conditions throughout the 
country and the general affairs of the 
Federal Reserve Banking System of the 
United States. Each of the twelve Fed- 
eral Reserve bank elects one member 
to the Federal Advisory Council and Mr 
Rue represents the Philadelphia dis- 
trict. 






TP HE policy of the Philadelphia Na- 
A tional Bank has always been broad 
and liberal. As early as 1812, during the 
second war with Great Britain, we find 
it a generous subscriber to loans to the 
Federal Government and to the State of 
Pennsylvania, and in many subsequent 
crises its loyalty has been similarly evi- 
denced. A like spirit is shown in the 
internal management of the bank. It 
was, as far as known, the first bank- 
ing institution to establish a pension 
fund for the benefit of its employes, 
setting aside in 1854 a substantial sum 
for this purpose, which has been steadily 
and largely increased. 

The rapid growth of the institution 
of late years and the need for more room 
to transact its business necessitated the 
practical reconstruction of the banking 
room, which has been greatly enlarged 
and refurnished in Honduras mahogany 
with bronze grills, glass partitions and 
supporting pillars of marble, the whole 
being effectively illuminated. 

In 1910 a foreign department was 
established, its business rapidly devel- 
oping into all branches of foreign bank- 
ing, the bank entering into direct busi- 
ness relations with the leading banking 
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institutions of the principal cities of the 
world. 

^J^HE remarkable growth of the bank 
is exhibited by the accompanying 
comprehensive table : 



Harrison, manager Western Saving 
Fund Society; Levi L. Rue, president, 
director Provident Life & Trust Co., di- 
rector the Philadelphia Trust Co.; 
George H. Frazier, Brown Bros. & Co., 
bankers, Philadelphia, New York and 
London, director Pennsylvania Co. for 
Ins. on Lives and Granting Annuities; 





Capital. 


Surplus 

and Net Profits. 


Total 

Deposits. 


Assets. 


1890 


$1,500,000 


$1,084,000 


$6,866,000 


$9,637,000 


1895 


1,500,000 


1,151,000 


/ 8,760,000 


11,843,000 


1900 


1,500,000 


1,589,000 


/ 23,358,000 


26,821,000 


1905 


1,500,000 


2,576,000 


37,775,000 


42,892,000 


1910 


1,500,000 


3,852,000 


45,046,000 


51,729,000 


1915 


1,500,000 


5.042,000 


72,049,000 


82,819,000 



The growth of the bank during the 
current year has been specially marked, 
the deposits having increased from fifty 
millions December 31, 1914, to more 
than seventy millions at the present 
date. 

Since organization the bank has paid 
its stockholders in dividends more than 
$16,000,000. 

The officers of the bank, who are at 
all times readily accessible to its pa- 
trons, are: Levi L. Rue, president; 

Wm. S. Maddox, vice-president; Horace 
Fortescue, vice-president and cashier; 
David W. Stewart, assistant cashier ; 
Frank P. Stephens, assistant cashier; O. 
Howard Wolfe, assistant cashier. 

The directors, among whom are noted 
many names prominent in the business 
and financial world, are: Richard Ash- 
hurst, director Camden & Burlington 
County Railroad Co. ; Lincoln Godfrey, 
William, Simpson Sons & Co., director 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., director 
Philadelphia Trust Co.; George Wood, 
president Millville Mfg. Co., director 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co., director 
Provident Life & Trust Co.; Alfred C. 



George H. McFadden, Geo. H. McFad- 
den & Bro., manager Girard Trust Co., 
manager Western Saving Fund Society; 
Effingham B. Morris, president Girard 
Trust Co., director Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Co. ; Randal Morgan, vice-presi- 
dent United Gas Improvement Co.; R. 
Dale Benson, director Pennsylvania Fire 
Insurance Co.; Samuel Rea, president 
Pennsylvania Railroad Co.; Pierre S. 
du Pont, president E. I. du Pont de Ne- 
mours Powder Co.; Thomas S. Gates, 
president the Philadelphia Trust Co.; 
Asa S. Wing, president Provident Life 
& Trust Co.; Samuel M. Vauclain, vice- 
president the Baldwin Locomotive 
Works, director Philadelphia Trust Co. ; 
William H. Donner, president Cambria 
Steel Co. ; Wallace D. Simmons, presi- 
dent Simmons Hardware Co. ; Samuel D. 
Warriner, president Lehigh Coal & 
Navigation Co. 

The bank is progressing well into its 
second century, combining the strength 
and solidity gained during its early ca- 
reer with a most modern equipment and 
progressive management. Its continued 
success is assured. 
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THE MECHANICS-AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK BUILDING — HOME OF THE MECHANIC8- 
AMERICAN NATIONAL BANK, SAINT LOUIS 



The Mechanics- American National 
Bank, Saint Louis 



I NTO this interesting story of mod- 
est inception, continuous expan- 
sion, and notable financial 
achievement, is closely interwoven the 
life histories of two generations of 



broad-visioned and successful St. Louis 
business men. 

And more than this: the history of 
the Mechanics- American National Bank 
is not simply one of personal or cor- 
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MAIN BANKING ROOM FROM LOCUST STREET ENTRANCE 



porate accomplishment. It is largely 
the inspiring story of the building of 
a great financial metropolis and manu- 
facturing center, during sixty absorb- 
ingly eventful years. The Mechanics- 
American National fittingly stands for, 
and typifies, the wonderful development 
of resources and the ever increasing 
wealth and population of the City of 
Stl Louis, the Mississippi Valley, and 
of* the abounding West. In all of this 
creative expansion and progress the old 
Mechanics Bank, of the “fifties/’ with 
its three helpful branches in the South- 
west, had an important part. This is 
also true as to the Union Savings As- 
sociation, which later became a part of 
the present great, modern banking cor- 
poration. 

From the date of the organization of 
the Mechanics Bank in 1857, down to 
to-day, the officers and directors of this 
friendly, broad-gauge institution have 
been enterprising men of courage and 
action. They were and are of the 
class which has made Western financial, 
commercial and industrial history a 



mance of achievement. The opportun- 
ists and dreamers of an earlier genera- 
tion laid the solid foundations upon 
which their worthy descendants and 
successors are still building. And these 
are likewise firm in the faith of still 
greater civic growth, a still broader 
trade expansion and a more abundant 
prosperity. 



LOOKING BACKWARD ONE 
HUNDRED YEARS 



r I " AKING a backward glance 1 to the 
days of humble financial begin- 
nings, be it noted that the Bank of 
St. Louis was organized in 1816 and 
the Bank of Missouri the following 
year. The first of these lived but three 
years, the second survived for nine. It 
was not until 1837, however, that Mis- 
souri was favored with a great bank of 
issue, originally capitalized at five mil- 
lions, about one-third of the stock 
being owned by the State. This was 
the Bank of the State of Missouri, char- 
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tered for thirty years and liquidated in 
1867, the charter not being renewed. 

It will be well to state in this con- 
nection that Mr. Joseph Charless, the 
first president of the Mechanics Bank 
of St. Louis, was for two years presi- 
dent of the Bank of the State of Mis- 
souri, having been elected to that re- 
sponsible office by the Legislature. 

The old Mechanics Bank opened for 
business on August 10, 1857, in the 
heart of the “Panic Year,” with an au- 
thorized capital of $1,500,000. That 
it survived and grew to the giant 
stature it presents to-day is all-suffi- 
cient evidence of the wisdom, energy 
and conservatism of the men who have 
been active in its affairs and manage- 
ment. during fifty-eight changing years. 

The Mechanics Bank became the Me- 
chanics National Bank on April 24, 
1901, at which time it was a strong, 
widely known and flourishing institu- 
tion. 

HISTORIC BANK MERGERS 

^^N February 5, 1879, the Mechanics 
Bank absorbed the Lucas Bank, a 
popular and thriving banking house, 
with numerous correspondents and de- 
positors. The Lucas Bank was estab- 
lished in 1869, during the period of 
1 ' Reconstruction. ” 

The historic Union Savings Asso- 
ciation of St. Louis, which was organ- 
ized in 1864, became the American Ex- 
change Bank in January, 1888, and 
was nationalized in January, 1905. 
The merger with the Mechanics Na- 
tional occurred on May 1st of the same 
year, from which dates the modern his- 
tory of the old Mechanics Bank, which 
then became the Mechanics-American 
National Bank of St. Louis. 

A HOME OF GRANITE, BRONZE 
AND MARBLE 

TPO glance at the picture of the home 
of the Mechanics-American Na- 
tional, is to be impressed with the ar- 
chitectural dignity and beauty of the 
structure, and assured of its enduring 
character. The building, indeed, fitting- 




William H. Hettel, Assistant Cashier 



ly typifies this progressive financial in- 
stitution. The interior arrangement 
and furnishings are just what the ex- 
terior would indicate, the ensemble pre- 
senting a pictured story in a generously 
ample space. The building has a 
Broadway frontage of 114 feet and of 
128 feet on Locust street. The bank has 
been located in this building since No- 
vember 6, 1909, which was a most pop- 
ular “Bank Reception Day," in St. 
Louis. The pictures herewith so com- 
pletely illustrates this artistry in a mar- 
ble and bronze interior, that one is 
tempted to ask “Why Paint the Lilly” ? 
Still, a few descriptive lines are per- 
missible. 

Although the banking room is flooded 
with light and air, the generous win- 
dows are safe-guarded by massive orna- 
mental grilles, as impressive of secur- 
ity as is the building itself. The first 
story is of granite, and the banking 
room is accessible by three entrances, 
that on Broadway being located near 
the corner of Locust street. The Locust 
street entrance is in the center of the 
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building, while the third provides ac- 
cess through the corridor entrance in the 
west end of the building, to the eleva- 
tors and office floors. 

The entrances to this beautiful bank 
interior have bronze revolving doors, 
and are marked with bronze name- 
plates and graced by rich bronze lamps, 
in harmony with the general color 
scheme in etched glass and marble. En- 



ployes. The tellers' cages form three 
sides of a T-shaped bay, in the most 
convenient possible arrangement for the 
rapid transaction of business. 

The lofty, richly ornamented ceiling 
is supported by columns of green mar- 
ble, surmounted by dull gold caps, in 
keeping with the color of the marble 
used to counter height of the employes' 
enclosure. The floor is of that velvet 




BROADWAY ENTRANCE 



tering from either portal the visitor 
notes that the entire floor area is visible, 
and that the scene is impressive of a 
blending of dignity, beauty and con- 
venience. In the great T-shaped space 
devoted to the public are the check 
desks, phone booths, drinking fountain, 
private enclosures with writing tables, 
etc. The desks of the officers of the 
bank are located accessible to all pa- 
trons, in a welcoming array, outside of 
the great enclosure where the detailed 
affairs of the institution are conducted 
by an army of efficient and loyal em- 



teztured, almost noiseless Hauteville 
marble, in harmony with the decorative 
scheme of this very handsome interior. 

The mammoth vault may be said to be 
“impregnable.” Of drill-proof steel, 
and the latest scientific construction, it 
is representative of the safety and in- 
tegrity of this strong financial corpora- 
tion. 

The directors' room is richly finished 
in English oak, with panelled wain- 
scot from floor to ceiling. Above this 
room, and also the vault, is arranged a 
mezzanine floor, for the use of the 
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OFFICE BUILDING ENTRANCE — SHOWING BRONZE DOORS AND GRIM. 



“overflow” of clerks and accountants, 
as needed. 

MR. WALKER HILL, PRESIDENT 

^^^ALKER HILL, president of the 
Mechanics- American National 

Bank, long since obtained national rec- 
ognition as a financier, having been 
honored by election to the presidency 
of the American Bankers Association 
in 1899. As a public spirited man of 
kindly impulse and thoughtful courtesy 
in all his business and social relations 
Mr. Hill has very naturally been called 
upon to assume many responsibilities in 
the fields of civic betterment, commer- 
cial expansion and philanthropic en- 
deavor. 

President Hill's financial career dates 
back to 1871 and to his sixteenth year, 
when he became a messenger in the 
Planters National Bank in his native 
city, Richmond, Va. In 1872 he was 
made assistant teller and was promoted 
to teller in 1873, which position he re- 



signed to become cashier of the City 
Bank of Richmond, in 1881. 

It was in 1888 that Mr. Hill first 
heard the call of the Southwest and re- 
signed as cashier of the City Bank of 
Richmond, to accept the same position 
in the Union Savings Association, of St. 
Louis. He continued as cashier of the 
Union Savings, and of its successor, the 
American Exchange Bank, until 1894, 
when he was elected president. On the 
merging of the American Exchange Na- 
tional with the Mechanics National in 
1905, Mr. Hill became president of the 
Mechanics -American National, to which 
important office he has been re-elected 
from year to year. His record of 
twenty-one years as bank president tells 
its own interesting story, and would 
seem to assure him a seat near the toast- 
master, whenever the deans of American 
finance assemble to dine. 

President Hill is treasurer of the St. 
Louis Hospital Saturday and Sunday 
Association, of the Missouri State 
Board of the American Red Cross So- 
ciety, and of the St. Louis Commercial 
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Club. He was also the first treasurer 
of St. Louis Business Men’s League, 
and an active director and vice-chairman 
of the Finance Committee of the Louis- 
iana Purchase Exposition, which the 
world visited St. Louis to see and enjoy. 
Mr. Hill is a director in the Federal Re- 
serve Bank of St. Louis. 

MR. FRANK O. HICKS, VICE- 
PRESIDENT 

r J'HE active vice-president of a large 
and influential bank should be a 
man of broad vision and wide and favor- 
able acquaintance. He should know his 
correspondents and their environment, 
so far as possible, and thus be able to 
keep in close touch with needs and con- 
ditions over his entire banking field. 
And this is true, of course, as to all of- 
ficials of a great monetary institution 
of helpful and upbuilding purpose. 

Frank O. Hicks, vice-president of the 
Mechanics- American National Bank, en- 
joys a wide acquaintance among south- 
ern and southwestern bankers. He is a 
native of Southern Arkansas, but grew 
up at Paris, Texas, where he was ap- 
pointed National Bank Examiner for 
Texas, in 1907 . Later on he was trans- 
ferred for a brief time to Minnesota and 
subsequently to Missouri as Chief Ex- 
aminer in the Eighth District. On April 
1 , 1911 , Mr. Hicks resigned as bank 
examiner to become active vice-presi- 
dent of the Mechanics-American Na- 
tional, the office which he still holds and 
so acceptably fills. 

MR. JOSEPH S. CALFEE, 
CASHIER 

JOSEPH S. CALFEE, cashier of the 

Mechanics-American National Bank, 
is a Virginian by birth and a Missourian 
by adoption, having lived in Missouri 
since boyhood days. His early home 
was at Windsor, Mo., where his father 
was a pioneer merchant, and where the 
subject of this brief sketch made his 
first banking connection in his fifteenth 
year. After three years’ experience in 
the Windsor Savings Bank he became 
assistant cashier of the Citizens Bank 



of Windsor, of which he was elected 
cashier in 1887 , when in his twentieth 
year. It is of interest to state that Mr. 
Cal fee is still a stockholder and direc- 
tor in the Citizens Bank of Windsor, 
although his present connection dates 
back to 1 894 , when he was tendered the 
position of assistant cashier in the 
then Mechanics Bank of St. Lonis. 
He was retained as assistant cashier 
when the Mechanics was merged with 
the American Exchange National and 
up to 1909 — when he was elected to his 
present position of trust and responsi- 
bility. Mr. Calfee is an active man of 
affairs, who has been honored by elec- 
tion to the office of president of the 
Missouri Bankers’ Association, and is 
a member of the executive council of 
the American Bankers’ Association. 

MR. CHARLES L. ALLEN, ASSIST- 
ANT CASHIER 

^JHARLES L. ALLEN, assistant 
cashier of the Mechanics-Ameri- 
can National Bank, is a native Missou- 
rian of courteous speech, much energy 
and considerable banking experience. 
He was born at Rolla, Mo., in the Cen- 
tennial year, but his business career 
dates from his youthful connection with 
the Peoples Bank of De Soto, Mo., 
which was severed when he became an 
attache of the Mechanics Bank in 1898 . 
Mr. Allen was elected assistant cashier 
of the Mechanics-American National in 
1905 and is, at least in the number of 
years of service in his present capacity, 
the senior among the assistant cashiers 
of this popular monetary institution. 

Mr. Allen is a genial official who is 
endowed with the enviable gift of “re- 
membrance,” and rarely forgets a 
name or face. This accounts for his 
host of friends among the bank’s de- 
positors and correspondents, and his 
wide acquaintance with St. Louis busi- 
ness men in all lines of trade. 

MR. JAMES R. LEAVELL, ASSIST- 
ANT CASHIER 

JT so happens at this writing that all 
of the assistant cashiers of the Me- 
chanics-American National Bank are 
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native Missourians, and of the four two 
were born in St. Louis. James R. 
Leavell, who was appointed assistant 
cashier in February, 1912, was first wel- 
comed as a new and most promising cit- 
izen of Missouri at Fulton. This was in 
1884, a very modern date in the annals 
of Missouri, and of this historic, early- 
day banking house. His parents still 
reside there, and his father, Mr. J. A. 
Leavell, for years in banking, is the 
cashier of the Home Savings Bank of 
that enterprising town. Mr. Leavell's 
entire banking and business experience 
has been gained at the Mechanics- 
American; it covers a period of ten 
years and dates from his first connec- 
tion with the bank in 1905. Mr. Lea- 
vell is a popular young bank official, 
whose genial and courteous manner ac- 
counts for his many friends, in both 
social and banking circles. 

MR. PHILIP H. MILLER, ASSIST- 
ANT CASHIER 

PHILIP H. MILLER, for some time 
on leave of absence to regain his 
health, was born in St. Louis some 
forty-one years ago. His banking ex- 
perience dates back to his boyhood and 
to a minor position in the American 
Exchange Bank. On the merging of 
that bank with the Mechanics National, 
Mr. Miller assumed new duties in the 
present institution, and was elected an 
assistant cashier in March, 1909. 

MR. WILLIAM H. HETTEL, AS- 
SISTANT CASHIER 

William h. hettel, assistant 

cashier of the Mechanics- Ameri- 
can National Bank, dates his banking 
experience back to 1877, when as a 
youth of seventeen he became messenger 
in the old Union Savings Association of 
St. Louis. This was thirty-eight years 
ago, and he has been continuously in the 
service of that bank and its successors, 
the American Exchange and Mechanics- 
American National, since that time. It 
is the writer's opinion that Mr. Hettel 
helds the record for years of service in 



the combined institutions, though still a 
comparatively young and vigorous man. 
Mr. Hettel is a native St. Louisan, of 
German descent, and is well known and 
popular in German club and social life. 
He is well informed as to the history 
of St. Louis banking and his reminis- 
cences are always interesting. During 
the many years of his banking career 
he has, naturally, served in many capac- 
ities and thus gained a wide experience 
in financial operations. Mr. Hettel’s 
election to his present office occurred in 
June, 1914. 

TWO OLD-TIME TELLERS 

^^^ITH reference to years of service 
Mr. V. Jacquemin, paying teller, 
outranks all other "tellers” in this great 
financial institution. Thirty-five years 
with the "Mechanics” ranks him as a 
veteran, though but a youth when that 
service began, back in 1880. 

Mr. D. L. Barker, receiving teller, 
ranks next as to number of years of 
service. He has been in the harness 
some twenty-six years, beginning with a 
clerkship in the American Exchange 
Bank in 1889. 

LOOKING TOWARD THE 
FUTURE 

TP HE Mechanics- American National 

Bank is not a savings or trust in- 
stitution, having neither trust nor sav- 
ings departments. It is a strong, con- 
servative, well-equipped national bank, 
with more than thirty-five millions of 
resources, and is widely recognized as 
being one of the greatest commercial 
banks in the national bank roster. It 
is, and long has been, an important fac- 
tor in the commercial and industrial ex- 
pansion of the Southwest, as its pro- 
gressive history very clearly evidences. 

No gift of divination or prophecy is 
necessary to foreseeing the continuous 
growth in resources and influence of 
this pioneer banking house. That past 
accomplishment is the best promise and 
hope of the future, is the experience of 
all humanity, for records endure and 
stand illuminatingly prophetic. 
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The helpful influence of the Me- 
chanics- American National has been 
widely manifest and is constantly ex- 
panding, as its history attests. It has 
long been an upbuilding force over a 
wide field of progressive endeavor. 



great fortunes and giant industries, 
and their products are nationally 
known. They are of those who are 
building up the Southwest, and are ad- 
vertising St. Louis, not only across the 
continent, but wherever goods of 




MONEY AND SECURITIES VAULT ONE OF THE LARGEST AND STRONGEST IN THE UNITED 

states; protected by two modern doors, weighing 50,000 pounds each 



For nearly sixty years it has been an 
important factor in the growth of St. 
Louis and in the prosperity of the 
great inland empire drained by The 
Father of Waters. Its mission has 
been that of service, and the men who 
have so successfully guided its destiny 
have ever been awake to their duties 
and responsibilities. 

A STRONG AND INFLUENTIAL 
DIRECTORY 

TP HE directors of the Mechanics' 
American are recognized as suc- 
cessful business men of character and 
force. Some of them have built up 



American manufacture in their lines are 
sold. 

The following named gentlemen 
comprise the executive staff and direc- 
tory of the Mechanics-AmericSn Na- 
tional Bank at this writing: 

Walker Hill, president; Frank O. 
Hicks, vice-president; Jackson Johnson, 
vice-president and president Interna- 
tional Shoe Co.; Ephron Catlin, vice- 
president; Joseph S. Calfee, cashier; 
W. C. Arthurs, president Mount Ver- 
non Car Manufacturing Co., Mt. Ver- 
non, Illinois; James F. Ballard, manu- 
facturer and wholesale dealer in pro- 
prietary medicines; Paul Brown, Paul 
Brown & Co. ; Adolphus Busch, III, 
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vice-president Anheuser-Busch Brew- 
ing Association; W. H. Danforth, 
president Ralston Purina Co. ; Philip 
B. Fouke, president Funsten Brothers 
& Co. ; Warren Goddard, president 
Goddard Grocer Co.; John L. Green, 
president Laclede-Christy Clay Prod- 
ucts Co.; E. W. Grove, president Paris 
Medicine Co.; Joseph M. Hayes, A. B. 
Lambert, president Lambert Pharma- 
cal Co. ; H. F. Langerberg, Langer- 
berg Brothers & Co.; James Y. Lock- 
wood, secretary-treasurer Southern 
Coal, Coke & Mining Co.; F. R. Rice, 
president F. R. Rice Mercantile Cigar 



Co. ; Moses Shoenberg, vice-president 
May Department Stores Co., and 
James D. Streett, J. D. Streett & Co. 

The fact that the right men are back 
of an institution or enterprise is the 
keystone of public confidence, support 
and patronage. That financially strong 
and progressive men have been and 
still are in charge of the affairs of this 
bank accounts for its growth and sta- 
bility. And this explains, too, why the 
graphic and informative monthly finan- 
cial letters sent out by the Mechanics- 
American are so eagerly read and so 
widely quoted or copied. 



SB 



The Late Charles A. Conant 



I N the recent death of Charles A. 
Conant at Havana, Cuba, the Uni- 
ted States loses one of its foremost 
banking and economic authorities. 

Mr. Conant as a special United 
States commissioner representing the 
War Department in the Philippines, 
was instrumental in formulating the 
present monetary system in effect there. 
He also rendered important service in 
devising a plan for transferring Mex- 
ico from a silver to a gold basis, and 
was concerned in a plan for rehabilitat- 
ing the finances and banking of Nicara- 
gua. At the time of his death he was 
engaged at work in connection with a 
revision of the monetary system of 
Cuba, a new loan having recently gone 
into operation based largely upon his 
suggestions. 

In 1906 Mr. Conant was a member 
of a committee of the New York Cham- 
ber of Commerce on currency reform, 
and in 1910 and 1911 he was the Uni- 
ted States delegate to the International 



Bills of Exchange Conference at The 
Hague. From 1902 to 1906 he was 
treasurer of the Morton Trust Company 
of New York. His writings on money 
and banking were numerous and of the 
highest authority, his best-known works 
being “A History of Modern Banks of 
Issue/* and “The Principles of Money 
and Banking.** 

In 1894 Mr. Conant was the Demo- 
cratic candidate for Congress in the 
Harvard University District. The po- 
sition taken by his party in 1896 re- 
specting the free coinage of silver led 
him to join with the Gold Democrats 
and later with the Republican party. 

For nearly a quarter of a century Mr. 
Conant was a valued staff contributor 
to the pages of The Banker Magazine. 
He was long the editor of the depart- 
ment devoted to “Foreign Banking and 
Finance/’ and the author of numerous 
signed papers. One of the very latest 
articles he wrote appears in the pres- 
ent number. 
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National Shawmut Bank, Boston 



T HE last official statement of the 
National Shawmut Bank of Bos- 
ton showed total deposits of $96,- 
000,000, but since that time they have 
been steadily running over $100,000,000. 
Although the deposits of New Eng- 
land’s largest bank have on special oc- 
casions run over a hundred millions 
once or twice before, this is the first 
time they have consistently reached and 
maintained that figure. Total assets 
are now running over $110,000,000. 
Taking advantage of the authoriza- 



tion of the new Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, the Shawmut has also established 
a department of time deposits and a 
fully equipped trust department. Much 
attention is now being shown, also, to 
the financing of foreign trade, of which 
Boston commands so large a share. In 
this connection a monthly statement of 
Boston’s foreign commerce in full de- 
tail is being printed and distributed to 
those who are interested. 

The bank has made arrangements by 
which it will handle the entire New 
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VICE-PRESIDENT AND CASHIER NATIONAL 
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George H. S. Soule 



W. A. Burnham, Jr. 



ASSISTANT CASHIER NATIONAL SHAWM UT 
BANK, BOSTON 



SECRETARY NATIONAL SIIAWMUT BANK 
BOSTON 



England business of the Banco de la 
Nacion Argentina, Buenos Aires, and 
this connection, together with affilia- 
tions with leading banks in Canada, 
London and other points, will enable 
the Shawmut to extend unsurpassed fa- 
cilities to the rapidly growing foreign 
trade of its section. 

Recognizing the younger and pro- 
gressive element in New England busi- 



ness, B. H. Bristow Draper of the 
Draper Co.; H. deForest Lockwood, 
treasurer of the Bates Mfg. Co.; J. 
Franklin McElwain, president of the 
W. H. McElwain Co., and Edmund H. 
Sears, of Willett, Sears & Co., have 
been added to the directorate of the 
bank. Vice-president John Joyce of 
the Gillette Safety Razor Co., is an- 
other more recent addition to the board. 



u 
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Motion Picture Publicity by Banks 



By W. R. MOREHOUSE, Assistant Cashier German-American Trust 
and Savings Bank, Los Angeles 



I N the February, 1915, number of 
The Bankers Magazine appeared 
an article entitled, “Banking Pic- 
tured in the Movies.** Up to the time 
of the publication of this article but lit- 
tle information concerning motion pic- 
ture publicity by banks had appeared in 
any of our financial magazines ; in fact, 
until recently this newest of advertising 
mediums has been passing through what 
might be termed an experimental stage. 

Immediately following the publication 
of the article referred to, the writer be- 
gan to receive letters asking for the 
latest information concerning the use of 
motion pictures by banks, and just re- 
cently numerous letters have been re- 
ceived asking if he would recommend 
this form of publicity. 

Naturally, the presentation of this 
subject created considerable interest, 
which is more manifest at this writing 
than ever before. 

The object of a second article on the 
same subject is to give the latest in- 
formation at hand and also to offer a 
few suggestions as to this new medium 
for advertising the banking business. 

While there has been considerable 
pioneering in the use of motion pictures 
as a medium through which to adver- 
tise the banking business, it may be said 
to have successfully passed through its 
“trial run** and to have come out with 
high honors. This being the case, this 
new medium of advertising is deserving 
of a place among other effective forms 
of bank advertising. Needless to say, 
that as our bankers learn to use mo- 
tion picture advertising properly its ef- 



fectiveness will be more and more ap- 
parent. 

RECOGNIZED BY EXPERTS 

OTION picture advertising has re- 
A A ceived due recognition on the part 
of the expert advertiser. It is singular 
that newspapers are considering the use 
of motion pictures to exploit the value 
of want ads., which means that they be- 
lieve that motion picture advertising will 
advertise their own advertisements. The 
very fact that the press has approved 
motion picture advertising indicates that 
some of our foremost advertising experts 
recognize the value of this form of pub- 
licity. 

Motion pictures, whether used for ad- 
vertising purposes or not, are attractive 
to the average person, because they tell 
in a very interesting way the incidents 
of some well-written story, and they do 
the telling almost entirely by pictures, 
with but an occasional announcement or 
statement sandwiched in. For this rea- 
son, if for no other, motion pictures are 
very fascinating and as a consequence 
are destined to become more and more 
popular each year. 

The first bank to use motion pictures 
to any extent for advertising purposes 
was the German-American Trust and 
Savings Bank, at Los Angeles. It may 
be interesting to know something of the 
importance which this bank places upon 
this form of publicity after having used 
it. Recently its first contract for six 
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months’ service with the Picture Screen 
Advertising Company expired, and a 
new contract was entered into. Instead 
of contracting to use motion pictures for 
another six months, this progressive 
bank entered into a contract calling for 
a years’ service, and upon a much larger 
scale. Instead of using two pictures 
with a total of 600 feet, the new contract 
calls for six pictures with a total of 

8.000 feet, or five times as much as pre- 
viously used. The six reels contracted 
for, if joined together, would contain 

48.000 pictures, which, if run consecu- 
tively as one picture, would be on the 
screen more than one hour. 

The extent to which this bank has 
entered into the use of motion pictures 
is convincing, and ought to lend consid- 
erable prestige to motion picture pub- 
licity by banks. 

If it is true that wherever people con- 
gregate they afford an opportunity for 
publicity, the average theater should be 
the most fertile of all fields. In the 
past this rich field has been greatly neg- 
lected, principally perhaps because our 
only means of reaching the people was 
through an ad. on the program, the ef- 
fectiveness of which is questioned by 
our best authorities on publicity. In 
fact, this field had been neglected for 
so many years that until motion picture 
advertising appeared, it was seldom con- 
sidered at all. 

The advent of motion picture adver- 
tising into the field was unexpected; 
its importance was instantly recognized 
by experts. Thus the indications are 
that motion picture publicity will not 
only overshadow the advertising found 
on the theater programme, but rank with 
the best known mediums. 

It has already been determined that 
there is no good reason for assuming that 
motion picture advertising will take the 
place of newspaper advertising; in fact, 
those who understand it best only claim 
that it is an addition to the variety of 
advertising mediums which banks are 
now using effectively. It will not reach 
the man who, instead of attending the 
theater, remains at home to read the 
0 evening newspaper; naturally it will 



take newspaper advertising to reach 
him. 

Generally speaking, our advertising 
experts are agreed that the field in 
which any one form of publicity oper- 
ates effectively is limited, just as mo- 
tion picture advertising is limited in its 
effect to those who attend theaters. 

Not a few of our bankers have been 
been quick to ask, “How about the ef- 
fectiveness of this new form of public- 
ity?” This question can be best an- 
swered by comparing motion picture 
publicity with other forms of advertis- 
ing, confining our selection to those me- 
diums which bankers have used for 
years. Take anything that is printed, 
the booklets dealing with thrift for ex- 
ample, and our bankers are agreed that 
booklets to be effective ought to contain 
as many illustrations as the subject jus- 
tifies. Why use illustrations? Simply 
because the average person will more 
readily assimilate the message if it is 
told in pictures. If illustrated, your 
message is almost instantly grasped by 
a prospective depositor, who on the other 
hand would be slow to comprehend the 
same message if told in print only. If 
illustrated booklets are found to be ef- 
fective, and we can assume they are, for 
there are many hundreds of thousands 
used annually, the same story or mes- 
sage would be a hundred times more ef- 
fective if told through motion pictures, 
because in the latter case you not only 
have better illustrations, but action, 
which brings any story to its maximum 
efficiency. Instead of just pen illustra- 
tions, the prospective customer comes 
face to face with characters that are 
present with him; at least, they appear 
to be. In viewing motion pictures, the 
prospective depositor is taken out be- 
yond the place where pen illustrations 
would carry his thoughts, to a full real- 
ization that the message is being con- 
veyed to him by people who live in the 
present. Under such circumstances it 
is only natural that the prospect should 
become intensely interested in any mes- 
sage which these living characters con- 
vey to him. He never pauses long 
enough to think of them as just pictures 
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of men in motion; therefore, they are 
many times more fascinating than pen 
illustrations, and thus he will accept 
the truths which they teach, only to rea- 
son them out later. In a large per cent 
of cases, the message finds lodgment in 
the brain of this prospect and in due,J 
time creates in him a desire to act in 
compliance therewith. 

As stated before, any comparison 
which makes one form of publicity ap- 
pear of less value than another does not 
mean that the medium appearing to pos- 
sess the least value of the two should be 
discarded. Booklets on thrift should not 
be displaced by motion picture adver- 
tising. 

Motion picture advertising is effective 
because all those attending a theater 
where motion pictures are shown see the 
pictures. Isn't this true? Did you ever 
go into a motion picture theater when 
pictures were being shown and not see 
the pictures? It is safe to assume that 
you watched them with undivided at- 
tention, and that at least a few of them 
conveyed to you a message which you 
did not soon forget. 

It is remarkable to note that in the 
use of motion picture advertising there 
is comparatively little waste. There are 
no return letters owing to incorrect ad- 
dresses, as is the case with all direct 
advertising. In motion picture adver-. 
tising there is no such thing as a dead 
mailing list to contend with. However, 
it might be mentioned in this connection 
that during inclement weather the at- 
tendance at the motion picture theater 
is diminished, which if it were not for a 
full house on many other occasions, 
would mean a loss almost equal to that 
sustained by our banks using mailing 
lists. 

Motion* picture publicity is effective 
• because it "pulls" with almost magic 
power upon every person present in the 
theater. It is displayed before the pros- 
pective depositor for a much longer pe- 
riod than is possible in the case of a well 
written letter or circular. In the latter 
case, a bank must win the prospect in 
the time it takes him to read the letter 
or circular, and usually that does not 



exceed five minutes, thus motion picture 
advertising has an advantage in length 
of time which it has to "puli'" upon the 
prospect. 

COST OF MOTION PICTURE 
PUBLICITY 

nPHE cost of producing one or more 
x reels of motion pictures, and later 
operating them is well worth considera- 
tion. The value which we place on the 
service of any one of the many theaters 
in which our pictures are to be shown 
is based upon the number of admissions 
per day. It must be borne in mind that 
this service varies considerably. The- 
aters located close to the center of a city 
and running continuously from 12 noon 
to 10 p. m. or later, and showing your 
pictures with each programme, which 
means not less than twelve times each 
day, have a much greater value than the 
suburban theater which is open only in 
the evening, thus showing your pictures 
not to exceed three times. 

Taking the average as a basis, it is 
estimated that when properly handled, 
the cost of showing one 500-foot reel of • 
8,000 pictures, ten minutes, is less than 
one cent for every person present. As 
many theaters guarantee a certain num- 
ber of admissions each week, it is not 
difficult to obtain the actual cost for 
each person attending. 

The expense incurred in the prepara- 
tion and manufacture of motion pic- 
tures depends upon the cast; the set- 
tings necessary to produce the story as 
outlined in the scenario, and the ability 
of the director to work rapidly and to 
your advantage. 

The standard price of $1.00 for each 
foot of film includes everything connect- 
ed with the producing of a reel of pic- ~ 
tures, from the writing of a suitable 
scenario or story to the finished product. 
As our bankers gain in experience in 
handling this new medium, they will find 
ways of reducing the standard price of 
$1.00 a foot. For instance, three reels 
of 500 feet each, if made in one order, 
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cost approximately what you will pay 
for two reels made at intervals. How- 
ever, in order to accomplish an appre- 
ciable savings, it is essential to make a 
study of picture making. 

LARGE ATTENDANCE AT MO- 
TION PICTURE THEATERS 
ASSURED 

N E point on which not all bankers 
are agreed, is whether a represent- 
ative body of people attend the motion 
picture theaters, or, do they attend in 
sufficient numbers to warrant the ex- 
pense incident to motion picture pub- 
licity. To prove that the attendance 
fully justifies the expense, we have but 
to consult statistics on the subject as 
compiled by the State of California, 
which by way of information is the only 
State gathering facts of this nature. In 
1914 there were ten times as many ad- 
missions to motion picture theaters as to 
legitimate theaters. During the year 
the admissions to motion picture thea- 
ters exceeded 19,000,000, with a little 
less than 2,000,000 admissions to 
legitimate theaters. These facts are 
convincing, and it is to be hoped that by 
quoting them, bankers who are already 
favorably impressed, but hesitating to 
use motion pictures, will be helped to a 
decision. The fact that more than 19,- 
000,000 people in a State having a pop- 
ulation of less than 8,000,000 attended 
motion picture theaters last year, is am- 
ple evidence that a large per cent, of the 
population attend, and some very fre- 
quently. Judging from the facts as com- 
piled by the State of California, there 
is ample assurance that motion pictures 
are not only very popular, but are here 
to stay. What is true in California in 
regard to the attendance of motion pic- 
ture theaters is also true in many other 
States, although statistics to prove this 
are not obtainable. 

If so many millions of our people at- 
tend motion picture theaters, it but re- 
mains for the progressive banker to 



seize the opportunity afforded by these 
gatherings of representative citizens and 
to secure their patronage. How can this 
be done effectively ? The one answer in 
the light of the experience we have had 
is: “Motion Picture Publicity by 

Banks/' 

Two of the six reels recently con- 
tracted for by the German-American 
Trust and Savings Bank have just been 
produced, and are regularly appearing 
in Los Angeles theaters. 

A DREAM WITH A LESSON 

f \ NE of the stories told in pictures is 
entitled, “A Dream With a Les- 
son." The cast includes a mechanic, 
his wife and little daughter; his two 
pals, Jim and Pete; the landlord of the 
house in which he lives; a neighbor's 
wife; a physician, and an ambulance 
driver; the president, first and second 
vice-presidents, and numerous bank em- 
ployees, all of the German-American 
Trust and Savings Bank. The princi- 
pal settings are confined to a large gas 
plant, saloon, humble dwelling, ambu- 
lance, sick room, and numerous settings 
made up in the banking rooms of the 
same bank. 

In brief the story is that of a me- 
chanic employed in a large gas plant, 
who instead of saving a part of his earn- 
ings with which to meet reverses in life 
spends what he should have saved in 
company with his two pals. Our first 
pictures show us the faithful wife 
and little daughter waiting at the 
exit of the large gas plant for the fa- 
ther to appear; It is pay day, and we 
assume that they are seeking to get the 
father home before he spends his wages. 
They lead him homeward and are suc- 
ceeding fairly well, when one of his pals 
exits from a saloon ; he sees the mechanic 
and beckons him to "come and have a 
drink." The little girl is seen tugging at 
her father’s sleeve, and both are pitiful- 
ly begging him to go home with them, 
but he brushes them away and turns back 
to mingle with his old associates. The 
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mother and child, heartbroken, finally 
reach their home, at the threshold of 
which the little girl momentarily pauses ; 
we see her stoop and pick up a little 
booklet which evidently had been thrown 
there by a passerby. It is entitled 
“Start a Savings Account/* 

The little girl is seen turning the 
pages, which are illustrated with draw- 
ings of squirrels, bees, and other ani- 
mals and insects. 

At last the father comes home; he is 
seen to drop loosely into a big rocking 
chair, and near a small table upon which 
a lamp is burning. He lights his pipe, 
picks up the evening paper and begins 
to read. Soon the little girl clad in her 
“nightie** enters the room and at once 
runs up to her father and climbs up into 
his lap, as though expecting him to tell 
her the usual bedtime story. He fondles 
her — kisses her — and gives every evi- 
dence of his affection for her. While he 
is still caressing the child she reaches 
over to the table and picks up the little 
booklet, and then looks up into her 
father’s face inviting him to read to her. 
Both are seen looking through the book- 
let ; in time she grows sleepy, whereupon 
he kisses her goodnight, and the mother 
leads the child away to bed. 

Once more the mechanic is left alone ; 
he alternates between smoking his pipe 
and reading, and in time he becomes 
drowsy; finally he falls asleep. 

What he sees in his dream is now 
shown upon the screen. It is a very 
sad picture. In this “Dream With a 
Lesson’* the mechanic sees himself man- 
gled by an explosion in the gas plant. 
As he looks beyond his death to the en- 
suing months, he sees a picture of his 
wife, penniless, and compelled to sew 
from early morning to late in the 
evening in order to earn a living for 
herself and child. He condemns the life 
he had lived, because of the fact that he 
had saved nothing. He sees the wife 
he loves, bent before a sewing-machine, 
weary and almost exhausted, his little 
daughter, her cheeks pale, is clinging 
to her mother’s skirt. Their clothes are 
faded and worn, and, as he looks upon 
this scene of poverty and want, he real- 



izes more than ever that had he saved a 
part of his earnings the terrible suffer- 
ings which his loved ones were com- 
pelled to endure would have been avoid- 
ed. 

The landlord appears in the dream, 
the mechanic vividly sees his wife shrink 
back from the landlord’s gruff state- 
ment: “As the rent is past due and you 
cannot pay it, leave at once.** He hears 
the landlord tell her to gather up her 
effects and go — the mechanic curses 
when the landlord points to the open 
door. He next sees his wife tottering 
down a dirty street, carrying all that 
she possesses in a willow suit-case, his 
little daughter clinging to her mother’s 
skirts and carrying a small paper bag, 
supposedly containing crusts of bread. 
He watches his loved ones trudge along, 
his wife weakens, and finally falls from 
exhaustion; the little girl falls with the 
mother. With feeble arm the mother is 
seen to gather her little girl in her arms 
— the little girl cries out, “Oh, mother, 
I am so hungry, and so tired — so tired.** 
At this cry of her child the mother 
makes another effort to rise, but her 
strength fails, and she falls back again. 
This last scene awakens the sleeping 
mechanic, he springs to his feet as 
though to catch his wife. He stares 
momentarily about, then presses his 
band to his head and wipes away large 
beads of sweat. He turns to the table, 
picks up the little booklet and puts it 
away in his pocket, and resolves that 
he will save a part of his earnings by 
depositing it in the German-American 
Trust and Savings Bank. He then goes 
out of the room. 

We next see him entering the German 
American Trust and Savings Bank, 
where he opens an occount. (While he 
is moving about in the banking roon^s, 
we see in the background the elegant 
quarters of the bank.) 

For six years thereafter this me- 
chanic kept his resolution and deposited 
regularly. 

We next see an ambulance drive up 
swiftly in front of the mechanic’s home. 
His wife dashes out, she fights to reach 
her husband, but is held back by an 
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attendant. We see him in the sick room, 
a doctor is working over him. Present- 
ly the doctor announces that he has but 
a short time to live. At this announce- 
ment the wife and little child fling them- 
selves prostrate upon the bed — we see 
the dying mechanic struggling, when 
he finally breathes more easily again — 
he utters something and then points. 
His wife rushes to the place and is back 
again, bringing with her a well-worn 
envelope. The dying man opens it with 
his feeble hands and withdraws a pass- 
book on the German American Trust 
and Savings Bank; he hands it slowly 
to his wife, and feebly utters just be- 
fore he tells them all good-bye, “This 
will keep you and baby, dear/* 

We now leave this sad scene and are 
taken back to the German American 
Trust and Savings Bank. We see the 
widow enter heavily veiled. She is 
seen to pause a moment, she goes di- 
rectly up to an open counter, behind 
which sit three officers at their desks. 
She is seen before the desk occupied 
by Mr. McVay, first vice-president of 
the bank. The cordial and sympathetic 
way in which she is received appears 
to surprise her, for evidently she had 
not looked for such a reception. She 
is invited into the office of the president, 
and in company with Mr. McVay enters 
the office. (Our pictures now give a fine 
view of the president’s office.) Mr. 
Avery, the president, and Mr. Andrews, 
second vice-president, are engaged in 
conversation when the widow and Mr. 
McVay enter. She is introduced to 
both ; the president cordially invites the 
widow to a seat, and then he listens at- 
tentively to her story. She presents 
her husband’s book and asks to be paid 
a part of the balance in order to meet 
certain expenses. Mr. Avery volunteers 
to assist her in every way possible. 
She thanks him; he writes a note, rings 
for a messenger, gives the note to the 
messenger, after which the widow 
thanks him again for his kindness, and 
messenger and widow go out of the pic- 
ture. Both reappear in the bank corri- 
dor and go directly to one of the tellers' 



windows, the messenger delivers the 
note and exits from the picture. Here 
the widow presents her pass-book, signs 
the checks given her by the teller, re- 
ceives a sum of money in currency, 
thanks the teller, and exits. 

The booklet which the little girl 
found and which together with the 
“Dream With a Lesson,” led up to the 
opening of a savings account in the 
German American Trust and Savings 
Bank, is again thrown upon the screen, 
and as its pages are turned, carries with 
it an invitation to those in the audience 
who have given no thought to providing 
for the future, to begin to save at once 
by starting an account in the Bank. 

SOME SUGGESTIONS 

12 ANKERS should insist on at least 
five hundred feet of film with each 
series of pictures, as a shorter film does 
not make it possible to produce an ef- 
fective story. It requires approxi- 
mately ten minutes to run a film of five 
hundred feet. If shown in a theater 
which repeats its programme twelve 
times a day, the advertisement is dis- 
played twelve times; or in all the pic- 
tures are upon the screen two hours a 
day. 

The writer of the scenario should 
have in view the class of people the 
bank wishes to reach, and produce a 
story that is of special interest to them. 
For instance, if a bank wishes to reach 
mechanics, make a mechanic the princi- 
pal actor and use as a setting to the 
scenes surroundings with which me- 
chanics are familiar. 

Finally, don’t bore the patrons of the 
theaters by making your story an ad- 
vertisement only, for if you do the ef- 
fect is lost. As far as possible make 
the advertising feature incidental; at 
the same time, don’t overlook the fact 
that this incidental part must carry with 
it an appeal that will secure commen- 
surate results. 
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Modern Financial Institutions and Their 

Equipment 



The Merchants National Bank 
Saint Paul 

A SIXTEEN-STORY skyscraper, one 
of the finest in the. West, forms 

* the new home of the Merchants 
National Bank of St. Panl. The bank- 
ing rooms of this institution, which take 
up the second and third floors of the 
building, were formally opened for busi- 
on June 28 th, at which time the officers 
of the bank held open house for their 
many friends and well-wishers. 

The new edifice stands on the site of 
the old National German Bank build- 



ing, at the corner of Fourth and Rob- 
ert streets, the latter building having 
been torn down to make room for the 
present structure. It is built in the 
renaissance style of architecture, which 
the* architect, Jarvis Hunt, has carried 
out in a most pleasing manner. The 
exterior of the building is of gray gran- 
ite on the first floor and white terra 
cotta and brick above. 

Entrances from both Robert and 
Fourth streets lead into the ground floor 
lobby, finished in black and white mar- 
ble, whence six high-speed traction ele- 
vators give access to the upper floors. 




GHAND STAIRWAY, MAIN ENTRANCE TO BANKING ROOM 
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BOA HD OF DIRECTORS' ROOM 



Opposite the Robert street entrance an 
imposing staircase leads up to the bank- 
ing rooms of the Merchants National. 

THE BUILDING 

HP HIS splendid building, costing $1,- 
A 500,000, is a fitting home for the 
bank which for forty-two years has 
stood most steadfastly for the best com- 
mercial and financial interests of St. 
Paul, and which now has made one of 
the most important building contribu- 
tions to that city in twenty-five years. 
It is an imposing and beautiful struc- 
ture and its equipment and facilities 
represent the latest and best results of 
modern experience. For its size and 
purpose it is one of the best examples 
of modern construction in the country. 

Less than two years ago the bank of- 
ficials first reached their decision to 
erect a new building. Work was start- 
ed in October, 1913, and the old six- 
story structure fell at the rate of a story 
a week. Just thirteen months after 
work on the new building was begun 
the first tenant moved in. To-day the 
completed skyscraper is conceded to be 



one of the finest office buildings be- 
tween Chicago and San Francisco. It 
is the leading office building of St. Paul 
and an architectural and commercial tri- 
umph. 

Extending 100 feet on Robert street 
and 155 feet on Fourth street, the 
structure has a height of 227 feet and 
7 inches. The new structure is SO feet 
higher than the Pioneer building, across 
the street, which for several years held 
the record of being the tallest building 
in St. Paul. There are sixteen stories 
facing Robert and Fourth streets. There 
is also an annex, 'running up four sto- 
ries, which adjoins the side facing 
Fourth street. 

All of the offices have direct light, so 
that on the whole the building enjoys 
the distinction of being the best day- 
lighted building in the city. 

Th£ engine room is in the sub- 
basement, which is 30 feet below the 
street level. There are three water-tube 
boilers, 250 horse-power each, used for 
heating purposes. An artesian well, 
sunk 850 feet below the street level, 
has a daily capacity of about 150,000 
gallons. 
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MAIN BANKIKO ROOM FROM CASHIER*S DESK 



There are 180 sections leased for of- 
fice purposes in the building. These 
vary in size from 20 x 20 feet to 22 x26 
feet, and are divided into such sized 
rooms as may be required by tenants. 
Altogether, the total number of rooms in 
the building will run to more than 500. 

Prominent among the many features 
which make the Merchants National 
Bank building an artistic structure is 
the ornamental bronze work, which is 
said to be one of the finest pieces of work 
in the country. 

That St. Paul has been in need of 
more office buildings for several years 
and has lost by not being able to meet 
the demand of business and professional 
men, is demonstrated by the rapidity 
with which the new Merchants National 
Bank building has filled up. More than 
eighty per cent, of the space in the new 
building is already leased. 

THE BANKING ROOMS 

^^SCENDING the staircase of the 
new building one is at once im- 
pressed with the simple dignity of the 
banking rooms. Here art and utility 
have combined to give a room which is 
both beautiful and thoroughly efficient. 
The walls are wainscoted to a height of 



eight feet with green Tinos marble from 
Greece, while the upper part of the 
walls is of Kasota stone, a Minnesota 
product. The eight giant columns are 
of light brown Hauteville marble, im- 
ported from France. The trimmings are 
of Belgian black marble. The bronze 
screen which encloses the twenty-four 
tellers* cages is artistically designed 
and forms an agreeable contrast with 
the marbles. 

The officers occupy the east end of the 
building. In the officers* space as well 
as in the tellers* cages, a cork tile floor 
has been used, which is both sanitary 
and noiseless. The floor in the rest of 
the working space is quarter-inch lino- 
leum over a cork composition base. The 
officers* desks and furniture are of na- 
tive black walnut, which wood is also 
used as trim in the banking portion of 
the building. All the remainder of the 
furniture, including bookkeepers* desks 
and fixtures in the cages, is of metal in 
walnut grain. 

A feature of the bookkeepers* desks 
and various cages is the use of fireproof 
metal lockers where books and ledgers 
can be stored, making their removal to 
the vaults unnecessary. All of the 
tellers* cages and various departments 
are supplied with telephone connec- 
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OFFICERS QUARTERS 



tions, besides which some of the de- 
partments are connected by private in- 
tercommunicating telephones. The va- 
rious tellers* cages are equipped with a 
signalling device to call the bank’s spe- 
cial policemen in case of need, and these 
signals are also connected with the offi- 
cers' desks. Adequate toilet and cloak- 
room facilities are provided for the 
clerks, and a rest room on the balcony 
floor has also been provided for the 
women employes. 



THE VAULTS 

TN order to preserve space on the main 
A banking floor, all the vaults were 
built in the basement. These are of the 
most improved design and are the only 
ones of their kind in the Twin Cities. 
Each vault has a circular sixteen-ton 
door of drill-proof steel, eight feet in 
diameter and two feet thick. One vault 
is to be used for the storage of cash and 



the other contains 3,000 safe deposit 
boxes. Each vault is 50 feet long and 
24 feet wide. A concrete wall rein- 
forced with jail grating and lined with 
drill-proof steel, surrounds the two 
vaults, which are mob, fire and burglar- 
proof. 



HISTORY OF THE BANK 



r | ' HE Merchants National Bank was 
organized May 20, 1872. On July 
24th of the same year, it was author- 
ized to begin business, with a capital of 
$250,000. Its first quarters were in the 
old Press building at Third and Min- 
nesota streets. Maurice Auerbach was 
president; Walter Mann, vice-president, 
and Charles Nichols, cashier. The 
growth of the bank was rapid, for the 
principles which have since developed 
the institution to its present magnitude 
and standing were first promulgated at 
this time and have been steadily ad- 
hered to ever since. 
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James H. Skinner, President R. C. Lilly, Vice-president 

MERCHANTS TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, ST. PAUL MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK, ST. PAUL 




H. Von der Wbyeb, Vice-president 

MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK, ST. PAUL 



J. A. Oace, Vice-president 

MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK, ST. PAUL 
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GENERAL VIEW OF MAIN BANKING ROOM FROM OFFICERS’ QUARTERS 



In 1892 the bank had grown suffi- 
ciently to need a building of its own and 
this was erected at the corner of Fifth 
and Jackson streets, the latter then one 
of the principal business streets of the city. 

December 2, 1912, occurred one of 
the most important events in the devel- 
opment of this institution, for on this 
date a consolidation with the National 
German American Bank was effected. 
The latter bank had been organized just 
one year after the Merchants, having 
opened for business in November, 1873, 
taking over about $250,000 of the assets 
of the private banking house of Willius 
Brothers & Dunbar, an institution which 
had been in existence for many years 
previous. 

The first location of the German 
American Bank was on Third street, 
between Wabash and Cedar streets. Its 
capital was $200,000. F. Willius was 
president and G. Willius cashier. When 
some years later the bank moved two 
blocks east on the same street, it estab- 
lished the first public safe deposit vault 
in the city. During the succeeding years 
Walter Mann and Byron G. Howes be- 
came interested in the bank in an of- 
ficial capacity. 



In 1883 the German American Bank 
became the National German American 
Bank and erected a $500,000 bank and 
office building at Fourth and Robert 
streets. 

When the consolidation of the two 
banks was brought about each had about 
$10,000,000 in deposits. The capital 
of the Merchants National Bank is 
$2,000,000; its surplus and profits $2,- 
000,000, and a recent call of the comp- 
troller of the currency found that the 
bank had on deposit almost $21,000,- 
000, with loans and discounts of $14,- 
000,000. 



OFFICERS AND DIRECTORS 



HE present officers of the bank are 
as follows: chairman. George H. 
Prince; president, Donald S. Culver; 
vice-presidents, F. E. Weyerhaeuser, R. 
C. Lilly, H. Von der Weyer, and J. A. 
Oace; cashier, H. W. Parker; assistant 
cashiers, H. Van Vleck, G. C. Zenzius 
and M. R. Knauft 

The board of directors is as follows: 
lumber; Kenneth Clark, capitalist; 
F. E. Weyerhaeuser, pine lands and 
George H. Prince, chairman; Donald S. 
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H. W. Parker, Cashier 

MERCHANTS NATION A I. BANK, ST. PAUL 



H. Van Vleck. Assistant Cashier 

MERCHANTS NATIONAL BANK. ST. PAUL 
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ENTRANCE TO SAFE DEPOSIT VAULT8 



Culver, president; R. C. Jefferson, 
lands, loans and lumber; Charles P. 
Noyes, Noyes Bros. & Cutler, wholesale 
druggists; Horace H. Irvine, Thos. Ir- 
vine & Son, pine lands and lumber; 



Charles L. Kluckhohn, vice-president, 
Gordon & Ferguson, hats, caps, gloves 
and furs ; V. M. Watkins, president Am- 
herst H. Wilder Charity; Timothy Fo- 
ley, Foley Bros., railroad contractors; 




MONET VAULT 
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Frank Schlick, vice-president Field, 
Schlick & Co., dry goods ; Frank B. Kel - 
logg, Davis, Kellogg & Severance, attor- 
neys; R. C. Lilly, vice-president; J. M. 
Hanna ford, president. Northern Pacific 
Railway Company; James H. Skinner, 
president. Merchants Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank; Charles Schuneman, pres- 
ident Schuneman & Evans Depart- 
ment Store; Ambrose Guiterman, Gui- 
terman Bros., wholesale men’s furnish- 
ings; Jacob Dittenhofer, treasurer The 
Golden Rule Department Store; F. H. 
Thatcher, Laird, Norton & Co., Winona, 
Minn., lumber; Roger B. Shepard, as- 
sistant treasurer. Finch, Van Slyck & 
McConville, wholesale dry goods ; Thos. 
A* Marlow, president, National Bank of 
Montana, Helena, Mont.; W. B. Par- 
sons, vice-president, Western Elevator 
Company, Winona, Minn.; A. H. Lin- 
deke, Lindeke, Warner & Sons, whole- 



sale dry goods ; L. P. Ordway, Crane A 
Ordway Company, plumbers and steam- 
fitters’ supplies; T. J. Humbird, lum- 
ber, Spokane, Wash.; R. M. Weyer- 
haeuser, pine lands and lumber; H. Von 
der Weyer, vice-president. 

The Merchants Trust and Savings 
Bank, organised in July, starts out with 
a capital of $500,000 and a surplus of 
$100,000, and will do a general trust 
and banking business. 

All the stock of the Merchants Trust 
and Savings Bank is owned by the 
stockholders of the Merchants National 
Bank. 

J. H. Skinner, president of this com- 
pany has been on the board of the Mer- 
chants National Bank for many years, 
and also a trustee of the State Savings 
Bank and a director of the St. Paul Fire 
and Marine Insurance Company. 



Real Test of the Banker 



By Edgar H. Sensenich. 



r I S HAT man is a banker — a real 
banker and worthy of the name — 
who, whether he conducts his bank in a 
great metropolis or in a modest village, 
not only loans safely all his available 
funds, but loans them in a manner which 
will permit of their ready conversion 
into the medium with which he can 
meet any proper demands that may be 
made upon him. That banker best 
serves his community, his customers and 
his stockholders. Whenever a banker 
permits the funds of his bank to be- 
come tied up in investments that are 
slow, even though they be good, he ceas- 
es to serve efficiently those who have a 
right to his service. No community is 
too unimportant and no clientage too 
humble to feel the changing needs for 
money for seasonal or other purposes, 
or to make sudden or unusual demands, 
which it is the duty of the banker to 
meet. It is just as essential for the 
country banker as for the city banker 



to be prepared to meet any proper de- 
mands that may be made upon him. 
Regardless of his environment, the 
banker, whose deposits are payable on 
demand, and whose customers’ needs 
are subject to seasonal or trade condi- 
tions, must be guided by the inherent 
principles of commercial banking. To 
conduct his bank, wherever situated, in 
conformity with these inherent princi- 
ples is the real test of the banker. 

A fundamental principle of commer- 
cial banking requires liquidity or con- 
vertibility of assets. The banker's fore- 
sight is measured by the convertibility 
of his assets. The ease with which he 
can convert his assets into that which 
will meet the proper demands of his 
customers, whether for the payment of 
deposits or the extension of additional 
credit, determines the strength of his 
bank, the character of its service and 
the certainty of its profit account. 
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Banking Publicity 



Conducted by 



t. d. MacGregor 



Keeping in Touch 

Importance of Showing Depositors You 
Are Interested in Them. 

D EPOSITORS appreciate atten- 
tion not only when they are at 
the bank but good printed mat- 
ter from their bank occasionally is wel- 
come, whether in the form of a house or- 
gan, statement enclosure or booklet. 

Our idea of a good “line of talk” in 
a folder of this nature is shown in the 
matter reproduced below from a folder 
issued by the Union Bank and Trust 
Company of Helena, Mont.: 

AVOIDING BUSINESS MISTAKES. 

The business that grows uninterruptedly 
is the one whose management makes few 
mistakes, and knows how to profit by those 
it does make. 

Your hanking relations with the Union 
Bank and Trust Company ought to help 
you to avoid business and financial mistakes 
and lessen the evil results of those that 
seem unavoidable. 

This bank wants to impress upon your 
mind the fact that it stands ready to be your 
business ally and that it wants you to use 
it as a constructive force in your affairs. 
Come in and put us to the test. Let us give 
you a practical demonstration of what we 
mean by constructive hanking. 

Helpfulness is the spirit of this institu- 
tion. Though accustomed to the discharge of 
large duties, its officers have never outgrown 
their willingness to consider the need of our 
smallest depositor. They are always ready 
to hear his plans and to give him the ben- 
efit of their mature opinion. 

One-half of helpfulness is the ability to 
help. The other half is the willingness. A 
bank may be a tower of financial strength* 
headed by master financiers — and still fail 
in helpfulness. 

The Union Bank and Trust Company is 
both able and willing to help you. Our doors 
are built to admit you to our officers— not 
to shut you out 



A young man entered business with small 
capital, limited experience and the knack of 
using other people’s knowledge. As a de- 
positor, he began putting his financial prob- 
lems up to us. We became familiar with 
his business and his character. As our 
friendship grew, together we surmounted his 
every difficulty. Today he is wealthy. 

Our reward for such service is our multi- 
tude of true friends in Helena. This sams 
service is waiting for you. 



Now is the Time 

Conditions Are Ripe for Advertising 
Campaigns. 

DIG crops and “war orders” are 
making prosperity in most sections 
of the United States. But of course 
we don’t know how long our prosperity 
will last. This makes it especially in- 
cumbent upon bankers to urge their pub- 
lic to save money now. This coming 
fall and winter there ought to be more 
real genuine human interest bank ad- 
vertising than ever before. 



Service Important 

“Printer’s Ink” Thinks Some Savings 
Banks Are Not Ready to 
Advertise. 



M OST savings banks, or, to speak 
conservatively, many of them, 
and of these the largest, have a long, 
long way to go before they are ready to 
advertise. Contrast the methods of the 
average savings bank with those of the 
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WEEKLY TALKS ON THRIFT 



By T. D. MacGregor. 



MORE STORIES OF THRIFT 



**I have come to learn that tlia 
reaeon why so many men are In 
the down-and-out claaa l* the lack 
of thrift."— H. W Hoot. Secretary 
Bowery- Branch. V. M. C. A.. New 
York City- 

When Asaemblyman Peter Swen- 
*ou came to Iowu 36 yearn ago he 
had $1.25 in his pocket. Now he 
owns 1,700 acres of the best land 
in O'Brien and Sac counties. 

"Pete" couldn't npeuk a word, of 
Kngllah when he came to Dela- 
ware count}, a green. friendless 
hoy from the old country'. He hud 
l*een educated in an agricultural 
college, where he studied scien- 
i rile dair>tng. 

WORKED AS HIRED HAND. 

He worked three months u* a 
lured hand on a farm and was 
swindled out of his meager pay. hut 
lu kept right on smiling and fight- 
ing. 

Soon Ifo begun tp get mto the 
commission business, buying eggs 
and butter for a New York com- 
pany. He sated, hut didn't scrimp. 
The bunks begun to know him well 
and favorably. 

USED HORSE SEN8E. 

Land values grew’ as Mr. Swen- 
son became yearly a greater au- 
thority in scientific butter making 
and in the commission busineiia. 

He doesn't claim to be smarter 
than other people because he has 
made $100,000 ov so more than the 
average person makes in u life- 
time, but he says he hies simply 
used horse sense In working and 
saving and looking out for oppor- 
tunities. 

see 

Mrs. William Murphy is what Is 
cornnumly known us a “grAsa wid- 
ow." Her husband left her and 
their little child— a daughter — 
many years ngo and has never been 
heard from since. 

But Mrs. Murphy did not jet any 
grass grow under her feet if she 
was a grass widow. She soon 
made up her mind that she was a 
leal widow, and as there was no 
"Philip" to help her as there was 
to help Enoch Arden's wife in 
Tennyson's poem, she went to 
w-ork as a laundress And seam- 
stress to support herself and her 
little girl. 

THRIFT WINS. 

Luckily she was a strong wom- 
an and her health remained good. 
Stie wo* thrifty, too, saving a p.art 
of every dollar she earned. Before 
wintev came she was always able 
to fill her coal bin and lay in a 



goon stock of vegetables, saving a 
considerable amount by buying 
early ahd in quantises. 

Her savings in the bank grew 
steadily by her regular de.poslts 
and she gradually increasing com- 
pound interest credits. 

Whenevei she had cnougn saved 
for a permanent investment she 
consulted an officer of the bank and 
took his advice as to a safe use 
of fhe monev. 

She was dble to give her daugh- 
ter a good education and the young 
woman now has a good teaching 
position and is able to help her 
mother in keeping up their com- 
fortable home. 

There is regret for the husband 
and father who never appears, but 
leal thrift has kypt want away and 
restored what might have been a 
ruined home. 

A banker, long on officer of the 
oldest bank in Minnesota, in tell- 
ing how four young men developed 
a successful business, said: 

Their first visit to the bank 
really established their credit. In 
that first visit they left their bank 
books for collection of the amounts 
due to each of them at their sav- 
ings bank in the city from which 
they came 

"The** savings hank books rep- 
resented their cash cnpitnl. but to 



me they represented much more 
thah that Their deposits and al- 
most entire absence of withdrawals 
indicated an established habit of 
saving on their part and also on 
the purt of tlieir families (for they 
were all married) for ihc pia-posa 
of carrying out this project wnirh 
they had planned a long time 
ahead. 

“With ’;uch determination for 
work and willingness t® deny 
themselves in order to save some- 
thing each month out of their 
earnings, it was hnrdlv possible for 
these voung men not to sucoeed. 

SAVINGS HABIT ACQUIRED. 

‘They hove been highly success- 
ful because they acquired saving 
habits early in life and thereby 
accumulated their capital before 
entering business for tlicmnedvrs. 
while so many are not willing now 
to practice any self-denial, but 
somehow always expect to begin 
saving at some future time, with 
the result that they never acquire 
the habit or the capital. 

"A banker necessarily takes 
these various tilings into consider- 
ation when asked to grant a line 
of credit. They mean much to him 
from the standpoint of the moral 
risk." 

Could there possibly be aojr 
clearer cuideboard to success than 
the words of this old hunker? 




A Success Habit 

Start the habit of withholding a part of 
every item of income you receive and d» 
posit it at 3 V 2 c 'i compound interest in the 
Merchants National Bank and you will And 
yourself going to the bank with your weekly 
deposit almost as automatically as you put 
the same shoe on first every morning. 



MERCHANTS rffl 

NATIONAL BANK Li| 

CAPITAL ‘2 000.000. SURPLUS b PROFITS $2,000,000 
THE BANK OF PERSONAL SERVICE 



THIS SHOWS THE PROPER WAY’ TO USE THE “TALKS ON THRIFT 



modern national bank or trust company 
in regard to the treatment of the public. 
The national hank nowadays makes pro- 
vision for the comfort of its customers 
and caters to their needs. The savings 
hank’s line of depositors often winds up 
and down the floor two or three times 



and a depositor may have to waste an 
hour or two getting his money into the 
hank. Then, too, he is apt to get a curt 
answer at the little window. 

There is, in addition, an excessive 
rigidity of rule and lack of accommoda- 
tion. To the average man or woman 
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the savings bank, while perfectly safe, 
seems something less than human. 

Lastly, the rate of savings-bank in- 
terest, three and one-half or four per 
cent., and threatening to decline still 
further, is not highly attractive when 
there are so many other forms of sound 
investment that pay at least four and 
five per cent. Of course, this condition 
cannot be bettered on account of the 
very stringent laws which properly safe- 
guard the savings of the poor. But 
there are no laws on the statute-books 
against courtesy, and it would not cost 
the banks anything to treat their de- 
positors less like cattle and to show an 
occasional gleam of human understand- 
ing, such as nowadays marks the deal- 
ings of big business with the public. 

As the effect of advertising is inev- 
itably to throw into relief not only the 
merits, but also the shortcomings of the 
goods or service advertised, no one could 
conscientiously recommend it to the 
general run of savings banks until they 
shall have cleaned house after the man- 
ner of those savings banks that do al- 
ready advertise. They must gain the 
idea of service and prepare themselves 
to render it to a discriminating public. 
— Printer ’* Ink. 



to the actual moving in of the bank’s 
business, but the various materials to 
be used in the construction will be fol- 
lowed from their respective sources un- 
til they are installed in proper place 
in the building. 

The operation of quarries from which 
the stone and granite for the founda- 
tions and base of the building are taken 
will be portrayed; the rolling of steel 
show n in the Pittsburg steel mills ; 
the beams loaded on cars ready for 
shipment, and at the building lifted and 
put in place as a part of the great skel- 
eton. Huge trees will be felled in the 
forests of Austria, Africa and South 
America, and they will be followed 
through the saw mills, the cabinet shops 
of Hoggson Brothers, there to be made 
up into furniture and bank fixtures, and 
later fitted in as part of the building. 
Terra cotta and brick for the exterior 
and interior fireproofing will be shown 
cast and burned, and set in the growing 
edifice. 

The spectacular casting and moulding 
of bronze will be reviewed, as will an- 
other visit to quarries for the marble to 
be used as the base of the counterscreen 
and for the wainscoting in the upper 



“ Movie ” Advertising 

How a Springfield (Mass.) Institution 
Features Its New Building. 

T^HE Third National Bank building 
at Springfield, Mass., a ten-story 
bank and office structure now in course 
of erection by Hoggson Brothers of 
New York and Chicago, will have its 
complete history shown on moving pic- 
ture films, while individual bank build- 
ings being constructed in different sec- 
tions of the country by the same con- 
cern will furnish the basis for certain 
features of the picture. 

Not only will the history of the erec- 
tion be followed, from the demolition of 
the old building and the excavations for 
the new one, through the construction 
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THE LOCAL TOUCH IN ILLUSTRATION AND COPY 
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SAVE FIRST 



Mercantile Trust Company 





FROM A GOOD THUMBNAIL BOOKLET OF A ST. LOUIS BANK 



corridors. In European countries will 
be seen the weaving of floor coverings, 
fine hangings and draperies for the of- 
fice quarters and reception room. 

The average layman little realizes 
that there are more than fifty profes- 
sions and trades called into action in a 
big building operation, and this film is 
intended to show the close co-operation 
and co-ordination of these branches of 
activities as they are brought together 
through the medium of the Hoggson 
Building Method, where all elements 
are united and under the control of one 
organization. 

As the scenes in the picture shift 
from the offices of the company to the 



mills and factories, working on their as- 
signments simultaneously with the four- 
teen departments of the organization, 
and then to the growing building, the 
observer will feel the powerful master- 
hand of the organization directly all ele- 
ments concerned with an efficiency only 
gained through supreme knowledge and 
thoroughness. 

Finally will be shown the completed 
building, exterior and interior, the furni- 
ture in place to the smallest detail of 
ink well and waste paper basket; fin- 
ished, ready for occupancy. 

The bank president with his building 
committee will make a tour of inspec- 
tion, and an official acceptance of the 
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Money to Loan 

To Build a Home or Buy a Farm 

City National Bank 

THIS APPEARED ACROSS TIIE TOP OF A NEWSPAPER PAGE 



building will be signed, and the next 
picture will show the bank’s business in 
operation in its new quarters. 



banks and trust companies, and in all 
events it is anticipated that the bank 
advertising men will attend the Phila- 
delphia convention in numbers. 

$ 



Bank Ad. Men 

A Movement Started Already to Get 
Together Next Year. 

r | s HERE is a movement to provide a 
conference on bank advertising 
next June at the Philadelphia conven- 
tion of the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World. Members of the Adver- 
tising Club of St. Louis are pushing the 
idea and responses from trust companies 
and banks indicate a meeting of two or 
three hundred men in this line at Phil- 
adelphia. 

John Ring, Jr., and others who have 
backed the movement have hoped there 
might be a department division for bank 
advertising men, affiliated with the or- 
ganization as a whole. 

It has also been suggested that the 
banks and trust companies might be- 
come members of the retail advertising 
division and . have representation 
through this body, the contention being 
that bank and trust company advertis- 
ing is so similar to retail advertising 
that such an arrangement would be ben- 
eficial both to retailers and to bankers. 

Those who have planned such an or- 
ganization, however, were very much op- 
posed to the idea, declaring the banks 
and trust companies need an organiza- 
tion of their own. 

It is the purpose of those interested to 
carry on a vigorous campaign to enlist 



A Book of Copy 

S. Roland Hall Writes a Good Text- 
Book. 

^ ROLAND HALL, a well-known 
* authority on advertising, has just 
written a valuable book entitled “Writ- 
ing an Advertisement.” It has been 
published by the Houghton Mifflin Co., 
Boston, and is a big one dollar’s worth 
for anyone interested in the subject. It 
is an analysis of the methods and men- 
tal processes that play a part in the 
writing of successful advertising . 

The writing of an advertisement is as 
distinct an art as the writing of a short 
story or a play. This book shows how 
to do it. It thoroughly covers the 
whole ground and does it in a readable, 
non-technical fashion that is as stimulat- 
ing as it is helpful. 



‘‘Statement Enclosures” 

An Inexpensive But -Effective Form of 
/ Advertising'. *. 

D ANKS . which return canceled 
checks to customers at the first of 
each month with a statement of account 
have a means of circularizing their de- 
positors without having to pay any 
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postage, as depositors call for the state- 
ments. Some of them, like the Norfolk 
National Bank, Norfolk, Va., enclose 
the checks in an oblong folder contain- 
ing an advertising message from the 
bank. We reproduce portions of three 
of these, showing the titles. 



The Reproductions 

Comment on the Group of Newspaper 
Advertisements Shown. 

r I s WO good ways to feature the bank’s 
A building are shown by the ads. of 
the Old National Bank and the Harris 
Trust and Savings Bank. The copy 
likewise in each case is strong and clear- 
ly printed. 

The Exchange National Bank, city 
unknown, has a new idea in its list of 
improvements. We would suggest for 
Improvement No. 12 that the name of 
the city be put in all future advertise- 
ments. 

The St. Louis Union Trust Company 
has a good idea, but the type used is 
not as clear as it might be. 

The little ad. of the Montreal Trust 
Company shows how the war is being 
brought home to the people of Canada. 
"Before going abroad” is only a euph- 
emism for "you may never come back 



from the front” or something like that. 

The ad. of The Union Trust Company 
of Pittsburgh is one of the "negative” 
kind but a good one at that, as we need 
a mental jolt once in a while. 

The Fidelity Trust Company Bank 
(of somewhere) has succeeded in get- 
ting a very unusual display. You can’t 
escape that kind of a design and the 
copy’s not so bad, either. 

The advertisements of the Guaranty 
Trust Co. of New York are in keeping 
with the high standing of the company 
and the unusual ability of Fred W. 
Ellsworth, its publicity manager. They 
are worthy models. 



A Convention Idea 

^I^HEN the Eagles had a conven- 
tion in Spokaiie, Wash., re- 
cently, the Old National Bank of that 
city advertised thus: 

SEE SPOKANE 
From the Roof of the 
Old National Bank. 

Visiting Eagles are cordially invited to 
inspect the skyscraper home of the Old 
National Bank. Those visiting the banking 
room will be given cards admitting them to 
the roof, from which a magnificent view of 
the whole city may be obtained. 

Many Spokane residents have never 
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PART OF A SERIES OF ADVERTISEMENTS OUTLINING SOME OF THE FUNCTIONS OF THE 
GUARANTY TRUST COMPANY OF NEW YORK 
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viewed the city from this point, and they 
also are invited to avail themselves of this 
opportunity, and bring their friends. 

Of course the ad. had a good cut of 
the bank’s fine building. 



How Banks Are Advertising 

Note and Comment on Current 
Financial Advertising. 

OOJVfE very interesting and convinc- 
^ ing printed matter is being used by 
The Ohio Savings Bank and Trust Com- 
pany, Toledo, O. The front cover of its 
financial statement is ornamented with a 
good view of the bank’s building with 
adjacent buildings. “The Better Way 
of Protecting Your Valuables’’ is the 
title of a well illustrated safe deposit 
department folder issued by the same 
institution, whose slogan is “The Bank 
of the People.” 



“A saving of $5 per week for ten 
years will furnish a fund which will 
yield an income of $16 per month,’’ says 
The State Savings Bank, St. Paul, 
Minn., on the cover of its folder. The 
bank pays four per cent, semi-annually 
compounded interest. 

0 



A new primer has made its appear- 
ance on the financial horizon. It is 
“The A B C of Banking,” an alphabet- 
ical anthology of verse of which this is 
a sample: 

M is for MONEY 

On Deposits we thrive, 

Others pay four per cent., 

The Hibernian pays FIVE. 

The muse is concealed somewhere 
about the Hibernian Savings Bank, Los 
Angeles. 

0 



Located in the heart of the shopping 
district of New York, the Fifth avenue 
office of the Columbia Trust Company 



very appropriately issues a “Banking 
for Women” booklet. It calls attention 
to the advantages of a checking account, 
and discusses its convenience of loca- 
tion, banking by mail, personal trusts, 
investments, charity accounts, safe de- 
posit boxes, etc. 

© 



In a booklet outlining its history and 
service, the Sacramento Bank of Sacra- 
mento, Cal., gives this reassuring in- 
vitation : 

We invite you to keep your account with 
us, and when you do, you will find no surly 
or stiff-necked treatment here. We take es- 
pecial pains to explain banking customs to 
those who have never kept an account and are 
not familiar with banking methods. 

© 



The Trust Department of the Amer- 
ican National Bank, Richmond, Va., 
sends us some advertising literature 
which has proved very effective in bring- 
ing new business. Summarized, the 
various booklets are as follows: :“Safe 
Investments and Where to Find Them,” 
being an exposition of the farm loan 
proposition under the aegis of the Fed- 
eral Reserve law; “Income Without 
Annoyance” deals with the same sub- 
ject from another angle; “Facts You 
Should Know” takes up the advantages 
of a corporate fiduciary, will making, 
various forms of trusts, etc., with an 
introduction explaining how the new 
law now permits national banks to per- 
form these functions of trust. 

© 



“Saving Money” is a booklet issued 
by the Guaranty Trust and Savings 
Bank of Jacksonville, Fla., which con- 
tains good matter, printed in too fine 
type, however, to be as strong as it 
might be. A folder on “School Chil- 
dren’s Contest” is much easier to read. 



© 



We previously referred to the adver- 
tising that a California bank made of 
the Ford buyers' rebate distribution. 
The Des Moines “Register and Leader” 
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on July 31, the day before Henry Ford 
distributed $1,000,000 to Iowa Ford 
owners, ran two full pages of display 
advertising of various merchants and 
institutions all anxious to get hold of 
some of the Ford money. Some of the 
headings were: ‘‘When Henry slips you 
that fifty, what are you going to do with 
it?” ‘‘Let Henry Ford Pay the Bill,” 
etc. The American. Trust and Savings 
Bank headed its advertisement with, 
‘‘$50 Will Start a Substantial Savings 
Account Here.” The Des Moines Sav- 
ings Bank had a well displayed ad. in 
the center of one page. It read: 

MR. FORD OWNER. 

Money in the bank means independence ; it 
means that an opportunity for business ad- 
vancement or investment will not find you 
helpless. 

Why not start a Savings account with that 
check for $50 which you will receive on the 
first day of August as a refund from Henry 
Ford? Start today by depositing at least a 
dollar with this safe bank. 

We will pay interest at the rate of four 
per cent., and credit your account twice 
yearly. 

DES MOINES SAVINGS BANK. 

® 

In a local labor paper the North- 
western Trust Company of St. Paul ad- 
vertises trust certificates as an invest- 
ment for savings in this way: 

Your Savings Can Earn 4*£% in our Trust 
Certificates. Denominations, $10, $50, $100, 
$500. Interest payable semi-annually. 

The Trustees of these Certificates — James 
J. Hill, Louis W. Hill and John J. Toomey 
— agree to pay any Certificate at any time 
upon presentation with interest to the last 
interest date. 

These Trust Certificates are secured by de- 
posit with the Northwestern Trust Company, 
agents of the Trustees, of securities, which 
are selected with great care and which are 
believed by the Trustees and by the North- 
western Trust Company to give ample pro- 
tection to the Certificates secured by them. 

® 

An out-of-the-ordinary bank publica- 
tion is the ‘‘News-Letter,” issued by the 
Spokane and Eastern Trust Company 
of Spokane, Wash. The average mar- 



ket letter issued by a bank is a rather 
heavy looking proposition. But this 
large 4-pager is written in such an in- 
teresting manner and is so well broken 
up in its typographical arrangement 
that the eye rests upon it with delight, 
and naturally it is more easily read. It 
is not all written by one person either, 
several authorities being quoted on the 
subjects with which they are familiar. 
One of them is Daniel M. Drumheller, 
and some human interest is injected by 
this little sketch of the man: 

From Cariboo to Hermosillo, and from 
Bitter Creek at the summit of the Rockies 
on West to the Golden Gate, there is hardly 
a cattle trail or a country town but Mr. 
Drumheller knows it intimately. Coming 
overland from Missouri to California in 1854, 
he has spent his long life on the Pacific 
Coast. As a rider for the old Pony Express 
in the days before the Civil War, and later 
as miner, packer, cattleman, rancher, banker 
and investor, he has ransacked this country 
from one end to the other. More than fifty 
years ago he passed over the present site of 
Spokane, while punching a pack-train laden 
with supplies from Fort Walla Walla to the 
placer mines of Studhorse Creek — since 
euphemistically rechristened Wildhorse Creek 
— in the Fort Steele district of East Koote- 
nay. It may well be doubted whether any 
other man now living has so remarkable and 
intimate a knowledge of the resources and 
the development of the whole Pacific Coast. 

® 

‘‘Where Money Grows” is the name 
given a 4- page house organ published by 
the West Jersey Trust Company, Cam- 
den, N. J., the editor being Charles H. 
Laird, Jr., secretary and treasurer of 
the company. It contains some strong 
thrift talk and other interesting matter. 

® 

An American flag, four feet by six 
feet, worth upwards of three dollars, is 
being given away by the Commonwealth 
Trust Company of Pittsburgh to every 
boy or girl who opens a savings account 
there with at least $10. 

® 

A number of institutions having 
‘‘German-American” as part of their 
title have taken occasion since the war 

i • ■ f 
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Trustee, confident that both 
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pro p erly accounted for to the 
beneficiaries. Confidential con- 
saltation invited. 
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TRUST- C0MB\NY 
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EXCEPTIONALLY GOOD ADVERTISING 



started to explain in their newspaper 
advertising the significance of their 
name. One of these advertisements, put 
out by the German- American Mercan- 
tile Bank of Seattle, reads as follows: 

MAKING AMERICA FINANCIALLY 
STRONG. 

In Germany 317 people out of every thou- 
sand are Savings Bank Depositors — in the 
United States ninety-nine out of every thou- 
thousand. It appears, therefore, that the 
Germans, as a race, are nearly four times as 
frugal and saving as Americans. It is this 



conspicuous characteristic which has made 
the German name almost synonymous with 
thrift. 

It was this characteristic also which 
caused a recognition of the fact that the 
word “German” would be at least sugges- 
tive, if not actually expressive, of frugality 
if incorporated in the name qf any financial 
institution organized for the encouragement 
of frugal and saving habits. As a conse- 
quence — besides the German- American Mer- 
cantile Bank of Seattle, more than two hun- 
dred banks in the United States bear the 
names “German-American,” “Germania” and 
other similar German designations. 

Not one of these, of course, has any or- 
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ganic connection whatever, direct or indi- 
rect, with the German Empire or the Ger- 
man Government. They are all, however, 
in close touch with, and largely patronized 
by, the more than 14,000,000 thrifty Ger- 
mans who have become permanent residents 
of this country; just as the German- 
American Mercantile Bank enjoys and ap- 
preciates the patronage of a large portion 
of die 75,000 Germans residing in the North- 
west. 

It is this economical, provident principle, 
governing the policies of such conservative 
banks as this, which gives stability and 
steadiness to its business, and which com- 
mends itself to the judgment of people of all 
classes and all natoinalities. It is perfectly 
natural, therefore, that our list of 10,000 de- 
positors includes a large number from each 
of thirty different nationalities, all of whom 
are equally welcome and equally well treated. 

This bank views it as a beneficial func- 
tion and a real contribution toward the wel- 
fare of this country to assist people of all 
classes in becoming as provident as the peo- 
ple of Germany or France, or of those other 
nations which are noted and respected for 
the financial strength of the common people. 

® 

School teachers are thus appealed to 
by a Seattle bank: 

SCHOOL TEACHERS 

Your school closes at 3.00 o’clock, so do 
most of the banks. How can you get to bank 
in time to deposit your check, or to draw 
some money? 

This bank is open from 9.00 till 5.00 every 
day; Saturdays from 9.00 till 1.00. 

It might be convenient for you to carry 
your account here. 

MORTGAGE TRUST AND SAVINGS 
BANK. 

© 

A great many high school students in 
Des Moines, Iowa, had their attention 
directed to saving by a prize ad. writing 
contest conducted by the Century Sav- 
ings Bank of that city. The contest was 
announced in the school papers thus: 

The Century Savings Bank will give 
$10.00 in prizes as follows: First prize, 
$5.00; second prize, $3.00 and third prize, 
$2.00 for the best ad. to occupy one-half 
page of “The Oracle,” advertising the sav- 
ings department of the Century Savings 
Bank. The bank is making a special cam- 
paign for savings accounts of young people, 
and to encourage them to open a savings 



account, will add fifty cents to each new 
savings account of $5.00 or over, which re- 
mains on deposit six months or longer. Any 
further information regarding this may be 
had by consulting the business manager.” 

The first prize advertisement at the 
West High School was this one: 

RECRUITS WANTED! 

For the Army of American Savers. 
Everything is to be gained and noth- 
ing to be lost by enlisting in this 
army. 

To start with we will add fifty 
cents to every new savings deposit 
of five dollars or more, which re- 
mains in the bank six months or 
longer. 

CENTURY SAVINGS BANK 1 
Fifth and Walnut. 

The first prize at the North High 
School was taken by this ad.: 

THE GREATEST BLUNDER IS 
NOT TO SAVE 

No man’s success is greater than the ele- 
ments which make for that success. 

To save is the prime element of success — 
lay the foundation for your prosperity early. 

Start your savings account with us now — 
we will add 4 per cent, interest and help 
you make it grow. 

THE CENTURY SAVINGS BANK 
Fifth and Walnut Streets, Des Moines, la. 

® 

A rather new and unusual service is 
being advertised by the United States 
Mortgage and Trust Company of New 
York. It has to do with out-of-town 
real estate appraisals. In an advertise- 
ment in financial journals the company 
enumerates a list of fifty-four of the 
larger cities in all parts of the country 
and says: 

This Company is prepared to furnish in- 
dividuals and corporations, contemplating 
the purchase, sale or exchange of real es- 
tate, appraisals and detailed reports on 
properties in any of the cities listed or ter- 
ritory adjacent thereto. 

A personal inspection is made at the time 
of the appraisal, insuring an accurate knowl- 
edge of the exact conditions. The report 
not only covers the present value of the 
property appraised, but also gives the char- 
acter of neighboring improvements and 
trend of future movements. 
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Bank Advertising Exchange 

Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 
change booklets, folders and other adver- 
tising matter issued by them. Subscribers 
can get on this list free of charge. 

Wmtch for new names and other 
changes. 

F. R. Adams. Will Co. National Bank, Joliet, 111. 

American National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

D. Ansley, care Central Trust Co., San Antonio, 

Texas. 

Carl W. Art, manager publicity department. 
Union Trust A Savings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 

A. F. Bader, publicity manager, City National 
Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

C. W. Bailey, cashier, First National Bank, 
Clarksville, Tenn. 

The Bankers Magazine, New Tork. 

H. C. Berger, Marathon County Bank, Wausau, 
Wis. 

C. J. Bevan, cashier, Exchange Bank, Genoa, 111. 

B. L. Bickford, cashier, First National Bank, 
Napa,, Cal. 

W. 'O. Boozer, treasurer, American Trust Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

R. A. Bradham, cashier. The Commercial A Sav- 
ings Bank, Sumter, S. 0. 

Jesse E. Brannen, cashier. First National Bank, 
Westwood, N. J. 

Bank of San Rafael, San Rafael, Cal. 

E. M. Baugher, president, The Home Building 
Asssociation Co., Newark Ohio. 

C. W. Beerbower National Exchange Bank, 
Roanoke, Va. 

H. C. Bollman, assistant cashier, First National 
Bank. CoUlnsvlUe, Okla. 

T. J. Brooks, cashier, The Guaranty Trust A 
Savings Bank, JacksonviUe, Fla. 

J. A. Buchanan, Guaranty Trust Co., Lancaster, 
Pa. 

F. B. Bunch, cashier, Merchants A Farmers 
Bank, Statesville, N. C. 

E. C. Burton, vice-president, Penn. National 
Bank, Chester, Pa. 

8tephen L. Burwell, vice-president, First Na- 
tional Bank, Jackson, Miss. 

A. Bush, Jr., Ladd A Bush, bankers, Salem, 
Oregon. 

The Citizens Bank A Trust Co., Tampa, Fla. 

Citizens National Bank, Oconto, Wis. 

Commmercial Bank, Midway, Kentucky. 

Allan Conrad, Box 385, Port Huron, Michigan. 

B. S. Cooban, 618 W. 63rd Street, Chicago, IU. 

H. Reed Copp, assistant advertising manager. 

Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 

J. Stanley Corwin, Columbia Trust Co., 368 Fifth 
Avenue, New Tork, N. Y. 

Arthur S. Cory, Chehalis National Bank, Chehalis, 
Wash. 

David Craig, Tradesmens National Bank, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

M. Clarence Crowson, cashier. Home Banking Co., 
High Point, N. C. 

Eugene E. Culbreth, Commercial National Bank, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Bradley Currey, c/o Fourth & First National 
Bank, Nashville. Tenn. 

H. A. Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, Nau- 
gatuck, Conn. 

Dexter Horton National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 

T. R. Durham, assistant cashier, Chattanooga 
Savings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

W. R. Dysart, assistant cashier. First National 
Bank, Rlpon, Wis. 

J. 0. Eherapracher, assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Shelbyvllle. IU. 

A. A. Eklrch, secretary, North Side Savings 
Bank, New Tork City. 

F. W. Ellsworth, pubUcity manager, Guaranty 
Trust Co., New York. 

Federal National Bank, Denver, Colo. 

The FrankUn Society, 38 Park Row, N. T. 

E. W. Finch, assistant cashier, Birmingham Trust 
A Savings Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

First National Bank, Lead, 8. D. 

H. Gavere, asst. cash, of Scandinavian American 
Bank, Grand Forks, N. D. 

B. P. Gooden, advertising manager, New Neth- 
erland Bank, New Tork. 



G. F. Hamsner, Hist National Bank, Los Gatos, 
OaL 

Victor F. flann, manager pubUcity department. 
The Fifth Avenue Bank, New Tork City. 

J. W. Hansen, cashier. Citizens State Bank, 
Sheboygan, Wis. 

D. L. Hardee, pubUcity manager, Wachovia Bank 
A Trust Co., Winston -8alem, N. C. 

E. A. Hatton, cashier, First National Bank, Del 
Bio, Texas. 

John R. Hill, Barnett National Bank, Jackson- 
viUe, Fla. 

Jessamine G. Hoagland, pubUcity manager. Na- 
tional City Bank, Chicago. 111. 

N. M. Hokanson, State Bank of Chicago, Chicago, 
IU . 

Frank K, Houston, vice-president, Third National 
Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

L. M. Howard, vice-president, Continental Bank 
A Trust Co., 8hreyeport, La. 

Indiana Bldg. A Loan Association, South Bend, Ind. 

W. L. Jenkins, Farmers A Mechanics Trust Co., 
West Chester, Pa. 

Theodore Jessup, Woodlawn Trust A Savings Bank, 
U04 B. 63rd Street, Chicago, IU. 

N. W. Johnston, president, Illinois Trust A Sav- 
ings Bank, Champaign, IU. 

W. P. Jones, assistant cashier, First National 
Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

W. R. Kay, Jr., advertising manager, Sacra- 
mento Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 

O. B. Keller, Jr., assistant cashier, Stroudsburg 
National Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Grover Keyton, New Farley National Bank, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

M. R. Knauft, assistant cashier, Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 

George L. Kreeck, treasurer. Farmers State Sav- 
ings Bank A Trust Co., Lawrence, Kans. 

Henry M. Lester, National City Bank, New 
Rochelle, N. T. 

A. E. Lindhjem, assistant cashier, Scandinavian 
American Nat. Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 

L, W. LoveU, assistant cashier, The LoveU State 
Bank, Monticello, Iowa. 

E. G. McWilliam, publicity mannger. Security 
Trust A 8avlngs Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Ralph H. Mann, President Gloucester National 
Bank, Gloucester, Mass. 

H. Warner Martin, assistant cashier, Lowry Na- 
tional Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 

Charles S. Marvel, The First-Second National 
Bank, Akron, Ohio. 

H. B. Matthews, S. W. Straus A Go., 8traus 
Bldg., Chicago, IU. 

J. C. McDonald, advertising manager. The City 
National Bank, Sulphur Springs, Texas. 

Merchants National Bank. Lawrence. Kansas. 

Frank Merrill, advertising manager. The North- 
western National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn , 

Chan. H. Moore, publicity manager, Spokane A 
Eastern Trust Co., Spokane, Wash. 

Will E. Morris, assistant cashier, Farmers A 
Merchants Bank, Stockton, Cal. 

E. R. Mulcock* Commercial National Bank, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Nebraska State Bank, Ord., Neb. 

Northwestern Trust Co., R. P. Sherer, vice- 
president, St. Paul, Minn. 

Old State National Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

J. A. Overton, cashier. The National Bank of 
Smithtown Branch, Smith town Branch, N. T. 

R. B. Parrish, cashier. National Bank of Com- 
merce, Williamson, W. Va. 

A. E. Potter, president, Broadway National Bank, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

W. W. Potts, treasurer. The Federal Title A 
Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 

John W. Pratt, Real Estate Officer, Tbe Kennett 
Trust Co., Kennett Square, Pa. 

C. W. Rowley, manager, Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, Winnipeg, Can. 

Wm. J. Ruff, cashier, Luzerne County National 
Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

W. W. Russell, cashier, First National Bank, 
White River Junction, Vt. 

George J. Schaller, cashier. Citizens Bank, Storm 
Lake, Iowa. 

Almot Schlenker, assistant cashier. First National 
Bank, Brenham, Tex. 

Paul T. Schulze, assistant cashier, State Bank 
of La Gioese, La Crosse, Wis. 
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B. P. Simpson, Jr., assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Toccoa, Ga. 

Sioux City Trust 4 Bar. Bank, Ben W. Frleden, 
cashier, 8ionx City, Iowa. 

T. K. Smith, Jr., manager, Gimbel Brothers, 
Bankers, New York City. 

J. G. Spangler, cashier, The Mesa City Bank, 
Mesa, Arts. 

F. B. Stewart, secretary and treasurer, Commercial 
8arings Bank & Trust Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

T. H. Stoner, cashier, The Peoples National Bank, 
Waynesboro, Pa. 

0. B. Taylor, Jr., president, Wilmington Barings 
4 Trust Co., Wilmington, N. C. 

A. 0. Tonsmeire, cashier. City Bank 4 Trust Co., 
Mobile. Ala. 

Union Trust Co. of D. 0., Washington, D. G. 



F. B. Williams, assistant treasurer, Albany City 
Barings Institution, Albany, N. Y. 

John W. Wadden, Lake County Bank, 

8. D. 

Weasels Yan Blarcom, assistant cashier, Second 
National Bank, Paterson, N. J. 

C. C. Willson, care of Continental 4 Commercial 
Trust 4 Barings Bank, Chicago, 111. 

Frank A. Zimmerman, Chambersburg Trust Go., 
Chambersburg, Pa, 

Paul B. Zimmerman, cashier, Oak Park Trust and 
Barings Bank, Oak Park, 111. 



NEW NAME 

W. W. Norton, Treas., Robbins Burrall Trust Co., 
Lakeville, Conn. 
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Foreign Banking and Finance 



Great Britain 

FINANCING THE WAR 

T HE work of mobolizing the 
financial resources and credit of 
^ the country and making them 
available for war purposes is making 
good progress, says the “Statist/' and 
it is evident that everything that can be 
done will be done by the Chancellor of 
the Exchequer, the Bank of England, 
the joint-stock banks, and the great 
public to supply the vast sums of mon- 
ey needed to carry on the war from 
day to day. The country has promised 
to provide the Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer with £600,000,000 by the end 
of October, and it is assumed, as is 
warranted, that any treasury bills that 
may be temporarily retired while the 
government is flush of money through 
the payments for the new war loan ^ ~ 
reissued there will remain a sum 
only £228,000,000 to be provided, and 
a portion of this may be found by the 
additional subscriptions of the wage- 
earners to the new loan which are being 
received daily. It is hoped that the 
amount of money to be found apart 
from the renewals of treasuries and 
after the war loan is fully paid up will 
not exceed £200,000,000. Moreover, if 



any economy in expenditure can be se- 
cured the amount may be still further 
reduced. 

The bankers and merchants of Lon- 
don, conscious of the task before the 
nation and of the need to conserve the 
national resources as far as possible, 
recently passed the following resolu- 
tion at a meeting presided over by 
Earl St. Aldwyn and addressed by Mr. 
Harold Cox: “That this meeting de- 
clares its conviction that in this na- 
tional crisis, expenditure, both public 
and private, should be rigidly curtailed, 
and, at the same time, new taxation 
should be forthwith imposed upon all 
classes of the people, in order that 
when this war shall have been brought 
to a triumphant conclusion the nation 
may enter the period of restoration 
with its financial power impaired to the 
least possible extent." It was also de- 
cided by the meeting to ask the Prime 
Minister to receive a deputation headed 
by Lord St. Aldwyn for the purpose of 
presenting to him the resolution of the 
meeting. Following upon this impor- 
tant step by the city came the an- 
nouncement by the Prime Minister that 
he has appointed a Retrenchment Com- 
mittee “to inquire and to report what 
savings in public expenditure, in view 
of the necessities created by the war. 
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Liberty Trust Company 

8, Place Edouard VII. 

Total Resources Over 

$10,000,000 



PARIS - FRANCE 




can be effected in the civil departments 
without detriment to the interests of 
the state.” 

BANK OF LIVERPOOL, LTD. 

T the 84th annual general meeting 
of the proprietors of the Bank of 
Liverpool, Ltd., the chairman, speak- 
ing of the various plans adopted to 
meet the contigencies arising from the 
war, said: 

“By all these measures this bank 
and the other banks of the country were 
in greater or less degree assisted in 
their efforts to cope with the crisis, and 
to do their share in carrying on the 
business of the country. In particular 
the knowledge that banks could obtain 
treasury notes, should they require 
them, and could claim the protection 
of the moratorium in case of need, at 
once allayed public anxiety. 

“It is only right that I should ac- 
knowledge the obligation under which 
the banks of the country were placed 
by the courage and ability of the then 
Chancellor of the Exchequer, and the 
authorities who assisted him in dealing 
with the crisis. The situation was un- 
precedented, and the remedies had to 
be rapid and bold. Fortunately, they 
also proved efficient. Within a few 
months the working of the foreign ex- 
changes was, to a large extent, re- 



stored, the moratorium brought to an 
end, and the treasury notes, instead of 
being mere paper money, were backed 
by a large fund of gold. It is true 
that business is still surrounded by in- 
numerable difficulties, and this will con- 
tinue to be the case so long as the war 
lasts, but, considering the magnitude of 
the struggle, and the fact that the com- 
batants include most of the enterprising 
commercial nations of the world, we 
may be thankful that the financial ma- 
chinery is working as smoothly as it is. 

“It is not time yet to consider what 
changes, if any, may be required in our 
financial system to enable us to meet 
similar crises in the future, but I can- 
not help wondering whether it will not 
be possible to keep the treasury note 
scheme in existence as an instrument 
capable of unlimited expansion in time 
of crisis. This and other questions af- 
fecting the financial arrangements of 
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Tran wot a general domestic and foreign bank- 
ing business. All banking matters entrusted 
to ns handled promptly and with care. 



Special attention paid to collections la 
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the country will call for consideration 
when the present international struggle 
is ended, and the lessons of the crisis 
can be quietly digested.” 



e 



Australasia 



HOW THE BANKERS HAVE 
HELPED. 



HE “Review,” Sydney, comments 
as follows on the part the bankers 
of Australia have played in the troubled 
times of the past year: 

“Australians are now getting so ac- 
customed to the war from a financial 
aspect that they are in danger of for- 
getting how greatly they are indebted 



D - - J ^ Established 

Banco etc is* 1555 
Guatemala 

Directors 

ADOLFO STAHL D. B. HODGSDON 

J. R. CAMACHO 
C. GALLU8HER, Manager 

Authorized Capital! 910,000,000.00 

Capital subscribed and paid np 2,300,000.00 
Reserve Fond 7, 602,576.1 0 

Contingency Fund 3.500,000.00 

Foreign Correspondents 

New York: Messrs. G. Amstnck <fc Co.,; 

Messrs. J. A W. Seligman A Co.; The Na- 
tional City Bank of New York. San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.: The Anglo A London Paris Na- 
tional Bank of San Francisco. New Orleans: 
The Whitney-Central National Bank. Mex- 
ico: Banco Naclonal de Mexico Paris: 

Messrs, de Neufllze A Cie. London: Deutsche 
Bank (Berlin), London Agency; London County 
A Westminster Bank, Ltd. Hamburg: Deutsche 
Bank Filiale Hamburg; Messrs. L. Behrens A 
Sohne, Messrs. Schroder, Gebruder A Oo. ; 
Mr. Carlo Z. Thomsen. Madrid: Messrs. 

Garda- Calamarte <fe Cia. Barcelona: Messrs. 
Garcia-Calamarte A Cia.; Banco Hlspano 
Americano. Milano: Credito Itallano. 

Agencies in Guatemala 
Antigua Puerto Barrios Escuintla 

Juttapa Zacapa Masatenango 

Pochnta Coban Ocos 

Coatepeqne Retalhuleu Turn bad or 

Li rings ton Salama 

Qoaoral Hanking Business, Spoolal At- 
tention Paid to Collootlons from Abroad 
and Lott ora of Credit. 



NOYES & COMPANY 
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Foreign Bills 

Government and Municipal Bonds 

8, Place Edouard VII. 
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to the banks of their country for the 
steadiness of finance that has been so 
observable. Some day the historian 
will tell posterity in this land what a 
fine part our leading bankers played 
from the very beginning of this war. 
Great deeds, like great objects, must 
be viewed from a distance to be cor- 
rectly gauged. In the meantime we 
must wait calmly for that distant view, 
resting assured that such view as is al- 
ready obtainable gives splendid prom- 
ise of the future grandeur. In this is- 
sue we give the comparative figures of 
several banks, and they all show how 
majestically Australian finance has 
been riding out the storm. This con- 
dition has not been ensured without the 
exercise of both great judgment and 
great skill.” 

* 

TWO GREAT BANKS 

'I' HE “Australasian Insurance and 
A Banking Record” says: 

“Amongst the many hanks transact- 
ing business in the British Empire the 
Bank of New South Wales and the 
Bank of Montreal are conspicuously 
representative examples of the capacity 
of the British Dominions to produce in- 
stitutions which in their solid strength 
rank with those of the Mother Country. 
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Each of these two banks was estab- 
lished in 1817, and the growth of their 
business for close upon a century has 
been a reflection of the development of 
the far-separated portions of the Em- 
pire in which their operations are con- 
ducted. In their growth the two banks 
have attained nearly similar figures. 
The latest balance sheet of the Bank 
of New South Wales shows a paid-up 
capital of £8,200,000, and total share- 
holders* funds of £6,242,685. The 
balance sheet of the Bank of Montreal 
at 81st October last had a paid-up cap- 
ital of $16,000,000, or over £8,200,- 
000; and total shareholders* funds of 
$88,792,788, or over £6,758,000. The 
deposits of the Bank of New South 
Wales amount to £8 8,778,055 ; and 
those of the Bank of Montreal to $197,- 
222,675, or about £89,445,000. The 
note circulation of the Bank of New 
South Wales is now only £870,918, 
mainly in New Zealand; but in Canada 
the banks as well as the government is- 
sue notes, and the Bank of Montreal 
has a note circulation of $17,281,502, 
or about 8^ millions sterling. On the 
opposite side of the balance sheet the 
Bank of New South Wales shows liquid 
assets amounting to £25,872,969, and 
the Bank of Montreal $122,658,008, or 
about £25,000,000; while the discounts 
and advances of the Bank of New 
South Wales are £25,726,172, and the 
Bank of Montreal $182,828,660, or 
over £27,000,000. 



THE WAR AND BUSINESS 

T^HE financial measures adopted by 
the government and the banks in 
Australia in the early stages of the war 
have so far proved efficacious in that 
public confidence has been maintained, 
and the country’s business operations 
have been conducted with a smoothness 
and absence of trouble that has been 
somewhat surprising when one consid- 
ers the various difficulties and problems 
that had to be met. 

The banks generally appear, from 
their published statements of account, 
to be in a strong position as regards 
coin and note reserves, and in our own 
case we are well supplied with cash re- 
sources in all the States where we are 
established, and also in London. 

The temporary dislocation of bank- 
ing business in London, following the 
outbreak of the war, fortunately caused 
the national bank but slight and tem- 
porary inconvenience, limited to a few 
days. The local representative was 
able to obtain early release of the ma- 
jor portion of the funds on deposit at 
that center, and therewith to establish 
substantial cash balances available for 
the ordinary purposes of business. Ca- 
ble and other exchange business with 
London has been continued throughout 
with practically but little restriction or 
interruption, to the great convenience 
and satisfaction of our customers con- 
cerned. 
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There are no extensive business re- 
lations with the countries at war, and 
any losses which may accrue in con- 
nection with bill transactions with 
them will be inconsiderable, and have 
been already fully provided for. 

Argentina 

CROP PROSPECTS 

/ J^'HE weather is favorable for agri- 
cultural operations and for the 
transport of grain and stock to the 
railway stations ; the temperature has 
been abnormally low for a fortnight, 
says the London “Economist” of July 
24, having fallen in the south of the 
Province of Buenos Ayres to from 5 to 
14 degrees below zero Centigrade; rain 
is, however, wanted for the pasture 
lands. The exportation of grain to 
this date has been as follows, in tons: 
Wheat and flour, 2,300,000, an increase, 
compared with the first half of last 
year, of 1,400,000 tons of wheat and 
24,000 of flour; maize, 1,420,000, in- 
crease nearly 300,000 ; linseed, 600,000, 
less by nearly 80,000 ; oats, 470,000, an 
increase of 40,000. No butter has been 
exported for a week, but the total to 
date has been 115,000 cases, an increase 
of 55,000. 

The exports of wool since October 1 



have been 269,000 bales, less by 30,000 
than to the same date last year. The 
price of coarse crossbreds is from 
$10.20 to $12 per 10 kilos. The prices 
of grain have fallen recently, but they 
were more firm yesterday, except as 
regards linseed; the latest quotation of 
wheat is $11.30 m/n per 100 kilos; lin- 
seed, $70.85 ; maize, $4.75. Cattle and 
sheep still obtain high prices; ox hides 
and sheepskins are in demand at good 
prices. 

Brazil 

BRAZILIAN FINANCES 

AN issue of 150,000 contos ($45,- 
000,000) notes is planned by the 
Brazilian Government, that the scheme 
to once more valorize the surplus coffee 
crop of the country may be successful- 
ly carried through. In lieu of these 
notes the coffee will be taken from the 
planters as security, to be stored until 
such time as the demand is sufficient to 
absorb the excess. 

It has been pointed out that the war 
embargo deprives Brazil of its usual 
outlet in Germany and Austria, which 
countries ordinarily take 3,000,000 to 
3,500,000 bags, or about the quantity 
that the above issue of money would 
purchase, based on prevailing primary 
prices. 

The idea of the issue is that the loyal 
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Brazilian would give up his gold for 
the securities in much the same way as 
the Britisher is doing, in order to save 
the country from financial disaster. 

Some leading authorities in New 



York feel that the scheme will only 
postpone the financial crisis. The fur- 
ther issue of paper money to buy up 
the coffee would further depreciate the 
currency. 
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Banking and Financial Notes 



EASTERN STATES " 
New York City 

— At a recent meeting of the direc- 
tors of the Chase National Bank Guy 
E. Tripp, chairman of the Westing- 
house Electric and Manufacturing 
Company, was elected a director, 

— William Milne, for many years 
cashier of the Peoples Bank, has been 
elected president of that institution. 
Mr. Milne is succeeded by John B. 
Forsyth, formerly assistant cashier. 

— Knauth, Nachod & Kuhne have is- 
sued a pamphlet on the investment value 
of the 10-80 year five per cent, sinking 
fund mortgage gold bonds of the Re- 
public Iron and Steel Company. This 
little pamphlet is in keeping with the 
usual excellency of the literature issued 
by this firm, both as to form and con- 
text. It is of a convenient size, and one 
is tempted, as suggested in the letter 
which accompanies it, “to put it in your 
pocket and read it when you have time/' 
In fact, the pamphlet form, which this 
firm seems to have adopted for its bond 
literature, commands more attention 
than a circular and creates a very fa- 
vorable impression upon the conscien- 
tious investor. 

The bonds described in th? pamphlet, 
since the redemption of the first mort- 
jrajsp bonds of the company on October 



1, 1914, are now an absolute first mort- 
gage on all of the company's property, 
the estimated value of which is over 
four times the total bonded debt. The 
book contains a careful and studious an- 
alysis of the investment value of the 
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bonds which gives credence to Knauth, 
Nachod & Kuhne’s conclusion that they 
“embody all the requisites of a desirable 
and safe investment.” 

— Mr. Albert A. Tilney, recently ap- 
pointed assistant to the president of 
the Bankers Trust Company, comes to 
liis new position well equipped to ren- 
der valuable service to the president, 
Mr. Seward Prosser, and to the com- 
pany. Mr. Tilney graduated from 




Albert A. Tilney 

ASSISTANT TO PRESIDENT BANKERS TRUST 
COMPANY, NEW YORK 



Yale with the class of 1890 , and after 
one year with the Pennsylvania Rail- 
road Company, entered the offices of 
Harvey Fisk & Sons in January, 1892 . 
In 1894 Mr. Tilney went to Boston as 
the representative of Harvey Fisk & 
Sons in that city, and in January, 1904 , 
he was admitted to membership in the 
firm. He remained in charge of the 
Boston office until January, 1907 , when 
he returned to the New York office. He 
retired from the firm January 1 , 1915 . 
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A Wisconsin Banker 
Speaks Of Our Staff 
As PERMANENT 
DEPOSIT Builders. 

Last month he wrote, 

“In the past year , 
our Bank has made 
the only growth in the 
City . This we believe 
due to the lasting 
results of your 
methods. ” 

He has doubled the 
amount of his Service, 
because he knows what 
“Collins” will do for 
him. 

Ask us what we can do 
for YOU? 

COLLINS 
PUBLICITY SERVICE 
PHILADELPHIA 



— By the recent merger of the Secur- 
ity Bank with the Century Bank of 
New York the combined banks will 
have gross deposits of over $23,000,000 
and by the consolidation will gain 12 
branches, making it one of the largest 
state banks in the city. The Century 
Bank has been admitted to membership 
in the New York Clearing House, and 
is increasing its capital and surplus in 
proportion to its increased business. It 
now has a paid in capital and surplus 
of $2,275,765 with deposits, including 
those of the Security, of about $23,316,- 
356. Its total resources are in the 
neighborhood of $27,000,000, which 
makes it one of the strongest of the 
uptown banks. The officers of the Cen- 
tury Bank remain unchanged. They 
are Harden L. Crawford, president; 
L. G. Kaufman, chairman of the execu- 
tive committee; vice-presidents, C. 
Stanley Mitchell, George P. Kennedy 
and Robert B. Minis; H. A. Clinkun- 



broomer, cashier; R. Ross Appleton, 
president of the Security Bank, and 
Bradley Martin and R. I. Brewster, 
vice-presidents of the Security, have 
also been elected as additional vice- 
presidents of the Century Bank, which, 
with its strength greatly increased, will 
be better in a position to serve its pa- 
tron$ apd, the public than ever before. 
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The Chicago Bonding 
and Surety Co»f»nny 

wrote un on Mart'll 4. 
1915: 

"It afforded us much 
pleasure to renew our order 
with Mr. Cole, your repre- 
sentative here, for Acme 
Calendars for 1916. 

This will make onr third 
year in the diatribution of 
your calendars, and we are 
very glad we took up this 
method of advertising and 
publicity, as the favorable 
results we have secured 
have well paid for the ex- 
pense in connection there- 
with. * 

(Signed) O. F. Roberts, 
Sec. A Gen’l Manager. 
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— Herbert L. Pratt, vice-president 
and director of the Standard Oil Com- 
pany of New York, and a member of 
the firm of Charles Pratt & Co., was 
elected a director of the Bankers Trust 
Company at a meeting of the board of 
directors, held August 17. It is inter- 
esting to note that Mr. Pratt’s election 
i3 in line with the new banking legis- 
lation known as the Clayton Bill, as 
heretofore the board of the Bankers 
Trust Company has been composed of 
representatives of banks and bankers. 

— The Metropolitan Trust Company 
has been granted permission by the 
State Banking Department to establish 
a branch office at 716 Fifth avenue. 

— The new Bankers Club of America 
was formally opened July 1 in its rooms 
on the three top floors of the Equitable 
Building. The officers of the club, the 
limit of whose resident membership has 
already compelled the creation of a 
waiting list, are: President, A. Barton 
Hepburn, chairman of the board of di- 
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rectors of the Chase National Bank; 
vice-presidents, T. Coleman du Pont 
and George T. Wilaon, second vice- 
president of the Equitable Life Assur- 
ance Society; treasurer, Charles H. Sa- 
bin, president of the Guaranty Trust 
Company; secretary, Franklin A. Blum- 
mer, of W. C. Sheldon & Co. 

Mr. Wilson is chairman of the com- 
mittee on furniture and equipment, and 
he was assisted in his work by Samuel 
W. Fairchild, president of the Union 
League Club, and R. A. C. Smith, dock 
commissioner. 

The new club is three times larger 
than any of the other lunching clubs in 
the financial district. And with 100,000 
square feet of floor space at its disposal, 
it is larger than many four-hundred 
room hotels. It has a big hoard of gov- 
ernors, who, taken altogether, are trus- 
tees for over $2,000,000,000. 

The visitor to the cluhrooms is im- 
pressed by the sumptuousness of the 
surroundings and the spaciousness of 
the room and halls. Not the least sug- 
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gestion of an office building can be 
found. 

The bigness of the club, where the 
bankers of America will foregather and 
put through the important negotiations 
reserved for consideration at the lunch- 
eon table has other aspects of grandeur 
beside its bigness. The views from its 
windows which are purposely so low 
that one need not rise from table to 
look out over both rivers and the bay, 
is without equal. The windows of the 
thirty-ninth floor are almost on a level 
with the apex of the pyramid atop of 
the Bankers* Trust Company near by. 
From the roof garden on the fortieth 
floor, only the tower of the Woolworth 
Building seems to have any advantage 
in the way of an outlook. 

— Henry M. Conkey, for fourteen 
years connected with the Chase Na- 
tional Bank and since 1910 its cashier, 
died July 24 after a short illness. His 
successor will be Alfred C. Andrews, 
who has been assistant cashier, and 
George H. Saylor and M. Hadden 
Howell have been appointed assistant 
cashiers. 

— B. G. Smith, manager of the audit- 
ing department of the Guaranty Trust 
Company of New York, has been made 
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an officer of the company, with the title 
of auditor. Mr. Smith began his bank- 
ing experience in 1901, when he entered 
the employ of the Morton Trust Com- 
pany, which in 1910 was merged with 
the Guaranty. He has served in vari- 
ous departments of the company, and 
since September, 1914, has been man- 
ager of the auditing department. 

$ 



Philadelphia 



— The Franklin National Bank, 
which last year acquired the old site of 
the Haseltine Art Gallery, at 1416-18 
Chestnut street, in exchange for the 
present building at the corner of Broad 
and Chestnut streets, will erect imme- 
diately a bank and office building from 
the plans prepared by McKim, Mead & 
White, of New York, in collaboration 
with Furness, Evans & Co., of Philadel- 
phia. The bank will be three stories on 
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FIB8T NATIONAL BANK, HANCOCK, MICH. 



We have satisfied the 
officers and customers of 
over four hundred banks 
with our work. This 
bespeaks of ability to 
properly advise you in the 
problem of making your 
banking rooms business 
getters. 

We do not claim to be able to 
design and build good hospitals 
or railroad stations ; we might 
be able, but we have never 
tried. We do claim, though, 
that in any bank building 
proposition, we can give you 
the best service that is obtain- 
able; from drawing the plans, 
to supplying the pens and 
blotters. 

Let us send you our book of 
illustrations, or better still ; let 
our adviser call on you and 
bring it with him. You will 
be under no obligation what- 
ever and we will be glad for 
the opportunity of serving you. 

Bankers Engineering 
Company 

NO. 105 EAST I9TH STREET 
NEW YORK 



the Chestnut street front. A 20-story 
office buildings with an entrance from 
Chestnut street, will occupy the rear of 
the lot. The frontage on Chestnut 
street is 54 feet, with a depth of 230 
feet to Sansom street. The whole 
scheme of improvement will represent 
an investment of about $2,250,000. 
The new building of the Franklin Bank 
will cost about $1,000,000. Work on 
the structure will be begun, it is expect- 
ed, immediately, and it will probably 
be completed by the fall of 1916, 
though it is considered likely that the 
bank building, which is to be the future 
home of the Franklin National Bank, 
will be completed earlier, possibly early 
next year. 

— W. Grant Hallowell has been ap- 
pointed assistant cashier of the Second 
National Bank . 

— Samuel Graham, Jr., has been ap- 
pointed assistant cashier of the Third 
National Bank. Mr. Graham entered 
the employ of the institution in 1894 
and was secretary to the late Gen. 
Louis Wagner, former president of the 
bank. For the past nine years Mr. 
Graham had been receiving teller of the 
bank. 

— The August digest of trade condi- 
tions issued by the Franklin National 
Bank of Philadelphia contains a fund 
of information on each of the funda- 
mental factors underlying general busi- 
ness. This report is intended to be a 
commercial rather than a market letter. 
The statistical compilations of several 
hundred authorities have been brought 
together, compared, and reconciled, 
producing, as is explained in a fore- 
word, an unbiased and reasonably accu- 
rate statement of actual business con- 
ditions. This month's report is excep- 
tionally optimistic in tone and it is 
stated, for the benefit of those who are 
praying for the war to continue for fear 
peace will mean business depression, 
that peace in Europe will probably 
mean a long period of great prosperity 
in this country. 
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Pittsburgh 

— Harry D. Ramsey, for over twenty 
years connected with the Second Na- 
tional, and more recently with the First 
National of Irwin, Pa., as assistant 
cashier, has been elected assistant 
cashier of the Merchants Bank. Mr. 
Ramsey is widely known in business cir- 
cles and will be a valuable aid to the 
Merchants Bank, which in the three 
years of its existence has made remark- 
able progress. 

— The August business letter of the 
Peoples National Bank of Pittsburgh 
contains, as usual, a careful survey of 
commercial conditions in the Pittsburgh 
district. Improvement in the steel 
trade and related industries is reported, 
there being an increase of fifty-seven 
per cent, in the June earnings of the 
Steel Corporation over earnings in 
January last. This favorable change 
in the condition of the corporation is 
said to be typical of the entire industry. 
With reference to war order expansion, 
the letter contains the following signifi- 
cant statement: “Germany and Eng- 
land, which rank next to the United 
States industrially, have not been in- 
vaded and the physical condition of 
their industrial equipment has not been 
impaired as a result of the war, what- 
ever has happened to their financial 
condition. If the war ends with the 
plant facilities of our chief industrial 
competitors still intact, then the world's 
productive capacity in manufacturing 
lines is likely to remain largely in ex- 
cess of the world's requirements for 
years to come. Any unusual expansion 
based upon present abnormal conditions 
is therefore likely to bear bitter fruit 
in the end." 

— The Bank of Attica, N. Y., is pre- 
paring to build a new home this sum- 
mer, to celebrate sixty years of suc- 
cessful business life. The building, one 
story in height, will cover the ground 
now occupied by the bank and the Crys- 
tal pharmacy. The building will be 
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faced with white enamel brick and the 
interior will be equipped with the most 
modern and up-to-date furnishings. It 
is hoped to have the new building erect- 
ed and enclosed before cold weather. 

— The Rome (N. Y.) Trust Compa- 
ny is preparing to erect a new bank 
building on the site of the Saulpaugh 
Block, corner of James and Dominick 
streets, from the plans of Metzger & 
Bullock, New York. The contract calls 
for the completion of the new building 
by January 1, 1916. The building will 
be one story high, 26 feet front in 
James street, and 93 feet deep along 
Dominick street, to be built of Indiana 
limestone, the main entrance to be from 
James street through heavy bronze 
doors. The interior will be wainscdted 
with gray Sienna marble and the floor 
will be of marble. A modern safe de- 
posit vault will be installed. 

— Geneseo's (N. Y.) new bank, the 
Livingston County Trust Company, 



will open its doors July 1. This will 
make two banks for Geneseo. The new 
concern will occupy the ground floor of 
the Aprile block. The officers of the 
company are as follows: Hon. J. W. 
Wadsworth, president; Bartholemew E. 
Brophel, first vice-president; Fred G. 
Olp, second vice-president; Perry C. 
Euchmen, secretary. 

— The annual meeting of the Mary- 
land Bankers Association was held at 
Cape May in June and ended with a 
banquet which was addressed by John 
Barrett, director-general of the Pan- 
American Union. The officers for the 
new year are as follows : President, 
Harvey L. Cooper, Denton National 
Bank; first vice-president, James M. 
Sloan, Lonaconing Savings Bank ; 
vice-presidents, Harry J. Hopkins, 
Farmers' National Bank, Annapolis; 
Townsend Scott, Baltimore ; G. W. 
Waters, Jr., Citizens' National Bank, 
Laurel; Robert R. Dixon, Easton Na- 
tional Bank, Easton; Samuel M. Hann, 
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Fidelity Trust Company, Baltimore; J. 
F. Rolph, Centreville National Bank; 
W. W. Beck, Chestertown Bank of 
Maryland ; secretary, Charles Hann, 
Merchants-Mechanics* Bank, Balti- 
more, and treasurer, William Marriott, 
Western National Bank, Baltimore. 

Committee of administration, George 
R. Gehr (chairman), Westminster; 
William C. Page, Waldo Newcomer, T. 
Rowland Thomas, all of Baltimore; 
Harold Hardings, Ellicott City, and 
William B. Cooper, Chestertown. The 
election of Mr. Sloan as first vice-pres- 
ident places him in line for the presi- 
dency next year, as this automatic ad- 
vancement has been an unbroken rule 
of the association. 

— The Commercial National Bank of 
Washington, D. C., has opened a branch 
bank in the Masonic building, Cristobal, 
Canal Zone, for the transaction of 
business on the same lines as the home 
institution. This branch will act as 
fiscal agent for the United States Gov- 
ernment and will offer facilities for ex- 
change, deposit and discount business. 
The opening took place July 15. The 
Commercial National has already estab- 
lished a branch in Panama City. 



NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 

— The Eliot Five Cents Savings Bank 
has purchased a parcel of land on Dud- 
ley street and Harrison avenue, upon 
which it purposes to erect a building 
designed for its own pccupancy. 

— Mr. E. Elmer Foye, who has re- 
cently opened an office at 35 Congress 
street, Boston, for the handling of com- 
mercial paper, was until recently vice- 
president of the Old Colony Trust Co., 
with which he has been associated for 
the past 23 years. He has been suc- 
cessively assistant secretary, secretary, 
cashier, manager of the credit depart- 



ment and vice-president, in which latter 
position he handled the commercial 
leans and became conversant with 
commercial paper in all lines of busi- 
ness. In 1911-12 Mr. Foye was presi- 
dent of the Massachusetts Bankers As- 




E. ELMER FOYE 



sociation and for three years was on the 
executive committee of the Trust Com- 
pany Section of the American Bankers 
Association. Mr. Foye has a wide ac- 
quaintance with bankers and business 
men all over the country and the pros- 
pects for the success of the new firm, 
which will be known as E. Elmer Foye 
& Co., are excellent. 

— Arrangements are being completed 
for the organization of a new trust com- 
pany which will take over the business 
of the Mutual National Bank and the 
First Ward National Bank. The trust 
company charter, which was obtained 
by the latter institution in December, 
1913, under the name of the First Ward 
Trust Company, will be used for the 
the new institution, but a different name 
will be adopted. The proposed trnst 
company will have a capital of $300,- 
000, surplus of $300,000 and deposits 
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A broad, comprehensive ser- 
vice, designed to meet your 
most exacting requirements. 



Resources Over Forty Millions 



The First National Bank 

of Saint Paul 

Oldest Bank in Minnesota 



of about $3,000,000. The new institu- — A handsome banking house has 

tion is to begin business about Septem- been planned for the Manufacturers’ 
her 1 and in the meantime both banks National Bank of Lynn. The front on 
will continue their independent exist- Union street will be of Indiana lime- 
ence. The present location of the Mu- stone. It will be primarily a bank 
tual National at 40 State street will be building, although the second and 
the headquarters of the new trust com- third floors will be laid out in modern 
pany and the offices of the First Ward offices, which will be ready before the 
National in East Boston will be oper- banking rooms are done. The work 
ated as a branch. The officers of the will entail the tearing down of a great 
new institution have not been fully de- part of the present structure, and the 
cided upon but it is understood that contracts call for its completion by No- 
Chandler M. Wood, president of the vember 1. 

Mutual, will be the head of the com- 
bined institution and that William. H. — A charter has been granted the 

Stickney, cashier of the Mutual Na- Park Trust Company of Worcester, 
tional, will be chosen one of the vice- Mass., which will open in the Park 
presidents and treasurer. The Mutual building on Main street 
National Bank has a capital stock* o.f 

$500,000 and on June 23 had surplus — Plans are being made for the erec- 
and profits of $86,085 and deposits of tion of a new bank building by the 
$1,716,347. The First Ward Bank has Chicopee Falls (Mass.) Savings Bank, 
a capital of $200,000 and under the last 

call of the Comptroller showed surplus — It is expected that Gen. Lucius A. 
and profits of $157,005 and deposits of Barbour will head the new Colonial Na- 
$1,102,050. tional Bank of Hartford and Myron A. 
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Through the Facilities of 



I The Live Stock Exchange National Bank 

■ AND 

| The Chicago Cattle Loan Company 

I Bankers interested in financing the development of the live 
| stock industry or in the purchase of high grade, self liqui- 
§ dating paper, are assured prompt and satisfactory service. 
1 Correspondence invited. 

| Address: UNION STOCK YARDS 

1 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 






Andrews, formerly cashier of the 
Charter Oak National Bank, will be 
cashier. The new bank will begin 
business this fall. 

— The new building of the Haver- 
hill (Mass.) National Bank was opened 
July 1. It is a handsome building of 
the ‘'skyscraper" type and is occupied 
by the bank and offices. 

— The corner-stone of the new build- 
ing of the Central National Bank of 
Middletown, Conn., was laid June 28. 
The building will be a modern office 
structure. 

— The Citizens National Bank and 
Iona Savings Bank have contracted for 
extensive additions and improvements 
to their building at Tilton, N. H. 

— The plans for the new building of 
the Merchants National Bank at Man- 
chester, N. H., call for a seven-story 
structure of granite or marble, to be 



occupied by the bank, with offices above. 
The site is the corner of Elm and Man- 
chester streets. C. R. Whitcher of 
Manchester is the architect. 

— A new building for the American 
Bank and Trust Company of New Ha- 
ven, Conn., will be erected at once. 



WESTERN STATES 



Chicago 

The August financial letter of the 
National City Bank of Chicago is op- 
timistic in tone. Crops are reported as 
encouraging and there is plenty of 
ready money available for crop move- 
ment purposes this year. Some of the 
large corporations will have to be 
financed within the near future, the let- 
ter says, in order to pay for develop- 
ment work and to provide for necessary 
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AT THE ST 



NATIONAL STOCK YARDS, ILLINOIS 

Capital, $200,000.00 

Sells over its endorsement loans made by responsible 
cattle men, secured by cattle inspected by our own 
representatives to banks wishing safe, short-time, 
liquid investments. 

CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 

LOUIS NATIONAL STOCK YARDS 



equipment. Labor conditions are re- 
ported as turbulent and higher wage 
scales are likely to increase operating 
expenses during the coming year. “The 
indications are/' concludes the letter, 
“that, barring unforseen complications, 
there will be a definite improvement in 
industrial conditions during the next 
five months." 

— The monthly business review of the 
National Bank of the Republic, issued 
under date of August 2, gives an en- 
lightening summary of business condi- 
tions during the first year of the war. 
It states that the backbone of the gen- 
eral advance in business activity since 
the depression which followed the out- 
break of the war has been the tremen- 
dous demand for our goods from foreign 
countries. Crops are reported as pro- 
gressing in a satisfactory manner and 
the steel business is said to be hum- 
ming with activity. A feature of the 
financial situation, the report states, is 
the remarkably small volume of new 
financing. The total of all new rail- 
road and industrial securities is the 
smallest for any similar period on 
record. 

— Among the most notable features 
of the wonderful Night Pageant of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World at the recent Chicago convention 
was an illuminated float bearing the 
“Save a Dime a Day" slogan of the 
Corn Exchange National Bank. The 
float consisted of an automobile entire- 
ly covered with flowers upon which was 



erected an enlarged model of the pocket 
dime bank which the Corn Exchange 
has been so successfully using in con- 
nection with their newly instituted sav- 
ings department. 

This department was opened on the 




4th of last January. Since that time 
70,000 of these pocket dime banks 
have been distributed to prospective de- 
positors and have had a large share in 
the success of the new department. Up 
to date 12,000 savings accounts have 
been opened, an enviable record for so 
short a time. 

& 



Cleveland 

— In order to provide for the needs 
of its ever-increasing number of depos- 
itors, the Union National Bank has 
found it necessary to find for itself a 
more commodious home and is now 
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erecting a modern office building at 308 
Euclid avenue. The lower floors of this 
building will be used for the banking 
rooms of the Union National and every 
modern faoility for the efficient han- 
dling of the business of this institution 
will be provided for. The new project 




THE UNION NATIONAL BANK, CLEVELAND 



is meeting with general interest and 
commendation. 

The Union National Bank has shown 
a steady deposit growth within the past 
year, deposits a year ago being in the 
neighborhood of $12,500,000, while 
since April of this year they have been 
running in excess of $16,000,000. This 
development redounds to the credit of 
the bank's organization, which is espe- 
cially effective, being well balanced, ex- 
perienced and aggressive. The direc- 
tors, too, have always been alive to the 
prospects of the bank and have been 



Citizens State Bank 
and Trust Company 

DALLAS, TEXAS 

Opened For Bueineee Mey 31, 1913 

Comparative Statement Showing Growth in 
Deposits 

Deposits June 4, 1913 . . $144,604.51 

Deposits August 9, 1913 . 396,299.27 
Deposits October 21, 1913 . 552,708.95 

Deposits June 30, 1914 . 730,000.00 



Prone* attention given to all Banking 
Matters entrusted to our ears. 



most zealous in furthering its advance- 
ment. 

The Union National was organized 
in 1884 and since then has kept pace 
with the wealthy and growing city in 
which it is located and in whose welfare 
it has always been interested. During 
its entire history this institution has 
steadfastly adhered to the policy of 
strictly commercial banking and is 
known as a commercial bank throughout 
the region. 

The officers of the bank are as fol- 
lows: Chairman, Warren S. Hayden; 
president, George A. Coulton ; vice- 
presidents, William E. Ward, Elmer E. 
Creswell; cashier, Walter C. Saunders; 
assistant cashiers, Fred W. Cook, 
Archer E. Christian, Carl F. Mead. 



Detroit 

— The August trade letter of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce consists, for 
the most part, of a comparison of pres- 
ent trade conditions with those existing 
a year ago. The comparison is gener- 
ally encouraging. The enormous de- 
crease in our imports during the past 
year is commented upon and this is 
looked upon as a favorable indication 
that we are finding the way to do with- 
out some of those things which we have 
been accustomed to get from Europe. 
Among the articles mentioned which it 
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How Many Depoj 
Haven’t You? 



Many a bank thinks a great deal about the number 
of depositors it has and little about those it hasn’t. 

Yet it is the securing of new depositors that measures 
a bank’s growth. 

We will be glad to prepare for you without obliga- 
tion a portfolio that will tell not only how your bank 
can increase its deposits but also how it can save money 
on daily operations. 

The principles on which this portfolio will be built 
have been applied with much success. A concrete case 
is described in a little book that we will send with the 
portfolio. 



THE AMERICAN MULTIGRAPH SALES CO. 
1805 East Fortieth Street Cleveland, Ohio 






Seven Departments 

The Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company places at your disposal 
the services of Seven Complete 
Departments as follows : Financial, 
Trust, Bond, Real Estate, Safe De- 
posit, Savings and Farm Loan. 



CORRESPONDENCE INVITED 

Capital, Surplus and Profits over - $8,000,000 

ST. LOUIS 



is believed we should produce in suffi- 
cient quantities for our own consump- 
tion are wool, sugar, lumber, feathers, 
cotton, hemp, flax, jute, hides and cop- 
per. Crop conditions are said to be 
satisfactory and the business map of the 
country is reported to be as good as at 
any time since 1909, only a small por- 
tion of the southeastern states being 
now in the poor business area. 

St. LQuis 

— In its July letter to depositors the 
Third National Bank of St. Louis re- 
fers to the fact that on July 19 the new 
savings department was six months old 
and deposits totaled $1,114,391, a rec- 
ord, it is believed, which has never been 
equalled by any savings department in 
the State. The bank states, however, 
that it is primarily interested in en- 
couraging thrift, frugality and economy 
among the citizens, rather than in 
piling up large sums of money. 

— The trust department of the St. 
Louis Union Trust Co., Fourth and Lo- 
cust streets, St. Louis, has been re- 
moved from the first to the second floor. 
The change is being made in order to 
give more room to the banking quarters. 
The first floor will be occupied by the 
bank and all other departments will 
be on the second floor. This will make 
one of the largest banking rooms in the 
West. The banking room will be re- 
modeled and improvements suitable to 
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its enlarged size will be installed. A 
woman’s room and new rooms for the 
officers will be among the added fea- 
tures. The St. Louis Union is the old- 
est trust company in Missouri. 

— Thomas J. Kavanaugh, credit man- 
ager of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Co. of St. Louis, has been elected a 
director of the Robert Morris Club, a 




Thomas J. Kavanaugh 

CREDIT MANAGER MISSISSIPPI VAI.LI.EV 
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Our institutons offer complete banking and trust company facilities. 

Our officers and directors are all successful men — well known for their experience, 
judgment and integrity. 

Their interest in these banks extends to all who deal with them. 

Large resources, perfect banking organization and equipment, and a genuine desire 
to be helpful are at your service. 



new credit organization formed by the 
National Association of Credit Men, 
composed of credit men from the vari- 
ous banks throughout the country. Mr. 
Kavanaugh has been with the Missis- 
sippi Valley Trust Company several 
years, having entered its service as pri- 
vate secretary to President Breckin- 
ridge Jones. 

— At the conclusion of the meeting of 
the Iowa Bankers' Association, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected for the com- 
ing year: President, Harry T. Black- 
burn, Des Moines; vice-president, W. 
A. Dexter, Toledo; treasurer, Charles 
J. Wohlenberg, Holstein; secretary, P. 
W. Hall, Des Moines. 

— Work has been started at Plain- 
field, 111., on a new structure for the 



Plainfield State Bank. The new build- 
ing, which will be of Bedford stone and 
brick, will be 32 by 58 feet, one-story. 
In addition to the main bank space 
there will be a directors' room, safety 
deposit boxes, ladies' room and toilets. 
The building will be steam-heated and 
electric-lighted, with all the conven- 
iences of a modern bank, and will cost 
complete, $15,000. 

— The Mount Ayr State Bank has 
been incorporated at Mount Ayr, la., 
with capital of $100,000. 

— At a meeting of the executive com- 
mittee of the Utah Bankers' Associa- 
tion held recently in Salt Lake City, 
Ogden, Utah, was selected by the mem- 
bers as the place of meeting for the 
next convention, which will be held in 
June, 1916. The members of the com- 
mittee were the guests of President M. 
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J. W. SEFTON, Jr., Preaident 
C. Tj. WILLIAMS, 1st Vice- Pres. L. J. RICE. Cashier 
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gf A new building, the best equipment, an able and experi- 
tl| enced staff of officers and employes — these are some of the 
things that enable us to give excellent service to customers 
and correspondents. We are thoroughly familiar with invest- 
ment opportunities in this prosperous region and cordially In- 
vite correspondence in regard to them. 



S. Browning of Ogden. Those pres- 
ent, besides Mr. Browning, were Vice- 
President John Pingree of Salt Lake, 
Secretary-Treasurer J. E. Shepard of 
Logan and directors Elias A. Smith of 
Salt Lake, T. W. Boyer of Salt Lake, 
John D. Dixon of Provo, Guy Lewis of 
Richfield, E. O. Howard of Salt Lake 
and John A. Malia of Salt Lake, repre- 
sentative of the American Institute of 




H. N. Tinker 



PRESIDENT PUG XT SOUND STATE BANK 
TACOMA, WA8H. 
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Bankers. The question of effecting a 
closer relation between the manufactur- 
ers and producers of the state in the 
interest of development of industries 
was raised and discussed. It was de- 
cided that a committee should be ap- 
pointed to investigate conditions and re- 
port upon advisable ways and means of 
effecting the desired ends. J. E. Cos- 
griff was selected as chairman of the 
committee, and the selection of four 
other members was left to President 
Browning and Mr. Cosgriff. 

— Holstead & Sullivan, architects, 
have prepared plans for a one-story 
brick office building for the First Na- 
tional Bank at Askov, Minn. 

— Work has started on the enlarge- 
ment and improvement of the Mason 
County Bank building, Peoria, 111. 

— The twenty-ninth annual conven- 
tion of the Michigan Bankers' Associa- 
tion in this city was brought to a close 
July 29, with the election of Arthur G. 
Bishop of Flint, to the presidency, suc- 
ceeding Charles H. Bender. Invitations 
were received from Flint and Menomi- 
nee for the 1916 conventions, but the 
choice was left to members of the ex- 
ecutive committee who will meet in De- 
cember. William J. Gray, of Detroit, 
was elected to the first vice-presidency, 
succeeding Mr. Bishop. Other officers 
were elected as follows: Second vice- 

president, Frank W. Blair; secretary, 
Mrs. H. M. Brown, of Detroit; treas- 
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urer, R. H. Packard, of Menominee ; 
members of the executive committee for 
two years, W. J. Rachow, of Charle- 
viox; H. T. Robinson, Saginaw; Wil- 
liam Savidge, of Grand Haven; A. T. 
Straight, of Grand Rapids; G. L. Tay- 
lor, of Owosso; W. L. Walz, of Ann 
Arbor, and H. H. Sanger, of Detroit. 
The convention was the most successful 
in the history of the organization, at- 
tendance breaking all records and the 
program setting a new high standard. 

— The Lorain County Banking Co., 
Elyria, Ohio, are planning for the erec- 
tion of ten-story bank and office build- 
mg. 

— -The Salt Lake Security & Trust 
Co. has been reorganized and the erec- 
tion of a modern sky-scraper costing 
approximately $1,200,000 on the site 
now occupied by the Utah State Na- 
tional Bank is to be begun within the 
next few months. The new building, 
according to present plans, will be sev- 
enteen stories high, exclusive of the 
tower, which probably will be three 
stories. Building operations will be 
started just as soon as the ground can 
be obtained, which will be not later 
than early in 1917, when the present 
lease expires. Under the reorganiza- 
tion the officers of the company are: F. 
E. McGurrin, president and director; 
Dr. F. S. Bascom* first vice-president 



and director; John Hickey, second vice- 
president and director ; George M. Can- 
non, cashier; Arthur C. Sullivan, as- 
sistant cashier; Joseph J. Cannon, sec- 
retary and director. 

— Work will be started shortly on a 
fourteen-story building for the First 
National Bank of Omaha, Neb., at Six- 
teenth and Farnam streets. It will be 
of granite and brick or terra cotta and 
will be completed in the fall of 1916. 
Graham Burnham & Co. of Chicago are 
the architects. 

— At the annual meeting and dinner 
of the Bankers' Club of Kansas City, 
Mo., these officers were elected for the 
ensuing year: A. D. Rider, president; 

W. L. Buechle, vice-president; Charles 
W. Watson, secretary-treasurer. 

— The State Bank of Freeport, 111., 
has purchased the premises at 67 and 69 
Stephenson street, and next spring will 
begin the erection of a thoroughly mod- 
ern bank and office building, six stories 
high, to be one of the finest in the state. 
The estimated cost is now given as 
$125,000. The bank will occupy the 
entire street level floor and will have a 
banking room second to none for insti- 
tutions of its class. The bank space 
will be 40x120 feet. The five upper 
floors will be for offices. 



Miners Bank, Joplin, Mo. 

W« cordially invite correspondence relative to opportunities and investments, the advan- 
tages of Joplin as a manufacturing point, etc. Accounts and collections also invited. 
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Located at the “Gateway of the South” 

Having been established as The State Bank of Virginia 45 years ago, 
we have served continuously financial institutions in all parts of the 
South. This long period of successful service has resulted in a bank- 
ing equipment that is unexcelled at 

Richmond, Virginia 

Another result of handling the accounts of Southern Bankers for 
these many years is that we know accurately the needs of financial in- 
stitutions located in Southern States. Your Southern business solicited. 
Direct routing of items our specialty. Correspondence cordially invited. 

National State and Gity Bank 



WM. H. PAL1IKR, President 



JOHN 8. BLLBTT, Vlce.PrMldexit 
J. W. 8INTON. Vioe PrMldenfc 



WM. M. HILL, Vice-President 
JULIEN H. HILL, Ceshier 



SOUTHERN STATES 
Birmingham, Ala. 

— Tlie August business letter of the 
Birmingham Trust and Savings Com- 
pany states that there is no unnatural 
expansion of trade in this country on 
account of the war. “To be sure,” it 
states, “we are doing a lot of business 
in war supplies and foodstuffs, but be- 
cause of the war other lines have been 
held back.” The labor situation is re- 
garded as serious and an earnest plea 
for more arbitration in labor matters is 
made. Eight thousand two hundred and 
twenty-five bales of last year’s cotton 
crop have been exported so far, it is 
reported, and while these have been 
made later in the season than last year, 
the showing has been by no means dis- 
couraging. 

— Alexander P. Grice has been 
elected president of the Guaranty Title 



& Trust Co. of Norfolk, Va., to suc- 
ceed W. W. Moss, resigned. 

— At a recent meeting of the direct- 
ors of the Commercial National Bank of 
Shreveport, La., Mr. E. R. Bernstein 
was elected active first vice president. 
Mr. Bernstein has been a director of 
the bank for years, and was offered his 
present position at the request of the 
president, Mr. E. K. Smith, who urged 
upon the board of directors the neces- 
sity of additional assistance on account 
of the rapid growth of the bank. The 
board was unanimous in its request that 
Mr. Bernstein accept the proffered of- 
fice. 

Mr. Bernstein’s previous business ex- 
perience and his prominent position in 
the affairs of his native city make him 
peculiarly well fitted for the position 
he is to occupy. He was born at Baton 
Rouge, La., October 23, 1869, but in 
1876 moved with his family to Shreve- 
port, where he has lived ever since. 
In 1884 Mr. Bernstein graduated at 
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Thatcher Institute at the head of his 
class, and entered into his business 
career. After engaging in business on 
his own account for a few years his two 
elder brothers became associated with 
him under the firm name of Bernstein 
Bros. This company is still running, 
and to-day ranks among the first in the 
South. 

Mr. Bernstein is president of the 
Oakdale Land Co. and treasurer of 
the Highland Park Land Co. For three 




E. R. Bernstein 

FIRST VICE-PRESIDENT COMMERCIAL NATIONAL 
BANK, SHREVEPORT, LA. 

terms he served in the City Council and 
was afterwards elected mayor of the 
city. He was the first president of the 
Louisiana State Fair Association, and 
has always been among the leaders in 
the civic advancement of Shreveport. 
Mr. Bernstein enjoys the reputation of 
being an authority in higher mathemat- 
ics, and has lectured repeatedly before 
the State Board of Teachers, and to 
colleges and universities throughout the 
South. 



For fifteen years Mr. Bernstein has 
been a director of the Commercial Na- 
tional, and is the oldest member of the 
board in point of service. The officers 
of the bank are now as follows: E. K. 
Smith, president; E. R. Bernstein, first 
vice-president; A. T. Kahn, vice-presi- 
dent; S. G. Sample, vice-president; A. 
H. Van Hook, cashier; E. A. Conway, 
Jr., and M. Ricks, assistant cashiers. 



— At a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors of the National Bank of Com- 
merce of Houston, Tex., P. S. Park, 
Jr., of Italy, Tex., was elected cashier 
of that institution. He will assume his 
duties in August. Mr. Park is now 
cashier of the Farmers’ State Bank of 
Italy, which he helped to organize sev- 
eral years ago. W. F. Fisher, who was 
exchange teller, was promoted to assist- 
ant cashier by the board. C. C. Geisel- 
man is retained as assistant cashier. 



— Work is progressing on the new 
Cleburne County Bank building at He- 
ber Springs, Ark., which will cost 
about $20,000 and will be one of the 
finest in the city. 



— Bankers of the fourth district of 
the Texas Bankers* Association have 
organized for the purpose of carrying 
on a warehouse building campaign. H. 
E. Chiles, cashier of the Itasca Nation- 
al Bank, is chairman of the district and 
has appointed a chairman in each coun- 
ty for the purpose of conducting a cam- 
paign. 



— The American National Bank of 
Louisville, Kv., has opened for busi- 
ness in its new home in the building at 
322 West Main street, formerly occu- 
pied exclusively by the Southern Na- 
tional Bank. Following the purchase of 
the Southern National by the American 
last week the latter moved all its cash, 
securities and office records into the 
Southern National building, and the in- 
stitution is now permanently established 
at the new address. The American 
National, with the amalgamation of the 
Southern, will have aggregate deposits 
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between $6,500,000 and $7,000,000. 
The nearest to this is the National Bank 
of Commerce, with $6,112,000, and the 
National Bank of Kentucky, with $5,- 
600,000. 

— At the annual convention of the 
West Virginia Bankers’ Association 
held at White Sulphur Springs, the fol- 
lowing officers were elected: R. E. Tal- 
bott, cashier Citizens National Bank, 
Phillippi, president; A. B. C. Bray, 
cashier First National Bank, Ronee- 
verte, elected vice-president; Joseph S. 
Hill, cashier Charleston National Bank, 
elected secretary-treasurer for the sev- 
enth time. Wheeling was chosen as the 
place for the convention in 1916. 

@ 

PACIFIC STATES 

— The August financial letter of the 
Anglo & London-Paris National Bank 
of San Francisco contains a review of 
general business conditions and also 
shows how the war has affected condi- 
tions in California. “For some years 
past,” says the letter, “the people of 



this coast have been planning and in- 
vesting in preparation for the commer- 
cial and industrial changes deemed cer- 
tain to follow the opening of the 
Panama Canal. As a result of the war 
almost nothing which was expected has 
occurred, except the lowering of freight 
rates between this and the Atlantic 
coast, and the shortening of the pas- 
sage to Europe when ships can be* had. 
As a result much investment is for the 
present unprofitable and the more 
speculative enterprises are undergoing 
reorganization. We are unable to move 
all of our surplus grain crops by sea, 
much less our low grade minerals, and 
an active foreign demand for forest 
products cannot be satisfied. These 
conditions are vexatious, but they will 
pass away. When at last the war ends 
and commerce can seek its natural 
channels there is no reason to doubt 
that all the anticipated prosperity will 
come to us.” 

— Preparations are being made for 
the erection of a new building by the 
Capital National Bank of Sacramento, 
Cal., on the corner of Seventh and J 
streets in that city. 
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The Canadian Banks 



"^X^RITING in the Journal of the 
Canadian Bankers Association, 
Mr. H. M. P. Eckardt says: 

“It would appear, from the May 
bank statement, that the long period 
of liquidation of the commercial loans 
and discounts of the banks, is draw- 
ing to a close. Strictly speaking, 
this movement of liquidation began be- 
fore the war — for the current loans 
have been headed downward ever since 
September, 1913, although it should be 
said that the progress was accelerated 



after the German Kaiser upset the busi- 
ness of the world with his war declar- 
ations. Altogether, the current loans in 
Canada fell $106,000,000 in this pe- 
riod. That represents very heavy 
liquidation; and it is noteworthy that 
in the four months since January 31, 
1915, there has been a decline of only 
$10,000,000. In May the decrease was 
only $2,300,000, and there is good rea- 
son to expect that gradual trade im- 
provement during the summer and fall 
will have a tendency to increase the 
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demands for credit to a certain extent. 
Owing to the frequency of our bank 
returns and the comprehensive nature 
of the reports submitted, we in Canada 
are able to trace an almost immediate 
connection between the trend of bank 
statistics and current trade. It is sat- 
isfactory to note that the demand de- 
posits, or current account balances have 
been running upwards since the begin- 
ning of 1915. This item also tends to 
decrease importantly when trade is 
much depressed. Since J anuary the 
total has risen from $330,000,000 to 
$347,000,000 — the latter figure being 
about $7,000,000 greater than at the 
same date in 1914. 

“The steady increase in the notice 
deposits is also something which is seen 
nearly always during trade depression. 
As the various industrial and mercan- 
tile concerns liquidate their book ac- 
counts, bills receivable, stocks on hand, 
etc., their bank loans are reduced and 
special deposits increased. The steady 
lise in this class of deposits carries the 
most comfortable assurance that when 
buiness conditions again become decid- 
edly favorable the banks will have the 
wherewithal for financing the trade re- 
vival. The increase in notice deposits 
in May amounted to nearly $6,000,000, 
and established a new high record — 
$691,000,000, which is $28,000,000 
above the level obtaining in May, last 
year. 

“Growing strength is also seen in the 
case of the immediately available re- 
serves. There was practically no 
change in the specie holdings, but the 
holdings of Dominion notes, wh^ch have 
for several months been far above nor- 
mal, decreased $5,600,000, the money 
thus obtained being placed along with 
some $6,000,000 repayments by the 
provincial governments, in call loans 
abroad. Counting specie, Dominion 
notes, surplus in central gold reserves, 
net foreign bank balances, and foreign 
call loans, as immediately available, the 
total rose during May from $367,800,- 
000 to $379,400,000 — the last men- 
tioned figure representing a new high 



record so far as our banks are con- 
cerned. The ratio of available assets 
to net liabilities rose in May from 
29.82 per cent, to 30.54 per cent. — these 
percentages recall the era of plethoric 
reserves seen in 1909 and which repre- 
sented the after effects of the 1907 
panic. On that occasion the high record 
was 31.22 per cent. Another most im- 
portant feature of the May return is 
seen in the increase, referred to, in the 
call loans outside Canada. It will be 
remembered that on the outbreak of 
war the banks turned to these outside 
call loans for the means of withstand- 
ing the feelings of nervousness and 
panic as manifested practically all over 
the world. They were drawing upon 
this particular asset for five months in 
the second half of 1914. Between June 
30 and November 30 the outside call 
loans came down from $137,000,000 to 
$74,000,000 — the decrease being round- 
ly $63,000,000. This was a vast sum 
to extract so quickly from one source; 
and the development demonstrated 
clearly that the outside call loans con- 
stitute a reserve of the highest value. 
If that can be done during a world 
crisis such as was experienced in the 
second half of 1914, it is a reasonable 
presumption that these great external 
markets can give up our funds at once 
when asked for, under any circum- 
stances which we are likely to see in the 
future. 

“Beginning December the banks 
found it possible to gradually replace 
the money withdrawn from this impor- 
tant reserve. Each month saw an in- 
crease in the total of the call loans. 
The increase of nearly $15,000,000 in 
May brought the total practically up to 
that in evidence on June 30, last year. 
It is to be remembered, however, that 
the banks owning the greater part of 
the outside call loans are under obliga- 
tions to pay very large amounts in con- 
nection with the war financing. These 
obligations make it a matter of neces- 
sity to have a call on large balances at 
the international centers." 
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Lighting Fixtures at Their Best 



W HEN the H. W. Johns-Manville 
Co. took over the sales arrange- 
ments for the famous Mitchell Vance 
lighting fixtures and combined with 
them those for the Gill Co.'s Parian 
glassware it was certain something in- 
teresting would happen shortly. 



of showing in appropriate surroundings 
all the various lighting fixtures for the 
modern home or office. 

The old rooms have been restored 
and handsomely furnished and each one 
filled with lighting fittings appropriate 
to its character. Drawing, dining and 




DRAWING ROOM SHOWING VARIOUS APPROPRIATE FIXTURES AS ARRANGED IN THE EXHIBITION 
ROOMS OF THE H. W. JOHNS-MANVILI.E C O. , MADISON AVE. AND 44TH STREET 



Next door to the Johns-Manville 
building at Madison avenue and Forty- 
first street stands an old brownstone 
mansion, one of the survivals of that 
not yet distant period when our mer- 
chant princes thought Murray Hill the 
center of residential New York. 

It has been acquired by the Johns- 
Manville Company with the unique idea 

4 60 



bedrooms, hall, stairs and office, all have 
their correct setting and here the archi- 
tect or his client can come and study 
quietly the exact effect of each form of 
light and each kind of fixture. 

Hitherto the trouble in displaying 
lighting equipment has been that it was 
impossible to get a correct idea of the 
complete fixture in advance. The 
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metal parts came from one house, the 
glassware from another ; and, if any 
special design or scheme were called for, 
it was only obtainable after considerable 
trouble. 

Under the new arrangement the va- 
rious departments of lighting design will 
be co-ordinated and in co-operation with 
the architect, it will for the first time be 
possible to arrange a lighting system 
which shall form an architectural unit 
with the building as a whole. 

The efficiency and economy of the 
J-M Linolite can here be seen and ap- 
preciated. This system is making rapid 
strides in favor for the lighting both of 
public and private buildings. 

The Frink system of concealed light- 
ing for banks, offices, etc., and the Frink 
Polaralite signs are wonderful examples 
of applied design. 

The beauty of Mitchell Vance brass 
and bronze work and the unique trans- 
lucency of Gill Parian glassware form 
an exceptionally pleasing combination 
now, for the first time, made available 
by the enterprise of the H. W. Johns- 
Manville Company. 

All of these are exhibited in endless 
variety and our readers will find a visit 
to the “new house” will be amply re- 
paid, the displays on the first and sec- 
ond floors being particularly complete 
and attractive. 



Trust Company Its 
Own Printer . 

r I S HE accompanying illustration 
A shows the multigraph department 
of the Guardian Savings & Trust Co. of 
Cleveland, and some of the work which 
it has turned out. Some time ago the 
directors of this bank found that print- 
ing bills were soaring sky-high and it 
was thought necessary to take some 
steps towards reducing costs in this di- 
rection. It was decided to install a mul- 
tigraph outfit to be placed in charge of 
the advertising department and since 




the inauguration of the system a saving 
of about 50 per cent, has been brought 
about. Although this equipment is used 
in the advertising department it does 
work for the entire bank in printing the 
numerous forms and blanks used by the 
various departments. 

The multigraph has been found es- 
pecially useful in publicity work of a 
direct-by-mail character. This latter 
form of advertising is growing in favor 
with financial advertising managers, as 
it enables the latter to reach his pros- 
pects in a direct, personal and forceful 
manner whenever and however he 
pleases. At a moment’s notice, almost, 
he can get out a letter or message of 
some sort to his entire list about some 
matter requiring prompt action. More- 
over, this class of advertising is of ad- 
vantage to financial houses on account 
of the privacy which it permits, making 
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it unnecessary for the advertiser to show 
his hand to his competitor in launching 
a new campaign. 

Bankers who are interested in seeing 
what can be done by a multigraph equip- 
ment should write to the manufacturers, 
the American Multigraph Sales Co. of 
Cleveland, Ohio, and have them prepare 
a portfolio showing the kind of work 
that can be turned out and how it can 
be applied to the banking business. This 
same concern has also published a book- 
let of interest to bankers which they 
will send free on request. It is called 
“How a Bank Increased Its Deposits 
$4-93,000 in Five Months/* 



Community Development 

'T'HIS sympathetic interpretation of 
^ the work being done by bankers 
appears in the Indianapolis “Star”: 

“That we are shortly to get something 
more out of the profession of banking 
than the mere business of loans and dis- 
counts, drafts, collections and the buy- 
ing of exchange has been evidenced by 
the movement to interest bankers asso- 
ciations in the improvement of agricul- 
tural methods, lending a hand to the 
farmer and supplying the funds neces- 
sary for the maintenance of county ex- 
perts. 

“The bankers of Illinois are about to 
go a step further. During the series of 
group meetings that have just closed 
they heard a new gospel preached — that 
of community development. So pro- 
found an impression did it make that we 
look to see the Illinois Bankers Associa- 
tion very shortly assume the responsi- 
bility for this new uplift and set about 
securing the funds necessary for its 
propagation. 

“Dr. R. E. Hieronymous, the new 
'community advisor* of the University 
of Illinois, attended all these group 
meetings and, in well-chosen argument, 
presented the leading phases of commu- 
nity development, feeling out the temper 
of his audiences as he went along and 



gaining new enthusiasm as he found that 
the idea was being readily accepted. 

“The proposition is to arouse local 
feeling in each county in favor of a close 
study of their village and town condi- 
tions under expert guidance, with a view 
to concerted action for better living, 
greater* efforts to secure business and 
manufactures, a wiser expenditure of 
time and money in welfare work, a cor- 
relation of effort in adjusting industries 
to localities best fitted to assimilate them 
and a general uplift all along the line. 

“Secretary Crampton of the Illinois 
Bankers Association, who has this mat- 
ter deeply at heart and who, in fact, 
may almost be said to be the father of 
the movement, having in view the ap- 
proaching celebration of the centennial 
of Illinois statehood in 1918, declares 
that there is no greater business asset 
than a community of loyal people, glad 
to work for their home town and sur- 
roundings and proud of the results, even 
if they only suggest further effort; nor 
a greater curse than the ‘knockers* who 
stand on the sidelines. 

“Practical considerations should lead 
men of intelligence, vigor and purpose 
to realize that a frank, intelligent study 
of local conditions is desirable, and that 
the highest sources of expert guidance 
should be called upon to make the rural 
and town communities so attractive and 
prosperous as to inspire genuine affec- 
tion in the hearts of all.** 

m 



Earnings of the Federal 
Reserve Banks 

THE first report on operations of 
the twelve Federal reserve banks 
shows that the system earned $918,588 
from November 16, 1914, to June SO 
last, while expenses were $894,117. 
Only five of the twelve, Richmond, At- 
lanta, Dallas, New York and Chicago, 
earned more than they spent. 

The Richmond bank made the best 
showing, with net earnings of 7.5 per 
cent, on the capital invested. 
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The Great World War 



R APID progress has been made by the Germanic forces in the 
- last month in driving back their Russian opponents from the 
vantage ground they have held for some time. The retreat 
on the part of the Russian army has been conducted with such skill 
that the main army was preserved from capture or annihilation. 
With the approach of winter the Germans may find themselves 
checked by the climatic rigors, meanwhile allowing their opponents 
time to gather strength by increasing their supplies of munitions. 
That the Russians will make a stronger defensive stand, changing 
to a vigorous offensive later on, appears probable. 

In the western theatre of war conditions have remained sta- 
tionary for some time, but both the French and British forces must 
have made good use of the lull in the fighting to strengthen their 
positions. That an English army of vast proportions is gradually 
getting into the field is a fact which would probably be revealed 
were the censor’s vigilance relaxed long enough to permit of au- 
thentic news getting through which would afford a glimpse behind 
the scenes. 

Reports of a willingness on the part of Germany to accept 
peace, under certain conditions, have been made public recently. 
Whether these reports are authentic or not does not matter much 
from a practical point of view, for the reason that Great Britain 
especially is known to be strongly opposed to peace negotiations 
until there is a decided change in the present military situation, 
which is unquestionably favorable to the German arms. The ar- 
rangement of peace terms at this time would mean that Germany 
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would have a great advantage. No doubt the British and French 
prefer that negotiations be delayed until they are at least able to 
dislodge the Germans from Belgium and France and to capture 
Constantinople. They must either accomplish one or more of these 
objects or consent to a peace that will be humiliating. Russia’s re- 
treat means that in the near future France and Great Britain must 
bear a heavier burden, with the transfer of fighting operations to 
the western front. 

Although the outlay both in money and lives has been enormous 
already, almost beyond human conception, in fact, the end of the 
war is not yet in sight. From a military standpoint, while the 
Germans are driving back the Russians, they still have much work 
to do before this victory will become effective, and there still remains 
the problem of overcoming the French and British forces. So that 
despite the German successes in the east, the situation remains dead- 
locked as it has been since the German onslaught on Paris was 
checked. From the financial standpoint, rumors of a strain on one 
or more of the belligerents are plentiful, yet the fighting goes on, 
and preparations are under way for greater struggles than any 
yet witnessed. 

The relations of the United States to the great world war are 
a subject of vital concern to our people. American sentiment is not 
warlike; but a careful survey of public opinion as revealed in the 
press and expression of individual views must speedily convince 
anyone of where our sympathies incline. It is doubtful whether we 
have yet reached, much less safely passed, the crisis in our relations 
to the war. When the Lusitania incident passed without a break- 
ing of diplomatic intercourse with Germany, and when after the 
sinking of the Arabic the German Government substantially rec- 
ognized the correctness of the American Government’s position re- 
garding submarine warfare and agreed to abide by these principles 
in attacking merchant ships, it was concluded by many people that 
we had safely passed the war crisis. But this comfortable feeling 
was soon disturbed by reports of the sinking of another ocean liner. 

The fact is that a situation like that in which the leading Euro- 
pean nations are now involved contains elements of the gravest 
danger to the United States. We can not be sure of our freedom 
from entanglement in the struggle until after the war is over, and 
the many troublesome questions growing out of it are adjusted. 
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President Wilson has taken no action and used no language 
that would tend to aggravate the tension. He has acted and spoken 
with deliberation, patience and self-restraint. Attempts by other 
leaders to inflame public opinion have been ineffective. 

But while all this is true enough, we must not lose sight of the 
fact that events may yet shape themselves so that our becoming 
involved in the war will be unavoidable. It is not necessary to take 
the alarmist point of view ; but on the other hand it would be equally 
unwise to dwell even momentarily in a fool’s paradise. The world 
is today in an extremely tense situation. In the web of circum- 
stances woven by the great war the United States has become en- 
meshed at many points, and delicate questions involving huge in- 
terests are arising almost daily. It will be almost miraculous if we 
come through these trying times unscathed by the merciless scourge 
of war. 



THE FOREIGN EXCHANGE SITUATION 



D URING the past month sterling exchange has reached the 
lowest point ever recorded, and a serious derangement has 
characterized exchange with all the belligerent nations. Va- 
rious factors have operated to bring about this abnormal situation, 
but bankers are disposed to attribute it principally to the operation 
of the law of supply and demand. We are making heavy sales to 
Europe and are purchasing but little comparatively from that quar- 
ter of the world. European exports, not only to the United States, 
but to other countries, have been seriously curtailed by the war. 
Payments which we are accustomed to make on account of interest 
on American investments held in England, for ocean freight 
charges, for tourists’ expenditures, etc., have largely declined. But, 
of course, the chief item entering into the account is the enormous 
trade in war supplies — the shipment of arms, ammunition and va- 
rious kinds of military equipment to the Allies. This trade has 
grown in recent months to vast proportions. 

There is another factor which may be exercising an unfavorable 
effect on the foreign exchange rate, namely, a tendency to question 
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the soundness of the currency systems of some of the European 
belligerents. These countries have practically all been compelled to 
issue immense volumes of paper money. We know from our own 
experience in the Civil War that this kind of currency tends toward 
rapid and serious depreciation. Can the European nations, with 
an immensely greater burden placed upon them, escape a similar 
experience? 

With the exchange rate on London at a point which indicates 
a depreciation of between seven and eight per cent, below the dollar 
par of exchange, one naturally inquires why gold is not withdrawn 
from the Bank of England and shipped to this side. As a matter 
of fact, gold has come here and in large volume, but its effect on the 
exchange rate has been comparatively slight and temporary. 

The real truth is that European buying in the United States 
for the time being so far outweighs our purchases from Europe, 
that the ordinary means of settlement will not avail, and some new 
plan must be invented to bridge the gap. 

The point was reached last month where, unless the fall in the 
London rate was arrested, it was bound to operate injuriously to 
our European trade, for the fall in English exchange represented 
a premium on the American dollar; or, in other words, an addition 
to the price which the European importer must pay for our goods. 
A rise in prices of any kind tends to restrict buying, but especially 
so when a considerable part of the rise consists in a depreciation of 
the purchaser’s money. 

In taking steps to arrest the depreciation in exchange on 
London and Paris, American bankers are therefore not acting pri- 
marily in the interests of Great Britain and France (though those 
countries will be benefited ) , but they are doing precisely what must 
be done to prevent a shutting down in the munitions trade which 
we have been carrying on for some months, and which undoubtedly 
has been found highly profitable by a good many American manu- 
facturers, and also to protect our customary export trade. 

Remedies proposed usually are these: First, a large shipment 
of gold from London or Paris to New York; second, the return of 
American securities to this side for sale here; third, the placing of 
a huge foreign loan in the United States. 

The first of these remedies does not appear practicable. A 
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large loss of gold by either France or England would weaken the 
currency and credit structures of those countries at a time when 
they really are in need of all the strength they can command. The 
second remedy would be a proper one could the securities be ob- 
tained for shipment here; but these securities are largely in the 
hands of private investors in France and England, and they seem 
reluctant to part with them. These holdings might be shaken out 
by a special discriminating tax against “Americans,” and this has 
been proposed. The final remedy to be invoked, then, is a large 
foreign loan, either to England, France or Russia, or to all of 
them conjointly. 

It is certainly one of the surprising situations produced by 
this war that the credit of no one of these nations is now regarded 
very highly in New York. Stupendous debts are accumulating, 
and already people are asking if these debts will ever be paid. In- 
deed, our bankers are indisposed to make loans to any of the coun- 
tries named unless their own credit is reinforced by a pledge of 
American securities of some kind as collateral. Such securities 
might be obtained from the great European banks in sufficient 
volume to serve the purpose. 

That a way out of the tangled situation will he found by the 
distinguished European financial commission appointed for the 
purpose, acting in cooperation with American bankers, can hardly 
be doubted. 



REPORT ON THE ROCK ISLAND. 



A\ investigation has been made by the Interstate Commerce 
II Commission of the financial affairs of the Chicago, Rock 
Island and Pacific Railroad, and a report recently issued of 
the Commission’s findings. If these findings are accurate, they 
certainly reflect little credit upon those concerned in the transac- 
tions, even if they do not seriously impugn the standards of Amer- 
ican railway finance. It is claimed that as a result of various 
financial deals the road in question lost more than $20,000,000, 
besides commissions aggregating $1,600,000 were paid and dis- 
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counts suffered to the extent of more than $17,700,000. Comment- 
ing on this state of affairs, the Commission’s report says : 

“The property of the railroad will be called upon for many 
years to make up the drain upon its resources resulting from trans- 
actions outside the proper sphere in which stockholders had a right 
to suppose their moneys were invested.” 

Railway financing of this sort could hardly be carried on with- 
out banking assistance, and in many cases the railway financier 
has found it possible to continue his brilliant exploits through his 
connection with the great banks or trust companies; 

Officers of banks and of railways are continually asking the 
legislatures and the Federal Government to deal more leniently 
with the railways, and to allow them to increase their rates for 
carrying freight and passengers. These demands, as a rule, seem 
well founded, for as the railways have been compelled to pay more 
for labor and materials, it is reasonable to expect that they will have 
to increase their revenues. 

But if bank and railway officials would be as insistent in con- 
demning unsound railway financing as they are in demanding rate 
increases, the public would be inclined to listen to the latter plea 
with a great deal more patience than they have at the present time. 



REPORT OF THE COMMISSION ON INDUSTRIAL 

RELATIONS 



B USINESS in the United States has been subjected to many 
kinds of investigation in recent years, one of the latest being 
the search made by the Federal Commission on Industrial 
Relations, a summary of the conclusions appearing in the newspa- 
pers a short time ago. As the Commission itself was composed of 
various groups representing interests having conflicting views, it 
was hardly to have been expected that the report could be unani- 
mous on the matters covered by the investigation. But if one could 
sum up in a sentence the conclusions reached it would seem to con- 
sist in a declaration to this effect: 
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The Commission found, as the chief cause of industrial unrest, 
that there is a general conviction upon the part of wage-earners in 
this country that they are not receiving a sufficient income or a fair 
share of the product of their earnings. 

Undoubtedly such a belief is widely prevalent, and is growing. 
Strikes, the ballot, and collective bargaining have all been tried 
as a remedy, but with only partial success. One of the latest 
remedies proposed consists in what is styled with some vagueness 
the “democratization of industry.” Presumably this contemplates 
the reorganization of industry upon a basis where the majority 
will control, fixing the hours of labor and the "wages. Just how 
the “majority” shall acquire control of existing properties is not 
quite clear. Cases have been known where employes have bought 
out their employers and have undertaken to conduct the business- 
themselves. But even this plan, simple as it may seem on its face, 
does not alter the situation much. With a change of ownership, 
the need of direction and of executive ability still exists. Shall this 
ability be less liberally compensated than under the old manage- 
ment? And if so, will the concern then be able to retain the best 
managerial talent and keep up the marketability of its product? 

For those who are dissatisfied with their wages the remedy 
commonly offered is that they should increase their product and 
thus lay a basis for better pay, or that they should themselves save 
and get into the employing class. The first of these remedies, 
though obviously a sound one, does not always work out in prac- 
tice, while only in a limited number of cases can the second remedy 
be applied. 

The Federal Commission on Industrial Relations has made an 
extended investigation of a subject fraught with great practical 
interest to the people of the United States. It is regrettable that 
the Commission’s inquiries were not more judicial in their character 
and less free from obvious bias and even downright prejudice to- 
ward large business interests. But the facts brought to light and 
the different conclusions based upon them are worthy of careful 
study. 

American workmen are perhaps, all things considered, better 
situated with respect to wages and living conditions than those of 
any other country, yet there is much dissatisfaction and some of 
it at least not without reason. A careful study of the facts pre- 
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sented in the Commission’s findings may be found helpful in re 
moving just grounds of complaint. 



FEDERAL RESERVE BANKS IN LATIN AMERICA 



T HE establishment of joint agencies of the Federal Reserve 
Banks in the leading cities of Latin America is proposed in 
a report on the Pan-American Financial Conference which 
Secretary McAdoo recently sent to the President. This suggestion 
is in line with a policy long advocated by this Magazine, and which 
contemplates that instead of having our banking representatives in 
Latin America composed of a number of comparatively small insti- 
tutions, we should confine such representation to a few large banks 
(or preferably to a single bank), specially equipped for this service. 
The principal objection to such a plan lies in the fact that it would 
apparently give to one or to a few banks a monopoly of this busi- 
ness. But it has been proposed bv this Magazine that an Inter- 
national American Bank be organized to conduct business in Latin 
America and other foreign countries, and that the ownership of 
its stock be distributed among existing banks and among the 
business interests of the country generally, thus substantially re- 
moving objection to the monopolistic character of such an institu- 
tion. But to some extent the same object could be attained by 
establishing branches of the Federal Reserve Banks, and this alter- 
native has been proposed in these pages. 

Secretary McAdoo’s advocacy of this plan will bring the matter 
to public attention and probably excite a discussion which will lead 
to action. 

By their size, and from the fact that they are semi-Government 
institutions, representing a union of all the national banks of the 
United States, the Federal Reserve Banks should be much better 
equipped for foreign banking service than most of the banks with 
$1,000,000 capital and upwards which, under the terms of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act, may set up foreign branches. And by having 
branches or agencies of the Federal Reserve Banks themselves in 
Latin America we shall practically avoid the monopolization of this 
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business by a few big banks, and on the other hand we shall then 
be clear of the difficulties which may arise if any bank with more 
than a million capital is allowed to venture into the foreign field. 

It is believed that, on many grounds, an International Amer- 
ican Bank specially organized for foreign trade would have been 
preferable, yet if such an institution can not be had with consider- 
able promptness, it would undoubtedly be best to follow the sug- 
gestion of Secretary McAdoo and immediately to begin the loca- 
tion of agencies of Federal Reserve Banks at all the leading com- 
mercial points in Central and South America. 

The interference in Latin- American trade and finance caused 
by the European war has given rise in those countries to an urgent 
demand for a shifting of trade and financial relations, and there 
is no other country in so favorable a position to meet this demand 
as the United States. But we need to have, without further delay, 
the financial machinery which will help to bring to American in- 
vestors a more accurate knowledge of South American investments, 
and that will place our merchants and manufacturers in more di- 
rect touch with the Latin- American markets, and that will furnish 
to both North and South Americans the best possible facilities for 
dealing with each other safely, expeditiously and profitably. 



DO WE NEED MORE GOLD? 



D ISCUSSIONS of the present unusual financial situation 
usually proceed on the assumption that this country now has 
more gold than it needs, and that the importation of large 
sums of gold from Europe at this time would be actually injurious 
to our business interests. This view rests upon the belief that the 
possession of large stocks of gold by the banks would lead to infla- 
tion of credits once the present pessimistic feeling in business circles 
gives way to one of confidence and hope. 

Those who present this view do not seem to think that there is 
any other useful purpose to which the gold can be put except as 
a basis for more bank credit. But suppose the gold were used to 
reinforce our present credit structure? 
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Take our currency to begin with: We have $346,000,000 of 

Treasury notes and $600,000,000 of silver dependent upon a re- 
serve of $150,000,000 in gold. As these notes, and the silver, are 
legal hank reserves, they ought to represent 100 cents in gold value 
in every case; but they do not, as a little figuring will show. Then 
the Government is assuming fresh currency obligations on account 
of the issue of Federal Reserve notes. 

As to our bank reserves, they are and always have been less 
strongly supported by gold than is desirable. In most states the 
“cash reserves” of the banks other than national may consist of 
almost anything that looks like money. National bank notes are 
thus used to a large extent, and as a matter of fact there are several 
billions of credit obligations which have been created by the state 
banks and trust companies upon a very slight gold basis. 

A study of the statistics relating to state banks and trust com- 
panies to be found in the reports issued by the supervising officers 
of state banks will establish the correctness of this statement. Gen- 
erally, in legislating on the subject of reserves for state banks, the 
legislatures have not seemed to distinguish between gold and credit 
paper. California is a conspicuous exception to this rule. 

If all the states would require that the reserves of state banks 
and trust companies be kept in gold coin or in gold certificates, 
the banking system of the United States would be immensely 
strengthened. 

As the volume of Federal Reserve notes grows we shall have 
another form of paper “money,” partly based upon credit, available 
as reserves for the state banks. This is one reason why such notes 
should not have been made Government obligations. 

With the very large volume of Government obligations on ac- 
count of the currency, unsupported by much actual gold, and with 
the tremendous volume of bank credits based upon silver, greenbacks 
and national bank notes, it can hardly be said that there is any reason 
why the gold supply should become redundant, provided we put the 
gold to its proper use, which is a reinforcement of the existing cur- 
rency and credit structure rather than its employment as a founda- 
tion upon which to build immediately a larger amount of credit. 

The worry about there being too much gold is partly a case of 
borrowing trouble: For the twelve months ended with June, 1915, 
we imported $25,344,607 more gold than we exported, but in the 
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same period in the preceding year our net exports were $45,499,870, 
and in 1913 the net exports were $8,568,597, making the net ex- 
ports for the three years $28,723,860. Of course, the large import 
movement since June will make the import balance very much 
larger by the end of the present year, but with the additional de- 
mands which the war makes upon our capital and credit, at home 
and in some other parts of the world, it is di ffi cult to understand 
the process of reasoning employed by those who regard the grow- 
ing gold supply as a source of danger. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiuiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiifiiiimiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiinn 

The Economic Endurance of the 
European Belligerents 



By A BRITISH BANK OFFICIAL 



E CONOMIC pressure in modern 
warfare is a factor of enormous 
importance, though when that is 
said it must be admitted that its work- 
ings are slower than many people had 
hoped and thought when this war 
started. 

Norman Angell, the author of that 
world-known book written before the 
present conflagration— “The Great Il- 
lusion” — gave it as his deliberate opin- 
ion that there would be no big European 
war again, as the economic consequences 
were too big to face. He was wrong. 
The heat of human passion almost al- 
ways overrides the calm deliberations of 
the council chamber. Only after the 
fatal step is taken and nation is armed 
against nation does the general public 
of any country realize and visualize 
that, far from being a mere class-room 
phrase of the professors, an abstraction 
with but little meaning for the man ii} 
the street, “economic pressure” is a vi- 
tal matter that in war means the ulti- 



mate victory or defeat of their coun- 
try. It is indeed almost as potent a 
factor in bringing about the final de- 
cision as the operations of the contend- 
ing armies in the theatres of war. 

To enunciate this doctrine to Amer- 
ican readers after twelve months of 
war, and particularly to the well-in- 
formed readers of this magazine, is 
probably a process of preaching to the 
converted, and I would, therefore, pro- 
ceed to a closer study of the economic 
effects of the war on some of the bel- 
ligerent nations. 

Comparisons in war time, when each 
of the contending parties is in part ig^ 
norant of the resources of their ene- 
mies, cannot be given with mathemat- 
ical precision, but certain general in- 
dications can be observed, upon which 
a fairly sound opinion may undoubtedly 
be based. A good criterion of a coun- 
try’s affairs is to take an average of 
moneys lying on deposit with the great 
banking institutions, and the following 
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table relating to British banks is of 
striking interest. The comparison fig- 
ures are for dates prior to and subse- 
quent to the European war: 



any standing in the Germanic empires 
was jack-booted into subscribing. It 
may be admitted without hesitation that 
in their financial operations the Ger- 



Date of 


Amount or 

Current and 


Date or 


Amount of 
C uRBENT AND 


Balance 


Deposit 


Balance 


Deposit 


Name of Bank. Sheet 


Accounts. 


Sheet. 


Accounts. 


Union of London & 


Smiths Bank, Ltd. . .June 30, 1914 


£40,571,659 


June 30, 1915 


£48,994,683. 8.1 


Barclay & Co., Ltd June 30, 1914 


61,880,937 


June 30, 1915 


76,431,068.15.5 


Parrs Bank, Ltd Dec. 31,1913 


43,668,640 


Dec. 31. 1914 


52,113,758 .8.4 


Ixmdon City & Mid- 
land Bank, Ltd Dec. 31, 1913 


93,833,580 


Dec. 31, 1914 


125,732,736. 1.7 


London County and 
Westminster Bank, 

Ltd June 30, 1914 


90,865, 1 23 


June 30, 1915 


111,138,285.15.8 


N a ti o n a 1 Provincial 
Bank of England, 

Ltd Dec. 30, 1913 


67,882,4 22 


Dec. 31, 1914 


74,916,017. 0.0 



It will be noted, perhaps with some 
degree of astonishment, that in every 
case — and the particular banks were 
chosen at random — the figures on dates 
since the declaration of war are much 
greater than those on the given dates 
anterior to the war. Whatever the 
causes, and they are necessarily com- 
plex, the inference is plain that the 
finances of this country rest on firm, 
solid foundations. Later figures than 
those quoted are not easily available, 
but it must be admitted at once that 
the next balance-sheets of the banks 
named will probably show lesser fig- 
ures since, in the meantime, the great- 
est loan in the world's history — the 
British war loan — has been floated and 
has necessarily depleted the funds held 
by the banks on behalf of their cus- 
tomers. 

I have mentioned the British wa? 
loan, which totalled aDoroximately six 
hundred million pounds sterling. I at- 
tempt no comparisons with the German 
or Austrian war loans in regard to 
amount, since the figures those coun- 
tries published may or may not be re- 
liable. In any case, however, the meth- 
ods they employed to obtain subscrip- 
tions are sufficient for my purpose. 
Those methods may be termed "con- 
scriptionist finance," since, according 
to authoritative statements, through 
neutral sources, every corporation of 



mans have displayed great astuteness 
and no little ability to make the best 
of the desperate situation with which 
they were faced. Yet Nemesis is at 
their very heels and nothing but huge 
war indemnities exacted from beaten 
foes can save them from triple or 
quadruple bankruptcy — if the phrase 
may be used. I make this statement 
perhaps out of its logical sequence in 
my argument, but it is based on the 
extent to which they have been forced 
to use their "cuteness" over their war 
loans. The German authorities have 
turned their financial institutions into 
one great mont-de-piete — a glorified 
pawn-shop. 

They have established, as doubtless 
is known in America, institutions 
styled "Darlehenkasse fur kriegsan- 
leihen," which receive almost anything 
by way of security, e. g., jewelry, 
stocks, shares, title deeds of landed 
and house property. Against such se- 
curity they issue special bank notes — 
Darlehenskassenscheine — thus enabling 
the man without any cash resources to 
subscribe to the war loans. These spe- 
cial bank notes are issued without any 
gold held in reserve against them; they 
are legal tender for any amount and, 
amongst other uses to which they are 
put, all supplies requisitioned for the 
military are paid for by their means. 

There are two great flaws in the 
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German scheme, two loose planks in 
their ship of state, which may at any 
moment spring a fatal leak. The first 
is that the cardinal principle of bor- 
rowing against collateral security is 
that the said security must be stable 
and also quickly and easily realizable; 
the second point is that it is extremely 
dangerous from a financial standpoint 
to issue currency unbacked by a gold 
reserve held against it. German finance 
has flagrantly violated both principles 
and any lapse of public confidence will 
bring their credit system to the ground 
like a pack of cards. Much of the se- 
curity pledged with the Darlehenkasse 
is, as already indicated, landed and 
house property, which at best is of 
fluctuating value and which now would 
be almost totally unrealizable. Fur- 
ther, it is, of course, subject to destruc- 
tion in warfare. 

Against this picture of German fi- 
nancial precariousness contrast the 
British position. The whole of the two 
loans floated in Britain has been sub- 
scribed out of the available cash re- 
sources of our people, since for all 
practical purposes the stock markets 
are closed ; in normal times people 
would have sold old stock to invest the 
proceeds in the new offering, but that, 
in the case under review, has only hap- 
pened to an infinitesimal extent. Such 
then is one contrast between the two 
opposed monetary positions. 

Another aspect of the position is ap- 
parent and needs no great comment 
when it is remembered that the Ger- 
man mercantile marine has been swept 
from the seas and that her only inter- 
national trade is that small proportion 
which slips across the neutral frontiers 
contiguous to her. Germany, therefore, 
cannot ease her position by exporting, 
the gravity of which is at once appar- 
ent. On the other hand, the allied 
navies rule everywhere supreme, per- 
mitting not only the comparatively safe 
transit of troops across the seas, but 
enabling their mercantile marine to 
carry on their export and import trade 
practically unhindered, since the Ger- 
man “submarine ultimatum” has utter- 
ly failed in its main purpose. 



One effect of the naval control which 
we exercise is apparent in the food 
prices in England and in enemy coun- 
tries. They are important since prices 
are an index to supply. 

The British Board of Trade pub- 
lishes comparative figures in the “La- 
bor Gazette’' for August for food prices 
in the United Kingdom, Berlin and Vi- 
enna. 

In the foodstuffs enumerated the av- 
erage rise in June, 1915 , in the United 
Kingdom as compared with July, 1914 , 
is thirty-six per cent; the correspond- 
ing figures for Berlin and Vienna, so 
far as they could be obtained from Ger- 
man and Austrian official publications, 
were 65.4 per cent and 121 per cent 

Another straw which shows the way 
the wind blows is the recent publica- 
tion in neutral countries of the fact 
that a strong and influential deputation 
of Berlin financiers had waited upon 
the Kaiser to point out the tremendous 
strain — which could not be long con- 
tinued — to which German finances were 
being put. Almost at the same time 
Lord St. Aldwyn and a body of Eng- 
lish bankers were interviewing the 
British Prime Minister with the object 
of making the almost unprecedented 
request that taxation in the United 
Kingdom should be increased imme- 
diately to meet in part the burden of 
the war. 

So far actual existing conditions 
only have been dealt with. A recent 
book published by a neutral Swiss — 
“La Caste dominante allemande” — by 
Maurice Milliaud, Paris, Receuil Sirey 
— constitutes one of the most original 
contributions to current war literature. 
It deals with the ulterior causes of this 
world-devastating war and a hint as 
to the author’s main thesis is very en- 
lightening and presents a point of view 
which is gaining ground rapidly in 
England as the evidence accumulates. 
The writer’s contention is that the 
German military class and the financial 
class were working hand in hand long 
before the war, and that in reality the 
latter looked to a great aggressive and 
victorious war as the only solution to 
an economic position which they had 
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induced by their “forcing commercial 
methods,** and which was fast getting 
out of hand. Germany has won im- 
mense ground in the markets of the 
world, certainly, but she has done so 
largely through an ingenious system of 
Government subsidy, direct and indi- 
rect, which could not last forever; her 
traders, too, were always ready to cut 
out their competitors and did not stick 
at the means which they employed; the 
country had to keep up an ever-increas- 
ing stream of products if their tre- 
mendous plants were to bring adequate 
returns. The German banks offered 
temptingly long credits to their trad- 
ers and became deeply involved in the 
over-production which was an inevitable 
result of the policy of commercial spec- 
ulation to which they lent themselves. 

Such is a short r£sum6 of the views 
expressed by a neutral subject who has 
apparently made a deep study of his 
theme ; in detail they are perhaps 
known already, but thrown against the 



background of war they largely explain 
why no protest was ever made by the 
financial interests of Germany against 
the agressive militaristic policy whicb 
that country has pursued. 

The Bank of England is known as 
the bankers’ bank; so England may be 
regarded as the financier of the allied 
financiers. On her will rest the main 
economic burden during the continu- 
ance of the war, and I have therefore 
dealt mainly with the comparative po- 
sitions of the two greatest protagonists 
from the financial standpoint — England 
and Germany. On a clear understand- 
ing of the relative positions depends 
England’s credit in the world, and I 
confidently assert that her great pres- 
tige and heii immeasurable resources 
will provide once more an example of 
her staying power which all history at- 
tributes to the British peoples. 

D. E. Crozier. 

London. 



Employes’ Contest No. 2 



By W. R. MOREHOUSE, Assistant Cashier German-American 
Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles 



I N the July, 1913, number of The 
Bankers Magazine appeared an 
article by the writer entitled “Em- 
ployes Contest for Securing New Ac- 
counts.*’ The two years which have 
since elapsed have given ample time to 
prove the desirability of using the em- 
ployes in our banks in the capacity of 
“business getters’*; therefore it is op- 
portune that the same subject be recon- 
sidered. 

The contest referred to was experi- 
mental to a large degree. It was con- 
ducted among the employes of the Ger- 



man-American Trust and Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles, sixty-two out of a 
corps of one hundred and ten partici- 
pating. Twelve prizes valued at $216 
were awarded to the successful con- 
testants. 

In sixty days 890 new accounts were 
secured with an aggregate of new de- 
posits amounting to $231,000. The 
cost of each account thus secured was 
28 cents, or if estimated on the basis 
of cost for every $100 in new deposits, 
it is 11 cents for each one hundred. 

That the contest grew in interest as 
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it progressed is indicated by the fact 
that while only six accounts were se- 
cured the first day ninety-two were 
opened the day the contest closed. 

These few facts should prove to the 
unprejudiced mind that the contest re- 
ferred to was a great success ; and be- 
cause of the large results obtained at 
an insignificant cost the plan is de- 
serving of a fair trial by every bank. 

In looking through the records kept 
in the New Account Department in the 
German- American Trust and Savings 
Bank we find that certain features of 
the contest have been perpetuated. 
Every month since the contest closed 
the employes have secured approxi- 
mately 200 new accounts for which the 
bank has paid them according to a 
published schedule. Undoubtedly the 
bank has been justified in continuing 
to pay its employes for all accounts se- 
cured, or the practice would have been 
discontinued. 



WHY CONTEST NO. 2 WAS 
HELD. 

JJECAUSE the success of the con- 
test was assured even before it was 
definitely decided to hold it. On every 
hand the employes had expressed 
themselves as eager to begin the work 
and hopeful of large results. Even 
when their attention was called to ad- 
verse financial conditions, which would 
naturally make this kind of work more 
difficult, their confidence of success was 
not shaken. Also it would serve as a 
“tonic” to the employes who were only 
semi-active in securing new business, 
and in this way bring into action the 
whole corps of employes. This is what 
the contest actually accomplished, as is 
shown later. 

On the first day of February, 1915, 
the following announcement was 
posted : 

CONTEST NO. 2 TO BEGIN 
FEBRUARY 1st 

Beginning February 1st, accounts se- 
cured by employes will be paid for by 



a new arrangement. As a new schedule 
of prices has been adopted by the man- 
agement to become effective February 
1st, the plan of paying for accounts 
month by month iy automatically sus- 
pended. 

All accounts secured during February 
and March will be paid for June 15th. 
Accounts secured in April, May and to 
June 15th, will be paid for August 15th. 
Payment to be based upon the balance 
in an account on day of payment. If 
an account is closed before date of pay- 
ment no allowance will be made for it. 

For all Savings Accounts as Fol- 
lows: 

$0.50 on accounts with a balance of 
less than $100.00. 

1.00 on all accounts from $100.00 
to $999.00. 

1.50 on all accounts from $1,000.00 
to $1,999.00. 

2.00 on all accounts from $2,000.00 
to $3,999.00. 

2.50 on all accounts from $4,000.00 
to $5,999.00. 

5.00 on all accounts from $6,000 
and over. 

For all Commercial Accounts: 

$ 2.50 on all accounts with average 
bal. of $500.00 to $999.00. 

5.00 on all accounts with average 
bal. of $1,000.00 to $1,999.00. 

7.50 on all accounts with average 
bal. of $2,000.00 to $3,999.00. 

10.00 on all accounts with average 
bal. of $4,000.00 to $7,499.00. 

15.00 on all accounts with average 
bal. of $7,500.00 and over. 

In addition to these payments there 
will be twelve prizes given as additional 
recognition of the interest displayed in 
bringing new business to the bank. 
These prizes have been selected with a 
view to giving the successful contestants 
their vacation transportation free. The 
results of the contest will be announced 
and prizes awarded June 16th. 

LIST OF PRIZES . 

First prize, two first-class steamship 
tickets to San Francisco and return on 
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Harvard or Yale. Value $81.75, to 
employe securing largest number of ac- 
counts. 

Second prize, same as first prize, to 
employe securing largest aggregate of 
new deposits. 

Third prize, one first-class steamship 
ticket to San Francisco and return on 
Harvard or Yale. Value, $15.87, to 
employe securing second largest num- 
ber of accounts. 

Fourth prize, same as third prize, to 
employe securing second largest aggre- 
gate of new deposits. 

Fifth prize, two first-class steamship 
tickets to San Diego and return on 
Harvard or Yale. Value $8.00, to em- 
ploye securing third largest number of 
accounts. 

Sixth prize, same as fifth prize, to 
employe securing third largest aggre- 
gate of new deposits. 

Seventh prize, two first-class steam- 
ship tickets to Catalina Island and re- 
turn; value $5.50; to employe securing 
fourth largest number of accounts. 

Eighth prize, same as seventh prize, 
to employe securing fourth largest ag- 
gregate of new deposits. 

Ninth prize, one first-class steamship 
ticket to San Diego and return on Har- 
vard or Yale; value $-1.00; to employe 
securing fifth largest aggregate of new 
deposits. 

Eleventh prize, one first-class steam- 
ship ticket to Catalina Island and re- 
turn; value $2.75; to employe securing 
sixth largest number of accounts. 

Twelfth prize, same as eleventh 
prize ; to employe securing sixth largest 
aggregate of new deposits. 

RULES . 

No credit will be given for the re- 
opening of the account of any person 
whose account has been open within 
six months from the date of said re- 
opening. (Unless it can be shown that 
the account was reopened as a result of 
the direct solicitation of the employe, 
without which the account would prob- 
ably not have been reopened). 

No credit will be given for the ac- 
count of a person who voluntarily calls 



at the bank with the intention of open- 
ing an account, and who only incidental- 
ly stops at an employe’s window to in- 
quire the location of the New Account 
Department. 

No credit will be allowed if the em- 
ploye loans the depositor the money 
with which to open an account. 

As heretofore, this bank cannot ap- 
prove of any case where an employe 
divides his remuneration for securing 
accounts with any person not in the 
bank’s employ. The benefit to be de- 
rived from this contest, so far as re- 
muneration is concerned, is intended to 
go direct to the employes. 

The object of the contest is to se- 
cure only bona fide business. Accounts 
secured will be analyzed from time to 
time to ascertain their worth to the 
bank. 

The records concerning this cam- 
paign will be kept in the New Account 
Department as heretofore, and will be 
available for inspection at all times by 
the employes. 

The management makes no distinc- 
tion between this work and that regu- 
larly performed by its employes, and 
will regard any infringement of these 
rules the same as though the offence 
was committed against a rule or rules 
contained in the rule book. 

Any special information regarding 
this work may be had by consulting 
Mr. ; particularly on points con- 

cerning the bank’s attitude toward cer- 
tain new business. 



$ 



THE RESULTS OF CONTEST 
NO. 2 . 

AS in Contest No. 1, only a few ac- 
counts were secured the first day, 
but by the end of the first month the 
contest was on in “dead earnest” with 
nearly every employe bringing in new 
accounts. The finish was very excit- 
ing, one employe bringing in sixty-four 
new accounts the last day of the con- 
test. The number of accounts secured 
during the contest was 864, only 
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twenty-six less than was secured during 
Contest No. 1. The aggregate amount 
of new deposits secured* was $135,000. 

One of the commendable features 
about the last contest was the number 
of employes who had theretofore been 
inactive that were hard workers for 
new business. To be exact, thirty-two 
employes who did very little of “busi- 
ness-getting** during the first contest 
were now lined up with the “business- 
getting** organization of the bank. 



ENDLESS CHAIN 

Jj^MPLOYES’ contests work on the 
order of an endless chain, begin- 
ning as they do with the employes, 
through them reaching out to their 
friends, and through these friends to 
many others; the circle of friends thus 
created growing larger and larger un- 
til it is not impossible to take in a whole 
community. As anything that has the 
personal touch in it has the advantage 
in securing new business,* it is possible 
by the use of the contest idea, working 
through an endless chain, to reach many 
persons who would not otherwise be 
induced to open accounts. 

The value of employes’ contests as a 
means of securing new accounts is often 
underestimated, because in appraising a 
contest we naturally think of but two 
things — the value of the business se- 
cured and the amount of money paid the 
employes for their services. How 
many bankers ever consider that the 
training the employes receive is equally 
valuable. It is unfair to the contest 
idea to fail to take into consideration 
the valuable training which the bank’s 
employes receive — a training to be had 
only by the experience while engaged 
in getting new business. That this 
training will increase the efficiency of 
any corps of bank employes 50 per cent, 
in the art of “business getting’* as well 
as conserving old business, any person 
who has kept in touch with contests 
will testify. 



WHAT BECOMES OF THE 
BANK’S DIGNITY? 

TS it discarded in order to secure new 
business? Not in the least. In the 
last analysis, the effect which a contest 
has upon the public depends entirely 
upon the conduct of the employes while 
engaged in securing new business. If 
their efforts are directed along a high 
plane, and they should be thus directed 
by a competent person, every prospec- 
tive depositor who is interviewed will 
be favorably impressed by the contest 
idea. 

Employes’ contests are often consid- 
ered in the same class with schemes 
which call for a house-to-house canvass,, 
when as a matter of fact they have no 
professional solicitors or salesmen as 
only regular employes of the bank are 
engaged in the work, and then onljr 
among friends. Contests are in a class 
by themselves. When properly directed 
this work is dignified and in keeping 
with the principles . of conservative 
banking. 



THE PRIZE FEATURE SECOND- 
ARY TO PRIDE 



JN the contests held the prize feature 
was soon overshadowed by an am- 
bition on the part of the employes to 
make good individual records ; thus per- 
sonal pride soon stood out more than 
the prizes at stake. Great benefit to 
the bank and a corresponding benefit 
to the employes follow just as soon 
as the employes reach that point in the 
contest where they begin to take per- 
sonal pride in building up a reputation 
as a “business-getter.** Individually 
as well as collectively they get a new 
perspective of the banking business — 
the scope of their usefulness as a bank 
employe is enlarged and they find that 
their duty is not circumscribed bv pay- 
ing and receiving money or by book- 
keeping, but that really their greatest 
efforts should be directed along “busi- 
ness-getting” lines. 

No contest should be held without a 
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definite understanding with the contest- 
ants that under no circumstances are 
they to proselyte the accounts of per- 
sons who are satisfied customers of some 
other bank in the same city. Should 
an employe bring in such an account, 
it should be declined, and the employe 
cautioned against a repetition of the 
act. 

California does not offer as fertile a 
field for new business as is found in 
many other states; for already four out 
of every ten of her population are sav- 
ings bank depositors. In the United 
States but one out of ten deposits in sav- 
ings banks, while in some states only 
one out of every thirty-five, therefore 
it is very evident that there are better 
opportunities outside of California. If 
the contest idea is so effective in a state 
where the opportunity for results are 
minimized, we are led to ask: What are 
the possibilities in other states? 



GREATER EFFICIENCY IN BUSI- 
NESS GETTING 

'T'HE two contests are examples of 
what can be accomplished in the 
face of many obstacles; the large re- 
sults obtained speak in the highest terms 
of the effectiveness of personal work by 
the bank employe, and particularly em- 
phasize the fact that desirable business 
in a large volume can be secured at a 
very low cost — all of which in the last 
analysis means greater efficiency in 
business-getting. 

If our bankers will support their em- 
ployes in a contest similar to those 
mentioned in the two articles on this 
subject large results are certain to fol- 
low. 

If you want more desirable business, 
and in addition thereto, a corps of 
trained employes — try an employes' 
contest. 
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A Broader Americanism 



Address of Hon. Lawrence Y. Sherman, United States Senator from 
Illinois, Delivered at Chicago, Labor Day, 1915 



H OLIDAYS are intended to cele- 
brate certain events marking 
our national progress or in 
honor of men or institutions which 
have contributed to the public good. 
Memorial Day marks in the thought and 
sympathy of the American past sacri- 
fices made that the nation might live 
redeemed from evil and strengthened 
by trial. 

Independence Day is observed be- 
cause of Jefferson's immortal Declara- 
tion. It has taken its place not alone 
in the annals of this republic, but lives 
with the great charters of liberty of all 
the world. So Labor Day means a liv- 
ing thought, an essential belief in the 
elemental thing which is the substance 



of our independence and an enduring 
basis upon which a nation is founded. 

Jefferson’s declaration was for all. 
It proclaimed the rights not of classes 
but of all the American people. Me- 
morial service is not for a few. It is 
for all who served in a common cause. 
Labor Day typifies the imperious neces- 
sity and the dignity of all labor. It 
exalts no class. It ennobles all labor. 

Today is not for mere external show. 
It is not for amusement and frivolity. 
It possesses a deeper significance. 
Everyone who toils and fails concerns 
us. Every one in broken health con- 
cern us. Every family in want con- 
cerns us. Every child robbed of the 
common heritage of childhood concerns 
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us. The humanity that relieves mis- 
fortune comes from the heart. 

A more far-sighted purpose will 
study the cause and prevent the mis- 
fortune. Every able-bodied man who 
fails, every mother or child who suf- 
fers by that failure, every child weak- 
ened by premature labor, is a national 
weakness because the nation is at last 
the sum of its units. Government is in- 
terested in knowing why some fail, why 
some lose health, why some immature 
work beyond their strength and against 
the laws of natural development, why 
some families lack support. 

If it can prevent it, it ought. For 
then the nation is stronger in the aggre- 
gate. Society legislates through gov- 
ernment. It is the high duty of govern- 
ment to apply remedies wherever the 
weakness exists. Economic laws are 
inexorable. 



NO SUBSTITUTE FOR THRIFT 

TT must be remembered today that 
A government can furnish no substi- 
tute among the strong and fit for in- 
dustry and thrift. It cannot compel the 
individual to save. It can give him a 
chance liberally to earn and safeguard 
him and his earnings. It cannot pro- 
tect him against extravagance, folly, 
and evil habits and at the same time 
preserve that individual freedom that 
constantly attends civil liberty in all 
republican forms of government. 

So this is a day of sober thought, of 
serious counsel with all for all. 

This labor anniversary is observed 
amidst remarkable international and 
worldwide conditions that profoundly 
disturb the normal state of even neutral 
nations. When half the civilized world 
is in the grip of extended and continual 
battle, even nations at peace realize 
that the peoples of the world are in- 
dissolubly knit in a common humanity 
whose pulse-beats circle the earth in 
obedience to the impulse of our higher 
nature. 

Our productive energy and commerce 
are facing new conditions, and with our 



foreign relations proclaim the call for 
the best in the American people. Origi- 
nal thought, patience, great forbear- 
ance, and skill in the application of 
sound principles of industrial progress 
to our domestic affairs concern us to- 
day. 

The adjustment of our foreign rela- 
tions to preserve neutral rights, the 
freedom of the high seas, and the law 
of humanity, even in the extremity of 
war, must appeal to the American peo- 
ple as a high duty and a measure of 
our responsibility to the world. In all 
this labor is an indispensable part and 
an elemental necessity. Today labor 
must weigh its proper duty in reaching 
the desired goal. 

A general depression has held our 
country in its grasp. Enforced idle- 
ness has stricken willing hands. The 
idle day of labor is a total loss. It 
cannot be redeemed. It has taken some- 
thing from the laborer and his family 
that cannot be restored. Their home 
has been made less secure for every 
day of unemployment. Their children 
have lost something of their right ar.d 
their heritage. 

Idleness is a wasteful inheritance tax 
benefiting neither him who loses it nor 
any one else. 

When another Waterloo has sounded 
its knell the trenches will give up their 
living to the pursuits of peace. The 
machinery now forging death-dealing 
implements will turn to peaceful mer- 
chandise. 

The crippled and blind will use their 
hands at what they can. Before na- 
ture has woven her marvelous tapestry 
over the warrior graves of Europe the 
survivors will resume their handnvork. 
A colossal war debt will crush Europe. 
Its tax machinery will wring its toll 
from labor’s earnings. Nv e will be 
exempt. 

After the captains and kings comes 
the century of the taxgatherer. After 
the Napoleonic wars multitudes fled 
from their burdens to our country. 
Again history will repeat itself. Amer- 
ican labor will then meet the wrorld and 
its conditions, its w^ages and its prod- 
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ucts. Is not Labor Day a time of sober 
reflection? Shall we not now consider 
how to protect ourselves? 



A REPUBLIC BASED UPON 
FREEDOM AND EQUALITY 

'T'HE fathers founded here a repub- 
lic dedicated to the principle that 
all men are free and equal. They made 
it an asylum for the persecuted of race, 
creed, and political belief. 

Here Gentile and Jew, Protestant 
and Catholic meet and worship each at 
the altar of his ancient faith. Each 
has covenanted with the other that gov- 
ernment shall not regulate religious 
convictions. Here the fires of persecu- 
tion are forever quenched in universal 
tolerance where church and state are 
severed that all mav be free. 

Under the shelter of our country are 
Slav and Saxon, English and Ger- 
man, Hebrew and Latin. They have 
gathered beneath our flag to perpetuate 
and not to destroy it. It represents the 
best hope of the world. 

What of government by the people 
if it fail? It is a protest against king- 
craft and absolutism wherever it rises. 
It offers a government of law at home 
against a government of force wherever 
found. It proclaims to the world to- 
day that among nations there is a 
higher law on land and sea than brute 
force. 

It means in the future if war shall 
blast earth’s nations the helpless and 
the innocent shall not die in its wither- 
ing breath. It is the world’s greatest 
hope that springs eternal in the human 
breast that it may blazon the way to 
the judgment seat of nations where jus- 
tice and not armed squadrons will sway 
the tribunal that becomes the law-giver 
of empires in international disputes. 

THE AMERICAN SPIRIT 

T ET the first great lesson of this La- 
bor Day make us Americans. May 
we everlastingly forget our racial ori- 



gins in the old world in a new birth of 
a broader, stronger American freedom 
in this republic ! There is no Germany 
here; no allies. 

Why should we involve our country 
in foreign war when diplomacy asserts 
and maintains our international rights? 
Why should Americans, alien or native 
born, yield to sudden impulse? What 
purpose can now be served by crossing 
the Atlantic to fight in the ancient 
quarrels of centuries? 

Let it be burned into the memory of 
this Labor Day that a powerful neu- 
tral nation that has gathered within its 
borders much of the best blood of all 
Europe can at the end best serve others 
and ourselves by remaining at peace, 
unless in our necessary self-defense. 

The people of the United States are 
not a tangled collection of jealous races 
of alien or unpatriotic sympathies. We 
are a nation ! We are not a mere fed- 
eration of warring groups, each seeking 
advantage or supremacy. The spirit of 
a nation must quicken with the inspira- 
tion of old and advance and strengthen 
with the sovereign needs of a new age. 
Selfish appeals to race or special in- 
terests divide and weaken the American 
nationalism without which the republic 
cannot endure. 

Away with the melt and thaw of 
maudlin sentiment that the millennium 
is here ! So, too, let the blatant cries 
of those who shout for instant war be 
stayed. The antidote for the lust of 
the limelight is the unresponsive silence 
of the patriot. For beneath the impa- 
tient lips of the noisy brawler lies the 
tawdry baseness of self — self which 
reaches out alike to impulsive, heedless 
minds and the seditious element ever 
ready for lawless deeds. 



• 

AMERICA WILL WAGE NO AG- 
GRESSIVE WAR 

'T'HIS republic will wage no aggres- 
sive war. The territory and insti- 
tutions of other nations are secure 
from our attacks. No vast scheme of 
conquest or worldwide dominion dis- 
turbs our life. Our conquests must be 
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the triumphs of peace. Our wars will 
be defensive wars. 

Our battles will be to preserve our 
territory, to keep the high seas free to 
the world and so to ourselves, to pro- 
tect the American people and their in- 
stitutions, develop international law so 
that justice may be done between na- 
tions by enduring principles of right 
and not by the transitory power of the 
sword, and that the smaller nations of 
the world shall cease to be the prey of 
the strong to plunder and divide. 



• MUST PREPARE FOR DEFENSE 

O patriotism, however exalted, is a 

^ substitute for discipline and prep- 
aration. The American people must sub- 
mit to the necessary training. To de- 
lay is to invite lawless aggression from 
nations that yet worship the gods of 
war and brutal might. The heroism of 
individual courage is sublime but the 
efficient heroism of the subordination 
and training of human units is the su- 
preme virtue that prepares for self- 
defense. 

The American citizen has no inherent 
soldierlike or military qualities that ex- 
empt him from the necessary discipline 
requisite for military strength. The 
regular army ought to be increased and 
our navy strengthened. Its purpose is 
defensive war against a foreign enemy. 
We lack drillmasters. The number of 
our officers is inadequate. In a sudden 
emergency we face a national peril 
from this alone. Our educational sys- 
tem can contribute to the preparation. 
Public sentiment begins in private 
thoughts. It develops at home and in 
the office and the field. 

Let us all begin to think right. We 
will then act right as a natural result. 
For every sincere man will at last act 
as he thinks. 

Does any man who works with his 
hands think we would be better off or 
he would be better off if our free gov- 
ernment yielded to some of the kings 
who rule by hereditary right instead of 
the votes of the people? This, how- 



ever, is what lack of military prepared- 
ness and national defense mean at last. 
We must all be ready to act for all. 

I have not sought to discuss details 
that concern the welfare of all the la- 
borers of our country. Let us first 
agree on the preservation of our coun- 
try. After that is assured we can ad- 
minister public affairs justly to all. 
Domestic legislation will secure your 
rights and advance with the changes of 
the years. 

Neither the rights of the employer 
nor employe are secure without the or- 
derly conduct of affairs under the laws 
of the land. Whoever seeks to escape 
or advises others to escape this whole- 
some truth is in grievous error. There 
can be no civil liberty, no public se- 
curity, or individual private right ex- 
cept under the regulation of wise and 
just laws. 

$ 

LINCOLN’S MESSAGE TO US 



ABRAHAM LINCOLN worked with 

** his hands for many years. He 
understood the simple dignity of honest 
toil. Let us read beneath his illum- 
inating torch that shines for all his 
words : 

“None are so deeply interested to re- 
sist the present rebellion as the work- 
ing people. Let them beware of prej- 
udices working disunion and hostility 
among themselves. The most notable 
feature of a disturbance in your city 
last summer was the hanging of some 
working people by other working peo- 
ple. It should never be so. 

“The strongest bond of human sym- 
pathy, outside the family relation, 
should be one uniting all working peo- 
ple of all nations and tongues and kin- 
dreds. Nor should this lead to a war 
upon property or the owners of prop- 
erty. Property is the fruit of labor; 
property is desirable, is a positive good 
in the world. That some should be rich 
shows that others may become rich, and 
hence is just encouragement to indus- 
try and enterprise. Let not him who is 
homeless pull down the house of an- 
other, but let him labor diligently and 
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build one for himself, thus by example 
assuring that his own shall be safe 
from violence when built. ,, 

The need of the country now is not 
a baptism of blood, but a reconsecration 
of Americans to the elementary princi- 
ples of patriotism that will serve us in 
peace and save us in defensive war. 



The duty is individual as well as na- 
tional. Thought and action must be in- 
spired by a constant recurrence and re- 
dedication of ourselves in the spirit of 
those who founded the republic, so it 
may be transmitted to our successors 
unimpaired and a fit government of the 
greater American race of future years. 
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National Banks and the Federal Reserve 

System 



By FRANK C. MORTIMER, Cashier First National Bank, Berkeley, 

California 



T HE sinews of the Federal Re- 
serve System are supplied by 
the national banks. 

In discussing the subject of National 
Banks and the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem, it is my purpose to deal with some 
of the main features of this recent and 
decided change in our banking practice, 
and to venture some suggestions which 
may effect an improvement of the law. 

Not since the passage of the Na- 
tional Bank Act, over fifty years ago, 
has there been financial legislation so 
far-reaching in its effects or so im- 
portant in its application. 

Undoubtedly the most satisfactory 
feature is the provision for re-discount- 
ing. For years the bankers of this 
country had urged the necessity of a 
system of finance that would provide a 
circulating medium that could be in- 
creased or decreased, under proper reg- 
ulation, to meet the demands of trade. 

Many bankers and economists, as 
well as students of finance, believe that 
this relief could have been provided in 
a much more simple and direct man- 
ner. The opinion prevails, to a marked 



degree, that the methods prescribed in 
the new law are cumbersome, expen- 
sive, and not wholly satisfactory; but 
all interested seem to be inclined to 
give the present plan a fair and rea- 
sonable trial. 

While probably not the simplest 
method that could have been devised 
for providing elasticity to our currency, 
it is, nevertheless, an occasion of gen- 
eral congratulation that there has been 
accomplished what appears to be a 
form of relief from hitheto unsatisfac- 
tory and dangerous conditions. 



CO-OPERATION OF NATIONAL 
BANKS 



^^TTH the exception of a few state 
banks, the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem is nothing more nor less than the 
national banks. 

No further authority for this state- 
ment is necessary than that provision 
of the new law which required banks 
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holding national charters to subscribe 
the capital to put the new system into 
effect. The penalty for not partici- 
pating was forfeiture of their charters. 
This provision made possible the 
prompt opening of the twelve Federal 
Reserve Banks on the sixteenth of last 
November. 

There are approximately 25,000 
banks in the United States. About 
one-third of this number operate under 
national charters. Of the total bank- 
ing resources of the country, the na- 
tional banks represent about one-half.- 

It may have been on the mistaken 
assumption that national banks enjoy 
unusual privileges, or it may have been 
on the very reasonable assumption that, 
as they were already under federal con- 
trol, they would be more easily an- 
swerable to the new plan, that they 
alone were selected to supply the capi- 
tal for the new system. They do not 
represent the larger part of the bank- 
ing power of the country; nevertheless 
they have borne the financial responsi- 
bility of this new enactment. 

Because they have subscribed the 
capital to operate the Federal Reserve 
Banks — capital for which they still are 
responsible to their stockholders — the 
national bankers of the country are 
vitally interested in the successful oper- 
ation of the system. Insofar as they 
are able, they have co-operated with the 
officers whose duty it is to administer 
and forward the work. 

It is remembered that there was some 
criticism of the new order of things by 
national bankers at the time the prop- 
osition was under discussion. This 
criticism arose, not because of the act 
as a whole, but partly on account of the 
compulsory stock subscription. 

Because national bankers recognized 
the valuable features of rediscount pro- 
vided for in the act, and because re- 
lief so long sought was at hand, na- 
tional banks went into the plan almost 
unanimously. It is to their credit, 
therefore, that, in the face of condi- 
tions which many considered burden- 
some, they made possible this trans- 
formation in banking practice, which 



was recognized as vital and urgent 
alike by legislators, business men and 
bankers. 



TRUST FUNCTIONS BESTOWED 
ON NATIONAL BANKS 



/~\NE change which materially af- 
fects national banks is conferring 
on them certain functions heretofore 
enjoyed only by trust companies. 

By special permit, under section 2, 
the Federal Reserve Board is prepared 
to authorize national banks to act as 
trustees, executors, administrators, or 
registrars of stocks and bonds. Sepa- 
rate trust departments must be estab- 
lished and such funds and records must 
be kept separate and apart from the 
general funds and books of the bank. 
In this connection it is interesting to 
note that serious objection to the exer- 
cise of such functions by national banks 
already has been made in several 
states. It is difficult to understand, 
w hen one takes a logical view r of things, 
why such objection should be made, in 
the face of the invasion of the com- 
mercial banking field by the trust com- 
panies themselves. 

If it is right for trust companies to 
compete with national banks for com- 
mercial business, there can be no rea- 
sonable objection to the performance 
by national banks of certain acts here- 
tofore considered to be essentially the 
business of trust companies. 

The right to exercise these trust 
functions, however, is specifically lim- 
ited in the Federal Reserve Act to the 
use of such powers when not in con- 
travention of state laws. No rights 
and privileges are bestowed which will 
conflict in any manner with the laws 
affecting this character of business in 
the states where the national banks are 
doing business. 

The Superintendent of Banks in this 
State is reported to have ruled that no 
national bank in California can qualify 
to perform trust duties, probably basing 
his opinion on section 90 of the Cali- 
fornia Bank Act, which provides that 
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such powers shall be limited to cor- 
porations organized under the State 
banking law of California. 

Strenuous objection has arisen in 
other quarters to the performance of 
trust functions by national banks. The 
subject is one of nation-wide im- 
portance to bankers. The outcome will 
be observed with interest in those 
States where enabling legislation has 
not been passed covering it. 

In California the State banking law 
deals with the subject in this way: 
Banks transacting a trust business* are 
required to set aside a portion of their 
capital to the trust department and to 
deposit with the State treasurer securi- 
ties which act as a bond to secure the 
faithful performance of trust duties. 

And so a reasonable adjustment of 
the situation might be to require na- 
tional banks undertaking such duties to 
set aside a portion of their capital to 
the trust departments. 



SAVINGS DEPARTMENTS IN NA- 
TIONAL BANKS LEGALIZED 

Ik NOTHER change of more than 
passing interest is the specific 
provision for the acceptance, by na- 
tional banks, of time deposits on which 
they may pay interest. The National 
Bank Act has been silent on this point, 
but some national banks had organized 
savings departments on the assumption 
that, as there was no specific provision 
against the acceptance of such accounts, 
they were within their rights in receiv- 
ing them. 

One-third of the time deposits re- 
ceived by a national bank, outside of 
reserve cities, may now be loaned upon 
improved farm land. 

As in the case of the exercise of trust 
functions by national banks in Cali- 
fornia, so there is a clash in the savings 
department feature. 

The banking law of California pro- 
hibits the use of the word “savings,” 
except by a bank organized and oper- 
ating under the banking laws of the 



State. The State Superintendent of 
Banks has ruled that no national bank 
can operate a savings department, al- 
though there was no objection to the 
maintenance by national banks of “in- 
terest” departments, before the passage 
of the Federal Reserve Act. 

This ruling by the State Superin- 
tendent of Banks is disputed. Under 
date of June 14, 1915, the Governor of 
the Federal Reserve Bank of San 
Francisco, reflecting the opinion ren- 
dered by the counsel of the Federal 
Reserve Board at Washington, ad- 
dressed a circular letter to the member 
banks in the twelfth district, informing 
them that national banks have the right 
to accept savings deposits, to pay in- 
terest on them, and to advertise for 
such accounts. 

The opinion of the Federal Reserve 
Board upon this point may not be ac- 
cepted as final, as the State institu- 
tions are inclined to resent this invasion 
of what they heretofore considered 
their separate field. A test in the 
courts is expected. 

On the other hand, there is complaint 
on the part of national banks that sav- 
ings banks in many communities grad- 
ually, but nevertheless effectively, have 
invaded the commercial field, some of 
them going to the extreme of advertis- 
ing for personal and business checking 
accounts on the basis of three per cent, 
interest. 



NATIONAL BANKS SHOULD BE 
DEPARTMENTAL BANKS 



j^jTATE banks and national banks 
now appear to be in conflict, each 
trespassing on what heretofore has 
been considered the other’s field of ac- 
tivity. The taking on of commercial 
business by savings banks and trust 
companies has been offset, in a meas- 
ure, by provisions in the Federal Re- 
serve Act, which contemplate an en- 
largement of the powers of national 
banks. 

And the national banks seem to be 
fully alive to the fact that their activi- 
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ties will be more comprehensive in the 
future. In fact, there are lacking only 
one or two features to make national 
banks truly departmental in character. 

A few moments ago, in discussing 
trust powers, it was suggested that a 
portion of capital might be set aside 
for trust business. And so in the en- 
joyment of savings business, it may be 
considered a reasonable regulation to 
require a national bank, desiring to do 
a savings business, to apportion a part 
of its capital to a savings department. 

In discussing the activity of national 
banks in the savings field, there is one 
feature of importance that would tend 
to make national banks more useful in 
their communities. There are many 
country districts where there are na- 
tional banks but no savings banks. 

Serious consideration, therefore, 
might be given to a proposition to 
amend the Federal Reserve Act so that 
national banks be permitted to lend 
their savings deposits as such deposits 
are usually loaned — that is, upon real 
estate security, not limited, as at pres- 
ent, upon improved farm property, but 
upon real estate, both city and country. 

With the apportionment of capital to 
commercial, savings and trust depart- 
ments and with the additional privilege 
of lending upon urban real estate, as 
proposed, national banks would be in a 
position to compete, on more equal 
terms, with State banks. Under these 
conditions they would more nearly ap- 
proach the status of departmental 
banks, which the Federal Reserve Act 
apparently contemplates. 

© 

CAPITAL STOCK OF RESERVE 
BANKS NOT NECESSARY 

^^LREADY it is indicated, almost to 
a certainty, that the gold reserves 
massed in the several Reserve Banks, 
with the additional reserves soon to be 
paid in, will be ample to take care of 
the rediscounting needs of business 
through member banks. If this prove 



to be true, it will be clear that there 
will be no necessity for continuing that 
part of the law which requires national 
banks to supply capitalization for the 
Federal Reserve Banks. It is already 
foreshadowed that there may be no need 
for employing such capital. 

It follows, therefore, that the capital 
subscribed by the national banks could 
equitably be returned to them. 

The present law appears to place the 
Federal Reserve Banks in competition 
with member banks through open mar- 
ket operations. This has already been 
availed of by the purchase of warrants 
and other instruments of credit. The 
abnormally heavy reserves now carried 
by national banks might have been 
profitably employed by them, at fair 
rates of interest, through the purchase 
of the very obligations now held by the 
Federal Reserve Banks. 

The open market operations of the 
Federal Banks are expected, in a meas- 
ure, to regulate interest rates through- 
out the country and should be exercised 
in the manner indicated. Since their 
organization there has been no com 
plaint regarding abnormally high in- 
terest charges. Therefore, there ap- 
pears to be no valid reason for any 
open market operations at this time. 

In buying in the open market the 
Reserve Banks already have been in 
competition with member banks, and 
they appear to have demonstrated that 
they are operating, not altogether as 
emergency banks, to be used during 
periods of financial stress, but as open 
competitors of member banks. 

The question naturally arises: At 

times when there is no demand for the 
rediscounting privilege, are the Federal 
Reserve Banks forced to compete with 
member banks by going into the open 
market and buying municipal and other 
warrants, in order that they may earn 
expenses and pay the expected dividend 
of six per cent? If this is the situation, 
there exists a very good reason for the 
return of the capitalization to the mem- 
ber banks and an elimination of the 
implied obligation on the part of the 
Reserve Banks of earning a dividend of 
six per cent. 
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MAY ATTRACT STATE BANKS 

'T'HE return of the capital stock of 
**“ Federal Reserve Banks to member 
banks has more than incidental bearing 
on the success of the whole system. 
With the elimination of this feature, 
which never has set well upon the 
national banks, the State banks, recog- 
nizing the value of the rediscount 
feature, in all probability, would vol- 
untarily and quickly apply for member- 
ship. 

Thus would be brought about a reali- 
zation of the desire of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, expressed in the first para- 
graph of circular 14, dated June 7, 
1915, which reads as follows: 

“A unified banking system, embracing 
in its membership the well-managed 
banks of the country, small and large. 
State and national, is the aim of the 
Federal Reserve Act.” 



THE CHECK CLEARING PROB- 
LEM 

A ND now a word upon the problem 
of clearing, economically and 
equitably, checks drawn upon member 
and non-member banks. 

The theory advanced in some quar- 
ters that checks should be accepted at 
par throughout the country is combat- 
ed on the ground that such custom 
would destroy one of the sources of 
revenue that banks have always re- 
garded as lawful, namely: the charging 
of exchange for the transfer of funds 
from one part of the country to 
another. 

From the foundation of banking this 
has been recognized as a legitimate 
source of banking profit. The growing 
demand on the part of the public that 
this item of revenue shall be taken from 
the banks is a matter of no small con- 
cern. In fact, in many communities it 
long since has ceased to be a source of 
profit, but on the contrary has become 
an expense, a condition partly brought 



about by the banks themselves through 
competition. 

The fact that there is an actual cost 
to the transfer of funds from one part 
of the country to another is not a mat- 
ter for debate, nor is it necessary to 
enter upon any extended explanation, 
because the subject is one with which 
we are all too well acquainted. 

We are agreed in the conclusion, I 
believe, that it is just and reasonable 
that the expense should be borne by 
the man who wants the service per- 
formed. 

The Government charges thirty cents 
per hundred dollars for postal money 
orders, and that rate seems to be ac- 
cepted as reasonable. Therefore it is 
difficult to understand why such stren- 
uous objection is made when banks 
charge for this service, especially when 
the amount asked by the banks is 
usually less than that charged by the 
Government. 

The Federal Reserve Act contem- 
plates the clearance of checks for its 
members, and commendable efforts are 
now being made to formulate a plan 
that will be just to both city and coun- 
try banks as well as to the makers of 
the checks. The most feasible plan so 
far proposed is the one to add to the 
check the actual cost of collection. 

This should enlist the hearty sup- 
port of both member and non-member 
banks, for the reason that it will re- 
lieve them of one of the most annoying 
and unsatisfactory practices in modern 
banking. 

As a whole the Federal Reserve Act 
appears to be operating as successfully 
as could be expected. Indeed, results 
have been more satisfactory than a 
great many predicted they would be, 
considering the formidable difficulties 
with which the financial field bristles 
to-day. 

The shifting of reserves was accom- 
plished smoothly and effectively, with- 
out disturbance of the credit structure. 
Some results of a highly satisfactory 
nature have been accomplished. 

The new ideas embodied in the law 
are now being subjected to a severe 
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test, because international conditions 
have complicated its operation. The 
collapse of foreign exchange facilities 
and the use of funds by the warring 
nations which heretofore have been 
available in this country for investment 
purposes, and the general demoraliza- 



tion of business intercourse between 
this country and our European neigh- 
bors, have all contributed to create an 
abnormal condition at home, which may 
postpone for many months the entirely 
satisfactory operation of the Federal 
Reserve Banks. 
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Geo. M. Cannon, Cashier Salt Lake 
Security and Trust Company 



G EORGE M. CANNON was re- 
cently elected cashier of the 
Salt Lake Security and Trust 
Company, 32 Main street, Salt Lake 
City, Utah, to fill the vacancy caused 
by the death of Mr. Charles H. Mc- 
Gurrin. 

Mr. Cannon has taken a prominent 
part in the affairs of Salt Lake City 
and the State of Utah. Soon after at- 
taining his majority, he was elected 
county recorder of Salt Lake County, 
the largest county in the State, and 
held that position for a period of six 
years, during which time he copyright- 
ed and turned over to the county the 
system of abstracts still in use. After 
the expiration of his term of office, Mr. 
Cannon entered the real estate business 
and followed this line until offered the 
cashiership of Zion’s Savings and Trust 
Company, which he assumed January 
1, 1891. Deposits of the bank at that 
time amounted to $850,000. Mr. Can- 
non remained as cashier of the Zion’s 
Savings and Trust Company until Oc- 
tober 1. 1906, at which time the depos- 
its aggregated $L700,000, and the 
cash on hand and with correspondents 
at that time amounted to a little more 
than $1,000,000. 

In politics Mr. Cannon is a Republi- 
can, and after the division on national 
party lines in the State of Utah, he 



took a prominent part in the affairs of 
the Republican party. He first ran for 
the Legislature in a district overwhelm- 
ingly Democratic and was defeated, but 
two years later was elected by a sub- 
stantial majority as a Republican 
to the Constitutional Convention which 
framed the present Constitution of the 
State of Utah. 

In 1895 Mr. Cannon was chosen as 
the Republican state chairman and con- 
ducted probably the most important 
campaign in the history of the state, 
as state officers elected that year were 
to hold office for five years, and the 
constitution itself was to be ratified or 
rejected by the people. The election 
resulted in the ratification of the con- 
stitution, and the election of every man 
on the Republican state ticket. Mr. 
Cannon himself was elected to the State 
Senate and was subsequently chosen 
president of the first State Senate of 
Utah. 

Since that time Mr. Cannon has pre- 
ferred to devote himself to private busi- 
ness, although taking an active part in 
the primaries and conventions of his 
party. In the constitutional conven- 
tion he was chairman of two important 
committees ; the one a committee on 
revenue and taxation; the other a com- 
mittee on public debt. 

In 1906 Mr. Cannon resigned as 
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George M. Cannon 

CASHIER SALT LAKE SECURITY AND TRUST COMPANY, 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 



cashier of the Zion’s Savings Bank and 
Trust Company to devote himself to 
real estate interests, organizing and 
conducting the real estate company 
known as George M. Cannon Company. 

At the solicitation of the Salt Lake 
Security and Trust Company, he ac- 



cepted the cashiership of that institu- 
tion July 12, 1915, turning over the 
management of George M. Cannon 
Company to his sons, the older of 
whom, George M. Cannon, Jr., has this 
year graduated from the law depart- 
ment of the University of Chicago. 
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The Salt Lake Security and Trust 
Company has for more than a quarter 
of a century held an important place 
in the banking circles of Salt Lake City, 



and its present management plan to 
promote its further growth. The total 
business of the company at the present 
time aggregates $2,574,462.87. 



The State of California 



A DDRESSING the San Francisco 
Commercial Club a short time 
“ago, Hon. Elbert H. Gary, chair- 
man and chief executive officer of the 
United States Steel Corporation, after 
reviewing present business conditions, 
paid this tribute to the State of Califor- 
nia: 

“This part of the earth, defined by 
geographical lines, was born rich; not 
on September 9, 1850, when she was 
admitted to the Union as the eighteenth 
State, but ages before. 

“The State is three hundred and 
seventy-five miles wide, but, what is of 
more consequence, seven hundred and 
seventy miles long from north to south; 
thus giving her a variety of climate 
which permits the profitable production 
of all kinds of vegetation. There is no 
other locality in the world where such 
a diversity of crops can be raised to 
advantage. Here is grown forty per 
cent, of the total orange crop of the 
world and seventy-five per cent, of the 
crop of the United States; thirty per 
cent, of the sugar product of this coun- 
try; a large majority of other fruits of 
all kinds, including a monopoly of ap- 
ricots; and grain, hay, vegetables with- 
out limit. Some of the lands need irri- 
gation but there is plenty of water, and 
when utilized it is a guarantee of the 
most regular and the largest results. 
Agriculture is the surest foundation for 
increasing wealth; and this source of 
supply need never become exhausted 
nor diminished. 

“There is also possessed a great 
abundance of mineral wealth : Gold, sil- 
ver, copper, asphalt, quick-silver, pe- 



troleum and many other valuable min- 
erals, many of which have not yet been 
developed. 

“The location of the State with her 
sea front and superior accessibility to 
the markets of Japan, China, Eastern 
Russia, Korea, Australia and many 
other consuming countries is of the 
highest consideration in estimating val- 
ues. 

“The manufacturing interests of the 
State are large and rapidly increasing. 
There is an abundance of iron ore in 
the State and within a comparatively 
short period there will be produced 
large quantities of steel, especially if 
crude oil can be used for smelting as 
now seems possible. 

“The universities of the State, rank- 
ing high with the institutions of learn- 
ing throughout the world, are of par- 
ticular significance. 

“The climate is the finest in the 
world from the standpoint of health 
and wealth and comfort; and there are 
many other items of magnitude that 
might be recalled. Some of them are 
shown in the wonderful exposition, the 
pride of your city and the wonder of 
the world, which is now attracting thou- 
sands of visitors from distant parts of 
the earth. 

“Facts and figures might be multi- 
plied but they are dry and you are 
familiar with them. They will interest 
anyone who has the time and opportu- 
nity to study them. They tell the story. 

“No other State in the Union, or lo- 
cality of equal extent, has greater pos- 
sibilities or prospects for future prog- 
ress and greatness than the State of 
California/’ 
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Women and the Bank 

What Actual Work in the Woman’s Department in the 
Fourth and First National Bank, Nashville, Tennessee, 
Has Taught Me About Women in Their Business 
and Banking Relations 



By MAY SELLEY 



¥ AM prompted to write this article 
by one in the August Bankers, 
offering suggestions as to how to reach 
the heart and purse of that seemingly 
most mysterious creature, woman, and 
to civilize and commercialize her to the 
extent of persuading her to keep a bank 
account. Of course, we all know that 
if we want something these days the 
proper thing to do is to advertise for 
it. In other words, let our wants be 
known. 

Now, to me, the vital point of all ad- 
vertising is to know the people you 
want to attract. If you know the mark 
you are aiming at, you stand some 
chance of hitting it. And if you want 
to talk business and banking to a wom- 
an, you must know something about her 
sentiments on that subject so you will 
know how to approach her. It is a mat- 
ter that requires some tact. The arti- 
cle in the August Bankers' would 
rather lead one to believe that women 
are very difficult creatures indeed, 
composed entirely of feathers, rainbow 
draperies, affected airs, and a mind in- 
capable of adding two and two. That 
she is accustomed to demanding and re- 
ceiving fastidious and unreasonable at- 
tentions at all times, such as “check 
books of every shade and hue.” Per- 
haps there is a reason why woman leads 
man to think of her as a “great big 
beautiful doll,” and man must look to 
himself to find that reason. I will tell 
you the secret, you great big, foolish 



wise men. It is all your fault, for you 
will have nothing to do with us if you 
find out that we're not helpless. If 
you believed that we could reason and 
count, you would be disappointed. 
That would be too ordinary and under- 
standable. You would rather clothe us 
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in dreams and fancies, and the really 
wise woman is the one who is clever 
enough to keep her mind hidden away 
from you. But I am digressing. 



HOW I CAME TO BE A TELLER 
AND WHAT I TELL 

A T the hazard of hurting your van- 
ity, I must tell you something that 
experience has taught me. “Women do 
not prefer to have men clerks wait on 
them!” At least, not always. I will 
tell you how I found out about it. No, 
no, it is not a matter of whether a clerk 
be male or female, it is Service that 
counts, and I shall leave you to judge 
whether a man or woman is best suited 
to the work of waiting on women. 

At one time I, too, thought that 
women preferred men. I believed it so 
completely that when an official of our 
bank asked me if I would care to take 
charge of the ladies’ department 1 gave 
him a positive “no.” I was satisfied 
with my work then in the collection de- 
partment, and I did not want to go 
where I would not be welcome, being 
rather timid by nature. However, at 
the first of the following year the presi- 
dent sent out instructions for me to go 
to the ladies’ department at once. I 
went. I was not exactly in position at 
that time to resign from earning my 
living, so I shed a few womanly weeps 
over my hard luck, and prepared to be 
resigned to my fate. You can’t always 
resign your position, but you can be re- 
signed to it, if you try hard enough. 
So pretty soon I was resigned to mine, 
and set about to find a way to make my 
work more interesting. 

I have been for some time interested 
in women of all types, in their joys and 
sorrows, their work and their ways. 
And as money always comes pretty 
near one’s heart I soon realized that I 
had a good place to learn much of the 
feminine human nature. 

Our ladies’ department had not been 
exactly thriving, and I asked permis- 
sion to work out some ideas I had for 
advertising it. I had never written an 



advertisement in my life, and was sur- 
prised when the officials were willing to 
trust me with all the advertising in 
connection with the ladies’ department. 

First I wrote personal letters to all 
the women depositors on our books, 
telling them that the department had 
been given to me, and that while they 
were welcome to any part of the bank, 
and could transact their business where 
they chose, I would very much appre- 
ciate it if they would patronize me. I 
thought it best to let them know that 
they were not being segregated because 
of any nuisance law. I also stated in 
my letter that our gallant officials had 
established the department as a special 
courtesy to gentlewomen, that banking 
might be less irksome to them. I told 
them about our special room, beautifully 
fitted with every convenience which 
they were welcome to use at their pleas- 
ure, and of our unusual service which 
would make a pleasure of their usually 
tiresome business. I invited them all 
to visit the department and to bring 
their friends to it, and to use their in- 
fluence to help me make the department 
one of the best of its kind anywhere. 
It was entirely a personal appeal, and 
I have found out since that that is the 
only way to appeal to women success- 
fully. 

I followed this letter with another 
letter inclosing an artistic blotter, 
made of good blotter paper and not 
card-board, explaining that knowing 
the usual dearth of blotters on the home 
desk, I had this one made especially 
for our depositors. I also sent this let- 
ter to a list of prominent club women, 
calling attention to the fact that the 
modern woman could not afford to !»*• 
without a bank account, explaining how 
it saved their time, strength, and 
money, the three most important fac- 
tors to successful life. I also gave out 
small memorandum books and screw 
pencils which are useful to carry in 
small purses. I did not get check books 
of every size and color, but I did order 
a supply of good plain open check 
books and substantial pass books large 
enough so that the writing in them could 
be read by the older women, and some 
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“nut-shell” folders for the younger 
women. I knew that the new purses 
would not accommodate the large open 
check books, and I always explain to 
my patrons that I ordered the folders 
for their convenience. I chose dark 
red leather covers with separate check 
fillers, and they are very attractive, 
though a bit expensive. However, I 
feel that I can give them out with 
small accounts, as they are a good ad- 
vertisement. Women are always de- 
lighted with them and are sure to show 
them to their friends. I know that this 
alone has brought me a number of new 
accounts. The older women carry 
large hand-bags and they prefer the 
larger books. I am careful to use plain 
black ink, as the older women are un- 
able to read the blue ink after it is 
blotted. I have given attention to de- 
tails and added everything I could 
think of to make my service good. 

When I open a new account I al- 
ways thank my patron kindly, tell her 
not to hesitate to ask me to assist her 
with any of her business, and that it 
will be a pleasure to see her come often 
to our bank. I also never fail to ask 
them to send their friends to me. It 
pays to do this, as you make a staunch 
friend of a woman who has done some- 
thing for you. If they think they are 
helping me, they often do personal 
work among their friends and bring me 
new accounts. Only yesterday a wom- 
an who has brought me several new ac- 
counts said that she was going to bring 
me her sister’s account from another 
bank. I asked her what she thought of 
women bankers, and she said that the 
only reason her sister had agreed to 
leave her bank was because we had a 
woman teller. She was quite sincere in 
her statement. She also said that many 
times women were timid of asking 
questions of men, feeling very ignorant 
of anything pertaining to business and 
hesitating to take their time. 

When I see how many friends I have 
made, and how good and kind my 
patrons are to me, and how they help 
me, and in a way love me. I am 
ashamed that it was with reluctance 
that I took charge of the woman’s de- 



partment. But I did not know that 
they could possibly prefer me to a 
man ; and, believe me, it is in all 
humility that I say it, but I am sure 
the best looking man in town could not 
take my patrons away from me, the 
majority of them anyway. It is not 
because I am not a man, but because I 
give them sympathetic and sincere 
service. They trust me because I have 
proved myself capable of doing the 
work. Before taking the ladies’ de- 
partment I had had ten years of work 
in almost every department of the bank 
and I know how to answer all their 
questions. Often they tell me that they 
think I’m quite a wonder to know these 
things, but I always explain that there 
is nothing wonderful about it. That it 
is not half so difficult as housekeeping 
and dressmaking, and that any woman 
could learn it if she would apply her- 
self to it. 

There are many departments of the 
bank where women would serve better 
than men. All savings departments 
ought to have women tellers. Surely 
nothing less than woman’s patience 
could deal with the ignorance of wom- 
en, foreigners, negroes, children, and 
lunatics who come daily to that depart- 
ment. I am sure that with sympathetic, 
interested, patient tellers these depart- 
ments would increase their deposits 
greatly. It breaks my heart to see a 
teller impatient with an ignorant per- 
son. It seems that the very ones who 
need help are the ones who are re- 
buffed and frightened away. Men for- 
get that everyone has not had the op- 
portunity they have had to know things, 
and that the most ordinary item is often 
a deep mystery to others. I would not 
be impatient and unkind to anyonej I 
would rather absolutely refuse to wait 
on one than to do it in an ungracious 
manner. I try always to remember 
that I talk for my bank, and to do it 
courteously, no matter how unjust my 
customer chooses to be. It is often very 
trying, and I came near losing my 
temper once when one of Nashville’s 
rich, supposedly cultured women, asked 
me to “lick a postage stamp.” But I 
calmly rubbed the offending stamp 
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over my wet sponge, and saved the day. 
I am not sure that I kept the disgust 
from showing on my face, but I did the 
best I could. I do everything I can to 
make myself necessary and helpful to 
my patrons. I do not make a show of 
my knowledge and count money so fast 
that it makes the head swim. I can 
count it quickly if I choose, but it is 
not best in my department. I count it 
slowly, and allow my patron to count 
it with me the second time, for I know 
how hard it is to count with gloves on 
and a hand full of bundles. When 
packages of currency are numbered, 
and I merely go by the numbers, I do 
not leave the impression that I have 
guessed exactly right, as I have known 
some clerks to do, but explain the trick 
when I am asked how I made it come 
out even. These little things inspire 
confidence. I always pay clean, new 
money, in denominations convenient to 
be used in the home, trying always to 
remember how the most particular of 
my patrons wish their money changed. 
I always try to please them. Often 
they apologize for troubling me when 
they ask that I change the denomina- 
tions of their money to suit them, but 
I make them know that it is my busi- 
ness to please them and my pleasure 
also. I also help them with making 
out their checks when they need me, 
and income tax certificates, though that 
is not one of my duties. I help them 
in every way I can, and that is the 
only way I made them prefer me to a 
man. To sum up my service, I would 
say I tell them everything they want to 
know, and allow them, so far as possi- 
ble, to do their banking to suit them- 
selves. I am sure this is the only way 
to be a successful woman teller, and I 
honestly do not see how an ordinary 
man could tell them everything they 
ask of me. 

* 

WHAT I GET OUT OF MY WORK 
BESIDES MY SALARY 

OMING grudgingly into the work 
as I did, I do not feel that I de- 
serve the pleasure it brings me. I have 



a hundred mothers who would guard my 
health and help me with all my prob- 
lems. I receive much through my win- 
dow besides money. Almost daily flow- 
ers come to me gathered from home 
yards, dainties from the kitchen, bits of 
handwork, and other evidences of love 
from the women who appreciate my ef- 
forts to serve well. They are not un- 
reasonable in their demands when they 
find out what is customary and know 
their part, and they trust me and often 
ask my advice about important business. 
Believe me, it adds much to a woman's 
life if she knows that her service an- 
swers an actual need. 

BANKS SHOULD HAVE MORE 
FEMALE CLERKS 

JT is not more difficult to be a success- 
ful bank clerk than to be a successful 
department store clerk, and women have 
surely proved their ability to serve in 
stores. Bank work is easier because it 
has shorter hours, and does not demand 
that they stand in one place all day. 
If given a chance, women would de- 
velop themselves, so that their work 
would be efficient, and I think banks 
are missing something by not allowing 
them to do it. They are ever faithful 
to details, kind and patient usually, and 
when they know what is demanded of 
them, do their work satisfactorily. 
Women must work. A woman denied 
the absolute necessity of it not long ago 
by saying, “No, I need not work. I can 
starve. I am free to take my choice." 
Another peppery young lady said, “I 
can sit on the poorhouse steps and fan," 
which really isn’t true, for poorhouses 
are for the sick and unfit, and young 
healthy women can and must work for 
their living. So why should they be 
shut away from comparatively easy 
work that pays well, and where they 
would have opportunity to work up Of 
course, banks are not charitable or 
philanthropic institutions, but I say 
they would gain by it, for they never 
have to pay as much for good service 
from a woman as from a man. 
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RESULTS OF MY WORK IN THE 
LADIES' DEPARTMENT. 

T HAVE already told you that no one 
was- more surprised than I when I 
became a “preferred” teller. Perhaps 
the greatest and most gratifying result 
of my labors is a line-up where once 
there was an aching void, for our de- 
partment has grown, and, as times have 
been unusually dull and money scarce, 
I somehow feel that the increase has 
been on account of my work. I have 
advertised in several ways, though it 



lias not cost a great deal. I gave out 
calendars, sent out monthly cards with 
a personal message, written, or rather 
facsimiled, on it and signed personally. 
All of my advertisements and letters are 
written by myself, and always with a 
personal touch. I am learning some- 
thing every day, and hope to keep the 
department thriving and growing. 

And the whole secret of such success 
as I have had is my sincere interest in 
my department and the unselfish giv- 
ing of myself in my service. I thank 
you for reading this. 



Good Advertising Work 



G OME of the very best bank adver- 
^ tising work in this country is un- 
doubtedly being done by the banks of 
Los Angeles, and that city has devel- 
oped a remarkable reputation in this 
respect. One of the very live bank 
publicity men there is Mr. J. F. Don- 
nellan, who was born in 1886 and 
graduated from a five-year college 
course in 1905. He then went into 
newspaper work for a short time, and 
from there into advertising service 
work in Kansas City, Mo. After four 
years he turned his attention to finan- 
cial advertising exclusively, being of- 
fered the position of advertising man- 
ager for the Fidelity Trust Company, 
of Kansas City, Mo., and its affiliated 
institutions, then the Title and Savings 
Trust Company and the Fidelity Safe 
Deposit Company. He remained three 
years, until the beginning of 1913, 
when he received an offer of publicity 
managership of the Security Trust and 
Savings Bank of Los Angeles, Calif. 
Mr. Donnellan remained there for two 
years, returning east in February, 1915, 
for three months. He is now in Los 
Angeles doing general advertising serv- 



ice work and, incidentally, handling the 
advertising for the Hibernian Savings 
Bank of that city. 




J. F. DONNELLAN 
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Seeing America First 



[Editorial Correspondence .] 



M ANY thousands of Americans 
accustomed every year to 
making a tour of Europe have 
been compelled by the war to confine 
their traveling to their own country. 
Many other thousands who have never 
been to Europe at all have found the 
California Expositions a sufficiently 
powerful magnet to lure them from 
their customary haunts to make the 
transcontinental journey. I w’as of the 
latter number. 

© 



A TRIP across the continent shatters 
many ideas one has long held as 
a result of constant repetition by the 
uninformed. For example, what state- 
ment is oftener made by those given 
to seeing things than this: The area 

of tillable land in the United States is 
rapidly being exhausted. What su- 
preme nonsense this is one begins to 
realize after days of travel through 
vast areas of fertile lands in states 
like Montana, Wyoming and Colorado 
— to mention no others. laterally there 
are immense empires yet untouched by 
the plow, the future granaries and or- 
chards that shall feed many millions of 
people as bountifully as we are now 
feeding our own population and so 
many millions in other lands. 

One sees illimitable prairies, uncul- 
tivated and uninhabited. They mav ap- 
pear barren in many cases, and but 
little better than desert wastes. Sud- 
denly there bursts upon the view the 
sight of waving grain fields, and all 
the evidences of thrift, prosperity and 
fertility of soil. What has caused the 
sudden transformation? One word 
tells it all — water. 

A Mexican statesman, a former min- 



ister in the Cabinet of President Diaz, 
told me recently that he recommended 
to that ruler shortly before he resigned 
the presidency that the most important 
work that could be done to advance the 
prosperity of Mexico was to adopt the 
reclamation policy that had been put 
into effect in the United States. To 
those who have never witnessed the 
transformation of desert lands into fer- 
tile gardens solely through irrigation, 
what has been done in the West in the 
last twenty years will come as an as- 
tonishing revelation. 

© 

O one who has never before crossed 
the continent, the scenery will 
prove the principal attraction, and it 
surely ought to arouse anybody’s en- 
thusiasm wdio beholds it for the first 
time. 

But when one has made the tour in 
other days, there is a disposition to 
pay less attention to the scenic beau- 
ties and to study with more care the 
conditions that affect the prosperity 
and welfare of the people. 

In the far Northwest — that is, on 
the Pacific coast — in winter the coun- 
try looks surprisingly fresh and green; 
cows are contentedly feeding in pas- 
tures like one expects to see in June, 
but not in January. And, on the other 
hand, it upsets one’s preconceived ideas 
to find cool w r eather in July and August, 
such as may be experienced in Seattle. 
Portland and San Francisco. 



OU talk with business men of con- 
ditions. and they will tell you, in 
Oregon and Washington, that the lum- 
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ber industry is depressed. Some at- 
tribute this depression to the tariff, 
with a consequent influx of Canadian 
lumber; others to some disorganization 
of the methods of conducting the in- 
dustry, which governmental regulations, 
it is claimed, forbid the lumber men to 
remedy ; while the paralysis in shipping, 
due to the war, and perhaps to legis- 
lation, comes in for a share of the 
blame. 

The prostration of a predominant in- 
dustry is a serious matter to any sec- 
tion. Cotton has so long been looked 
on as king in the South that an injury 
to this product is viewed as a great ca- 
lamity. But the South grows many 
things besides cotton, as one may see 
by studying the Government statistics. 

So in the Pacific Northwest, while 
lumbering is very important, and while 
that industry is at present undoubtedly 
depressed from the causes named and 
perhaps from others, yet there arc 
many additional sources of prosperity. 
I was surprised to learn that Washing- 
ton ranked sixth among the states in 
the production of wheat. Minerals 
abound in this section, and fishing is 
an important industry. Grains and 
grasses grow in a profusion which 
amazes the Eastern visitor. Seattle is 
at the gateway of the Alaskan Terri- 
tory, a newly-opened mine of material 
riches. Portland, amid the almost un- 
matched fertility of the Willamette 
Valley, certainly has a favorable situa- 
tion, while in both Washington and 
Oregon are other vast regions of mar- 
velous productive capacity. 

In many sections of the Pacific coast 
the lands produce so abundantly that* 
real estate prices have advanced to a 
high figure — $500 an acre, and very 
much more, being a not uncommon price. 
To the Easterner, accustomed to read 
of “abandoned farms” at $20 an acre’, 
this seems an extravagant price, and 
even some of the Pacific coast people 
themselves are inclined to think that 
these prices tend to retard the settle- 
ment and development of the section. 
Others claim that if one compares the 
productive capacity of this land with 



that selling at lower figures, the price 
will be found reasonable. 



/^LIMATIC conditions — always a 
leading factor in the enjoyment of 
an extensive journey — have some sur- 
prises in store for those who visit the 
Pacific coast for the first time. As has 
been said, Seattle and Portland are 
rather cool in midsummer, but one does 
not journey far south from the latter 
city until semi-tropical heat is encoun- 
tered. But, anomalous as it may seem, 
when you get still farther south, to a 
principal objective of the Western tour 
— San Francisco — you find it cold 
enough for an overcoat, or steam heat 
of mornings and evenings, and even 
the woman who wears furs in August 
can not be scornfully pointed out for 
following a ridiculous fashion. 

JF you do not quite make up your 
mind as to the metropolitan charac- 
teristics of some of the Pacific coast 
cities, you come to a conclusion quickly 
enough once you land in San Francisco, 
for that city not only has a distinctive 
climate, but a distinctive atmosphere as 
well. It is metropolitan beyond all 
doubt. There is a briskness in the 
movements of the people, a smartness of 
dress, a taste in the shop window dis- 
plays — in short, hundreds of witnesses 
to the metropolitan character of the 
city. I do not suppose San Francisco 
would feel complimented by compari- 
son with New York, and would prob- 
ably accept comparison with Paris as a 
matter of course. Just now the custom- 
ary gaiety of the place is accentuated 
by the exposition crowds ; but it will 
still remain when these crowds are 
gone. 



J^AST month I wrote about the great 
Exposition, and will now only ex- 
press the earnest hope that it is not to 
close with the coming December, as 
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originally planned. It represents too 
great a capital outlay for so short a 
period. Besides, it ought, by all means, 
to extend through at least one full win- 
ter season — for winter is the fashion- 
able (and I think the most desirable) 
season for visiting California. There- 
fore, I hope that the movement inau- 
gurated by the Commercial Club of Salt 
Lake City to continue both the San 
Francisco and San Diego expositions 
throughout the year 1916 may receive 
popular support and be favored by the 
exposition authorities. 

@ 

SOUTHERN CALIFORNIA, of 
^ which Los Angeles is the hub, is one 
of the world’s most delightful spots in 
winter. My enthusiasm for the section 
as a summer resort is not so great; but 
the true Angeleno will not admit that 
even in summer it is a whit less charm- 
ing than paradise. 

Here almost everything grows in 
boundless profusion. They have tapped 
the springs in the mountains and have 
brought water to everyone’s door; and 
with water at hand, almost anything 
can be grown. I asked a friend w’hich 
one amidst all these innumerable crops 
— figs, lemons, dates, grapes, oranges, 
walnuts, and so on without end — was 
the most profitable, and he promptly 
replied “The tourist crop.” 

CJAN DIEGO is at the southwestern 
^ corner of the United States, and 
if you go to Point Loma and gaze out 
upon the Pacific, the feeling comes that 
you have reached the jumping-off place 
sure enough. 

Here another climatic surprise con- 
fronts the traveler. You have gone 
south, yet it is surely cooler than at 
Los Angeles. Indeed, San Diego could 
get ray vote as a very fair summer re- 
sort. In winter, of course, as in the 
neighborhood of Los Angeles, the cli- 
mate is superb. 



Let me make a prediction: One day 
it will be just as fashionable to sail 
from New York or any point on the 
Atlantic seaboard to Southern Califor- 
nia as it has been heretofore to go to 
Southern France or Italy. We shall 
sometime see the finest ocean liners 
making this trip. When that day 
comes — and it is not far distant — the 
marvelous development of this favored 
region will receive a fresh and power- 
ful impetus. 

The San Diego exposition is well 
worth seeing. It is not intended to ri- 
val or even to invite comparison with 
what has been done at San Francisco. 
The southern fair has its own indi- 
viduality. In a harmonious relation 
between the various buildings and in 
beauty of landscape effects, its attrac- 
tiveness is unrivalled. As an achieve- 
ment alone it is most worthy. Think 
of a city of 30,000 or 40,000 tackling 
a job like this, with another and greater 
show almost certain to eclipse its ef- 
forts ! But this energetic people went 
ahead, their population probably treb- 
ling w r hile they were bending to the 
task, and they completed the w T ork 
they had set for themselves. 

I shall be surprised if the spirit 
shown in this enterprise, combined with 
a most favorable location, does not 
make of San Diego a very important 
city. It has a fine harbor, much rich 
territory adjacent, and think of its 
proximity to Mexico and what that 
means when the development of that 
country really begins. 

All things considered, the future of 
San Diego looks exceedingly interest- 
ing. True enough, the feverish build- 
ing activity which preceded the exposi- 
tion era has been followed by a period 
of comparative calm; and yet — well, 
keep your eye on San Diego. 

@ 

'T 1 RAVELING eastward by the 
southern routes, you are pretty 
apt to encounter rather warm weather, 
with the mercury at 100 and upwards. 
Blasts of sand and hot winds do not 
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add to the comfort. But when you get 
into the great Salt Lake Valley — 
which resembles in some respects the 
famed Valley of Mexico — there is an 
intense feeling of relief. You have es- 
caped the sands and the siroccos and 
are in an oasis sure enough. 

I suppose everyone who goes to Salt 
Lake City visits the wonderful Mor- 
mon Tabernacle, built in the pioneer 
days by Brigham Young and his fol- 
lowers. To miss the organ concert 
every week day or the temple choir on 
Sunday would be a serious omission in 
the transcontinental journey. Both in 
Salt Lake City and the surrounding 
country one sees many evidences that 
the Mormons are an industrious and 
thrifty people. The people of Utah — 
Mormons and non-Mormons — pride 
themselves on the large percentage of 
their revenues devoted to educational 
purposes, and their system of public 
instruction has been warmly com- 
mended by many of the foremost edu- 
cators of the United States. 

Salt Lake City is one of the very 
beautiful cities of the country, its lo- 
cation, near an inland sea surrounded 
by lofty mountains, giving it an es- 
pecial charm. The hotel accommoda- 
tions are splendid, and the courtesy and 
hospitality of the people not exceeded 
anvwhere. 

• 

^^CROSS the Rockies toward the 
east climatic conditions change 
again. From a rainless region where 
eternal sunshine prevails one comes to 
Denver — a mile high — and finds it 
raining torrentiallv every day. People 
told me that was exceptional, and I 
could well believe them. A quarter of 



a century ago, in western Kansas, a 
good rain was such an exceptional thing 
that the local newspapers played it up 
on the front page with scare head lines. 
But the other morning I awoke in that 
former arid region to find the train 
plunging through a thick fog. The 
short brown buffalo grass has given 
place to more luxuriant growths of 
green, while everywhere are abundant 
grain crops. 

Omaha was one of the most pros- 
perous looking places I saw on this 
long journey. They have a new hotel 
there which leaves Chicago and New 
York not much to crow over. Crops are 
about the best ever known. The banks 
are finding it necessary in some cases 
to enlarge their quarters, and the pes- 
simist has been sent to the rear. The 
base of this prosperity rests upon the 
fertile farms, and it is sure and solid. 

Qver all the region covered by this 
journey the favor of the Almighty 
is written in language so plain that he 
who flies through on the swiftest “lim- 
ited” may read it. Cool weather and 
more than an ordinary rainfall have 
somewhat delayed the maturing of the 
corn, but the crop itself is wonderful, 
and given a few weeks of sunshine it 
ought to come near to being a record- 
breaker. Nearly every product of the 
soil loads the earth this season with its 
abundance, and the outlook for a wide- 
ly-diffused prosperity could hardly be 
better. E. H. Y. 

August 31st. 
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Foreign Exchange Problems Arising 
from Our Billion Dollar Trade 
Balance 



(Statement Furnished The Bankers Magazine by Messrs. KNAUTH, 
NACHOD & KUHNE, New York) 



F ALL in the price of London ex- 
change to the lowest level 
touched in forty years has ex- 
cited wide public interest in efforts of 
Europe to liquidate its enormous in- 
debtedness to the United States. The 
problem is of pressing importance for 
the reason that very heavy exports of 
war material will be made this year in 
the period when the outflow of food- 
stuffs is taking place. 

The exchange operations necessary 
to create dollars for the payment of 
war material (most of which must be 
paid here in dollars) and the offer- 
ings of bills on London drawn against 
exportation of foodstuffs and other 
merchandise, will, in the fall, reach a 
total unprecedented in this country’s 
history. The inevitable consequence 
will be a considerable further decline 
in the exchange rates, unless steps are 
taken to offset this natural decline by 
importation of gold, the sale of Ameri- 
can or foreign securities in this market, 
or by the establishment of large credits 
secured by satisfactory collateral. 

In the fiscal year ending June 80 
last, our foreign trade balance reached 
the unprecedented total of $1,094,422,- 
792 — an extraordinary total, being 
$827,991,288 in excess of the previous 
record export excess, reported in the 
fiscal year 1908. Yet the shipments of 
munitions and wmr material figured 
scarcely any in this huge balance, for 
the reason that the contracts for war 
material took several months to fill and 
only recently have deliveries begun to 
be made in large volume. The move- 
ment is now w r ell under way. howrever, 



and during the next five or six weeks 
may be expected to reach its greatest 
head w r ay. Furthermore, the buying of 
war material is going on all the time, 
although the placing of orders is some- 
what restricted by the capacity of the 
plants to turn out the material. 

TWO BILLION BALANCE PROB- 
ABLE BY DECEMBER 31 

r I "HIS situation provides apparent 
basis for the prediction made in 
various quarters that our foreign trade 
balance will pass the two billion dollar 
mark by the end of the calendar year. 
Should the w r ar continue another year, 
as various foreign experts believe that 
it will, there is no telling how much fur- 
ther the purchasing movement will go. 

The largest question therefore, con- 
nected w r ith the financial operations of 
the war, in their bearing upon American 
finance, has to do with the course of 
the foreign exchanges during the pe- 
riod of active fighting. The cost of 
fighting, like the cost of living, is at 
the highest level ever knowm, and the 
burden is likely to increase. The prob- 
lem of financing the war becomes more 
complex, each month that the fighting 
lasts. 

It is of the highest importance there- 
fore that the utterly abnormal condi- 
tions which prevail in the foreign ex- 
change market should be corrected as 
quickly as possible, not alone to pro- 
mote the sale of munitions — a relatively 
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minor matter — but to assist the mucli 
more important export movement of 
wheat, cotton and other staples. It is 
clear that so long as the position of 
the exchange market forces foreign 
buyers to pay a. large premium on the 
purchase of cotton and other commodi- 
ties in the United States, there will be 
an incentive for foreigners to curtail 
such purchases, either through recourse 
to surplus supplies at home, or by fill- 
ing their requirements elsewhere than 
in this country. Europe has a consid- 
erable supply of cotton on hand, and 
there is no doubt that the continuance 
of a very low price for London ex- 
change means the ultimate marking 
down of American commodity prices to 
offset the exceptionally high cost of 
settling in New York. 



HOW THE SETTLEMENT CAN 
BE MADE 

r I * HERE are three ways in which 
Europe may take up this huge in- 
debtedness to the United States, and 
correct the abnormal conditions in the 
exchange markets: first, by shipping 
gold coin or bullion in amounts suffi- 
cient to pay maturing obligations as 
£they have to be cared for; second, by 
sending back American securities still 
held abroad, or by getting us to take 
large blocks of the new foreign war 
bonds; or third, by negotiating heavy 
temporary loans in this country either 
through the sale of short term notes to 
banks and bankers direct, or through 
the creation of immense credit balances 
secured by the pledge of American se- 
curities or other adequate collateral. 

There will be further liquidation of 
American securities owned abroad, but 
inasmuch as the selling which has al- 
ready taken place has dislodged most 
of the speculative holdings, it is fair 
to assume that the pure investment 
holdings will be retained, unless pan- 
icky conditions should develop on the 
other side. More gold will probably 
come from Australia, Africa and South 



America. Such shipments, whatever 
they are, must necessarily be restricted 
by the urgent requirements of the bel- 
ligerent nations to carry as large a gold 
reserve as possible against their badly 
inflated currency issues. It is estimated 
that the nations at war have outstand- 
ing about three billion dollars of 
“emergency currency.” A good deal of 
it is well covered, but while the war 
lasts, all Europe will find it necessary 
to carry as strong a gold reserve as it 
can accumulate. 



A LARGE LOAN FOP LONDON 

rjREAT BRITAIN, for months 
past, has rejected all proposals to 
borrow here on any broad scale. A loan 
of some kind would seem to be inevita- 
ble however, as in no other way will it 
be possible for the London bankers to 
bring order out of the chaotic condi- 
tions prevailing in the market for ster- 
ling exchange. What has already been 
done towards “mobilizing" foreign- 
owned American securities, as the basis 
for a huge American credit fund, is 
good so far as it goes. But an extraor- 
dinary situation calls for the adoption 
of extraordinary measures, and it is 
clear that some thorough-going pro- 
gramme must be adopted not alone in 
the interests of the foreign buyers but 
for the protection of American sellers. 

There can be very little demand for 
London exchange at New York as an 
offset to the demand for New York ex- 
change at London, for some time to 
come. This is not only because our 
import trade has fallen off very rad- 
ically — although that is the chief fac- 
tor — but because of the much smaller 
requirements for dividend and interest 
payments to foreign investors since the 
resale to New York of fully $500,000,- 
000 of our securities. The demand for ) 
London exchange at New York has also 
been reduced by the falling off of fully 
$150,000,000 a year in the ordinary ex- 
penditures by American tourists trav- 
eling in Europe; by the considerable re- 
duction in the volume of remittances 
that were formerly made by foreign 
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residents in this country, the relatively 
smaller total of ocean freight charges 
paid to foreign ship-owners due to the 
disorganization of ocean traffic, and the 
meagre shipping facilities that are now 
available; and abandonment of all bor- 
rowing operations through the use of 
finance bills and otherwise, which in 
normal times have been resorted to by 
American bankers. 



© 

FALLING OFF IN VOLUME OF 
EXCHANGE 

TT would be idle for anyone to esti- 
**■ mate what the aggregate falling off 
in the volume of exchange represented 
by these various items amounts to. It 
represents surely several hundred mil- 
lion dollars, and a change from these 
conditions cannot be expected until the 
war is over, and the restoration pro- 
cess is well under way. There has 
been very little to offset this decline, 
and although American bankers have 
advanced fully $300,000,000 to bel- 
ligerent and neutral nations, through 
the purchase of short-term notes and 
bonds, and the granting of credit facili- 
ties, the exchange situation can be 
remedied only through the adoption of 
some comprehensive plan of relief that 
shall be vast enough to meet the sit- 
uation. 

© 



THE WORLD S CENTRAL MONEY 
MARKET 

r ■ ' S HE problems presented by these ab- 
normal movements in the foreign 
exchange markets — by the exceptional 
low rates that have prevailed at New 
York for exchange on London, Paris, 
Vienna, Berlin, Petrograd, and Rome — 
rank among the most interesting prob- 
lems that have developed during the 
twelve months of war. Difficult as it* is 
for the English people to admit it, 
the fact remains that New York has 
gained, during this period, much of the 
prestige which London formerly en- 



joyed as the central money market of 
the world. Much of the business which 
London has lost during the interval 
when its markets were closed to outside 
investments will return to it after the 
war is over; much of it, too, it will 
never regain. 

“Dollar Exchange’' will be more of 
a factor under the new order of things 
which will prevail after the war is 
over, and the financial operations inci- 
dental to paying for the war are at- 
tempted. It is fortunate for this coun- 
try that the Federal Reserve Act is 
upon the statute books, for under its 
provisions the work of financing the 
world — a work in which American 
bankers must play an important part — 
can be undertaken much more advan- 
tageously than under the restrictions of 
the National Bank Act, with the old 
method of scattered reserves and inde- 
pendent banks. 

m 



Bankers’ Acceptances 

r T ' HE Federal Reserve Board has is- 
sued a regulation considerably ex- 
tending the use of bankers’ acceptances. 
The former regulation issued on April 2 
last limited acceptances to a “commer- 
cial, industrial or agricultural concern” 
but the new regulation broadens the 
scope of the drawers of such accept- 
ance to read as follows: 

“A banker’s acceptance must be 
drawn by a purchaser or seller or other 
person, firm, company or corporation 
directly connected with the importation 
or exportation of the goods involved in 
the transactions in which acceptance 
originated, or by a banker. The bill 
must not be renewed after the goods 
have been surrendered to the purchaser 
or consignee, except for such reasona- 
ble period as may have been agreed 
upon at the time of the opening of the 
credit as a condition incidental to the 
importation or exportation involved, 
provided that the bill must not contain 
or be subject to any condition whereby 
the holder thereof is obligated to renew 
the same at maturity.” 
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By W. LIVINGSTON LARNED 



I ITTLE things lend confidence. I 
^know of a small town bank that 
failed because it was painted red. 

Jj^VEN cow r s have to be driven to pas- 
ture. How much more difficult it 
is to drive MONEY to COVER. 
People realize that Saving is wise, but 
it’s necessary to lead ’em half way, at 
that. 

/^VtfCE upon a time all that was re- 
quired of a Banker, was side- 
whiskers and a deep voice. Nowadays, 



you must first be a mighty fine business 
man, and, secondly — a mighty fine 
MAN. The side whiskers are inciden- 
tal. 

r J''HE fact that a man has a thousand 
or two acres of fine land; that his 
silo is of the latest and most expensive 
type; that he has splendid equipment 
and a big market are not as significant 
as how he stands with his bank. Any- 
body, given working capital and genu- 
ine initiative, can MAKE money. The 
crop of men who know what to do with 
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“ The crop of men who know whit to do with 
money when they GET it, is not large enough to 
Htuff th’ market.” 



it, when they GET it, is not large 
enough to stuff th’ market. 

© 



r J^HE Banking Business is closely 
akin to Nature, herself. From the 
hour that Man sets plowshare to soil 
and drops the seeds in the furrows, our 
interests are a unit. It’s only a step 
through a sunny month or so, from the 
crops in the fields, to the Receiving 
Teller’s Window. 



© 



T ONCE had the fool idea that all I had 
to do, after the bank was built, was 
to sit tight at my desk, and wait — the 
money would roll in, on it’s own milling. 
The waiting was all right — I did that 
part very professionally. But some- 
thing got in the way of the dollars. 
They turned over on their sides before 
they ever reached Main Street. Purty 
soon, I discovered that a Bank is not 
essentially different from, say, a store. 
You must CREATE customers. Polished 
brass fixtures and white marble writing 
desks will NOT do it. The PER- 



SONAL equation enters in powerful 
strong. I started out with fifty thou- 
sand dollar ideals and ended by scratch- 
ing like sixty to get five-dollar savings 
accounts started. 



A BANKER has the women folks to 
thank for a fair share of his pros- 
perity. Right in my home town I rec- 
ollect th’ case of Billy Martin. Billy 
owned a fine diversified farm on the out- 
skirts of town. He made money easy — 
but he spent it a darn sight easier. In 
fact, next to setting out young fruit 
trees, there was nothing Billy liked to 
do better than get rid of his earnings. 
One June, Billy and his wife went to a 
big Convention. It was an expensive 
affair, and the fourth day, when far 
from home and friends, Billy discovered 
two things. One was that his money 
had run out; second, that he had noth- 
ing in reserve. That was always th’ way 




“She had two thousand dollars saved up In tbs 
home institution, which they sent for. Billy couldn't 
believe it at first.” 



he had lived. And, just in the midst of 
th’ muddle, Billy’s wife hauled out a 
Bank Book. She had two thousand dol- 
lars saved up in the home institution. 
Billy couldn’t believe it at first. 
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“Where’d ye manage to git all that, 
Marthy?” he asked. 

“Been savin’ it, a dollar or so a week,” 
the wife answered. 

“Gee ! I didn’t know th’ durncd stuff 
counted up as fast as that!” Billy cried, 
his eyes dancin’ — “lemme fifty, Marthy, 
and I’ll pay it back when we git home.” 

And when the chap landed back in his 
own county, he lived up to his promise. 
That Convention experience had set him 
to thinkin’, but it was Marthy as had 
wound up th’ spring. 



morning a quiet, unassuming lit- 
tle lady, well past middle-age, 
drifted into the bank. Our Paying 
Teller had never seen her before, but 
she had the sort of a bit o’ paper you 
can’t afford to question. As she shoved 
it across th’ counter, th’ Teller noticed 
that her black silk waist was sort of 
shabby, and her hat a last year model. 
There was nothing modern about her, 
with th’ possible exception of th’ quick, 
sharp way she had of speaking. 

“I want you to attend to this 
QUICK,” says she. 

“Very well. Madam,” says the Payin’ 
Teller, just a little flustered by her 
tone. 

“And I W’ant nice new bills,” she goes 
on. 

“I’m afraid I can’t give ’em to you, 
Madam,” replies the Payin’ Teller. He 
was as short in his speech an’ way of 
talkin’ as th’ back hair of a crocodile. 

“Why?” she insists. 

“Well — we can’t be bothered with it,” 
answers the monkey of a Teller. 

The Little Old Lady in the faded 
dress turned on her heel and flounced 
off, without taking it either way. At 
ten, the next morning, I was informed 
that the Second National, across the 
street, had just nabbed a new depositor 
— a sixty-five thousand dollar plum. It 
w^s-some new Manufacturer lately set- 
tled in th’ section. 

The Little Lady was his wife. 



“Think it over. W r hen I put men in 
my bank nowadays, you can better bet 
I learn whether they’re ALWAYS po- 
lite and considerate FUST.” 



J LEND money to all sorts of men 
around mv section. Most of them 
I know' as well as I know myself. 
But if two come at me at the same time 
and money is short, the feller that w’ants 
to buy MACHINERY, gets HIS with- 
out waiting. 






/^\NE of the first things a Banking 
man ought to learn by heart, is the 
handling of delinquents. If there’s one 
feller on this earth I treat a leetle bet- 
ter than another, it’s the chap what has 
fallen behind. W r hen you see a man 
come into your bank, holdin’ his head 
down — step right up to him, slap him 
on the back and say: “Howdy, Ol’ Man. 
Things ain’t goin’ jest right, eh? What 
of it. I run agin them snags MY- 
SELF. Sit down and let’s talk it over 
— and, say — Mr. Man — if you are in a 
bad way and can’t take up that note this 
w eek, there’s no good of your avoiding 
the issue — of feeling ASHAMED about 
it. We’ll tide things over some way.” 
That type of talk does more for a down- 
and-outer than reprimand or inexorable 
firmness. It’s ten to one your man goes 
back and has his mule hitched to a plow 
before th’ echo of what you’ve told him 
has died out. 



T LIKE to feel that the folks in my lit- 
**■ tie village look upon our institution 
as a sort of bulwark, against which the 
rough weather may break and beat in 
times of financial stress. So we built 
our two-story brick structure right in 
the middle of things — right within 
sights of mills and factories, and stores 
and the Court House. If Hard Times 
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come swooping down Main Street, it 
will hit our bank FIRST. We’ve 
planted shade trees out in front and a 




•When you see h man eotne into your liank hold in' 
his head down, atop right up to him. slap him on the 
hark and aay * Howdy Ol’ Man. Things ain’t goln’ 
Jiat right, eh t What of it. I run agin them anags 
inyaelf. Sit down and lets talk it over.” 

strip of bright green grass and in one 
of the windows some geraniums are 
growin*. All signs of sunny optimism, 
} r ou know. Just when th’ community 
gets an idea that things are going to 
the tarnation bow-wows generally, we 
sprinkle our lawn and flowers and all 
start smiling at once the minute we see 
a citizen pass the door. Has it i 
psychological effect? Well, rather. 
It’s mighty hard for a fellow to keep 
on with the blues when you smile it out 
of him. 



Bank is proving the “Bread- 
winner” for more than one little 
family hereabouts. See that hill up 
yonder? See that white house standing 
sturdy-like under the oaks and willows 
— th’ place with the rose garden? 
Widow Franklin lives there. When her 
old man died, he left no more than 
enough to invest quietly. The house was 
mortgaged and things generally weren’t 
as bright as they might be. The 
widow came down to talk it over with 
us. We advised her — helped her — in- 
vested her money for her. That was 
five years ago only, but now the mort- 
gage is off the house and the willows 




■‘We ndviaeil her— helped her— invented her money 
for her. That was live years ago only, hut now the 
mortgage is off the farm and she's comfortable for 
life.” 

ana the little rose garden and she’s com- 
fortable for life. A bank fails to live 
up to its finest, biggest, most useful 
ideals if it doesn't strew the years with 
that sort of thing. 
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American Bankers Association 



Forty-first Annual Convention at Seattle 




James K. Lynch 

NEWLY-ELECTED PRESIDENT AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION; VICE-PRESIDENT 
FIRST NATIONAL RANK, SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. 



M EMBERS of the American 
Bankers Association to the 
number of several thousand as- 
sembled in Seattle, Washington, on 
September 6 for the forty-first aunual 



convention of the association, the meet- 
ings concluding on September 10. 

Both officially and from the bankers 
of Seattle, the convention was given a 
warm welcome, and the elaborate pro- 

r.n» 
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W. A. Law 

RETIRING -PRESIDENT AMERICAN BANKERS ASSOCIATION; PRESIDENT FIRST 
NATIONAL BANK, PHILADELPHIA, l»A. 



gram of entertainments already pub- 
lished in The Bankers Magazine was 
carried out to the great enjoyment and 
delight of the visitors. 

The annual address of President 



William A. Law and the address of 
ex-President William H. Taft were 
notable features of the convention. 

Secretary Farnsworth’s annual re- 
port showed a membership of 15,010, a 
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gain of 290 in the past year, and the 
largest total membership ever reported. 

Resolutions were adopted favoring 
military preparedness on the part of 
the United States. 

Election of officers resulted in the 
choice of James K. Lynch, vice-presi- 
dent of the First National Bank, San 
Francisco, for president, and P. W. 
Goebel, president Commercial National 



Bank, Kansas City, Mo., for vice-presi- 
dent. 

Next year’s convention will meet at 
Kansas City, the date to be fixed here- 
after. 

[Owing to the late date at which a 
report of the convention was received, 
more extended mention of the proceed- 
ings is necessarily deferred until No- 
vember.] 




New Counterfeits 



$5 National Bank Note. — On the 
First National Bank of Omaha, 111.; 
check letter “A”; series of 1902-8; J. 
C. Napier, Register of the Treasury; 
Lee MeClung, Treasurer of the United 
States; portrait of Benjamin Harrison; 
charter number 10291 ; bank number 
855; treasury number E35496B. 

This counterfeit is printed from 
crudely etched plates on two pieces of 
paper, between which silk threads have 
been distributed. It is very poor, and 
undoubtedly was made by the same per- 
son who made the counterfeit $5 on the 
United States National Bank of Owens- 
boro, Kv., described in our circular let- 
ter No. 389, dated June 25, 1915. 

$2 Silver Certificate. — Series of 
1899. This counterfeit appears to be 
from wood-cut plates, and is so poor as 
to be unworthy of detailed description. 
It bears no check letter, and the desig- 
nations “Register of the Treasury” and 
“Treasurer of the United States” are 
omitted. 

$5 Silver Certificate (Indian Head). 
— Series of 1899; check letter “B”; 
no face-plate number; J. C. Napier, 
Register of the Treasury; Lee Mc- 
Clung, Treasurer of the United States. 

$10 Federal Reserve Note. — On the 
Federal Reserve Bank of New York; 
check letter “C”; John Burke, Treas- 



urer of the United States; VV. G. Mc- 
Adoo, Secretary of the Treasury; por- 
trait of Jackson. 

These two counterfeits are printed 
from poorly executed zinc-etched 
plates. The $5 bill has neither the silk 
threads nor imitation of them. The $10 
counterfeit has red and blue ink lines 
to imitate the fiber. Neither of the 
counterfeits should deceive persons ac- 
customed to handling bills. 

The makers of the counterfeit $5 sil- 
ver certificate were arrested in Chicago 
July 16, and more than $10,000 of the 
counterfeit notes, together with the 
plates and apparatus, were seized. 

$5 Silver Certificate (Indian Head). 
— Series of 1899; check letter “C”; 
face plate number 99 ; back plate num- 
ber missing; Gabe E. Parker, Register 
of the Treasury; John Burke, Treas- 
urer of the United States; serial num- 
ber Ml 9364-943. 

This counterfeit is printed from 
photomechanical plates, on two pieces 
of paper, the fiber being imitated by 
pen marks. The large “V” and serial 
numbers on face of note are of purplish 
cast, while the color of the seal is light 
blue. The lathe work on the face and 
back of note is poor. It should be read- 
ily detected by ordinarily careful hand- 
lers of money. 
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LEADING GASES OF THE MONTH 



Savings Bank Deposit 

New York. 

Joint Account — Transfer Tax — Tenan- 
cy in Common — Trusts — Gift . 

Surrogates Court, Saratoga County, March, 
1915. 

IX RE REED'S ESTATE. 

Where a savings bank deposit of $3,000, 
made in 1908, in the name of R., the de- 
cedent, and a niece, was expressly stated to 
be a joint account, with right of survivor- 
ship, payable to either or the survivor, the 
transaction was within Laws 1914, c. 309. 
Sec. 249, suhd. 3, providing what deposits 
shall become the property of persons as joint 
tenants, and the ownership of the whole de- 
posit did not vest in the niece until she be- 
came the survivor at the death of decedent; 
and hence the deposit was subject to a trans- 
fer tax under Tax Law (Consol. Laws, e. 
60) See. 220, imposing such tax on a trans- 
fer made of property to take effect at or 
after the grantor’s death. (From 164 X. Y. 
Supp.) 

TN the matter of the estate of Jane H. 

Reed, deceased. Proceeding to de- 
termine transfer tax questions in rela- 
tion to certain savings bank deposits. 
Decreed according to opinion. 

STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION. 

/"\STRANDER, S. This is a pro- 
ceeding to determine transfer tax 
questions in relation to certain savings 
bank deposits. Deceased died at the 
town of Malta, September 29, 1914. On 



July 6, 1908, she deposited in the Al- 
bany Savings Bank $3,000; the deposit 
standing: 

“Albany Savings Bank in Account 
with Mrs. Jane H. Reed and Jennie C. 
Gray, Her Niece. Joint account with 
right of survivorship, payable to either 
creditor or to survivor/' 

January 10, 1910, she deposited $3,- 
000 in the National Savings Bank of 
Albany, the account being entered in 
the name of said bank “In Account with 
Mrs. J. H. Reed or Mrs. Sarah M. 
Clute, Her Sister." On October 6, 
1910, she deposited $3,000 in the Al- 
bany County Savings Bank “in Trust 
for Her Nephew Fred S. Clute." On 
July 8, 1911, she deposited $3,000 in 
the Albany County Savings Institution 
in the name of “Mary J. Reed in Trust 
for Dow S. Clute." Jane H. Reed and 
Mary J. Reed are conceded to be the 
same person. 

Section 220 of the Tax Law, in rela- 
tion to transfer tax, provides that a tax 
be imposed upon the transfer of prop- 
erty “by deed, grant, bargain, sale or 
gift made in contemplation of the 
grantor, vendor or donor, or intended to 
take effect in possession or enjoyment 
at or after such death." The last of 
these deposits was made over three 
years before Mrs. Reed’s death, and no 
facts are shown warranting the infer- 
ence that any of them were made in con- 
templation of her death, within the 
meaning of those words as defined by 
the courts. 

The next inquiry is wdiether the trans- 
fers to the various beneficiaries, under 
the circumstances, were intended to 
take effect in possession or enjoyment 
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at or after her death. The various de- 
posits will be considered separately. 

It appears from the affidavits filed 
that, shortly after the deposit of July 
8th, decedent informed Mrs. Gray that 
she had made the same, the amount of 
it, and the manner in which she had de- 
posited the money, and showed the pass- 
book to Mrs. Gray. This deposit, it 
will be noted, was defined in the pass- 
book as a “joint account with right of 
survivorship, payable to either creditor 
or survivor.*' This brings it within the 
provisions of chapter 369, Laws of 
1914, section 249, subdivision 3, which 
declares that such a deposit “shall be- 
come the property of such persons as 
joint tenants.** The provision has been 
in force since 1907, prior to this de- 
posit. 

In Bonnet vs. Mollov, 153 App. Div. 
73, it was said that, if the moneys de- 
posited in form similar to Mrs. Gray 
had been so deposited after this enact- 
ment, there could be no question but 
that the survivor would be entitled to 
the fund. Prior to this enactment there 
had been frequent difficulty in ascer- 
taining the intentions of the parties in 
such case in respect to joint tenancy, 
and there had been great reluctance to 
find that the depositor intended to cre- 
ate such joint tenancy of the fund with 
a right of survivorship except upon 
very clear and cogent evidence. But the 
latter part of said section 249, as 
amended in 1914, provides that the de- 
posit in such form shall be conclusive 
evidence of the intention of both parties 
to vest the title to such deposit and all 
additions in the survivor. 

In this case we have not only the stat- 
utory declaration, but very clear expres- 
sion of the intent of all the parties to 
the contract. In most of the recorded 
cases the controversy has been with ref- 
erence to the ownership of the fund 
after the death had occurred, wdiile ad- 
judication as to when the complete own- 
ership finally vested for purposes of the 
Transfer Tax Law has not been com- 
mon. It will be further noted that these 
joint tenancies in personal property, 
which it is conceded may exist, are not 



UNIVFn&jTY 1 



of the same quality as estates by the en- 
tirety in lands, which can exist only be- 
tween husband and wife, who are in such 
case considered in law as one and the 
same person. 

In Matter of Pitou, 79 Misc. Rep. 
385, 140 N. Y. Supp. 919, Surrogate 
Ketcham held that even in case of joint 
tenancy the survivor became the owner 
of his associate’s part because his asso- 
ciate died, and when he died, and that 
the transfer of such part was “intended 
to take effect in possession or enjoy- 
ment** upon the death of such tenant 
and was taxable. Judge Kent, in his 
Commentaries (volume 4, p. 360) says 
the w T hole estate or interest held in joint 
tenancy, whether it was an estate in fee, 
or for life, or for years, or was a per- 
sonal chattel, passed to the last survivor 
and vested in him absolutely. It passed 
to him free and exempt from all charges 
made by the deceased cotenant. 

The consequence of this doctrine is 
that a joint tenant cannot devise his 
interest in the land ; for the devise does 
not take effect until after the death of 
the devisor, and the claim of the sur- 
viving tenant arises in the same instant 
as that of the devisee and is preferred. 
It will be noted that the addition to 
section 249 of the Banking Law above 
noted provides that in such case it is to 
be conclusively inferred that both par- 
ties intended to vest the title in the 
survivor . Until the death of one there 
can be no survivor, and consequently no 
complete vesting of title or “taking ef- 
fect in possession or enjoyment.** 

The moneys were originally Mrs. 
Reed's. What she gave to Mrs. Gray 
was not an immediate and absolute 
right to all the money, but a right to the 
whole of it in case she became the sur- 
vivor, and subject to a right in each to 
draw the whole deposit during their 
joint lives. The full and complete own- 
ership of the whole was not intended to 
vest in Mrs. Gray until she became the 
survivor at the death of Mrs. Reed. 
This deposit is therefore taxable. 

As to the deposit for Mrs. Clute: It 
appears that shortly after the deposit in 
January, 1910, the deceased informed 
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Mrs. Clute that she had deposited said 
moneys in the form set forth, and 
showed her sister, Mrs. Clute, the pass- 
book containing said account. This de- 
posit, made to Mrs. Reed or Mrs. Clute, 
is of the same effect as if made to Mrs. 
Reed and her sister. Clary vs. Fitz- 
gerald, 155 App. Div. 659. In this case 
of Mrs. Clute, there is no word in re- 
lation to a trust or survivorship in the 
form of this deposit, nor is it in form 
to be deemed a joint tenancy under 
section 249 of the Banking Law above 
quoted, since it is not in terms to be 
paid to the survivor. The fact that 
Mrs. Reed, showed the book to her sis- 
ter in this form does not show any in- 
tention with regard to it other than its 
form would indicate. 

In Corcoran vs. Hotaling, 164 App. 
Div. 75, it was held that a deposit in 
this form was not inconsistent with an 
intention to create a joint tenancy in 
the fund where there was sufficient 
proof of such intention, but in this case 
at bar no such intention appears outside 
of the words on the bank book. These 
words import a gift iter vivos of one- 
half of the fund, thus creating a ten- 
acy in common. This leads to the con- 
clusion that one-half of this fund is tax- 
able. 

The deposit made in trust for Fred 
S. Clute by the deceased seems to fall 
within the rule of Matter of Totten, 179 
N. Y. 112, Matter of Pierce, 132 App. 
Div. 469, Stockert vs. Dry Dock Sav- 
ings Institution, 155 App. Div. 123, 
and Hessen vs. McKinley, 155 App. 
Div. 496, where it was held that when 
notice of the trust form of the deposit 
was given to the beneficiary the trust 
became irrevocable. The transaction 
amounted to a gift inter vivos, the title 
passed at the time, and the deposit was 
not taxable. 

Concerning the Dow S. Clute deposit: 
Very soon after making the deposit Mrs. 
Reed showed the book to Dow, who was 
an infant, and to his father, and told 
them that she intended it to be for his 
benefit, and “that it was and was to be 
his and to belong to him.” If, as she 
expressed her intentions, “it was his” 
when she showed him the passbook, his 



ownership was not postponed, and there 
seems to be every element required for a 
gift inter vivos. This was, then, a pres- 
ent transfer, and was not taxable. 

The question of exemption from tax- 
ation of any of these matters by reason 
of relationship of the beneficiary to the 
deceased, or by reason of the amount 
passing to the beneficiary, is not consid- 
ered in this opinion, but will be deter- 
mined upon the adjustment of the tax. 

Decreed accordingly. 

154 N. Y. Supp. 247. 

© 

Gift of Savings Bank Book 

New Jersey. 

Savings Bank Deposit — Gift — Delivery 

Joint Account . 

Court of Chancery of New Jersev, April 1-2* 
1915. 

IAING VS. DUHAND ET AL. 

The delivery of a savings bank book with 
intent to make a gift transfers title to the 
fund. 

ILL by Wallace I. Laing against 
Frank Durand and others, to de- 
cide ownership of a bank deposit. De- 
cree for complinant. 

STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION. 

ACKES, V. C. This litigation in- 
volves the ownership of a bank de- 
posit of $783.05, which the complainant 
claims by a gift inter vivos. The fund 
is on deposit in the “special inter- 
est department” or savings account of 
the Asburv Park & Ocean Grove Bank, 
in the name of “E. Laing or Sarah Em- 
ily Laing.” The rules and regula- 
tions for depositing and withdrawing 
moneys are printed in the passbook, the 
sixth one of which reads: 

“No deposit can be received or pay- 
ment made under any pretense what- 
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ever, unless the depositor produces 
either his or her book at the counter 
of the bank.” 

There seems to be no requirement for 
a draft in making withdrawals. Depos- 
its and withdrawals are entered in the 
passbook as they are made. 

The gift, it is claimed, was made by 
the delivery of the passbook, with dona- 
tive intention. It is regarded as the set- 
tled law of this state that the delivery 
of a savings bank passbook, without 
more, with intent to make a gift of the 
deposit, carries with it the fund. Van 
Wagenen vs. Bonnot, 72 N. J. Eq. 143, 
concurred in by the Court of Appeals 
74 N. J. Eq. 843; Cook vs. Lum, 55 N. 
J. Law, 373; Ridden vs. Thrall, 125 
N. Y. 572. 

The undisputed facts in the case are: 
The donor, Sarah Emily Laing, was the 
mother of the complainant. At her re- 
quest, in 1905, he took his family, con- 
sisting of wife and son, to live with his 
parents at Asbury Park, where they 
made their home until the mother died, 
in July, 1913. The father predeceased 
the mother some nine months. The par- 
ents were old and needed the help and 
comfort of the son and his wife. The 
mother at all times managed her house- 
hold, the son’s wife doing the house 
work, while the son paid $4 a week for 
his board The mother had been ailing 
for a year, and, realizing that her days 
were few, she, four months before her 
death, sent for her lawyer, Mr. Durand, 
the administrator defendant in this 
case, and had him prepare a deed con- 
veying the homestead and the furniture 
in it to the complainant, and a testa- 
ment by which she gave the rest of her 
estate to her daughter and the com- 
plainant’s son by a first wife, in equal 
shares. 

The deed was sent for record, and 
upon its return, about a month after- 
wards, and the next night after the 
postman left it, the mother called her 
daughter-in-law upstairs to her room 
and said to her: “Minnie, get me that 

black skirt.’’ She took out of it a key 
and said: “Minnie, go over to my 

trunk and hand me over than tin box 



in there.” She unlocked the box, leav- 
ing the key in it, took out the deed, 
and said: “Minnie, I give this property, 
all the furniture and things in it,” to 
the complainant. She then took out of 
the tin box the bank passbook and said : 
“This bank book and the money that 
is in the Ocean Grove & Asbury Park 
Bank I want Wallace (the complain- 
ant) to have. I know he hasn’t any 
money, and he will need it.” She then 
put the deed and bank book back in the 
tin box, closed the lid, and handed it 
to the daughter-in-law, saying: “Give 
this to Wallie.” 

The daughter-in-law took the box to 
her room, and upon her husband’s re- 
turn she handed it to him and told him 
what his mother had said. He looked 
the contents over, and the next morn- 
ing, when his mother came down to 
breakfast, he thanked her for the deed 
and bank book, and she said: “Take 

good care of those things and make 
good use of the money, for that is all 
you are going to get.” The box and 
contents ever after that remained in 
the possession of the complainant, the 
wife storing it in her shirtwaist box in 
her room. The proof of the ceremony 
attending the gift rests solely upon the 
testimony of the complainant's wife, 
it is true; but when taken in connec- 
tion with corroborating circumstances 
in the case, it is entirely satisfactory 
and convincing and meets all of the 
requirements of the law for the making 
of a valid gift. Stevenson vs. Earl, 65 
N. J. Eq. 

To a woman confidant, a disinterest- 
ed witness, the donor said that sh£ f 
knew she had not long to stay here: 
that she had not settled her personal 
affairs, and she could not die and feel 
that she had left her son and her grand- 
son Harold unprotected ; that she 
wanted to be just with all parties and 
did not want a legal contest afterwards. 
To this lady, who was visiting the 
donor, she said: “I want Wallie to have 
the property (the homestead) and the 
bank book. He has no money to start 
with.” 

The following day the witness was 
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taken upstairs, when the donor took 
out of her closet a sealskin coat and 
said: “I want my daughter-in-law, 

Minnie, to have this, and the clothes. 
She has been a good daughter to me, 
and I want to repay her. I couldn't 
have kept house without her, and I 
want her to have these things. 0 She 
then went to her trunk, unlocked it 
with a key, picked up numerous articles 
that she wanted disposed of to different 
ones, and from the bottom of the trunk 
she took her tin box. She opened it 
with a key, and showed the witness the 
bank book in question, saying that she 
wanted it to go to her son Wallace, and 
that she wanted him to have the box 
and its contents. 

The witness then, at the request of 
the donor, went for Mr. Durand, who 
came and drew the will and the deed, 
as already stated. This testimony is 
very persuasive of a design to make a 
gift in the way it afterwards was made. 
We also have this: The donor was 

intent upon dividing her property 
equally between her two children, and 
the allegation in the bill is that the 
property devised and bequeathed to the 
daughter and grandson exceeds in 
value, considerably, the property given 
to the complainant. 

This is not denied, nor was there any 
proof to the contrary. There is noth- 
ing in the testimony indicating that 
influence was exerted upon the donor 
to make the gift; nor is there anything 
in the history of the case from whiclf 
undue influence may be presumed or in- 
ferred. It is conceded by the defend- 
ants that the donor, who was nearly 80 
years of age, was, up to the time of 
her death, possessed of all her mental 
faculties, and from the evidence in the 
case it is apparent that she was master 
of her own affairs to the last. 

The point is made that, because the 
bank book stood in the name of *'E. 
Laing or Sarah Emily Laing,” a gift 
of the fund could not be made; the 
argument being that Elden Laing, the 
donor's husband, was a common owner 
with the donor of the fund, and that his 
share thereof belonged to his estate. 
Elden Laing left a will, in which the 



donor was the sole legatee and execu- 
trix. She administered the estate, and 
it is to be assumed that she reduced 
whatever interest her testator had in 
the deposit to her own possession. 

I will advise a decree in favor of the 
complainant, without costs. 

98 Atlantic Rep. 884. 



Accommodation Paper 

Maine. 

Indorsement in Blank — Revocation of 
Indorsement — Surety — Extension 
of Time . 

Supreme Judicial Court of Maine, April 20, 
191*. 

FIRST NATION - AL BANK OF BOOTHBAY HARBOR 
VS. BLAKE, ET AL. 

One not a party, who signs his name on 
the back of a note in blank at its inception, 
and before it is negotiated, is an original 
promisor as to a bona fide holder before ma- 
turity. 



ACTION by the First National 
Bank of Boothbav Harbor against 
Fred C. Blake and others. Verdict for 
plaintiff against defendant Blake, and 
in favor of other defendants. On mo- 
tion by plaintiff to set aside verdict 
for defendants. Granted as to defend- 
ant Blossom. 



STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 

V 1NG, J. Action upon a promissory 
^ note, dated March 8, 1911, on four 
months, payable to the plaintiff’s order, 
signed by Fred C. Blake as maker, and 
indorsed by Thomas J. Blossom and 
Eugene Murray. The writ was dated 
December 18, 1913. The jury returned 
a verdict for the plaintiff against Blake 
for the amount due on the note, and a 
verdict in favor of the other defendants. 
The case is before us on plaintiff’s mo- 
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tion to set aside the verdict in favor of 
Blossom and Murray. 

It is the well-settled principle of law 
in this state that a person, not a party 
to the note, who signs his name upon the 
back of it in blank at its inception, and 
before it is negotiated, is an original 
promisor as to a bona fide holder of the 
note before maturity. Bradford vs. 
Prescott, 85 Me. 482; Banking Co. vs. 
Jones, 95 Me. 335. 

Both indorsers put their names on the 
back of this note at its inception, before 
it was delivered to the payee, and ac- 
cordingly the plaintiff bank, if it had no 
knowledge to the contrary, had a right 
to rely upon the note itself, and the 
presumption of law arising therefrom, 
that Blossom and Murray, whose names 
appeared upon the back of it, were 
original promisors. 

But Mr. Murray testified that, hav- 
ing learned things that changed his 
mind, he \Vent to the bank, before it had 
accepted the note, and told the acting 
cashier, Mr. Simpson, that he did not 
want to be indorser on that note, or on 
any other note for Mr. Blake, and that* 
Mr. Simpson promised him that the 
note would not be discounted. Mr. 
Simpson, on the other hand, denied that 
he had had any such conversation with 
Mr. Murray, and testified that the note 
was discounted by the bank in good 
faith, without any knowledge that Mr. 
Murray refused to be bound by his 
indorsement. If Mr. Murray notified 
the bank, before it accepted the note, 
that he revoked his indorsement, then 
he was not liable in this action. That 
was an issue of fact for the jury to 
determine, from the conflicting testi- 
mony and such other facts and circum- 
stances as the evidence disclosed. They 
saw and heard the witnesses, whose tes- 
timony was in conflict, and decided that 
contested issue in Mr. Murray’s favor. 
The court does not find from an exam- 
ination of the evidence that their de- 
cision on that issue was so manifestly 
erroneous that it ought to be set aside. 

There is no evidence in the case that 
Mr. Blossom revoked his indorsement 
or notified the bank, directly or indi- 
rectly, before it accepted the note, that 



he was unwilling to be bound thereby. 
Mr. Murray’s revocation of his own in- 
dorsement did not affect Mr. Blossom’s 
liability as indorser. The bank had 
the right to rely upon that, in the ab- 
sence of any knowledge to the contrary. 
It was a bona fide holder of the note as 
to him, and his liability to the bank was 
that of an original promisor of the note. 

But he contends that he was released 
from his liability to the plaintiff on 
account of an extension of time of pay- 
ment given to the maker of the note. 
We find no sufficient evidence to sup- 
port that contention. Assuming, al- 
though it does not affirmatively so ap- 
pear, that Mr. Blossom’s liability to the 
maker of the note was that of a surety, 
and that the bank had knowledge of 
that fact at the time of the alleged ex- 
tention, the evidence falls far short of 
showing any such a contract on the part 
of the bank with the maker of the note 
for an extension of time for its pay- 
ment as the law requires to absolve a 
surety from liability. It must be shown 
that the contract relied upon was a 
valid, enforceable one against the bank, 
founded on a sufficient consideration 
and the effect of which would be to give 
further and definite time to the maker 
of the note, without the consent of the 
surety. Berry vs. Pullen. 69 Me. 101. 

The evidence shows clearly that no 
payment whatever, either of principrJ 
or interest, was ever paid on the note 
by the maker or by any one else. From 
its maturity, July 8, 1911, the note re- 
mained in the bank overdue and wholly 
unpaid, notwithstanding the fruitless 
effort of the bank to have it paid or re- 
newed. May 13, 1912, the cashier of 
the bank wrote Mr. Murray, sending 
him a new note, signed by Blake, for 
$375, dated May 8, 1912, on four 
months, "to renew one due of his which 
you are an indorser on, of which he 
pays a little and the interest.” In ex- 
planation the cashier testified, that if 
the new note had been completed the 
maker was to pay $3 as the difference 
between the new note and the old ene, 
together with the back interest, and the 
discount on the new note. But the new 
note was not completed, Murray refused 
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to sign it. and nothing was paid on the 
old one, either of interest or principal. 
It continued overdue, and this action 
was brought upon it. 

The act of the cashier in trying to 
get that overdue note fixed up, in the 
manner indicated in that letter, is not 
sufficient evidence of such a contract on 
the part of the bank to extend the time 
of payment of the note as would ab- 
solve the indorser, Blossom, from his 
liability to the bank. It was a justi r 
fiable, though fruitless, effort to get the 
old note paid by some cash from the 
maker and a new note of the same par- 
ties. 

We fail to find any sufficient evidence 
in the case to support the verdict in 
Mr. Blossom’s favor. It is manifestly 
wrong, and should not be permitted to 
stand. The conclusion of the court 
therefore is that the verdict in favor of 
Eugene Murray is not to be disturbed, 
but the verdict in favor of Thomas J. 
Blossom is to be set aside, and a new 
trial granted the plaintiff as to him 
only. 

98 Atlantic Rep. 840. 



Collections 

Vermont. 

Title to Deposit — Right to Charge 
Back — Draft for Deposit and 
Collection . 

Supreme Court of Vermont, May 15, 1915. 

WALKER vs. D. W. RANI.ETT CO. ET. AI.. 

Where there is a general deposit of a draft 
indorsed in blank, or made payable to a hank 
and placed to the drawer’s credit, subject to 
check before collection, the presumption is 
lhat the parties intended that the title should 
pass ; but such presumption is rebuttable, the 
parties inferential intention yielding to their 
real intention, if shown, the question depend- 
ing upon the particular facts. The fact that 
a bank has a right, upon failure of collection 
on a deposited draft, to charge back to thi? 
depositor’s account advancements made on 
the strength of it, being generally recog- 
nized where title has passed, is not con- 
trolling on the question of whether title did 
pass. 



A CTION by Walker & Brock against 
*** the D. W. Ranlett Co., the Citi- 
zens’ Savings Bank & Trust Co., trus- 
tee, and the First National Bank of 
Boston, claimant. Judgment on the 
commissioner’s report holding the trus- 
tee liable, and such trustee and the 
claimant except. Judgment as to the 
trustee and the claimant reversed, and 
judgment entered that the trustee is not 
chargeable, and that the claimant is en- 
titled to the funds in controversy. 



STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION. 

r V 'AY LOR, J. The case is here on 
exceptions by the trustee and 
claimant to the judgment of the county 
court holding the trustee liable on the 
commissioner’s report. The trustee,, 
the Citizens’ Savings Bank & Trust Co. 
of St. Johnsbury, Vt., having filed a 
disclosure denying liability, and the 
First National Bank of Boston, Mass. r 
having entered as claimant, a commis- 
sioner was appointed under the statute 
to take the disclosure of the trustee. 
The commissioner has found and re- 
ported the following facts: 

The plaintiffs are grain dealers do- 
ing business at West Barnet, Vt. The 
defendant, a corporation having its 
principal office at Boston, Mass., con- 
ducts a grain brokerage business. Prior 
to September 9, 1912, the plaintiffs or- 
dered a car load of corn from the de- 
fendant. On September 9, 1912, the 
defendant made an “arrival” draft on 
the plaintiffs for $751.25, the price of 
the corn, payable to the order of the 
First National Bank of Boston, Mass. 
To this draft was attached the order 
bill of lading covering the shipment of 
corn. On the same day the defendant 
deposited the draft at the claimant 
bank. As shown by the exhibits at- 
tached to the report, this draft was one 
of the 10 drafts, aggregating $11.- 
218.97. deposited that day by the de- 
fendant. 

The draft was indorsed by the claim- 
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ant, payable to the order of any bank, 
banker, or trust company, and with the 
attached bill of lading was forwarded 
to the trustee for collection. On the ar- 
rival of the shipment the plaintiffs paid 
the draft and immediately brought this 
suit against the defendant and trustee 
the Citizens’ Savings Bank & Trust Co. 

The commissioner reports that the 
defendant was a regular customer of 
the claimant bank; that the draft was 
delivered to the claimant in the ordi- 
nary course of business and for collec- 
tion; that the amount of said draft, less 
exchange, was immediately credited to 
the defendant in his general account, 
subject to check; that on the day of 
the deposit of said draft the defendant, 
by checks, reduced its general account 
therein to $700; that the relation of 
claimant and defendant permitted the 
defendant, in the usual course of busi- 
ness, to draw checks against drafts so 
deposited in anticipation of their col- 
lection ; that the arrangement with the 
defendant was such that claimant was 
to charge interest on the amount of the 
draft at the end of the month for the 
time the draft was outstanding, and. 
upon failure to make collection of said 
draft, to charge it up to the defendant’s 
account. 

The commissioner also reports that 
no account was charged, and the draft 
was not purchased by the claimant, “un- 
less the transaction as stated imply a 
purchase,’’ and that claimant’s title to 
and rights in said draft, and the pro- 
ceeds thereof, are “only such as are im- 
puted by law from the nature of the 
entire transaction.” The concluding 
paragraph of the report is as follows: 

“I find that, upon payment of said 
draft by plaintiff to trustee, as afore- 
said, the trustee thereupon became 
debtor to claimant for the amount of 
said payment ($751.25); that defend- 
ant had no title or interest therein upon 
which it could have based suit against 
trustee. I find that the trustee ought 
to be discharged and the claim of the 
First National Bank of Boston, as 
claimant, ought to be allowed.” 

The county court accepted the report 



of the commissioner, and rendered judg- 
ment thereon “that the funds in the 
hands of the trustee are funds of the 
defendant,” and held the trustee 
chargeable. Did the court below err 
in its judgment on the report?* The 
judgment does not follow, but disre- 
gards, the decision of the commissioner. 
We do not deem it necessary to con- 
sider how r far the conclusions of the 
commissioner are controlling when the 
report is accepted, as the case can be 
disposed of without reference to his de- 
cision. 

By the decided weight of authority, i 
deposit by a general depositor of a 
draft indorsed in blank, or made pay- 
able to the bank where deposited and 
placed to his credit subject to check, 
prima facie passes the title to the draft 
and creates the relation of debtor and 
creditor. Burton vs. United States, 19(5 
U. S. 283; Metropolitan Nat. Bk. 
vs. Merchants’ Nat. Bk., 182 111. 367; 
Metropolitan Nat. Bk. vs. Loyd , 90 
N. V. 530; Taft vs. Quinsigamond Nat. 
Bk., 172 Mass. 363, 52 N. E. 387; Aebi 
vs. Bank of Evansville, 121 Wis. 73; 
Downey vs. Nat. Ex. Ban, 52 Ind. 
App. 672. Thus, nothing to the contrary 
appearing, the presumption in those 
circumstances is that the parties in- 
tended that the title to the draft should 
pass; but the presumption is rebuttable, 
and their apparent purpose will yield to 
their real intention, if shown. The 
question must necessarily depend upon 
the facts of the particular case. If the 
parties intend that the paper shall be 
treated as cash, the title passes imme- 
diately upon receipt of the deposit. On 
the other hand, if it is intended that 
the bank shall not be responsible ex- 
cept as agent for collection, title re- 
mains in the depositor. See note 86 
Am. St. Rep. 775, and cases cited; also 
3 R. C. L. 521, where the leading cases 
on the subject of title to checks and 
drafts deposited are digested. 

The commissioner has not expressly 
found on the question of intention. The 
report is silent on that subject, except 
that his decision negatives any infer- 
ence drawn by him to rebut the pre- 
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sumption that title to the draft passed 
to the claimant. Will this court pre- 
sume, in aid of the judgment below, 
that the county court inferred as a fact 
an intention of the parties that the title 
should not pass ? The rule is that when 
the court below sends up its decision, 
accompanied only by the report on 
which it was based, this court only pre- 
sumes in aid of its judgment that it in- 
ferred such facts from the report as on 
examination it can see that the county 
court ought to have inferred. It is not 
sufficient that the facts reported have 
some tendency to establish the required 
fact. An inference which this court will 
presume must be a fair and legitimate 
conclusion arising from the facts re- 
ported. Pratt vs. Page et al., 32 Vt. 13. 

The deposit by the defendant, a gen- 
eral depositor, of the draft, made pay- 
able to the claimant, and immediately 
placed to the credit of the defendant 
subject to its checks, prima facie passed 
title to the claimant. It remains to con- 
sider whether there is anything in the 
report, construed in the light of all the 
findings, that fairly tends to negative 
this presumption, from which the 
county court ought to have made such 
an inference. 

The finding that no discount was 
charged when the draft was deposited 
is of no more force to rebut the pre- 
sumption, in view of the finding that 
interest was to be charged at the end 
of the month on the amount of the draft 
for the time that elapsed before judg- 
ment. The maturity of the draft de- 
pended upon the arrival of the ship- 
ment at its destination. Its time to run 
could not be ascertained in advance. 
The arrangement for interest may well 
have been in line of discount; at least, 
it was entirely consistent with an inten- 
tion that title to the draft should pass 
to the claimant. 

The statement that the draft was not 
purchased by the defendant “unless the 
transaction as stated imply a purchase/’ 
and that claimant’s title to and rights 
in said draft and the proceeds thereof 
are “only such as are imputed by law 
from the nature of the entire transac- 
tion.” is equivalent to a statement that 



there was no direct evidence upon the 
question of title, or no evidence from 
which the commissioner could find an 
express intention. This statement does 
not affect the presumption as to title. 

The statement that the draft was de- 
livered to the claimant for collection, 
taken in connection with the other find- 
ings, does not justify the conclusion 
that it was intrusted to the bank for 
collection merely. It was made pay- 
able to the order of the bank; it was 
taken in the ordinary course of busi- 
ness from a general depositor; it was 
immediately credited to the general ac- 
count of the defendant, and became 
subject to its checks; it was apparently 
treated as a cash deposit; it was part 
of a large sum, made up wholly of 
drafts of a similar character deposited 
on the same day, against which checks 
aggregating practically the same 
amount were immediately drawn, reduc- 
ing the defendant’s balance of that day 
to a sum less than the amount of this 
particular draft. These facts are in- 
consistent with the idea that the bank 
received the draft as a mere agent for 
collection. It is apparent that the com- 
missioner did not use the phrase “for 
collection” in its strict technical sense. 

The finding that, in the event of fail- 
ure to collect the draft, the claimant 
was to charge it up to defendant’s ac- 
count, does not rebut the presumption 
that title to the draft and its proceeds 
was in the claimant, but was consistent 
with it. It was, or may well have been, 
simplv a method adopted by the bank 
to collect from the drawer in case the 
draft was dishonored. It was a circum- 
stance to be considered on the question 
of title; but the right to charge back, 
either by express agreement or custom 
of bankers, is generally recognized 
where title has passed, and so is not 
deemed controlling on that question. 
Burton vs. United States, 196 U. S. 
283; Brooks vs. Bigelow et al., 142 
Mass 6; American Tr. & Sav. Bank vs. 
Gueder & Paeschke Mfg. Co., 150 111. 
336. 

There being nothing in the report 
fairly and legitimately supporting a 
contrary inference, the presumption as 
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to the intention of the parties arising 
from the circumstances reported must 
prevail. It follows that the county court 
erred in its judgment on the report, and 
that the claimant is entitled to the funds 
in the hands of the trustee. 

We do not need to consider whether, 
if the draft had in fact been received 
by the claimant merely for collection, 
the fund could then have been reached 
as a credit of the defendant. The au- 
thorities, which are conflicting on this 
question, are reviewed in an extended 
note in 38 Am. St. Rep. 777. 

Judgment as to the trustee and 
claimant reversed; judgment that the 
trustee is not chargeable, that the claim- 
ant is entitled to the funds in contro- 
versy, and that the trustee and claim- 
ant recover costs 

93 At. Rep. 1054. 



Negotiability 

Nebraska. 

Provision in a Note for Discount — 
Sum Certain in Money. 

Supreme Court of Nebraska, April 16, 1915. 

FARMERS’ LOAN AND TRUST CO. OF IOWA CITY", 
I A., vs. PLANCK. 

The insertion of the words “a discount of 
six per cent, will be allowed if paid in full 
within fifteen days from date,” does not ren- 
der a promissory note non-negotiable. 



ACTION by the Farmers’ Loan & 
Trust Co. of Iowa City, Iowa, a 
corporation, against Walter Planck. 
From judgment for defendant, plaintiff 
appeals. Reversed and remanded. 

© 

STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION. 

*D0SE, J. This is an action on a 
promissory note for $587, dated 
August 30, 1909. The principal is pay- 



able in six installments, maturing at dif- 
ferent times within 13 months. The 
Equitable Manufacturing Co. is named 
as payee, and defendant is maker. By 
mesne assignments plaintiff, September 
1, 1909, became the holder of the note 
as collateral security for a loan. The 
instrument, when executed, was at- 
tached to a contract for the purchase of 
jewelry, and it was given for the price 
thereof. Under the terms of sale de- 
fendant was entitled to the possession 
of a piano to be given as a prize to the 
holder of the largest number of jewelry 
certificates issued by defendant to pur- 
chasers of goods from him. Plaintiff 
claims to be a holder of the note for 
value before maturity. In his answer 
defendant pleaded that the note was ob- 
tained by fraudulent representations; 
that he immediately rescinded the con- 
tract of purchase; and that he never 
received the jewelry or the piano. Upon 
a trial of the issues the district court 
directed a verdict in favor of defendant, 
and plaintiff appealed. 

Defendant contends that, under the 
rule in Bothell vs. Schweitzer. 84 Neb. 
271, the note in controversy is not ne- 
gotiable, and that even a bona fide hold- 
er cannot recover in an action thereon. 
When Planck signed the note it was at- 
tached to the order for goods to be 
shipped, but was separated therefrom 
bv a perforated line, above which were 
these words: “The installment note be- 
low to be attached by Equitable Mfg. 
Co.” 

The contract of sale also contained 
the following: 

“If goods are shipped, detach and 
credit my account with attached install- 
ment note, which I hereby give in pay- 
ment of this bill. If goods are not 
shipped, note is to be returned to me.” 

In the Bothell case the note was 
glued to the contract of sale, and was 
unlawfully detached. In the present 
case, when the goods were shipped, the 
note was detached according to agree- 
ment. The rule in the Bothell case is 
correct, but is inapplicable here. 

The note executed by defendant con- 
tained the following provision: 
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“A discount of six per cent, will be 
allowed, if paid in full within fifteen 
days from date.” 

Is the negotiability of the note thus 
destroyed? Under the statute an in- 
strument, to be negotiable, “must con- 
tain an unconditional promise or order 
to pay a sum certain in money.” Rev. 
St. 1913, Sec. 5319. The act of the 
Legislature defines what a “sum cer- 
tain” is. but does not mention discount. 
Rev. St. 1913, Sec. 5320. The authori- 
ties upon this point are in conflict. In 
the following cases it is held that such 
a note is non-negotiable : Fralick vs. 
Norton, 2 Mich. 130; Story vs. Lamb. 
52 Mich. 525; Way vs. Smith, Ilf 
Mass. 523; National Bank of Com- 
merce vs. Feeney, 9 S. D. 550; Farm- 
ers’ Loan and Trust Co. vs. McCoy & 
Spivey Bros., 32 Okl. 277. 

Story vs. Lamb, 52 Mich. 525, 18 N. 
W. 248, follows the holding in Lamb vs. 
Story. 45 Mich. 488, 8 N. W. 87. In 
Kirkwood vs. First National Bank, 40 
Neb. 484. this court said: 

“In Lamb vs. Story. 45 Mich. 488, it 
was held that the negotiability of a note 
payable on or before two years from 
date was destroyed by a memorandum 
attached, providing that if paid within 
one year there should be no interest, 
and that case is cited bv Mr. Daniel in 
support of a similar statement, and is 
the only authority cited. We are not 
satisfied with that doctrine. In Hope 
vs. Barker, 112 Mo. 338, the provision 
was ‘without interest thereon if paid at 
maturity; if not paid at maturity, to 
bear interest from date.* It was held 
that that provision did not destroy the 
negotiability of the note; the note on 
its face showing what should be paid at 
any particular time, and being therefore 
certain in its terms.” 

In Farmers’ Loan and Trust Co. vs. 
McCov & Spivey Bros. 32 Okl. 277, it 
is held that a provision in a note sim- 
ilar to the one now in controversy im- 
pairs its negotiability. This decision 
rests upon Randolph vs. Hudson, 12 
Okl. 516, and South Dakota cases there- 
in cited. 

In Randolph vs. Hudson. 12 Okl. 



516, it was held that a provision “with 
interest at the rate of twelve per cent, 
from date, if not paid at maturity,” de- 
stroyed the negotiable character of the 
note. This is contrary to Hope vs. 
Barker, 112 Mo. 338, cited with ap- 
proval in Kirkwood vs. First National 
Bank, 40 Neb. 484. 

Oklahoma also holds that a provision 
for an attorney’s fee, if the debt is not 
paid at maturity, renders the note non- 
negotiable. This is contrary to the 
holding in Stark vs. Olsen. 41 Neb. 616. 
and is inconsistent with the Negotiable 
Instruments Law. The Oklahoma cases 
were decided under local statutes in 
force when the notes were executed, and 
in the McCoy case the court says that 
it docs not decide what the result would 
be under the Negotiable Instruments 
Law subsequently adopted by that 
State. The Oklahoma decisions were 
rendered under the following statutory 
provisions : 

“A negotiable instrument must be 
made payable in money, only, and with- 
out any condition not certain of fulfill- 
ment” and “must not contain any other 
contract than such as is specified” in 
the statute. 

These provisions were adopted from 
South Dakota, and the Oklahoma cases 
follow the South Dakota construction. 

In National Bank of Commerce vs. 
Feeney, 12 S. D. 156, it is held that: 

“A stipulation for a discount of 
twelve per cent, if a note is paid before 
maturity renders it non-negotiable be- 
cause of the uncertainty as to the 
amount to be paid.” 

And the court quotes an earlier de- 
cision containing the following lan- 
guage : 

“While, in the opinion of the writer, 
a promissory note, otherwise unobjec- 
tionable, meets the requirements, and 
stands the test of negotiability, when 
there is no date at which the exact 
amount then due cannot be ascertained 
by inspection and computation, this 
court has placed itself in line with a 
class of authorities which require such a 
degree of certaintv that the exact 
amount to become due and payable at 
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any future time is clearly ascertainable 
at the date of the note, uninfluenced by 
any conditions not certain of fulfilment ; 
and the rule thus established must con- 
trol cases subsequently arising, where 
the facts are substantially the same/* 

The doctrine thus stated is in con- 
flict with some of the Nebraska decis- 
ions and with the Negotiable Instru- 
ments Law r . Kirkwood vs. First Na- 
tional Bank, 40 Neb. 484; Stark vs. 
Olsen, 44 Neb. 646; Fisher vs. O’Han- 
lon, 93 Neb. 529. 

In Loring vs. Anderson, 95 Minn. 
101, 103 N. W. 722, it is held that a 
note providing for a discount of six per 
cent., if the debt is paid on or before 
maturity, does not make the instrument 
non-negotiable, as the amount of the de- 
duction is readily ascertainable from the 
face of the paper. To the same effect 
is Harrison vs. Hunter (Tex. Civ. 
App.) 168 S. W. 1036. This is in har- 
mony with the statutory and the general 
rule that a note is negotiable, though 
payable on or before a certain date. 
Rev. St. 1913, Sec. 5322. The amount 
of the discount and the amount due on 
the note in controversy, if paid within 
fifteen days from date, are sums readily 
ascertainable. With the question of ne- 
gotiability determined in favor of plain- 
tiff, the peremptory instruction for de- 
fendant is erroneous. Whether plaintiff 
is a “holder in due course/' within the 
meaning of the statute, and whether 
there was fraud on the part of the orig- 
inal payee, are issues not determined on 
this appeal. The judgment of the dis- 
trict court is therefore reversed, and the 
cause remanded for further proceedings. 

Reversed and remanded. 

152 N. W. Ref. 300. 



Negotiability 

Mississippi. 

Trade Checks — Negotiable Instruments 
Supreme Court of Mississippi, June 14, 1915. 

OVETT LAND AND LUMBER CO. VS. WIMBERLY. 

A trade cheek rending “Good for $1.00 in 
merchandise” is not negotiable. 



^CTION by VV. B. Wimberly 
against the Ovett Land and Lum- 
ber Company. From judgment for 
plaintiff, defendant appeals. Reversed, 
and case dismissed. 



STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION. 

CTEVENS, J.: This action of debt 

was filed by appellee in one of the 
justice courts of Jones County against 
appellant, and on the trial of the appeal 
in the circuit court appellee, as plaintiff 
below, filed an amended declaration, the 
material portion of which charges that: 
“On the 10th of September, 1910, 
and at divers other times about said 
time, the exact dates of which are to 
plaintiff unknowm, the said defendant, 
the Ovett Land and Lumber Company, 
issued and delivered for value to certain 
and divers of its laborers and employes, 
the names of whom are to plaintiff un- 
known, certain and divers negotiable 
checks, obligations, and evidences of in- 
debtedness, whereby it, the said de- 
fendant, undertook and promised to pay 
to the bearer of each of said checks, ob- 
ligations, and evidences of debt the 
amount severally named in each in mer- 
chandise on demand. One of said 
checks is of the following tenor, to wit: 
‘Good for $1.00 in merchandise, void if 
transferred. Ovett Land and Lumber 
Co., Ovett, Miss., by M. M. Hull, Jr.' 
And each of said other checks are of 
like tenor, except as to the amount. 
* * * the total amount of all of said 
checks being $57.80. Each of said 
checks having been issued by said de- 
fendant for value as aforesaid were ne- 
gotiated, sold, and transferred to plain- 
tiff in due course, and whereby the said 
defendant became and was liable to pay 
plaintiff said sums on demand." 

The declaration further avers that: 
“Said defendant has hitherto wholly 
failed and refuses to pay the same. 
Wherefore a cause of action has accrued 
to plaintiff to demand said total sum of 
$57.80, with all interest and cost, for 
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which he sues and demands judgment/* 

The declaration or statement of the 
cause of action in the justice court 
charged that: 

“Plaintiff, being then and there in the 
mercantile business in the town of 
Ovett, * * * received and accepted 
from employes of the defandant Ovett 
Land and Lumber Company” the 
checks in question. 

The demand in the justice as well as 
in the circuit court is for a monetary 
judgment. 

A general demurrer was filed in the 
circuit court to the declaration, some 
of the grounds of which are as follows: 

“Said declaration shows that the 
checks sued on here were not issued by 
defendant to plaintiff, and that they 
were not negotiable/* “Said declara- 
tion fails to show that plaintiff is a bona 
fide holder for value.** “Said declara- 
tion shows that the plaintiff obtained 
said checks with the full knowledge that 
the same were void in his hands.** “Said 
declaration shows that said checks are 
payable only in merchandise, even in the 
hands of the original holder, and de- 
fendant here demands a judgment for 
money.’* “Said declaration does not 
show any obligation, either expressed or 
implied, on the part of defendant to pay 
plaintiff anything.” “Said instrument 
shows neither drawee, payee, place of 
payment, nor date.” “Said instrument 
shows no promise on the part of defend- 
ant to pay.” “Said declaration shows 
no obligation on the part of defendant.” 

The court overruled the demurrer, 
and appellant declining to plead fur- 
ther, judgment was entered for the full 
amount sued for, with costs. From this 
judgment appellant appeals, assigning 
as error the overruling of the demurrer 
and the rendition of judgment in the 
court below. 

Aside from any other question in the 
case, the so-called trade checks or docu- 
ments sued on are not within the law 
merchant, and cannot be classed, there- 
fore, as negotiable. They are invalid 
as special contracts in the hand of ap- 
pellee, for the reasons: First, the payee 
or second party to the contract is not 



stated; and, second, no consideration is 
expressed. Elliott on Contracts, vol. 1, 
par. 7. 

Furthermore, appellee has no assign- 
ment in writing of any one of these 
checks or of any claim attempted to be 
evidenced by them. Such assignment 
is necessary before appellee could in- 
voke the aid of our anti-commercial 
statute giving the assignee of a non- 
ncgotiable instrument the right to main- 
tain an action thereon. There is no 
privity of contract whatever between 
the parties to this suit, and, in our 
judgment, the declaration states no 
cause of action. It was error, there- 
fore, to overrule the demurrer. 

The judgment of the lower court is 
reversed and set aside, the demurrer 
sustained, and the cause dismissed. 

Reversed. 

68 S. W. Rep. 855. 



Replies to Law and Banking 
Questions 



Questions In Banking Law — submitted by sub- 
scribers — which may be of sufficient general 
Interest to warrant publication will be answered 
In this department. 



REFUSAL TO CASH CHECKS 



Editor Bankers Magazine. 

Sir: — Kindly give us an opinion on 
the following proposition. 

We had a question put to us today 
by a valued customer, a stock dealer 
transacting a large volume of business, 
living in a small town nearby where a 
bank was recently organized, with a 
capital of $10,000. Under the law 
they could lend him a thousand dollars. 
By a special meeting of the board they 
could lend him more. 

The gentleman in question borrows 
up to $5,000 and more at a time from 
this bank for the purchase of cattle, 
knowing that he can always get the 
money when he wants it. The bank in 
his home town above referred to. wants 
him to transact his business with them. 
Because of their not being able to 
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render him the accommodations he re- 
quests, he has refused to carry an 
account there. 

They are taking the position where 
they are trying to force him to transact 
his business with them. They have re- 
fused to cash any of his checks pre- 
sented at their bank unless allowed ex- 
change, they all being payable in New 
York or Chicago exchange. The bank 
has also notified all of the merchants 
in the town not to take any of the 
checks unless they collected the ex- 
change. 

Our customer asked the question, 
could the home bank legally refuse to 
cash his checks without receiving their 
exchange charge when they were cash- 
ing other outside checks at par. He 
claimed that in a sense the bank was 
a public servant, and was it not a case 
of discrimination when they refused to 
pay his checks, and under the law 
could they not be made to cash them. 
We told him we thought the bank 
could refuse to cash his checks and de- 
mand a charge. He wanted us to put 
it up to some authority, so we are ask- 
ing your opinion. At your convenience 
kindly let us hear from you. Cashier. 

Answer . — A bank is under no obliga- 
tion to cash the checks of any but its 
own depositors. It is not a public in- 
stitution, but private, organized under 
the law for gain. It may discriminate 
as to who shall have accounts with it, 
and on what terms. It is in no sense 
like a railway corporation which must 
serve all who offer the stipulated price. 

The cashing of a check drawn on 
another bank is equivalent to a pur- 
chase of the paper. It is a courtesy, 
and the purchaser may name the price 
he will pay for it, or refuse to pur- 
chase the same altogether. The bank 
takes the position that it will purchase 
these checks only on certain conditions 
and has notified the public to that ef- 
fect; and for the labor and expense of 
reimbursing itself, it has a perfect 
right to charge a fee. The fact that it 
cashes other checks at par is not rele- 
vant — it has compensation in the ac- 
counts carried with it, and extends this 
additional courtesy as a favor to its 



clients. When it deals with strangers 
it has a right to ask its toll. 

* 

LONDON STOCK EXCHANGE 
QUOTATIONS 

Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: Will you please explain for me in 

The Bankers Magazine how to calculate 
the New York equivalent of the London 
stock quotations. . Teller. 

Answer: The New \ork equivalent 

of the London stock quotations is cal- 
culated according to the current rate of 
exchange. Tile easiest way to arrive 
at this is to multiply the London price 
by the rate of exchange and divide^ by 
$5.00. This will give the New York 
equivalent. 

m 

Growth of American Mer- 
chant Marine 

M ERCHANT vessels built in the 
United States and officially num- 
bered by the Bureau of Navigation, De- 
partment of Commerce, during the fis- 
cal year ended June 30, 1915, were 
1,226 of 215,711 gross tons compared 
with 1,291 of 311,578 gross tons for 
the fiscal year 1914. 

During the past ten months how- 
ever, under the Ship Registry Act of 
August 18, 1914, to the American mer- 
chant fleet 147 foreign-built vessels of 
528,907 gross tons have been added, 
making the total for the year from both 
sources 1,373 vessels of 744,618 gross 
tons. 

This tonnage is the largest annual 
addition to the American merchant 
fleet in the history of the United 
States. In 1908 the total increase was 
718,683 gross tons; in 1907 it was 596,- 
708 gross tons, and in 1855 it was 586,- 
102 gross tons. 

The losses to the merchant fleet for 
the past year have not all been report- 
ed, but for the first nine months they 
number 1,062 vessels of 195,052 gross 
tons. 
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Organized Publicity Work for Financial 

Institutions 





M. E. Hoi.derness 

ASSISTANT CASHIER THIRD NATIONAL BANK. 
ST. LOUIS 



John Ring. Jr. 

PUBLICITY MANAGER MERCANTILE TRUST 
COMPANY , ST. LOUIS 



A N important step in the direc- 
tion of organized publicity work 
for banks and trust companies 
was taken at the recent annual conven- 
tion of Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, held in Chicago. As a 
result of the efforts of Mr. John Ring, 
Jr., publicity manager of the Mercan- 
tile Trust Company and Mercantile 
National Bank, St. Louis, and of Mr. 
M. E. Holderness, assistant cashier of 
the Third National Bank, St. Louis, 
the following resolution was presented: 

To the Executive Committee of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs of the 
World: 

Whereas, There were approximately 
one hundred delegates and visitors, rep- 



resenting the publicity departments of 
various financial institutions through- 
out the United States in attendance 
upon this convention; and 

Whereas, It is generally believed 
that a department composed of 
banks, trust companies and investment 
bankers would be of great mutual ben- 
efit to the associated clubs and financial 
interests ; 

Therefore, We, the undersigned, 
representing the unanimous desire of 
the above-referred-to delegates, do re- 
spectfully petition the creation of such 
a department. 

We believe that the creation of this 
department would increase attendance 
of such interests at the national con- 
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vention, as the membership of clubs 
throughout the country embraces pub- 
licity men from many financial institu- 
tions. 

In consideration of these resolutions, 
it should be borne in mind by your 
committee that many of those to whom 
benefit from such a department would 
accrue arc national advertisers. 

(Signed) 

M. E. Holderness, Assistant Cash- 
ier Third National Bank, St. 
Louis, Mo. 

Jofm Ring, Jr., Publicity Manager 
Mercantile Trust Company, St. 
Louis. 

G. Prather Knapp, Publicity Man- 
ager Mississippi Valley Trust 
Company, St. Louis. 

Bvron W. Moser, Secretary St. 
Louis Union Trust Company, 
St. Louis. 

H. M. Morgan, Secretary Ameri- 
can Trust Company, St. Louis. 

Guy Cooke, First Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Chicago, 111. 

W. W. Woodson, Cashier Central 
Texas Exchange National Bank, 
Waco, Texas. 



N. B. Jackson, Cumberland Val- 
ley National Bank, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

In presenting this resolution the sign- 
ers expressed the belief that the im- 
portance of careful organization for 
properly directed publicity work is 
coming to be recognized by the banks 
and trust companies of the country, and 
that the creation of a department like 
that proposed above would greatly as- 
sist in effective effort along this line. 

The representative character of the 
Associated Advertising Clubs is indi- 
cated by the attendance at the Chicago 
convention, there being over 5,000 del- 
egates registered. 

Heretofore the banking and financial 
interests have not been adequately rep- 
resented in the Associated Advertising 
Clubs, but with the creation of the new 
department they will be given an op- 
portunity of becoming affiliated with 
this important organization, and will 
thus get into relation with the very 
best advertising thought and practice. 

Herbert S. Houston, vice-president 
of Doubleday. Page & Co., New York, 
is president of the Associated Advertis- 
ing Clubs. 




Rural Credits 



/JETTING the money back on to the 
farm, says “Colliers ” is a job 
much discussed at various conventions 
these days; but there are one or two 
points that seem worth stating: Rural 
credits is a problem of development, 
not of charity. We have no down- 
trodden peasantry in this country, and 
the legal rate of interest has somewhat 
restricted the mortgage sharks. Get- 
ting completely rid of these fellows is 
important, but it is much more impor- 
tant to secure in all parts of our coun- 
try the best possible investment and 
use of agricultural capital. This 

should not be done by the privilege 
method, by State aid, tax exemption, 



and so on. If the American farmer 
can’t pay his way, nobody can. The 
real need is better organization of the 
farming business by means of rural co- 
operative banks, which will not only do 
the banking for their members, but will 
also give them the benefits of central- 
ized buying and selling. The banking 
will be based on the actual known val- 
ues of the neighborhood, and the trad- 
ing operations will be real and not spec- 
ulative. Along with individual zeal and 
skill in farming will go a co-operative 
use of the farmers’ business strength. 
Rural credits must be taken up as a 
part of this larger problem of agricul- 
tural business organization. 
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Banking Publicity 



Conducted by 



t. d. MacGregor 



A Light That Is Not Hid 

Los Angeles Banks Come Right Out 
Plain and Say They Can Serve the 
People and Want to Do It 

I N Los Angeles bank newspaper ad- 
vertising seems to partake some- 
what of the luxuriant growth char- 
acteristic of a semi-tropical climate. 

Banks in that city are liberal users 
of newspaper space and they also have 
well organized advertising departments 
or do not hesitate to employ the services 
of advertising agencies. 

The so-called “art work” is a prom- 
inent feature of the Los Angeles bank 
ads, as it is in some other progressive 
cities. “Art work” and “art” are not 
synonymous by any means. The use of 
art w T ork means that you call in an ar- 
tist to aid the printer to make the dis- 
play of your advertising more effective. 

And usually he does the trick all 
right, as in the case of the Heilman 
Bank ads. reproduced herewith, the 
work of Publicity Manager Branham. 

We like the Heilman Bank adver- 
tising not only because it attracts our 
attention, but also because, having com- 
pcJItd our notice, it gives us some real 
“reasons why*' and arguments leading 
us to want to do business with that in- 
stitution if it were at all possible to do 
so. This advertising has been very ef- 
fective in getting new business. 

So here’s wishing good luck to the 
Heilman Bank and to all other banks 
in Los Angeles or anywhere else which 
have the courage of their convictions — 
know that they have a good service 
for the people of their community and 
do not hide their light under a bushel 
but put it on the advertising candle- 



stick which nowadays is not a candle- 
stick at all but a powerful arc light. 



“ The Bank With a Person- 
ality” 

How a Slogan Was Made a Text for 
Advertising. 

r I ' WELVE hundred new accounts 
were secured by the Merchants 
Bank of Salt Lake City by a recent 
advertising campaign. One of the long 
series of newspaper advertisements 
used is reproduced herewith. 

There was a special effort to inject 
personality and humor interest in the 
advertising. Service is a feature at the 
Merchants Bank, and it was selected 
to serve as the backbone of the new 
advertising campaign, said “Judicious 
Advertising” in describing the cam- 
paign. In the preparation of copy old 



Our Officers Don’t Hide 
in a Private Office 



The minute you enter tirii la* tl lotion 
you mo them. The prertdent. the vtee 
preetdent end ceebter ere riebt neer the 
aoor - there to meet yon. to 

to»nw4l wHh you end to help you wKh 
your Q os nets' uncles. They're your M- 
low men. It matt ere not whether yoe 
ere a cental lei or e le borer. Yoa’Uhe 
'he utmost respect, end be 
rendered the beet poulfale sendee. 4 
per cent Interest paid on eevlnc*. 



"The Bank With a Personality 0 

MERCHANTS BANK 

Cepltel 124,000. Member of Salt Liki C leering Heuee. 
JOHN PINGPter Wrest CM AS E. KAISER, Vise Ptwm. 
A. H. PEABODY, Cashier. 

Cor. Mein and Third South. SALT LAKE CITY. UTAH. 
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THE MYSTERIOUS SEVEN — SOME OF THE EFFECTIVE WORK OF D. R. BRANHAM, THE LIVE PUBLICITY 
MANAGER OF THE HEI.LMAN COMMERCIAL TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK, LOS ANGELES 



precedents were disregarded, and trite 
ideas such as ‘‘Save, save, save” were 
forgotten. A slogan, “The Bank With 
a Personality,” was chosen, and around 
it the new ads were written, dealing 
with the Merchants Bank as a service 
institution. 

The public was told that the officers 



of the Merchants Bank were just big 
caliber men — ever ready and willing to 
give counsel on money matters. Labor- 
ing classes were made to understand 
that they were as welcome in the Mer- 
chants Bank as the men of independ- 
ent means. The different officers and 
tellers were introduced in the ads. 
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TIIF IDEA THAT THAT ITS EMPLOYEES A II E 
MEN AND NOT MACHINES IS APPROPRI- 
ATELY CONVEYED IN THIS ATTRAC- 
TIVE ANNOUNCEMENT 



A Bank Essay 

A Los Angeles Bank Does a Little 
Educational Work. 

U NDER the caption of “Banking in 
California/’ the German- American 
Trust and Savings Bank of Los Angeles 
ran a series of articles in its newspa- 
per space. One of them read as fol- 
lows : 

The average person, particularly one who 
does not have occasion for active relations 
with a bank, is often much dissatisfied with 
his indefinite knowledge of the HOW, 
W HAT and WHY of modern hanking. 

Sometimes this feeling is even extended 
to the banking system itself, from a natural 
instinct of unfriendliness toward the unfa- 
miliar or unknown. This is only one of 
many excellent reasons why every one 
ought to become familiar with the workings 
of a bank. 

Knowing what a bank is, why it exists, 
and how it operates will produce not only 
an understanding, but also a greater ap- 
preciation, of the valuable services ren- 
dered by this modern institution, and en- 
able us to take advantage of those services. 

A bank is an institution legally author- 
ized to receive and safeguard funds on de- 
posit, and to repay such funds to, or at the 
order of, the depositor, under such condi- 
tions as may have been previously agreed 
upon. 

It exists in response to the demand which 
lias been developed for such services. Its 
operations are carried on by means of so 
using the funds deposited as to produce a 
revenue which will meet the expense of all 
those operations. 

Obviously, these statements are very gen- 
eral in their nature. A thorough explana- 
tion, however, will be presented in short 
articles to be printed in later issues of this 
paper. All the practical processes and ac- 
tivities will be described in detail, begin- 
ning with a bank’s organization, and ex- 
tending down to its simplest transaction 
with depositors. 

C oncerning the subject of organization, 
our next article will deal with the legal au- 
thorization and control of hanks in Califor- 
nia. 



How Banks Are Advertising 

Note and Comment on Current 
Financial Advertising. 

T HE canceled checks of depositors 
in the Third National Bank of 
St. Louis are returned to them 
at t lie first of the month enclosed in an 
oblong folder containing a monthly mes- 
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“Ford Refund Day” 

Should Awaken You to 
a Realization of Your 
Position in the World 



On M Ford Refund Day** about $15,000,000 will be returned to purchasers of Ford cars. Of this, 
approximately $350,000 will be received in the District known as Northwestern Ohio. All this Is 
“found money/* It is profit— a special dividend on money SPENT — a return that occurs but once in a 
life time, and for that reason alone it is particularly notable. 

Wise investors do not squander dividends. They reinvest. They buy new assets; and these in 
turn yield dividends or interest. They make their money earn more. 

Now, Mr. Ford Owner— what are you going to do with YOUR dividend? Your fifty dollar 
rebate? Are you going to squander it? Or will you make it work for you? Are you going to make 
USE of it — or ABUSE of it? One might almost call this rebate a gift from Heaven — and gifts of that sort 
are not to be trifled with. Why don’t you save it? 

Why don't you make it work for you at liberal interest? Think what it will do. It win 
“pyramid** — pile up value on itself without any further effort on your part. Or it will be the nucleus 
of a “rainy day** fund to which you can add weekly or monthly installments so small that you won't 
miss them from current cash. It is amazing how quickly money does pile up at compound interest 
If Croesus had deposited one dollar at bank interest — and let it lie accruing value by interest alone — the 
total would be a billion dollars today. That's what interest means — 

Whether or not you get a Ford Rebate, you cannot afford 
to be without a bank account after next pay-day. 

Start it with as much or as little »s you please — but START it NOW. For your own sake — for 
your family's sake. We are not “calamity howlers.** We are optimists. But just the same, “you never 
know what is going to happen.” And a bank account is a good thing to have when “it” DOES happen. 
And old age comes all too soon. Youth is a brief season. As the years advance earning power seldom 
increases after thirty-five. Now is the time to sow the seed — if you would enjoy the harvest. 



Money Makes Money 

Cash in hand prepares you for Opportunity's 
call. There comes, at least once in every man's 
life, a time when he might make profit or find in- 
dependence, if only he has a little capital with 
which to work. It may be an investment. It may 
be a chance to go into business for oneself. But 
“money makes money”. The experience of gener- 
ations has proved it. Rockefeller said that the first 
thousand is the most difficult to get. After that, 
average sagacity will help it grow. Yoli may not 
have saved a thousand when your chance comes- 
a few hundred may suffice. But will yon be 
ready? 



Save by Habit 

Once a savings account is started, the saving 
habit is easily acquired. And once acquired, it is 
difficult to break. You may save but a dollar a 
week — or a dollar a month. You may save more. 
But saving regularly teaches you to get along 
without the cash you put away. It also gives the 
interest a broader and broader foundation to pile 
upon. SAVE! “Pyramid!” Do it NOW. It is 
NEVER too late— and certainly NEVER can be 
too early. 



These Banks Will Guard Your Savings and Pay You Liberal 
Interest — They Solicit Your Account 



First National Bank 

hUHlMlfc 

Spitzer-Rorick Trust A 
Savings Bank 

Northern National Bank 

Om. ■•*•« amt BL O* Ml 

National Bank of Commerce 

Cm. MM amt S. 0 Mr Sta. 

Market Savings Bank 

0*. Sagmaam amt Maim tu. 

People’s State Bank 



Ohio Savings Bank 

0U • BMf, »I>M amt Sajarwr. 

Toledo Savings Bank A Trust Co. 

Oat. I.am amt Mum 

Union Savings Bank 

t» larat rn 

Second National Bank 

Sawa4 Mart— I Oar Milan amt haul SL 

The Continental Trust A 
Savings Bank Co. 



Merchants A Clerks 
Savings Bank 

Commercial Savings Bank 



Security Savings Bank 
A Trust Co. 

SllJlT Sapartar «L 
■ruck, l«» Chrrj BL 

Guardian Trust A Savings Bank 

lUlll lhhil in. 

Dime Savings Bank Company 

» a$ art mamtj*mm. 



5 



you've “got TO HAND IT to" HENRY AND THESE TOLEDO RANKS 
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AN ATTRACTIVE NEWSPAPER PAGE ANNOUNCEMENT 



sage. One of the recent ones also had 
a little detachable coupon to use in in- 
troducing a friend to the bank. 

Good printed matter is one of the 
hobbies of the advertising department 



of the Mercantile Trust Company, St. 
Louis. Some of the recent pieces that 
have come to our notice are a folding 
card which upon being opened spreads 
out a circle, explaining the eleven 
branches of the institutions business 
conducted under one roof; a mailing 
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card urging a systematic plan of saving 
and a letter enclosure containing an 
extract from a “Printers' Ink" article 
on “Opportunity in the Unexpected/' 
pointing toward a savings account. 

® 



A reproduction of a newspaper clip- 
ping concerning a local robbery is 
pasted on the bottom of a printed letter 
sent out by the Commercial National 
Bank of Raleigh, N. C. The gist of 
the message is: “Deposit your money 
in the bank and the burglar cannot say: 
‘Give me your money or your life.' " 

® 



“The Fidelity Saver" is the name of 
an effective little house organ issued by 
the Fidelity Savings Trust Company of 
Kansas City, Mo. 



® 



“Progressive Richmond" is exploited 
in a booklet with that title issued by 
The American National Bank of Rich- 
mond, Va., and reflecting credit upon 
the advertising manager. Miss Mary P. 
Jordan. After outlining the great 
progress of the city in the past genera- 
tion, the booklet concludes thus: 

The experience of our officers extends 
over a long period of time, making them 
efficient for their duties. In dealing with 
this bank you will And us conservative and 
safe in all transactions, and your welcome 
will be cordial and sincere. 

We want to serve you, wherever located. 
If too far away to come to us, write; your 
letter will be given prompt attention* no 



more time being lost than necessarily re- 
quired in the receiving and posting of let- 
ters. 

® 



As one of a series of booklets on 
“The Wealth of America," The Nation- 
al Bank of the Republic of Chicago re^ 
cently issued one on “Cotton." It is * 
quite complete and interesting history 
of the cultivation of the crop in Amer- 
ica. 

® 



“The Advance," the monthly house 
organ published by The Corn Exchange 
National Bank of Philadelphia, is the 
most like a real newspaper of any bank 
house organ we have ever seen. It has 
newspaper headlines, specially drawn 
cartoons, editorials and advertisements, 
although of course the latter are all 
for the bank itself. The sheet is a 
booster for good old Philadelphia all 
right, as witness this signed editorial 
by President Chas. S. Calwell of the 
bank: 



THE CONVENTION HALL. 

A modern Convention Hall is a necessity 
in this city. We have the money for such 
a building; there exists a decided sentiment 
in favor of immediate construction, but up 
to the present time it has been impossible 
to decide on a site. 

There is no excuse for further delay. 
Any ordinary business house would have de- 
cided such a question long ago. Shall the 
whole city’s reputation suffer while a few 
rival business organizations selfishly fight 
for recognition? 

It seems to us that this question is of 
easy solution. Let the Chamber of Com- 
merce name a committee of five prominent 
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AN INTERESTING HISTORICAL BANK ADVERTISEMENT 



business men — men who are not interested 
in any particular location. 

This committee shall hear the claims of 
all rival factions and decide on a loca- 
tion. 

We feel sure such a committee could be 
appointed that would be fair in its decision 
and that could command the confidence of 
City Councils and all our citizens. 

Let the Chamber of Commerce act. 

Chas. S. Calwelu 



“The Story of Pasadena’s First 
Bank” is the title of a delightful book- 
let issued by the First National Bank 
of Pasadena, Cal. Besides interesting 
historical data concerning the bank and 
financial statements, etc., concerning it 
and its affiliated Pasadena Trust and 
Savings Bank, the booklet is ornament- 
ed with a tint block containing a Cali- 
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100 Years a Commercial Bank 

T skp h o nt Corfland 7686, connecting all BnaebN 



Capital and Surplus 

$ 5 , 000,000 

Resources 

$ 60 , 000,000 



Charter Member 
New York Gearing Houae 



THE 




Bank- 

OP THE 

an OP NEW YORK 



192 BROADWAY. OOR. JOHN 9T. 
GREENWICH AH© WARREN STS. 
BOWER f AMD ORAMD STREET 
145 GRAND ST WET 
FIFTH AYE, AMD 14TH STREET 
NINTH AYR. AND 14TH STREET 
FIFTH AYR. AND 20TH STREET 
2 WEST S3RD STREET 
6TTH STREET AMD THIRD AYR. 
MTH STREET AT SECOND AYE. 
BROADWAY AND 104TH STREET 
LEMOZ AYE. AND 116TH STREET 
I25TH ST. AMD LHXINGTON AYB, 



New Yorks September 18» 1915. 

To our Depositors, and 
To the Public: 

The Chatham and Phenlx National Bank of the City 
of New York to-day takes a new step In the history 
of the National banking system. 

In addition to Its main offioe at Broadway and 
John 8treet, which has been the home of the Chatham 
and Phenlx National Bank for so many years. It an- 
nounces the establishment of twelve branches well 
situated In different parts of the City, the right 
to maintain domestic branches Is now for the flret 
time granted to a National Bank. 

Its past record as a strictly commercial bank 
during more than a hundred years, the names of those 
who compose Its Board of Directors, Its Increased 
capital and surplus now exceeding (5, 000,000, and 
Its large resources of more than <60,000,000, alike 
entitle It to your confidence. 

With Its new and Increased powers It offers to 
Its depositors and the public the best of servloe 
and every accommodation consistent with eonserva- 
tlve banking. 




President* 



A STRIKING STORY OF BANKING PROGRESS ACHIEVED THROUGH THE ENERGY AND 
ABILITY OF L. G. KAUFMAN , WHO CAME TO NEW YORK A FEW YEARS AGO AND 
UNITED TWO OLD BANKS, AND DEVELOPED THEM INTO ONE OF THE STRONGEST AND 
MOST SUCCESSFUL INSTITUTIONS IN THE COUNTRY'S FINANCIAL CENTER. 
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THE EDUCATION OF MRS. SMITH 



fornia poppy design and many half-tone 
illustrations of beautiful Pasadena. 

0 

A monthly report in the form of a 
4-page house organ, prepared, we un- 
derstand, by the Collins Publicity Serv- 
ice, is issued by the Heard National 
Bank of Jacksonville, Fla. It is full 
of good matter and well printed. 

0 

“How This Bank Can Serve You” is 
explained in a short booklet by the 
Sioux City Trust and Savings Bank of 
Sioux City, la. 



“Your Child’s Future” is neatly em- 
bossed on a beautiful booklet issued by 
The Citizens' Savings and Trust Co., 
Cleveland, which is further ornamented 
by a child’s picture affixed. The two 
features advertised are children’s ac- 
counts and a birthday fund. 

0 

Being a long time user of car adver- 
tising this testimony of the Title Guar- 
antee and Trust Company of New York 
is interesting: 

The results of advertising our Guaran- 
teed First Mortgage Certificates in the cars 
have been very noticeable. These certificates 
provide a method by which a jierson who 
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wishes to save $10 per month can buy with 
these instalment payments a $200 certifi- 
cate which is really an assignment to him 
of a share in a group of guaranteed first 
mortgages. The response to this advertise- 
ment always has been very noticeable in the 
increased sales. We have also been able to 
trace many sales of our larger certificates 
in amounts of $500, $1,000 and $5,000 to the 
advertisements in regard to them that we 
have placed in the cars. 

® 



“Examinations Insure Safety” is the 
monicker of an unusual statement folder 
issued by the First Second National 
Bank of Akron, O. A feature of the 
inside is a tipped on reproduction of a 
letter from a firm of certified public 
accountants reporting the thorough ex- 
amination made. 

® 



Having the largest deposits and loans 
and investments and being the oldest 
bank in Sacramento, Cal., the Sacra- 
mento Bank mails a big card containing, 
among other things, a comparative 
statement of all the local financial in- 
stitutions. 

® 



Having addressed the A. I. B. con- 
vention at San Francisco on “National 
Banks and the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem,” Frank C. Mortimer, cashier. The 
First National Bank of Berkeley, Cal., 
has had the address printed in booklet 
form for distribution by the bank. 



Comment on Reproductions 

j^jHREWD Henry Ford is “some” ad- 
vertiser. It’s a question if he did 
not get more than enough free adver- 
tising out of his customers’ rebate 
scheme to pay for it, witness this full 
page ad. from the Toledo “Blade,” 
which sixteen Toledo banks chipped in 
to pay for. It was a good thing for 
the banks, too, of course. 

® 

That pay envelope ad. of the First 
Trust and Savings Bank of Chicago is 



the first we have seen advertising free 
pay envelopes. The scheme is all right 
for large cities. 

® 

The Fourth and First National Bank 
of Nashville, Tenn., shows its location 
clearly by means of the map in the 
circle. This good ad., of course, is run 
in banking journals. 

® 



“A salary Problem” is an ad. head- 
ing that will appeal to every man on 
salary and that is the majority of city 
people. Just ’nuff said in this ad. and 
it is excellently well set up. Congratu- 
lations, Grand Forks. 

® 

The education of Mrs. Smith of Ja- 
maica in banking matters progresses by 
easy stages through the series of news- 
paper ads. of the First National Bank 
of that baliwick of the metropolis. We 
see the ingenious mind and skilful hand 
of Vice President W. H. Kniffin, Jr., in 
this human interest advertising. 



Bank Advertising Exchange 

Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 
change booklets, folders and other adver- 
tising matter issued by them. Subscriber! 
can get on this list free of charge. 

Watch for new names and other 
changes. 

F. R. Adams, Will Go. National Bank, Joliet, IU. 

American National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

D. Ansley, care Central Trust Co., San Antonio, 
Texas. 

Carl W. Art, manager publicity department. 
Union Trust ft Savings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 

A. F. Bader, publicity manager, City National 
Hank, Evansville, Ind. 

C. W. Bailey, cashier, First National Bank, 
ClarkavlUe, Tenn. 

The Bankers Magazine, New Tork. 

H. C. Berger, Marathon County Bank, Wausau, 
Wia. 

G. J. Bevan, cashier. Exchange Bank, Genoa, IU. 

B. L. Bickford, cashier. First National Bank, 
Napa, Cal. 

W. O. Boozer, treasurer, American Trust Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

R. A. Bradham, cashier, The Commercial ft Sav- 
ings Bank, Sumter, S. C. 

Jesse E. Brannen, cashier, First National Bank, 
Westwood, N. J. 

Bank of San Rafael, San Rafael, Cal. 

B. M. Baugher, president. The Home Building 
Asasoclation Co., Newark Ohio. 
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0. W. Beerbower National Exchange Bank, 
Roanoke, Va. 

H. G. Bollman, assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Collinsville, Okla. 

T. J. Brooks, cashier, The Guaranty Trust ft 
Barings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

J. A. Buchanan, Guaranty Trust Go., Lancaster, 

Pa. 

F. B. Bunch, cashier, Merchants ft Farmers 
Bank, Statesville, N. 0. 

B. G. Burton, vice-president, Penn. National 
Bank, Chester, Pa. 

8tephen L. Burwell, vice-president. First Na- 
tional Bank, Jackson, Miss. 

A. Bush, Jr., Ladd ft Bush, bankers, Salem, 
Oregon. 

The Cltlsens Bank ft Trust Co., Tampa, Fla. 
Gitisens National Bank, Oconto, Wis. 
Oommmercial Bank, Midway, Kentucky. 

Allan Conrad, Box 386, Port Huron, Michigan. 

B. S. Cooban, 618 W. 63rd Street. Chicago, 111. 

H. Reed Oopp, assistant advertising manager. 

Old Colony Trust Go., Boston, Mass. 

Arthur S. Cory, Ghehalis National Bank, Ohehalis, 
Wash. 

David Craig, Tradesmens National Bank, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

M. Clarence Crowson, cashier. Home Banking Co., 
High Point, N. C. 

Eugene E. Gulbreth, Commercial National Bank, 
Raleigh. N. C. 

Bradley Currey, c/o Fourth ft First National 
Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 

H. A. Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, Nau- 
gatuck, Conn. 

Dexter Horton National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 

T. R. Durham, assistant cashier, Chattanooga 
Savings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

W. R. Dysart, assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Ripon, Wis. 

J. C. Eherspracher, assistant cashier. First Na- 
tional Bank, Shelbyville. 111. 

A. A. Ekirch, secretary. North Side Savings 
Bank, New York City. 

F. W. Ellsworth, publicity manager. Guaranty 
Trust Co., New York. 

Federal National Bank, Denver, Colo. 

The Franklin Society, 38 Park Row, N. Y. 

E. W. Finch, assistant cashier, Birmingham Trust 
ft Savings Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

First National Bank, Lead, S. D. 

H. Gavere. asst. cash, of Scandinavian American 
Bank, Grand Forks, N. D. 

B. P. Gooden, advertising manager. New Netb- 
erland Bank, New York. 

G. F. Hamsher, ZUat National Bank, Los Gatos, 
Cal. 

Victor F. Hann, manager publicity department. 
The Fifth Avenue Bank. New York City. 

J. W. Hansen, cashier, Cltlsens State Bank, 
Sheboygan, Wis. 

D. L. Hardee, publicity manager, Wachovia Bank 
ft Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. 0. 

E. A. Hatton, cashier. First National Bank, Del 
Bio, Texas. 

John R. Hill, Barnett National Bank, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Jessamine G. Hoagland, publicity manager, Na- 
tional City Bank, Chicago, 111. 

N. M. Hokanson, State Bank of Chicago, Chicago, 

m. 

Frank K. Houston, vice-president. Third National 
Bank, St. Louis, Mo. 

L. M. Howard, vice-president, Continental Bank 
ft Trust Co., Shreveport, La. 

Indiana Bldg. & Loan Association, South Bend, Ind. 
W. L. Jenkins, Farmers ft Mechanics Trust Co., 
West Chester, Pa. 

Theodore Jessup, Wood lawn Trust ft Savings Bank, 
UM E. 63rd 8treet, Chicago. 111. 

N. W. Johnston, president, Illinois Trust ft Sav- 
ings Bank, Champaign, 111. 

W. P. Jones, assistant cashier, First National 
Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

W. R. Kay, Jr., advertising manager, Sacra- 
mento Bank, Sacramento, Cal. 

C. B. Keller, Jr., assistant cashier, Stroudsburg 
National Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Grover Keyton, New Farley National Bank, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

M. R. Knauft, assistant cashier. Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 

George L. Kreeck, treasurer. Farmers State Sav- 
ings Bank ft Trust Co., Lawrence, Kans. 



Henry M. Lester, National City Bank, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 

A. E. Llndhjem, assistant cashier, Scandinavian 
American Nat. Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 

L, W. Lovell, assistant cashier, The Lovell State 
Bank, Montlcello, Iowa. 

E. G. McWilliam, publicity manager. Security 
Trust ft Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Ralph H. Mann, President Gloucester National 
Bank, Gloucester, Mass. 

H. Warner Martin, assistant cashier, Lowry Na- 
tional Bank, Atlanta, Ga. 

Charles S. Marvel, The First-Second National 
Bank, Akron, Ohio. 

H. B. Matthews, 8. W. Straus ft Co.. Straus 
Bldg., Chicago. IU. 

J. C. McDonald, advertising manager. The City 
National Bank, Sulphur Springs, Texas. 

Merchants National Bank. Lawrence. Kansas. 

Frank Merrill, advertising manager, The North- 
western National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Chas. H. Moore, publicity manager, Spokane ft 
Eastern Trust Co., Spokane, Wash. 

Will E. Morris, assistant cashier. Farmers ft 
Merchants Bank, Stockton, Cal. 

E. R. Mulcock, Commercial National Bank, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Nebraska State Bank, Ord., Neb. 

Northwestern Trust Co., R. P. Sherer, vice- 
president, St. Paul, Minn. 

W. W. Norton. Treas., Robbins Burrall Trust Oo„ 
Lakeville, Conn. 

Old State National Bank, Evansville, Ind. 

J. A. Overton, cashier. The National Bank of 
Smith town Branch, Smith town Branch, N. Y. 

R. B. Parrish, cashier. National Bank of Com- 
merce, Williamson, W. Va. 

A. E. Potter, president, Broadway National Bank, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

W. W. Potts, treasurer. The Federal Title ft 
Trust Co., Beaver Falls, Pa. 

John W. Pratt, Real Estate Officer, The Kennett 
Trust Co., Kennett Square, Pa. 

0. W. Rowley, manager, Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, Winnipeg, Can. 

Wm. J. Ruff, cashier, Luserne County National 
Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

W. W. Russell, cashier. First National Bank, 
White River Junction, Vt. 

George J. Schaller, cashier, Cltlsens Bank, Storm 
Lake, Iowa. 

A knot Schlenker, assistant cashier. First National 
Bank, Brenham, Tex. 

Paul T. Schulse, assistant cashier, State Bank 
of La Ciosse, La Crosse, Wis. 

E. P. Simpson, Jr., assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Toccoa, Ga. 

Sioux City Trust ft Sav. Bank, Ben W. Frieden, 
cashier, Sioux City, Iowa. 

T. K. Smith, Jr., manager, Gimbel Brothers, 
Bankers, New York City. 

J. G. Spangler, cashier, The Mesa City Bank, 
Mesa, Aria. 

F. B. Stewart, secretary and treasurer. Commercial 
SavlngB Bank ft Trust Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

T. H. Stoner, cashier. The Peoples National Bank, 
Waynesboro, Pa. 

C. E. Taylor, Jr., president, Wilmington Savings 
ft Trust Co., Wilmington, N. C. 

A. C. Tonsmelre, cashier, City Bank ft Trust Co., 
Mobile, Ala. 

Union Trust Co. of D. C., Washington, D. 0. 

F. H. Williams, assistant treasurer, Albany City 
Savings Institution, Albany, N. Y. 

John W. Wadden, Lake County Bank, Madison, 
S. D. 

Weasels Van Blarcom, assistant cashier, Second 
National Bank, Paterson, N. J. 

0. C. Willson, care of Continental ft Commercial 
Trust ft Savings Bank, Chicago, 111. 

Frank A. Zimmerman, Chambersburg Trust do., 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

Paul E. Zimmerman, cashier, Oak Park Trust and 
SavlngB Bank, Oak Park, 111. 

NEW NAME 

D. R. Branham. 6252 Leland Way, Los Angeles, Cal. 
Charles D. Jarvis, c/o Savings Bank of Utica, 

New York. 

A. T. Kahn, vice-president, Commercial National 
Bank, Shreveport. La. 
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Filing Correspondence in a Large 
Trust Company 



By JOHN RING, JR., Manager Publicity and Purchasing Depart- 
ment Mercantile Trust Company and Mercantile National 

Bank, St. Louis 



T HE larger the banking institution 
the more necessary it is that 
there be a first-class correspond- 
ence filing system. By first class is 
meant steel files, equipped with ade- 
quate filing guides. Steel files are 
dust-proof, vermin-proof, and will not 
warp, no matter what the weather. 
They will stand years of wear. They 
will not readily show scratches and 
are, therefore, more easily kept in good 
condition than are wood files. They 
possess all the advantages of wood files 
and none of the disadvantages. 

While the files themselves are an im- 
portant feature, a still more important 



element is the method of filing — the 
index contained within the file. If a 
letter is not properly filed or if the 
method of filing is such that a letter 
cannot be readily located, then the sys- 
tem is a poor one. A good filing in- 
dex would operate satisfactorily, as far 
as the actual filing goes, if kept in a 
soap-box; but, of course, it would lack 
accessibility and other essential fea- 
tures that a modern steel file would 
give. 

All correspondence should be kept in 
one general filing room, no matter how 
many departments a company may 
have. A general filing room should be 




PARTIAL VIEW OF CORRESPONDENCE FILING DEPARTMENT, MERCANTILE NATIONAL BANK AND 
MERCANTILE TRUST CO., ST. LOUIS. MO. 
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equipped so that it will not be too 
crowded. The file should be in charge 
of a competent person who shall be 
solely responsible for the filing of all 
correspondence and the taking of let- 
ters from the file. 

Our experience has been that a man 
of mature years is most desirable for 
this work. 

A receipt should be taken for every 
letter and for each folder that may be 
removed from the files. This rule 
should be iron-clad, as only by this 
system is it possible to know exactly 
where letters are. If they are not in 
the file, the receipt will enable you to 
trace them to some individual’s desk. 
Having one person in charge of the file, 
it becomes his duty to see that no one 
removes anything from the file — he 
alone doing this and taking receipt 
therefor. 

We have found that this file clerk 
can also take charge of registered re- 
ceipts which, strictly speaking, are 
part of the correspondence records. 
There are many occasions when it is 
necessary to have these receipts. They 
should be kept in equally as careful a 
manner as letters themselves. A 4c6 
case drawer will accommodate the 
post office department’s return receipts. 
We use scrap books for keeping the re- 
ceipt issued by the post office when the 
package or letter is delivered them. 

Our filing department consists of 
forty files — a total of 160 filing draw- 
ers. This equipment will hold about 
700,000 letters. 

In the case of large cities, such as 
New York, London, Chicago and New 
Orleans, we have a special drawer — 
instead of running this in with the reg- 
ular matter — the reason for this being 
tfiat the correspondence with these cit- 
ies is very much heavier than other 
sections. This facilitates both the fil- 
ing and the locating of correspondence, 
i The form of receipt we use for the 
removal of either letter or whole folder 
from the files is filed the long way up so 
that every time the file drawer is opened 
the receipt is in evidence, indicating 
that there is some matter missing. This 



form provides for sixteen entries — that 
is, eight on each side. As fast as the 
letter or folder is returned the receipt 
is scratched and then the next space is 
used. 

At stated intervals the files are gone 
over and the matter that is missing for 
any length of time is checked up. 

We heartily recommend steel files 
and likewise the use of a general filing 
room. Under the old system of having 
every stenographer file their corre- 
spondence of a given department or 
some particular official, there is con- 
stant trouble in locating the matter. A 
man would write in inquiring about the 
sale of a flat and the same letter 
would perhaps stop payment on a 
check, necessitating, therefore, that the 
letter be sent to both the real estate 
and banking departments. If for any 
later reason this letter was wanted, 
three out of five cases neither depart- 
ment would be able to find it — each 
claiming the other had it. 

Since the inauguration of one gen- 
eral filing room all such troubles have 
been obviated. We have been follow- 
ing this plan now for a period of eight 
years and have found it satisfactory in 
every respect. Our filing equipment is 
rather a large one but our system is a 
very simple one — in fact, so much so 
that Mr. Wade, the president of our 
institution, when bringing visitors 
through the building, will often stop in 
the filing room and go to the drawer 
and pick out a letter in which the party 
he is escorting around advised him of 
his contemplated visit to St. Louis. 



& 

Legislative Hostility Toward 
Capital 

r | 'HE hostility of Legislatures and of 
Congress, consciously or uncon- 
sciously, has come to be directed against 
all successful investment of capital 
without discrimination. — Ex-President 
Taft . 
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Hotel Traymore, Atlantic City, N. J. 



B ANKERS who are fond of the 
seashore and who wish while en- 
joying themselves at their fa- 
vorite resort to be in close touch with 
the country's financial centre are going 
in increasing numbers year by year to 
Atlantic City. Its convenient location, 
numerous attractions, and famed hotels 
are tending to make it one of the places 
to which bankers naturally repair for 
rest and recreation and to meet their 
banking friends from various portions 
of the United States. Proximity to the 
great centres of population and the 
ample hotel accommodations have given 
Atlantic City a strong lead in bidding 
for great national conventions, and the 
American Bankers Association was so 
pleased with this great resort that it 
has even been proposed to hold all fu- 



ture conventions there. This would 
no doubt be agreeable to many bankers, 
but the rivalry for the conventions 
being very strong among the prominent 
cities, it is not expected that the meet- 
ing place will be permanently fixed for 
the present. However, there is a dis- 
position on the part of a large number 
of bankers to favor Atlantic City as the 
place for holding the convention in 
1917. This year's convention went to 
the Pacific Coast, while next year Kan- 
sas City will probably carry away the 
prize, so that on geographical grounds, 
at least, it would seem that the Atlan- 
tic coast might fairly expect the con- 
vention in 1917. Wherever the conven- 
tion meets its activities radiate from 
some large hotel, and should the con- 
vention go to Atlantic City in 1917 or* 
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at any other time it would find most 
commodious quarters at the great Hotel 
Traymore. In designing this wonder- 
ful structure European traditions with 
regard to hotel buildings were discarded 
and a style adopted that would express 
the magnitude of America. So the de- 
signers took the vast stretches of sand, 
the green ocean, the blue sky, the 
radiant sunshine, and from these con- 
structed a color scheme of restful neu- 
tral masses with striking accents of 



cial attraction, therefore, to the Ameri- 
can who, forsaking business and world- 
ly cares, goes to the seaside for sheer 
pleasure. 

« 

NE objection to the resort hotel 
in summer is the possibility of 
crowding. The general rooms of the 
Traymore have been made so ample, in 
proportion to the number of guests, and 




A VISTA IN THE HOTEL TRAYMORE. THE * *PA RLORETTEs' * HAVE BEEN INCOR 1*0 RATED INTO THE 
MAIN EXCHANGE. IT IS FINISHED IN VERMONT MARBLE 



green, blue and vivid orange. They 
used this scheme with rare discretion 
in the service of beauty. 

The Traymore* stands an original 
American creation looking on a misty 
day like some huge headland, almost 
mountainous, jutting into the sea; as 
if Cape Blomidon, by a miracle, had 
been transferred from Nova Scotia to 
this dead level of Jersey coast. It is a 
structure in harmony with its surround- 
ings, suggesting the spaciousness of 
America and reflecting the cheerfulness 
of sea, sky and sunshine. It has a spe- 



the building has been supplied with 
such large porches and open air nooks 
that there is no possibility, even when 
the hotel is filled to the limit of its 
capacity, of confusion or crowding. 

Here are some facts in regard to the 
Traymore which give an idea of its 
spaciousness. 

The American dining-room could 
dine, at small tables, the President, his 
cabinet, all the Senators, all the mem- 
bers of the House of Representatives 
and all the Ambassadors and foreign 
legations in Washington, and there 
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would still be covers for nearly a hun- 
dred other statesmen. 

The restaurant a la carte has a bal- 
cony for the orchestra and for an un- 
usual influx of patrons. All the mem- 
bers of the British House of Commons 
could be served there with the “Roast 
Beef of Old England” or the French 
Chamber of Deputies with the “petite 
marmite” from the “roulantes” of the 
Cafe de Paris. 

The main banquet hall, with a very 
slight pruning of the list, could enter- 



If the Traymore were filled to the 
limit with guests, and if each guest in- 
vited a friend from another hotel, there 
would be space on the porches for all 
to enjoy the sea breezes in steamer 
chairs. 

* 

r | S HE Exchange of a European hotel 
is usually unimportant. In our 
country, it is the very heart of the 




ANOTHER VIEW OF THE VAST EXCHANGE 



tain the “four hundred” of New York 
at small tables. 

On the covered porch fronting the 
boardwalk and beach, the national pres- 
ident of the Federation of Women's 
Clubs could address over two thousand 
of the members. 

The Terrace, perhaps more properly 
called the “Upper Deck,” also fronting 
the boardwalk, could give all the rulers 
and legislative bodies of the warring 
nations of Europe, reclining in arm 
chairs, an opportunity to have “their 
place in the sun.” 



social life. The Exchange of the Tray- 
more is probably the most extensive in 
the world. Down its main corridor col- 
lege athletes could run a hundred-yard 
dash. There is a vista from daylight 
to daylight, glimpsing through this 
corridor, in which the Washington Mon- 
ument could lie at length, with only a 
slight projection. The Forecourt and 
the Exchange are floored and trimmed 
in parti-colored marble, and the par- 
lorettes and sheltered angles, with no 
lines of division except low panels and 
flowers and palms, are an integral part 
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THE FOUNTAIN OF FATE IN THE FORECOURT OF THE EXCHANGE 



of the whole. At night the vast space 
is radiant ; yet no one can see the lights. 
One is aware merely of the soft, equa- 
ble diffusion, quite devoid of shadow or 
dazzle. Indeed, the Exchange, in the 
evening, gives a sensation of balmy, 
luminous air. When the costumes of 
the guests, promenading or seated in 
the gay-hued lounges and chairs, are 
seen against the background of plain, 
bright walls, then it will be again evi- 
dent how the designers have obtained 
an atmosphere of cheerfulness by a 
color scheme of neutral masses with 
spots of striking accents. High color 
used with discretion has produced a 
cheerful splendor without garishness. 
Nature, at the seaside, has been trans- 
formed into art in the service of beauty. 

The furnishings and interior decora- 
tion repeat the same motives. They 
echo no past vogues. They were de- 
signed to give voice to joy; the spirit 



of lightness, freedom and companion- 
ability. 

/~\NE can have privacy at the Tray- 
more, even the isolation of the her- 
mit in a cell. In the public spaces, 
however, the national traits of gen- 
uine interest in all things human finds 
opportunity for full expression. 

On the eighth floor, dominating the 
ocean and the landscape for many 
miles, is a retreat for the booklover. It 
is high vaulted, with stained glass win- 
dows, embossed traceries and a con- 
genial atmosphere for one who desires 
quiet seclusion from all distractions. 

The attracting power of a hotel is 
largely determined by the cuisine and 
the service — points in which the Tray- 
more sets a standard that will imme- 
diately be recognized by those accus- 
tomed to the very best that hotel life 
can offer. 
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Conference of Cotton States Bankers 



A T a conference of bankers repre- 
s e n t i n g the cotton-growing 
States, held at Galveston, Texas, 
August 14, these resolutions were 
adopted unanimously: 

Whereas, It is a matter of common 
interest to the people of this nation 
and to the people of the South in par- 
ticular, farmers, bankers, and all busi- 
ness men alike, that the cotton crop 
now nearing harvest be marketed to the 
best advantage and in such manner as 
to insure the maximum return to the 
producer; and 

Whereas, It is realized that intelli- 
gent and systematic co-operation is ad- 
visable to bring about this much-desired 
end; now therefore be it 

Resolved, By this Conference of 
Bankers representing the cotton-grow- 
ing States of Georgia, Mississippi, 
Oklahoma, Louisiana, Tennessee, Ar- 
kansas, Alabama, South Carolina and 
Texas, assembled in the city of Galves- 
ton, on August 14, 1915, 

That it is the opinion of the bankers 
here assembled, that it is the duty of 
the banks and business men of the 
South to assist the producer in obtain- 
ing a fair value for the 1915 cotton 
crop by the gradual sale of same by 
offering to the market only such amount 
of the crop as the market is ready to 
absorb at reasonable prices; and, 

That the resources of the banks of 
the South are sufficient for this purpose, 
with the facilities available through the 
Federal Reserve Banking System and 
the co-operation of the financial centers 
of this country; and, be it 

Resol: ed, That copies of this resolu- 
tion be forwarded to all member banks 
of the various state banking associations 
of the South, and that the clearing- 
houses be requested to distribute same 
among the mercantile interests in their 



respective trade territories. Be it fur- 
ther 

Resolved, That the chairman of this 
conference be authorized and instructed 
to appoint a committee of one member 
from each State represented at this con- 
ference to confer with Mr. W. P. G. 
Harding, member of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, at Birmingham, Alabama, 
on August 26, 1915. 

It was suggested at the conference 
that in order to more quickly reach a 
common understanding on the subject 
of gradual marketing, group meetings 
should be held in the different districts 
of each State. The bankers would then 
be brought in personal touch this sea- 
son and more uniformity of thought and 
action secured. 

The evidence was universal at the 
Galveston Conference, that the country 
bankers, backed up by the Federal Re- 
serve Banks and by the city banks, are 
prepared to stand behind the producers 
in an effort to market the crop grad- 
ually and obtain a more uniform price 
for cotton. 

The committee of one member from 
each Southern State was appointed to 
meet Mr. W. P. G. Harding in Bir- 
mingham. 

The conference unanimously decided 
to hold another meeting in November or 
December for the discussion of matters 
of common interest to all southern 
bankers. 

It is expected that at the next meet- 
ing special committees will be appoint- 
ed on Cotton Warehouse Laws, Uni- 
form Warehouse Receipts, the Spread- 
ing Out of Cotton Credits, etc. 

Meantime it seems the clear duty of 
every southern banker and business man 
to study carefully the resolution and 
imbibe the spirit of this official message 
from the South to the world, then espe- 
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daily to apply the doctrine promptly 
at home. 

The chairman and secretary will be 
glad to receive, transmit and help de- 
velop suggestions, inquiries, etc. 

The chairman is Joseph Hirsch, 
president Texas State Bankers' Asso- 
ciation, Corpus Christi, Tex., and the 
secretary, Moorhead Wright, vice- 
president Union Trust Company, Little 
Rock, Ark. 

« 

GALVESTON COTTON CONFER- 
ENCE 

Report of Meeting Between W. P. G. 

Harding and Delegation at Bir- 
mingham . 

TP HE delegation appointed at the 
Conference of Cotton State Bank- 
ers held at Galveston, August 14, said 
delegation being composed of a repre- 
sentative from each of the Southern 
State Bankers Associations, and ap- 
pointed for the purpose of conferring 
with Hon. W. P. G. Harding of the 
Federal Reserve Board, made the fol- 
lowing report: 

That we have this, the 26th day of 
August, 1916, held such a conference 
with Mr. Harding at Birmingham, Ala., 
and after a full consideration and dis- 
cussion of the matter of co-operation 
between southern bankers and cotton 
producers, the resolutions adopted at 
the Galveston Conference are heartily 
ratified and approved. 

It is a matter of much gratification 
to the delegation to find that these res- 
olutions are not only in accord with the 
views of Mr. Harding, a member of the 
Federal Reserve Board and a recog- 
nized authority upon the production and 
marketing of cotton, but that they have 
met with such general approval 
throughout the country. The Federal 



Reserve Board and those entrusted 
with the management of the Federal 
Reserve Banks are working in harmony 
with the principles contained in the 
plan for the gradual marketing of cot- 
ton, and we earnestly bespeak therefor 
their further co-operation and encour- 
agement. 

It is the further sense of the delega- 
tion that it is right and proper for 
southern bankers to accord special con- 
sideration to loans made to farmers 
based on insured warehoused cotton and 
other staple products, and to offer on 
such loans the lowest interest rates 
consistent with sound business policy. 
It is not, however, deemed wise or nec- 
essary for any arbitrary maximum in- 
terest rate to be named, it being the 
sense of this delegation that better re- 
sults to all concerned will be reached 
by entrusting this detail to the patriot- 
ism and sound business judgment of in- 
dividual bankers throughout the South, 
local conditions being given due consid- 
eration. 

F. M. Law, chairman, Houston, Tex., 
vice-president First National Bank. 

Moorhead Wright, secretary, Little 
Rock, Ark., vice-president Union Trust 
Company. 

F. S. Etheridge, Jackson, Ga., pres- 
ident Georgia Bankers Association. 

S. J. High, Tupelo, Miss., president 
Mississippi Bankers Association. 

F. W. Foote, Hattiesburg, Miss., di- 
rector Atlanta Federal Reserve Bank, 
Atlanta, Ga. 

Oscar Wells, Birmingham, Ala., pres- 
ident First National Bank. 

L. M. Pool, New Orleans, La., pres- 
ident Louisiana Bankers Association. 

John W. Simpson, Spartanburg, S. 
C., president South Carolina Bankers 
Association. 

Geo. W. Rogers, Little Rock, Ark., 
vice-president Bank of Commerce. 



pi 
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Foreign Banking and Finance 



European 

FRENCH BANK INCREASES 
CAPITAL 

A T the annual meeting of the 
stockholders of the Banque Con- 
tinental de Paris held on July 
16 an increase in the capital stock to 
30,000,000 francs was authorized. The 
report for the year ended December 31 
last showed the effect on business of 
the war, but in spite of adverse circum- 
stances the bank did not have to take 
advantage of the moratorium. 

In view of the demands that will be 
made on the bank as soon as peace has 
been declared, the Banque Continental 
has prepared to meet them by associ- 
ating with itself a financial group 
which will double the capital stock. Of 
this increase 2,500,000 francs will be 
paid up at once, and the remainder at 
intervals, as required. In addition, the 
bank hopes to bring in other groups, 
and for this reason the directors asked 
the stockholders to authorize the in- 
crease in capital. 

LONDON JOINT-STOCK BANK 

U OR the last half year the London 
Joint-Stock Bank declared a divi- 
dend at the rate of ten per cent, per 
annum. The statement of assets and 
liabilities as of June 30 showed amount 
due by the bank on current, deposit 
and other accounts, including profit and 
loss account, £45,173,086. 

Australasia 

COMMONWEALTH BANK 

*0 RANCHES of the Commonwealth 
Bank of Australia have been 
opened at Port Pirie and Port Augusta, 



South Australia, for the transaction of 
both general and savings bank busi- 
ness. 

AUSTRALIAN FINANCE 

Tf ROM the “Insurance and Banking 

Record’* is taken the following 
comment on finances in the Australian 
Commonwealth : 

“Several important announcements 
relating to financial matters have been 
made by the Commonwealth Govern- 
ment during the past month. A war 
loan of £20,000,000 is to be issued in 
Australia, the first instalment being 
offered at the end of August. A war 
tax is to be imposed, probably in the 
form of an income tax. 

* * * 

“Although the Commonwealth has 
not previously issued loans to the pub- 
lic, it is not without a debt. On 30th 
June, 1914, its public debt amounted to 
£19,182,333, including £5,295,322 
transferred from South Australia on 
account of the Northern Territory and 
the Port Augusta and Oodnadatta Rail- 
way, and £9,787,011 for properties 
transferred from the States. To the 
amount of £18,182,333 are to be added 
the advances since received from the 
British Government £14,100,000, treas- 
ury bills issued in aid of revenue for 
the past financial year £658,504, and 
whatever debt has been incurred for 
Commonwealth public works during the 
year, the expenditure on which amount- 
ed to £2,132,811. Altogether these 
amounts come to about 35 millions. In 
addition there is the note issue, which 
amounted on 30th June, 1915, to £32,- 
128,302. Deducting £10,000,000 to 
represent what the issue would prob- 
ably have stood at under earlier con- 
ditions, the balance of about £22,000,- 
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Liberty Trust Company 

8, Place Edouard VII. 

Total Resources Over 

$10,000,000 

PARIS - FRANCE 



000 constitutes a floating debt, against 
which the Commonwealth has the dif- 
ference between the normal and the 
actual amount of the gold reserve, and 
also the obligations of the State gov- 
ernments to which advances have been 
made for public works under the ar- 
rangements made last year. By the 
time those arrangements are fully car- 
ried out the floating debt constituted by 
the note issue will be still further in- 
creased. 

“The effect of the issue on the Aus- 
tralian monetary position cannot but be 
of considerable importance, especially 
as it does not provide for the public 
works expenditure of either the Com- 
monwealth or the States. London is 
for practical purposes closed against 
fresh borrowings, and while the ar- 
rangements for carrying on loan ex- 
penditure out of the notes provide for 
the next few months, provision for sub- 
sequent expenditure offers an onerous 
problem for solution. During the last 
few months, owing to the contraction of 
trading requirements and the lack of 
enterprise, money has been rather easy 
than otherwise, and the quarterly aver- 
age returns of the banks to 30th June 
indicate a favorable relation between 
deposits and advances, with a strong 
cash position. But a good deal of the 
demand usually experienced from their 
customers for carrying on the great 
natural industries of the country 
through the winter and the spring 



months has now to be faced, and the 
taking up of the large amount required 
by the Commonwealth Government will 
reduce the supply of money available 
for private borrowers. Any inconven- 
ience that may result, including possi- 
bly higher rates of interest, is doubtless 
to be regarded as a form of the burden 
of war.” 

$ 

WESTERN AUSTRALIAN BANK 

r |'HE 147th half-yearly meeting of 
the shareholders of the Western 
Australian Bank was held on May 5, 
at the banking house, St. George’s ter- 
race, Perth. W. T. Loton (chairman 
of directors) presided. The report for 
the half-year ended March 29, 1915, 
was presented, as follows: 

“The directors have much pleasure 
in submitting the accompanying bal- 



FOCNDED 1844 

G. LAWTON CHILDS & CO., Ltd. 
AMERICAN BANKERS 

HAVANA CUBA 

Truaut a general domes tio and foreign bank- 
ing business. All banking matters entrusted 
to ns handled promptly and with care. 



Special attention paid to collections In 
Havana and all parte of Cuba. 



Principal Correspondent* 

NEW YORK CITY : 

National Bank of Commerce 
in New York 
LONDON: 

Baring Bros. Sc Co., Limited 
PARIS : 

Morgan, Harjes Sc Co. 
BERLIN: 

L. Behrens Sc Soehne 
MADRID: 

Garcia, Calamarie y C. 
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ance-sheet and statement of profit and 
loss for the half-year ended March 29, 
1915. 

“The net profit, after providing for 
bad and doubtful debts, for rebate on 
discounted bills current, for interest on 
deposits and for all expenses of man- 
agement, is £27,488 16s. 5d. ; balance 
from previous half-year, £19,389 12 s. — 
Total, £46,878 8s. 5d. 

“From this the directors have re- 
solved to pay a dividend of £l per share 
free of dividend tax, £25,000; to carry 
forward, £21,878 8s. 5d. — Total, £46,- 
878 8s. 5d. 

“The reserve fund is now £680,000. 

“During the half-year Marvel Loch 
Branch has been converted into a sub- 
branch, and Nannine sub-branch has 
been withdrawn.” 

The balance-sheet showed capital 
paid up. £250,000; reserve fund, £680,- 



NOYES & COMPANY 

Established 1879 

Foreign Bills 

Government and Municipal Bonds 

8, Place Edouard VII. 
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000; profit and loss, £46,878 ; deposits, 
£2,462,313; total resources, £3,647,862. 

$ 

LONDON BANK OF AUSTRALIA 



D _ u _ J _ Established 

Banco a© 

°-t- Guatemala 

Director* 

ADOLFO STAHL D. B. HODGSDON 

J. R. CAMACHO 
C. GALLIJSSER, Manager 

Authorized Capital > 810,000,000.00 

Capital subscribed and paid up 8,500,000.00 
Reserve Fund 7,658,576.16 

Contingency Fund 3,500,000.00 

Foreign Corretpondent* 

New Yorkt Messrs. G. Amalnck A Co.,; 
Messrs. J. A W. Seligman A Co.; The No- 
tional City Bank ot New York. San Fran- 
cisco, Cal.i The Anglo A London Paris Na- 
tional Bank of San Francisco. New Orleans! 
The Whitney -Central National Bank. Mex- 
ico! Banco Nacional de Mexico Paris t 
Messrs, de Nenflize A Cie. Londons Deutsche 
Bank (Berlin), London Agency; London Comity 
A Westminster Bank, Ltd. Hamburg! Deutsche 
Bank Filiale Hamburg; Messrs. L. Behrens A 
Bohne , Messrs. Schroder, Gebrnder A Co. ; 
Mr. Carlo Z. Thomsen. Madrids Messrs. 

Garcia- Calamarte A Cia. Barcelona! Messrs. 
Garcla-Calamarte A Cia. ; Banco Hlspano 
Amerloano. Milano s Credito It&liano. 

Agencies in Guatemala 
Antigua Puerto Barrio,* Escuintla 

Juttapa Zacapa Mazatenango 

Pochuta Coban Ocos 

Coatepeqne Retalhuleu Tumbador 

Livingston Salama 

General Banking Business, Special At- 
tention Paid to Collections from Abroad 
and Letters of Credit. 



FTER making the customary pro- 
visions, the earnings of this bank 
for the past half-year permitted divi- 
dends of seven per cent, on both pref- 
erence and ordinary shares. 

The London Bank of Australia has 
opened a branch at 172 Bundle street, 
Adelaide, under the management of Mr. 
C. T. P. Ogilvie, formerly manager at 
Toowoomba; and a branch at Wau- 
chope, on the Hastings River, N. S. W., 
under the management of Mr. F. V. 
Catomore. Mr. F. Webb, formerly of 
Charters Towers, has been appointed to 
the management of the branch of the 
London Bank at Toowoomba. 

• 

VETERAN BANKER RETIRES 

A NNOUNCEMENT is made of the 
retirement of T. A. Dibbs, gen- 
eral manager of the Commercial Bank- 
ing Company of Sydney, after sixty- 
eight years of service with that bank. 
Mr. Dibbs is eighty- three, and outranks 
any banker in the Commonwealth in 
point of long and continuous associa- 
tion with a single bank. 
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Asiatic 

INDUSTRIAL BANK OF JAPAN 

A T the half-yearly ordinary general 
meeting of shareholders held at 
the head office in Tokyo, August 5, 
Chairman Tetsujiro Shidachi presented 
the following report: 

“During the period under review, 
the state of money market has, as a 
result of the European war begun In 
the last term, continued unfavorable. 
The bankers and financial houses in 
general have experienced considerable 
decrease in their earnings on account of 
low rate of money and large amount of 
funds unemployed. The rate of in- 
terest paid on deposit money has, dur- 
ing the term, been lowered twice. How- 
ever, the result of the half-year's oper- 
ation, as far as this bank is concerned 
may, taking in consideration the gen- 
eral depressed state of the market, be 
considered fairly satisfactory. The 
value of the National Loan Bonds 
owned by the bank was written down 
by yen 123,371 and dividend declared 
at the rate of 6.5 per cent, per annum, 
the same as in the last term, leaving a 
considerable balance to be carried for- 
ward to the next account. 

“The net profits for the period, in- 
cluding yen 76,186, balance brought 
forward from last account, and after 
making necessary payments and deduc- 
tions, as well as providing for the de- 



preciation of the National Loan Bonds 
as mentioned above, amount to yen 
739,650. Out of these profits, yen 
59,200 was transferred to the Reserve 
against Losses, and yen 15,000 to the 
dividend equalization reserve. After 
making these transfers, the president 
recommends that yen 437,500 be paid 
as a first dividend at the rate of five 
per cent, per annum and that out of 
yen 227,950 now available yen 20,000 
be appropriated for the remuneration 
of the officers, and yen 131,250 be paid 
as a second dividend at the rate of 1.5 
per cent, per annum. The balance yen 
76,700 will be carried forward." 

SUMITOMO BANK 

'SJET profits of this bank for the 
*** ^ half-year ended June SO were yen 
190,726.46. Total resources on the 
date named were yen 91,397,446. The 
head office is at Osaka. 

Latin-America 

BANKING WITH LATIN 
AMERICA 

r | u HE importance of adequate bank- 
ing facilities in developing trade 
between the United States and Latin 
America is thus emphasized by John 



MERCANTILE BANKING COMPANY, Ltd. 
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Members: American Bankers' Association, Texas Bankers’ Association, Mexico City Clearing House 
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Clausen, manager of the foreign ex- 
change department of the Crocker Na- 
tional Bank of San Francisco: 

“The United States will presently 
take a foremost place among the inter- 
national banking nations of the world, 
as the result of the liberal construction 
of the Federal Reserve Act, more par- 
ticularly with reference to acceptances 
of bills of exchange drawn for imports 
and exports of commodities. 

“The announcement by the Federal 
Reserve Board that the Act has been 
construed as permitting the discounting 
of acceptances arising out of import 
and export trade, even when the United 
States is not a party to the transaction, 
means that the United States hence- 
forth can meet the great financial na- 
tions of Europe on an equal basis. 

“Probably the preeminent reason for 
the success of our financial and com- 
mercial European contemporaries in 
the markets of Pan America has been 
their ability . to finance the trade of 
those countries on a broad and generous 
basis, whereas the exporters of the 
United States have been greatly handi- 
capped, in that they not only lacked 
the power to compete with European 
sellers on the broad plane of interna- 
tional banking, but they actually had 
no United States bank to which they or 
their customers could go for accommo- 
dations. The Federal Reserve Act, 
however, has now provided for this 
country a real factor in the develop- 



ment of American finance and com- 
merce in South and Central America. 

“The financiers of the United States 
and the bond-buying part of our pop- 
ulation should overcome the mistaken 
idea that all South and Central Ameri- 
can securities are doubtful and risky. 
These countries want a market in the 
United States for their responsible na- 
tional, state and industrial bonds, and 
it is estimated that the United States at 
this time could loan South and Central 
American countries half a billion of 
dollars, which, if so invested, would 
tend to create a corresponding increase 
in our trade with them. 

“Latin America is keenly alive to the 
possibility of opening new financial 
connections necessary to the exploita- 
tion of their vast natural resources. 
Hitherto developments have been kept 
alive mainly through European bank- 
ing connections, but the war has ma- 
terially changed that aspect. 

“The question of the establishment of 
branch banks of the United States in 
the various South and Central Ameri- 
can countries, and the opening by those 
countries of branch banks in the United 
States, deserves the thoughtful consid- 
eration of our progressive bankers, 
since commercial credits, direct ex- 
change, and the facilitation of commer- 
cial transactions depend so largely upon 
an adequate financial organization to 
foster our international trade. 

“Among the delegates to the recent 



Banco de Nuevo Leon 

MONTEREY, N. L., MEXICO 

ESTABLISHED OCT. 1. 1892 
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Pan American Financial Conference 
talk was revived of the possibility for 
a change in the Federal Reserve Law, 
permitting a combination of member 
banks of the Federal Reserve System 
to establish a large banking corporation 
in the Southern Hemisphere with 
branches in South and Central America. 
Such a bank might prove a powerful in- 
centive to the advancement of trade 
and finance between our respective 
countries/* 

AMERICAN LOAN TO CHILE 

TT is announced that a loan of $6,000,- 

000 has been made to the Republic 
of Chile by Messrs. J. P. Morgan & 
Co., New York. 

OUR TRADE INCREASING 

r 1 s HE establishment of American 
banks in Central and South Amer- 
ica lends additional interest to the 
growing commerce between the United 
States and Latin America. 

Exports from the United States to 
South America during recent months 
show marked improvement over last 
year, the total for June, 1915, being 
valued at $1 3,744,000, against $7,573,- 
000 in June, 1914; and for the six 
months ending with June last, $60,573,- 
000 in comparison with $52,263,000 for 
the first half and $38,751,000 for the 
last half of 1914. 

Imports from South America are also 
considerably larger than a year ago. 
For June the official figures of the Bu- 
reau of Foreign and Domestic Com- 
merce show a total of $26,210,000, 
against $17,118,000 in June, 1914; and 
for the six months ending June 30, 
$156,043,000 against $144,074,000 in 
the first half and $105,447,000 in the 
second half of 1914. 

During the earlier months of the fis- 
cal year our trade with South America 
was seriously disturbed, and our total 



exports thereto in 1914 fell in value 
to $99,324,000, or $25,000,000 below 
1913, and it was not until March, 1915, 
that the upward trend was definitely 
resumed. 

Territorial 

HONOLULU 

U ROM a circular issued by the 

Trent Trust Company of Honolu- 
lu, Hawaii, it is learned that during 
the past year (July 1 , 1914, to June 
30, 1915) the Honolulu banks and 
trust companies have shown the great- 
est gain in combined resources for any 
twelve-months* period in their history. 
Bank deposits have increased enor- 
mously — for the six-months’ period to 
December 31, 1914, an increase in de- 
posits of $1,978,208.11 is registered, 
followed by a further increase of $3,- 
520,137.80 for the first six months of 
1915. The trust companies have shown 
a commensurate increase in activities, 
the trust and agency balances of the 
five Honolulu trust companies giving 
further expression to the prosperity 
that has come as a result of the Euro- 
pean conflict. This increase is a direct 
resultant of the high sugar prices that 
have obtained since the opening of hos- 
tilities. 

OMING down to individual banks it 
is found that the prosperity of the 
Islands has resulted in large additions 
to deposit totals. For example, the 
Bank of Hawaii, Ltd., on June 30 made 
a report showing deposits of $7,158,- 
426, and $8,725,415 total resources. 

The Bank of Hawaii was estab- 
lished at Honolulu in 1898, and has 
$600,000 capital and $718,000 surplus 
and profits. C. H. Cooke is president; 
A. Lewis, Jr., vice-president; F. B. 
Damon, cashier, and G. G. Fuller, as- 
sistant cashier. 
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Lewis B. Franklin Heads Investment 
Bankers Association 



the annual convention of the In- 
vestment Bankers* Association, 
Denver, Colo., Sept. 22, Lewis B. 
Franklin, vice-president of the Guar- 
anty Trust Co. of New York, was elect- 
ed president of the Association. 

Mr. Franklin was active in the or- 
ganization of the Investment Bankers’ 
Association in 1912. He was one of 
its first vice-presidents and has served 
on the board of governors. He pre- 
sided at the first annual banquet held 
in New York City in 1912. 

Mr. Franklin was born in Flushing, 
N. Y., in 1878. He was educated in the 
Flushing High School, from which he 
graduated in 1894. Later he took a 
post-graduate course in the same school. 
He began his business career with 
Spencer Trask & Co., in 1895, and was 
with this firm for nearly twelve years 
in practically all departments, but par- 
ticularly devoting himself to statistical 
work and general bond selling and trad- 
ing. 

He became associated with the Guar- 
anty Trust Co. of New York in 1907 as 
manager of its bond department. In 
1909 he was elected vice-president of 
the company, but has retained general 
supervision over its investment business. 

Mr. Franklin is a director and chair- 
man of the board of the Indian Refining 
Co., a director of the Missouri, Kansas 
& Texas Railroad Co., and has been ac- 
tive in many recent reorganizations of 




Lewis B. Franklin 

PRESIDENT INVESTMENT BANKERS ASSOCIATION; 
VICE-PRESIDENT GUARANTY TRUST COM- 
PANY, NEW YORK 

large corporations. He is an interest- 
ing writer and speaker, has contributed 
many articles on investment and other 
financial subjects to various publica- 
tions, and has delivered numerous ad- 
dresses before banking, investment and 
commercial bodies. 
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Banking and Financial Notes 



EASTERN STATES 
New York City 

— Announcement was made recently 
of the incorporation of a new banking 
institution, the Mercantile Bank of the 
Americas. It has the backing of Brown 
Bros. & Co. and J. & W. Seligman & 
Co. The new bank has been incor- 
porated with the intention of carrying 
on a commercial and banking business 
in the Latin American republics, pri- 
marily in Central America, Venezuela, 
Colombia, Ecuador and Peru, where the 
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Merchants National Bank 

RICHMOND. VA. 

Capital . . . $200,000 

Surplus and Profits over 1,000,000 

The Gateway to and Collection 
Center for Southeastern States 

Send Us Your Items 

“ON TO RICHMOND" 



bank has representatives actively en- 
gaged in arranging for the appointment 
of agents. The bank will later estab- 
lish its own branches in Central and 
South America. The offices of the 
bank are at 20 Exchange place. 

The bank has an authorized capital 
of $5,000,000 and has commenced busi- 
ness with a paid-up capital of $400,000 
and a cash surplus of $100,000. The 
shares issued have been paid for in 
equal proportions by Brown Bros. & Co. 
and J. & W. Seligman & Co. The 
board of directors is as follows: James 
Brown, president ; Albert 'Strauss and 
William S. Cox, vice-presidents; Alfred 
Meyer, general manager; Thatcher W. 
Brown, Frederick Strauss and Jason A. 
Neilson. 

It is the purpose of the bank to con- 
duct banking operations on the lines 
followed for many years by European 
institutions of a similar character in 
South America. The chief object of 
the new financial institution will be to 
provide financial and other facilities in 
connection with exports and imports to 
and from Central and South America. 
Mr. Meyer, the general manager, was 
formerly the London manager of an 
English bank operating in South Amer- 
ica. R. L. Beausire, formerly the New 
York agent of the English institution, 
has also joined the new American bank. 
Walter E. Carlebach is the secretary of 
the bank. 

The Mercantile Bank of the Ameri- 



LAND FOR SALE 

In tracts of 160 acres and upward, 
from S3 to $35 per acre. 

H. C. VAN AKEN, 309 Post Bldg., 
Battle Creek, Mich. 
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G. Foster Smith 

VICE-PRESIDENT AND CASHIER NASSAU NATIONAL BANK. BROOKLYN 



cas operates under a license granted by 
the Banking Superintendent of the 
State of New York. It is the third 
venture by American capital along 
banking lines in South America since 
the war began. The National City 
Bank first entered the field with its 
South American branches. W. R. 
Grace & Co. not long ago established 
banking connections in Chile. 

— G. Foster Smith, cashier of the 
Nassau National Bank of Brooklyn, has 
been elected director and vice-president 
of that institution. Mr. Smith entered 



the bank over fifteen years ago, becom- 
ing assistant note teller, then note teller, 
and in 1906 he was elected assistant 
cashier, and five years later cashier. 
His several promotions, from a subordi- 
nate station to the vice-presidency, have 
been gained by ability and strict atten- 
tion to his duties. 

The complete official staff of the bank 
is as follows: President, Daniel V. B. 
Hegeman; vice-president, Robert B. 
Woodward; vice-president and cashier, 
G. Foster Smith; assistant cashiers, 
Andrew J. Ryder, Henry P. Schoen- 
berner and T. Schenck Remsen. 
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Oklahoma Banks 
Have Many Out 
of the Ordinary 
Requirements. 

Extract from an 
Oklahoma* client’s 
letter : 

lt 7'he efficient way in 
which your Staff taken 
care of every local re - 
quirement , outride an 
well as inride the Bank , 
strongly impresses us 

We can efficiently 
take care of your 
publicity needs. 

Write. 

COLLINS 
PUBLICITY SERVICE 
226-240 Columbia Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



The Nassau National Bank of Brook- 
lyn was established in 1859, and has 
$1,000,000 capital and $1,000,000 
earned surplus. 

— A branch of the National City 
Bank has been established at Havana, 
Cuba, with John S. Durland in 
charge. 

— The Astor Trust Company will re- 
move about May 1 , 1917, to a new 
building to be erected at Fifth avenue 
and Forty-second street. 

— The Century Bank has been rein- 
corporated as a national bank, retaining 
its present branches, and consolidated 
with the Chatham and Phenix National 
Bank. 

— The Morris Plan Company of New 
York has leased offices in the Equitable 
Building, 120 Broadway. The space to 
be occupied covers 9,000 square feet at 



the Broadway and Cedar street corner 
of the third floor. The company has 
taken a five years* lease of its offices in 
the Equitable Building, with privilege 
of renewal for a similar period. 

The need of larger quarters is indi- 
cated by the fact that in July alone 
the New York Company accommodated 
considerably more borrowers than in 
January and February together, and 
lent over three times as much money as 
it did in the two months named. In its 
first seven months, the company has 
loaned $370,690 to 3,085 borrowers, 
the average amount being $120.16. 
Over forty per cent, of its patrons are 
employees of the city, county, state or 
national government. 

— The board of directors of the 
Guaranty Trust Company of New York 
recently declared the regular quarterly 
dividend of six per cent, and an extra 
dividend of two per cent., payable to 
stockholders of record September 23. 

— In the new Guaranty Building, to 
be erected at Fifth avenue and Forty- 
third street, the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany will have another branch. It is 
expected that the building will be com- 
pleted early next year. 

— The Metropolitan Trust Company, 
of which George C. Van Tuyl, formerly 
State Banking Superintendent, is pres- 
ident, has completed arrangements for 
the establishment of a branch on Fifth 




THE HOGGSON 
BUILDING METHOD 



A Single Contract and a guaranteed limit 
of cost for a complete building operation. 
Writs for Method Book 

HOGGSON BROTHERS 
7 Bast 44th St., New York 
NEW YORK BOSTON NEW HAVEN 
CHICAGO ATLANTA 
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Investment Securities 

As members of the New York Stock Exchange, execute 
commission orders for the purchase or sale of securities. 
With private wire connections to many of the large eastern 
cities and correspondents throughout the world, offer clients 
adequate facilities for the execution of orders in all markets. 
Correspondence is invited. 

33 Pine St., New York 



avenue near the Plaza. The company 
has obtained a long lease of the two- 
story building at 716 Fifth avenue, ad- 
joining the southwest corner of 66th 
street, the heart of the city’s new art 
center. 

— George E. Warren is a new vice- 
president of the Columbia Trust Com- 
pany, of which institution he is also 
trust officer. 

— Arrangements have been made by 
the Bank of Long Island to acquire the 
business of the First National Bank of 
Corona. 



$ 

Philadelphia 

— Howard A. Loeb succeeds his fa- 
ther, the late Augustus E. Loeb, as 
president of the Tradesmens National 
Bank, a promotion following eight 
years in the vice-presidency. 



— Joseph Wayne, Jr., president of 
the Girard National Bank, reached his 
twenty-fifth anniversary with that insti- 
tution August 4, an event which was 
marked by the adoption of the follow- 
ing resolution by the board of directors : 

“Resolved, That the directors do 
hereby express their deep appreciation 
of the services rendered to this bank 
by its president, Joseph Wayne, Jr., 
throughout the twenty-five years in 
which he has been connected with its 
affairs. In the various positions he has 
occupied he has performed every duty 
devolving upon him with the utmost 
fidelity to the bank’s interests; and his 
energy and ability have contributed in 
a marked degree to its prosperity and 
to the financial standing it now enjoys 
in this community and in the country 
at large. It is our earnest hope that he 
may, for many years, continue in the 
position he now so ably fills as presi- 
dent of this bank.” 

The Girard National Bank is one of 
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Joseph Wayne, Jr. 

PRESIDENT GIRARD NATIONAL BANK, PHII.ADEl.PHIA, WIIO RECENTLY 
COMPLETED A QUARTER CENTURY OF SERVICE WITH THIS BANK 



the country’s very large and strong 
banks, having $6,000,000 capital and 
surplus ; $704,000 undivided profits, and 
$46,000,000 deposits. 

Mr. Wayne has been connected with 
the bank since he was seventeen years 
of age and has risen from messenger 
to president. He has served as presi- 
dent of the Pennsylvania Bankers As- 
sociation, and is deservedly one of the 
most popular bankers in the United 
States. 



Buffalo 

— The Central National Bank of 
Buffalo has increased its capital to 
$1,000,000 and surplus to $600,000, 
the increase being provided for by a 
stock dividend of 100 per cent. Divi- 
dends of the bank have kept increasing 
until they reached twenty-four per cent 
per annum. 

— Sixty-five years ago the Marine 
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Three Big Upstanding 
Facts About Building 



1 Buildings erected under the competitive 
system are seldom delivered to their owners 
ready for occupancy at the estimated cost. 

The most important building operations 
today are being done on some approximately 
non-competitive plan. 

We established the non-competitive plan of 
building 15 years ago. 

'T'HE Hoggson Building Method unites the archi- 
tect’s services with ours under one contract 
■ which guarantees to satisfy you with plans, mate- 
rials, labor, supervision and progress of work. You 
know the final cost before the work is begun, and 
you know it is right because the limit of our profit 
is clearly stated. 




More banks have been built by Hoggson Brothers than 
by any other building organization. Six banks have been 
completed within the last ninety days. Operations extend 
to all parts of the country. 

Let os send yon a book describing the Hoggson Building Method 



HOGGSON BROTHERS 

485 Fifth Avenue, New York 

Boston: 85 Devonshire St. Chicago: First National Bank Building 

Atlanta: Third Nat’l Bank Bldg. New Haven, Conn. : Second Nat’l Bank Bldg. 
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The First National Bank 

of Saint Paul 



Oldest Bank in Minnesota 



Capital and Surplus $5,000,000 
Deposits over $37,000,000 
Resources over $43,000,000 



Bank — now the Marine National Bank 
— was founded, and to-day it is the 
only bank in the city that was in exist- 
ence as far back as 1850. It now oc- 
cupies a splendid sixteen-story building, 
and is one of the very large and suc- 
cessful banks of the United States. 

$ 

— On the site of the old structure the 
Bank of Attica, N. Y., will put up a 
new bank home. 

— When completed, says the Allen- 
town (Pa.) “Item,’* the Second Na- 
tional Bank building will be an orna- 
ment to the city and its service a stand- 
ard of efficiency among the banking in- 
stitutions of America. 

— Work is progressing on the new 
Second street home of the Wilmington 
(Del.) Trust Company, a sixty-eight 
ton vault constituting part of the equip- 
ment. 



— Two new bank buildings are being 
erected in Franklin county, Pennsyl- 
vania, The Valley National Bank of 
Chambersburg and the Citizens Na- 
tional Bank of Waynesboro. 

— Albany Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking has appointed the 
following committees for the coming 
year: 

Educational Committee — John C. 
O'Bryne, chairman; Frank E. Sheary, 
Mills Ten Eyck, Halsey W. Snow, Jr., 
Clifford Beckett. 

Membership Committee — Frank H. 
Williams, Chairman; Samuel Apple- 
baum, Arthur Koch, Albert Kelley. 

Finance Committee — Henry B. Rock- 
well, Chairman; Winfield E. S. Teator, 
Addison Keim. 

Publicity Committee — Thomas V. 
Wilkinson, chairman; A. J. Riegel, J. 
Raymond Roos. 

— The Schenectady Trust Company 
has started work on an addition to be 
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P I NATIONAL BANK 

■ I nw I TRUST A SAVINGS CO. 

CLEVELAND, OHIO 

Capital $3,750,000.00 Deposits $52,200,000.00 

Resources over $60,000,000.00 

Our institutons offer complete banking and trust company facilities. 

Our officers and directors are all successful men — well known for their experience, 
judgment and integrity. 

Their interest in these banks extends to all who deal with them. 

Large resources, perfect banking organization and equipment, and a genuine desire 
to be helpful are at your service. 



erected at the rear of their building, 
SI 8-320 State street, Schenectady, N. 
Y. The addition will be two stories 
high, open to the roof and will extend 
from the present building thirty-five 
feet backward to the rear building line 
of the property. The rear of the build- 
ing now in use will be changed so that 
the alterations will be made over at 
least seventy-eight feet of the property 
depth. 

The interior of the bank will be ma- 
terially changed. A woman's room is 
to be placed near the front of the build- 
ing to the left of the vestibule. There 
will be several new windows by the re- 
ceiving and paying tellers. A new 
screen is to be built from the vestibule 
to the president's office. 

A new vault will be installed with a 
capacity of 2,000 deposit boxes. This 
new vault will occupy the position of 
the present vault, the old one to be 



removed farther back into the bank. 
There will be a room in the rear right 
hand corner for those who hold safe 
deposit boxes. The directors' room, 
now at the rear of the bank, will be 
constructed on the mezzanine floor in 
the addition. The new structure will 
be of concrete. A dome is to be set into 
the building about midway from front 
to rear. The fixtures will be of marble 
and bronze. A consultation room will 
be provided and the bank offices will be 
at the right hand side near the rear. 
The lobby is to be refurnished. 

The Bankers' Engineering Company 
of New York City has been awarded 
the contract to do the work. 

— When the new building of the Na- 
tional Bank of Boyertown, Pa., was 
opened a short time ago, more than 
3,000 visitors were received. 

The building is of Greek Ionic style. 










Kings County Trust Company j 

City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn | 

Capital $500,000 Surplus $2,000,000 Undivided Profits $550,000 

OFFICERS 

JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 

JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, n THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 

WILLIAM HARKNESS, I HOWARD D. JOOST, Assistant Secretary 

D. W. MCWILLIAMS, f j. NORMAN CA RPEN TER, Trust Officer 

WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., J GEORGE V. BROWER, Counsel 



ACCOUNTS INVITED. 



INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
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THE CALENDAR THAT TALKS 




TO YOUR CUSTOMER EVERY DAY of the YEAR 

It it used at an advertising medium and it hat brought large retnrnt 






Unity Aon 
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In l<« a «l Ink 
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The ('hicngo Bonding 
ami Surely Company 
wrote uh on March 4. 
1915s 

“It afforded um much 
pleasure to renew our order 
with Mr. Cole, your repre- 
sentative here, for Acme 
Calendars for 1916. 

This will make our third 
year in the distribution of 
your calendars, and we are 
very glad we took up thie 
method of advertising ami 
publicity, as the favorable 
results we have secured 
have well paid for the ex- 
pense in connection there- 
with.’' 

(Signed) O. F. Roberts, 
Sec. A Gen’ I Manager. 



It'nfe for Sampl* and full information 

THE SOUTHGATE PRESS 

85 Broad St., Boston, Mass. 



Size of Pad. 
4 : Vx H in 
Size overall, 
x In. 
Weight, boxed. 
1 pound 



and has a sixty-two foot frontage on 
Reading avenue, and measures forty 
feet on Philadelphia avenue. It com- 
pares favorably with many of the best 
banking houses in its part of the state. 

In 1884 the National Bank moved 
into the building on North Reading ave- 
nue, where the institution enjoyed many 
prosperous seasons, passing the million 
dollar mark in deposits several years 
ago. Dividends amounting to $305,- 
000 have been distributed among the 
stockholders of the institution the past 
forty years. 

NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 

— The Fidelity Trust Company plans 
to begin work at an early date upon 
a new eleven-story bank and office 
building at State street and Chatham 
row, almost directly opposite the Cus- 
tom House tower. 



The new building will cost approxi- 
mately $600,000, site included. The 
street floor will be used for the purposes 
of the trust company, and the upper 
floors for offices. 

To make room for the new struc- 
ture a three-story brick building will 
be razed. The site has a forty-foot 
front on State street and runs back 
about 115 feet along Chatham row. 

— The Lynn (Mass.) Safe Deposit 
and Trust Co. has taken over the busi- 
ness of the Lynn National Bank as of 
September 1, making the trust company 
one of the strongest banks in its vi- 
cinity, with resources of approximately 
$4,000,000. The company has taken 
all of the ground floor of the Macnair 
building, at Market and Summer streets, 
half of which has hitherto been occu- 
pied by the Lynn National Bank. 

The hoard of directors remains the 
same. The officers of the Lynn Safe 
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MINNEAPOLIS 

First and Security National 
Bank 

Resources $60,000,000 

A Strong Consolidation under Wise Administration j 
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Deposit are now Charles E. Harwood, 
president; Louis M. Winslow, vice- 
president; William Dunbar, treasurer; 
David Dunbar, assistant treasurer. 

The Lynn National bank has given 
up its charter. Although its business 
has been turned over to the Lynn Safe 
Deposit, the capital and surplus are 



to be divided among the stockholders. 
The assent of the holders of a great 
majority of the stock was secured be- 
fore the merger was decided upon, and 
practically all the shareholders prompt- 
ly assented thereto. The final Lynn 
National Bank dividend will probably 
be nearly $400 a share. 
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Berkeley, California 

Y our Berkeley 

business is invited on 
the basis of prompt and 
efficient service. This bank 
is the oldest in the city and 
offers advantages worth the 
consideration of other bank- 
ers having business in this 
locality. 

A. W. NAYLOR President 

F. L NAYLOR Vice-President 

W. E. WOOLHEY. .Vice-President 

F. C. MORTIMER Cashier 

W. F. M OR KISH Asst. Pushier 

G. T. DOUGLAS Asst. Cashier 

O. L. PAPE Asst. Cashier 

FIRST NfflONAL 
BANKof BERKELEY 



The Lynn Safe Deposit’s deposits 
now exceed $3,500,000. Its capital, 
surplus and undivided profits aggre- 
gate $400,000. In proportion to earned 
surplus and profits to capital it is one 
of the strongest of Massachusetts trust 
companies. 

— On October 1 the Park Trust Com- 
pany opened for business at Worcester, 
Mass., with $300,000 capital and with 
Mayor George M. Wright, head of the 
Wright Wire Co., as president. Ralph 
H. Mann, president of the Gloucester 
National Bank, is treasurer of the new 
company. 

Hosea Mann, former Bank Commis- 
sioner of Vermont, father of Treasurer 
Ralph H. Mann and an experienced 
bank man from Torrington, Conn., was 
one of the active spirits in the organi- 
zation of the Park Trust Co. 

— Plans for the new quarters of the 
City Bank and Trust Co., Hartford, 
Conn., have been completed, and the 
bank intends to move into its new quar- 
ters, formerly occupied by the Charter 
Oak bank, on the corner of Trumbull 
and Asylum streets, about November L 
The building has recently been bought 
by the City Bank and Trust Co., and 
the bank quarters will be extensively 
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The Storage File* that fit yourS^m™ 

space -economy, strength, durability and lightness with 
tlie attractive appearance of bak«-d-on Olive Oreen 
enamel. This letter-size unit is only one of the 

Seven sizes of 

Baker- Vawter Steel Storage Units 

Tn one rigid stack you can place one-drawer letter 
•inits, two-drawer check and deposit-ticket storage 
units, and four-drawer card-units— and they look good 
in stacks. 

Order your Storage Units by the stack— 6 letter units 
$15.00 f. o. b. either factory. Ask for circular No. 
BB1510. 

BAKER- VAWTER COMPANY 

Bank Accounting and Filing Equipment 

Benton Harbor/ Mick. Holyoke, Mass. 



remodeled. The quarters for the trust 
and savings department will be located 
on the west side of the building, while 
on the east side will be the bookkeep- 
ers* desks, tellers* booths and a wom- 
an’s waiting room. 

The finishings of the bank will be 
in yellow and white marble. Vaults 
and safety deposit boxes will be in the 
basement. 

The entrance to the bank, now some 
feet above the level of the sidewalk, 
will be put on a level with the pave- 
ment, and will be directly on the corner 
of Asylum and Trumbull streets. An 
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GARFIELD 
NATIONAL BANK 

Fifth Avenue Building 

Corner Fifth Are. and Twenty-Third Street. 

NEW YORK 

CAPITAL SURPLUS 

$ 1 , 000,000 $ 1 , 000,000 

OFFICERS 

RUBL W. POOR, President 

WOT. L. DOUGLAS, ‘id Vice- Pres. 
ARTHUR W. SNOW, Cashier 
R. T. THORN, Asst. Cashier 
JOHN W. P EDDIE, Asst. Cashier 

DIRECTORS 

Rnel W. Poor Thomas D. Adams 

Samnel Adams Robert J. Horner 

Wm. H.Gelshenen A. Pagenstecher, Jr. 
Morgan J. O'Brien Frederick T. Fleltmann 



elevator will be installed in the rear of 
the building for the tenants. Entrance 
to this elevator may be effected either 
through the bank or through a hall with 
an entrance upon the street. 

Since February, when the bank 
underwent a change in management, a 
savings department has been added, be- 
ginning April 1, and at the present has 
$300,000 in deposits. The value of the 
stock has increased $24, from $110 to 
$134. 

— To meet the demands of expanding 
business, it has been found necessar; 
by the directors of the First Nations 
Bank of Bangor, Me., to increase th 
capital stock of that institution fron 
$300,000 to $400,000. 

On or about December 1 the First 
National Bank will occupy new and 
handsome quarters in the building now 
in process of construction at Exchange 
and State streets, one block up Ex- 
change street from the present location. 

— Growth of business has made it 
desirable to enlarge and otherwise im- 
prove the quarters of the Bay State 
National Bank, Lawrence, Mass. It is 
expected that the additional space 
gained both for customers and for the 
bank’s staff will be about three times 
the present size. 

— The Randolph (Mass.) Trust Co. 
gives evidence of progress and prosper- 
ity in the form of a new building now 
under construction. 
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If you could talk over the 
improvements in your 
new banking house, with 
the officers of four hund- 
red banks, would not their 
experience be of value, 
to you, in the solution of 
your own problem? 

It is just this experience that 
we place at the service of our 
clients. Each of the banks 
that we have designed and 
executed has presented special 
problems and difficulties. 
Each, of these, has been solved 
by working with the bank 
officials; and taking advantage 
of their thoughts and sugges- 
tions, we arrived at the most 
satisfactory solution possible, 
in each instance. 

Some of the results that were 
obtained can be shown in 
pictures. We would like to 
send a little book of these 
pictures to any bank official 
who would be interested in 
looking it over. 

May we send you a copy ? 

Bankers Engineering 
Company 

NO. 106 EAST I9TH STREET 
NEW YORK 



— Steel and Vermont white marble 
are the principal materials employed in 
the seven-story building whicli is being 
put up for the Merchants National 
Bank of Manchester, N. H. 

* 

New Haven 

— When the New Haven Bank, N. B. 
A. — a merger of the City Bank, the 
County Bank and the New Haven 
Bank — moved into its handsome new 
building it became the largest bank in 
the State of Connecticut. 

The bank’s new home occupies a cor- 
ner which has been the site of a bank- 
ing house for one hundred and twenty- 
two years. The new building is dis- 
tinctly Colonial in type, is constructed 
of Vermont marble and North Haven 
brick, and is one of the handsomest 
bank buildings in the East. 

As it was to house the business of 
three banks instead of one, its construc- 
tion on a lot 25 x 85 feet presented 
an unusually interesting problem. 
Through ingenuity, skill and experience 
in bank planning, an arrangeemnt was 
evolved which included every foot of 
available space. 

The spacious interior more than ful- 
fills the promise of the exterior in 
beauty of design, and the equipment 
and layout are planned to afford splen- 
did efficiency and service. The bank 
occupies the entire floor, which, with 
the mezzanine, is practically three 
stories, the large directors’ room being 
the main feature of the second floor. 
The vault system is in the basement. 
A comprehensive scheme of heating and 
ventilating has been worked out. The 
building was designed, built, and 
equipped under the Hoggson building 
method and it marks the fourteenth 
bank operation conducted by Hoggson 
Brothers in the city of New Haven 
alone. 

Historically the New Haven 'Bank 
has an interesting background, Noah 
Webster having served as a director in 
the days when the bank president him- 
self attended to the locking up at night 
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I N the bank building, the lighting problem is to produce a soft, digni- 
fied effect and at the same time to give an adequate illumination. 
The Bankers Trust is a J-M Lighting Service installation. The 
clear and yet soft effect obtained with no glare or unsightly shadows, 
may be seen in the picture above, taken by the aid of the bank's own 
lighting alone and not by flashlight. 

The general Banking Room Lighting is produced by the Frink 
Indirect System. The reflectors are concealed in the cornice of the 
bank screens, diffusing a mellow light evenly over the entire ceiling. 

The fixtures under and over mezzanine are of semi-indirect type 
with heavy bronze framework, made by the Mitchell- Vance Company. 
These fixtures are equipped with Frink reflectors. 

The combined effect of this treatment approaches daylight in purity 
and' softness, and completely harmonizes with the architectural design. 

This is an interesting installation of Bank Illumination because it 
illustrates the importance of special bank lighting material in the pro- 
duction of a finished installation. 

The facilities of Johns-Manville Lighting Service because of its 
diversified products— Those of the 

I. P. Frink Co., The Mitchell-Vance Co., and Gill Bros. Co., Glassware 



can cope with any lighting situation that exists in bank work. 
Perhaps your bank could be improved by better lighting ? 



H. W. Johns-Manville Co. 



■ SOLE SELLIXG AGE.YTS — Frink and J-M Linolite System of Illumination 
Mitchell - Vance UqhtinQ Fixtures and Bronzes 
* and Gill Bros. Co.'s Parian Ware. 
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Planters National Bank 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

Capital - - $300,000 

Surplus & Profits $1,625,000 
Total Resources $8,000,000 

JAMES N. BOYD 
President 

J. J. MONTAGUE 
Vice-President 

RICHARD H. SMITH 
Vice-President and Cashier 

R. LATIMER GORDON 
Assistant Cashier 

CONWAY H. GORDON 
Assistant Cashier 

D. V. MORTON 
Assistant Cashier 




Unsurpassed Facilities for 
collecting Items on Vir - 
ginia and the Carolinas 



and carried the big front door key home 
with him for safe keeping. 

The officers of the new institution 
are: E. G. Stoddard, president; Thos. 
W. Farnum, vice-president, and Samuel 
Lloyd, cashier. 

— The American Bank and Trust 
Co., New Haven, Conn., has awarded 
to the David H. Clark Co. the contract 
for the erection of a handsome bank 
building on the site at Grand avenue 
and Ferry street, owned by this insti- 
tution. The cost of the new building 
will be about $30,000. 

The material to be used will be buff 
pressed brick with Indiana limestone 
trimming and with two large columns 
of limestone in the front of the build- 
ing. The base will be of gray Stony 
Creek granite. There will be two floors. 
On the upper floor will be offices for 
the officers of the bank, a directors’ 
room and other rooms for the officials 
of the institution, while on the ground 
floor will be the main banking room, 
business offices for the president and 
cashier and safe-deposit boxes. 

— Having purchased the First Na- 
tional Bank building at Main and Bank 
streets the Mechanics and Farmers 
Savings Bank, of Bridgeport, Conn., 
moved into the building on October 1. 

The bank building at Main and 
Bank streets was erected in 1907 and 
in August of that year the First Na- 
tional Bank moved into the building. 
Charles G. Sanford was president of 
the bank, the former president, William 
E. Seeley having died while the build- 
ing was being erected. The Bridgeport 
National Bank merged later with the 
First National Bank and later the Pe- 
quonnock National Bank was absorbed 
and the First National became known 
as the First Bridgeport National Bank. 
A larger building was needed and the 
sky scraper at State and Main streets 
w'as erected. 

— The Holyoke (Mass.) Savings 
Bank has purchased from the Holyoke 
National Bank the building at 195-201 
High street which was formerly occu- 
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Capital, $1,000,000 



Surplus, $600,000 
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Located at the “Gateway of the South” 

Having been established as The State Bank of Virginia 45 years ago, 
we have served continuously financial institutions in all parts of the 
South. This long period of successful service has resulted in a bank- 
ing equipment that is unexcelled at 

Richmond, Virginia 

Another result of handling the accounts of Southern Bankers for 
these many years is that we know accurately the needs of financial in- 
stitutions located in Southern States. Your Southern business solicited. 
Direct routing of items our specialty. Correspondence cordially invited , 

National State and City Bank 



WM. H. PALMER, President 



JOHN 8. ELLBTT, Vice-President 
J. W. SINTON. Vice-President 



WM. M. HILL, Vice-President 
JULTEN H. HILL. Csstiler 



pied jointly by the two banks previous 
to the removal of the Holyoke National 
to its new home at the corner of High 
and Dwight streets. Alterations are 
under way for enlarging the banking 
quarters of the savings bank so that 
when completed it will have about twice 
the amount of space that it has at the 
present time. These alterations will be 
rather of a temporary nature as the 
bank officials at some later date expect 
to make more extensive changes and 
raise the height of the room as was done 
in the new national bank. 

— These officers have been chosen for 
the New Colonial National Bank of 
Hartford, Conn.: President, Lucius A. 
Barbour; vice-president, Edward C. 
Frisbie; vice-president and cashier, My- 
ron A. Andrews ; assistant cashier, 
Frank S. Flagg. The new bank starts 
with a capital of $500,000 and a paid- 
up surplus of $100,000. The stock is 
divided among several hundred stock- 
holders. 



— Alterations have been begun at the 
First National Bank, Meriden, Conn., 
whereby the Meriden Trust and Safe 
Deposit Co. will have more room. The 
entire south section of the lobby has 
been partitioned off and will be devoted 
to desk room for the work of the trust 
company. 

— Beginning with September 15 a 
savings department is being operated 
by the Maynard Trust Co., Concord, 
Mass. Interest on sums deposited will 
commence with each month, instead of 
every three months, as in some institu- 
tions. 

© 

SOUTHERN STATES 
Baltimore 

— An addition to the Drovers and 
Mechanics Bank building at Eutaw and 
Fayette streets will be two stories high, 
on ground 59.7 x 79 feet, and will cost 
$159,000. 

609 
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Resources 

$11,000,000.00 



If intelligent hand- 
ling of items and low 
rates appeal to you 
send us your Buffalo 
business 



PEOPLES 

BANK 

BUFFALO 






Try our Service 

and you will be entirely 
satisfied 



A. D. BISSELL, President 
C. R. HUNTLEY, Vice-Pres. 

E. H. HUTCHINSON,Vice-Pres. 
E. J. NEWELL, Vice-Pres. 
HOWARD BISSELL, Cashier 
C. G. FEIL, Asst. Cashier 
A. J. ALLARD, Asst. Cashier 
G. H. BANGERT, Asst. Cashier 



— Plans for extensive interior altera- 
tions to be made in the quarters of the 
Canton National Bank, on Ellicot street 
and East avenue, have been prepared. 

— Clinton K. Wells succeeds R. E. 
Bowling as assistant cashier of the 
First National Bank, the latter having 
resigned to go to Panama. 



— There has been a consolidation of 
the First National Bank of Fairmont, 
West Va., with the National Bank of 
Fairmont. 



— The Dominion National Bank of 
Bristol, Va.-Tenn., has just finished for 
its use what is described as one of the 
finest bank buildings in that section. 

— C. W. Beerbower, secretary and 
treasurer of Group Five of the Vir- 
ginia Bankers Association, and auditor 
of the National Exchange Bank, Roan- 
oke, announces that the ninth annual 
meeting of the group will be held in 
Roanoke October 9. 

— Virginia has 267 incorpoiated 
State banks whose total deposits are 
$57,784,776. 

— El Paso, Tex., lately formed a 
chapter of the American Institute of 
Banking, and the folowing executive 
committee was appointed: Smith W T ith- 
am, of the Rio Grande Valley Bank; D. 
L. Hill, State National Bank; William 
Graves, First National Bank; H. J. 
Delfeld, City National; M. R. Eddy. 
El Paso Bank and Trust Co.; J. W. 
Harley, Union Bank and Trust Co. ; 
J. E. McAllister, Commercial National 
Bank; J. M. Cochran, Texas Bank and 
Trust Co.; J. H. Henderson, Security 
Bank and Trust Co. 



— The German-Ameriean and First 
National Bank, of Carrollton, Ky., have 
consolidated. The new organization, 
which will be known as the First Na- 
tional Bank of Carrollton, will have 
a capital of $100,000 and will be the 
largest financial institution between 
Cincinnati and Louisville. 
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Through the Facilities of 



| The Live Stock Exchange National Bank 

jj AND 

( The Chicago Cattle Loan Company 

I Bankers interested in financing the development of the live 
1 stock industry or in the purchase of high grade, self liqui- 
I dating paper, are assured prompt and satisfactory service. 
1 Correspondence invited. 

| Address : UNION STOCK YARDS 

1 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 






The German-American Bank had a 
capital stock of $25,000 and the First 
National $60,000. J. A. Donaldson, 
president of the First National, will 
continue as president of the consolidat- 
ed bank. Forest Butcher, cashier of 
the German-American Bank, becomes 
teller of the new First National. E. C. 
Smith, president of the German-Amer- 
ican Bank, goes on the directorate of 
the combined organization. 

— The Farmers and Merchants Bank 
of Elkton, Ky., has closed a contract 
for the erection of a modernly-appoint- 
cd bank and office building to cost about 
$ 12 , 000 . 

WESTERN STATES 
Chicago 

— The September 2nd statement of 
the First National Bank showed de- 
posits of $135,076,987.84, and the First 
Trust and Savings Bank had on Sep- 



tember 3 deposits of $61,071,652.59. 
Combined resources of the two institu- 
tions exceed $240,000,000. 

— R. J. McKay, who has been asso- 
ciated with the new business depart- 
ment of the Fort Dearborn National 
Bank for the last two years, is a new 
assistant cashier of that institution. 

$ 

Omaha 

— The new fourteen-story building 
for the First National Bank, at Six- 
teenth and Farnam street, will go down 
to bedrock for a foundation, eightv- 
two feet below the ground surface. 

Thirty-six piers or caissons of con- 
crete and steel five feet in diameter are 
to be sunk. These will form the basis 
for the foundation. They are to be 
anchored to the bed rock instead of 
merely resting there. 

The building as a whole is to be fifty 
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25th ANNIVERSARY 

October 3rd, 1915 

This Trust Company celebrates not age 
but Growth, not time but the Use of 
time, not years but Service. 

7 Complete Departments 
Correspondence Invited 



Mississippi Valley Trust Co., St. Louis 

Capital, Surplus and Profits over $8,000,000 



per cent, stronger than the specifica- 
tions of the city ordinance require. Ex- 
tra thicknesses of steel are to be em- 
ployed everywhere. 

The construction is to be of steel, 
granite, terra cotta and brick. 

Architects and contractors estimate 
that this building can be completed by 
August or September of 1916. 

St. Louis 

— The second annual convention of 
the Farm Mortgage Bankers Associa- 
tion of America will be held in this 
city October 7 and 8. It is expected 
that the matter of rural credits will oc- 
cupy a leading place on the conven- 
tion’s programme. 

— President John G. Lonsdale of the 
National Bank of Commerce recently 
sent out a letter to the bank’s 2,800 
stockholders in which it was said: 

“While I am now able to discern 
abundant reasons for hoping that the 
next few years will see for us the be- 
ginning of an era of real prosperity 
and good times, you may be assured 
that during the continuance of the pres- 
ent abnormal conditions your bank will 
be adequately prepared for any eventu- 
ality. 

“We shall keep cash on hand, un- 
productive though it may be, in ex- 
cess of the cash reserve required by 
law. We shall preserve our assets in 



absolutely liquid condition, so far as 
this is possible. We shall be conserva- 
tive to the point of extreme caution. 
And we shall, I hope, decide to in- 
crease our surplus reserve, even though 
this should involve for a time a decrease 
in the dividends distributed.” 



Kansas City, Mo. 

— Fifty years ago the Southwest Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce began busi- 
ness, an anniversary which was prop- 
erly observed on August 24 last. 

— This city appears to be in the lead 
for the 1916 convention of the Ameri- 
can Bankers Association. 



$ 



Minneapolis 

— To make room for additional busi- 
ness the Northwestern National Bank 
has built a balcony in the rear of the 
banking room at a height of about 12 
feet and extending the full width of 
the building. The enlarged space will 
be occupied by a portion of the bank’s 
clerical staff. 



— A tendency toward increased sav- 
ings is noted by the “Northwestern 
National Bank Review,” which says: 



“A few months ago the ‘Review’ 
called attention to the fact that sav- 
ings accounts in the Northwestern Na- 
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The 

Old National 
Bank 

of Spokane 

W ITH direct connections in 
every banking point through- 
out the “Inland Empire” — 
a region three times the size of 
Alabama, of which Spokane is the 
financial and railroad center — The 
Old National has the facilities to 
collect your Pacific Northwest 
items with exceptional economy 
and dispatch. 

OFFICERS 

D. W. TWO HY, President 
T. J. HUM BIRD, Vice-President 
W. D. VINCENT, Vice-President 
J. A. YEOMANS , Cashier 
W. J . SMITHSON 

O.H. GREENWOOD J. W. BRADLEY 

Assistant Cashiers 

RESOURCES : $13,000,000 




tional Bank showed a marked increase 
in average size, denoting a saving: 
spirit on the part of the public. This 
increase has remained and a further 
l increase in the average account has been 
| noted. When it is remembered that 
■ savings accounts represent very largely 
the reserves of our citizens to meet 
| emergencies, it is gratifying to note that 
I they are strengthening their individual 
1 economic positions in this way. Foreign 
! bank statements disclose the fact that 
the belligerent powers have been bend- 
ing every effort to increase their gold 
reserves, and the forehanded policy of 
our savers in this country shows a simi- 
lar tendency here. Our people have 
for years been at the foot of the list 
of the great nations in the matter of 
individual savings, but Americans as a 
people are characterized by the ability 
to change their habits more rapidly than 
any other nation, if occasion demands 
that they should do so. Probably one 
of the beneficent results of this war to 
America will be to increase frugality 
and thriftiness in our citizens. At the 
same time that this spirit of thrift is 
manifesting itself, there is no unfavor- 
able curtailment of necessary expendi- 
tures/* 

— Group Three of the Michigan 
Bankers’ Association, comprising coun- 
ties in the northeastern Michigan dis- 
I trict, has been organized at Alpena. 

| The officers are: Chairman, W. A. 

I Prince, Alpena; secretary-treasurer, 

John E. Wiggins, Wolverine; executive 
committee: Alpena county, Fred H. Or- 
cutt, vice-president Alpena National 
Bank ; Alcona county, L. R. Ross, 
cashier Alcona County Savings Bank, 
Harrisville; Cheboygan county, George 
D. Nimmo, assistant cashier, Cheboy- 
gan State Bank, Cheboygan; Crawford 
county, M. Hanson, cashier Bank of 
Grayling, Grayling; Iosco count} 7 , L. 
G. McKay, cashier Ealy, McKay & Co., 
East Tawas; Montmorency county, H. 
F. Elliott, cashier Atlanta Exchange 
Bank, Atlanta, Ogemaw county, John 
Tolfree, president Commercial Bank, 
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Mnitigraph 0 ©port men t of Tbe Guardian 
Savings and Trust Co. of Cleveland. Ohio 




T I I E M ult igrapb is a 
machine for pro- 
ducing form t ype- writ- 
ten letters, printed 
forms and advertising 

•nutter qtiiekly, privately, 
convenient lj and economi- 
cally. The equipment varies 
and prfa e to meet the 
requirements of any bank, 
lion e\ er limited or exten- 
sive they may he. 




It Saves Us 
40 % On Printing” 

So says Mr. F. D. Connor, Publicity 
Managei of The Guardian Savings & Trust 
Company, Cleveland, and adds “ Wit &m- 
sider th( Mulligraph the most important 
rr > inti \dt rirr in our Artrm Using De- 
pu rtment" 

If you could talk to Mr. Connor or 
hundreds of other bank men who are 
Mulligraph enthusiasts, you would find 
that printing forms is but one of its ap- 
plications t<* a banking house. 

The Guardian Bank use their Multi- 
graph equipment for producing circular 
letters to prospective customers, letters to 
depositors and in so rnanj ways that Mr. 
Connor says “ We started with the Multi- 
graph as a supplement to our Advertising 
Department* Now it is a department in 
itself, ami a paying one at that." 

For your benefit we will prepare a port- 
folio based upon such experi- 
ences as this. In addition, j j ^ t " 
we will send a booklet telling - 

of one particular bank's ex- J 
perience in detail. Both these { The 

books are free. Every bank ? 11 

is interested in getting more | Pic 

business and in printing • 1 

economies. Let us show you | 

how to accomplish both. | 

Write to«lay. ! Name 

Tbe American Mnltigraph : Bank 

Sales Company : p ™" u 

1805 E. 4®lh St., Cleveland, O. • Town 










The American Multigrnpli Salon Co. 

1805 East Fortieth Si., Cleveland, O. 

Please prepare for me the portfolio "Your Bank 
and the Mnltigraph. ” Send alfo the storv of one 
hank’s success. It Is understood that the* accept- 
ance of these obligates me In no way. 
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The American National Bank 

SAN DIEGO, CAL. 

Capital $200,000.0# 

Surplus and Undivided Profits . . . 160,000.0# 

Total Resources over 2,200,000.0# 

J. W. SEFTON, Jr., President 

C. Ij. W liiiil A MS, 1st Vice- Pres. L. J. RICE, Cashier 

I. ISAAC IRWIN, ‘2nd V-Pres. T. C. HAMMOND, Asst. Cash. 



STT A new building, the best equipment, an able and expert- 
enced staff of officers and employes — theee are some of the 
things that enable us to give excellent service to customers 
and correspondents. We are thoroughly familiar with invest- 
ment opportunities in this prosperous region and cordially in- 
vite correspondence in regard to them. 



West Branch; Oscoda county, H. J. 
Markam, cashier Union State Bank, 
Mio ; Otsego county, Axel Becker, cash- 
ier Bank of Johannesburg, Johannes- 
burg; Roscommon county, A. W. Ladd, 
cashier Roscommon State Bank, Ros- 
common. 

— The home of the Central National 
Bank of Ellsworth, Kan., which has 
recently been completed, is one of the 
notable bank buildings in the state. 
It is two stories in height and is con- 
structed of stone. The abundance of 
large windows that flood the interior 
with light is a feature which makes the 
building especially adapted to the bank- 
ing business. 

The Central National Bank has a 
capital stock of $175,000. Its officers 
are: George T. Tremble, president; E. 
D. Schermerhorn, vice-president; B. L. 
Gardanier, cashier, and E. L. Laffertv, 
assistant cashier. 

— Indiana bankers wiH hold their 
nineteenth annual convention at Indian- 
apolis October 12 and 13. Governor 
Charles S. Hamlin of the Federal Re- 
serve Board, will be one of the prin- 
cipal speakers. 

— The Old National Bank, Grand 
Rapids, Mich., is now installed in its 
new home, which constitutes a part of 
the Hotel Pantlind building. It is a 
modern banking structure in every re- 
spect, and worthy of the old and suc- 
cessful institution which it houses. This 
bank’s origin reaches back to 1853, and 



it has grown until its resources are now 
around ten million dollars. Officers of 
the Old National Bank are: Willard 
Barnhart, chairman of the board; Clay 
H. Hollister, president; William Jud- 
son and Carroll F. Sweet, vice-presi- 
dents ; George F. Mackenzie, vice-presi- 
dent and cashier; Herbert A. Wood- 
ruff and Robert Y. Speir, assistant 
cashiers. 



— Whether the banks will be able to 
hold all the money received from this 
year’s wheat crop is a question which 
concerns the Omaha “Bee,” which goes 
on to say: 

“Bankers are making preparations, 
for from every corner of the state comes 
reports of new banks being built. The 
First National Bank of Marquette is to 
erect a new brick building. L. D. Willis 
of Omaha is the architect. Plans are 
also under way for a bank building to 
cost $10,000 at Strom burg. At Valley 
a bank building to cost $10,000 is to 
be built. Architect Charles M. Nye of 
Omaha is making the plans. 

“The Bank of Glenville, Glenville, 
Neb., is having plans drawn by C. W. 
Way of Hastings for a new structure 
of brick and tile, with a terra cotta 
front. 

“The Bowen Investment Co. is to 
have a new building at Scott’s Bluff, 
L. C. Marquis will erect the building 
for this company. C. O. Glover, presi- 
dent of the Bank of Bromfield, and Dr. 
J. S. Wainwright are planning the erec- 
tion of a new building for this bank." 
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— Sam Stephenson, the new presi- 
dent of the First National Bank of 
Great Falls, Mont., has lived in that 
state for twenty-three years. He is 
also president of the Highwood State 
Bank and of the Great Falls Town- 
site Co. Prior to his election to the 
presidency of the First National Bank 
of Great Falls he was the bank's at- 
torney. 

— On August 15 the American Na- 
tional Bank, Helena, Mont., celebrated 
its twenty-fifth anniversary. It is the 
oldest bank in that city, and has re- 
sources of about $3,000,000. 



— Exceptionally fine quarters are 
provided for the Union Savings Bank 
and Trust Co., Steubenville, Ohio, in 
the new Lincoln building — a large 
modern bank and office structure. In 
the construction of the banking room 
no wood was used. The floors and 
walls and entire interior are of 
marble, steel and bronze. There is 
a spacious lobby surrounded by the 
banking quarters, which are located be- 
hind the marble and bronze counters. 
There are six windows, which open 
from six caged rooms, each room being 
modernly fitted and having a fine semi- 
direct lighting system. A visitors’ room 
is located at the extreme southwest cor- 
ner. The lighting system and deco- 
rative scheme are extremely fine. 
Marble benches and check coun- 
ters also add to the modernness. The 
immense amount of work and money ex- 
pended in constructing and fitting up 
the rooms make this the finest banking 
home in the city. 

A directors room, 20 by 20 feet, and 
vaults of the latest type, with 225 safe- 
deposit boxes, are part of this notable 
equipment. 

The Union Savings Bank and Trust 
Co. grew from the Union Deposit Bank. 
The Union Deposit Bank was organ- 
ized in 1854 and has long been one 
of the city’s most prosperous banking 
institutions. D. J. Sinclair, president 
of the bank, and owner of the hand- 
some new building, has been connected 
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with the bank for many years and 
through his ability and attention the 
business grew. In 1914 the banking 
company was reorganized under the 
present name, with the following offi- 
cers: D. J. Sinclair, president; A. C. 

Lewis, vice-president; J. O. Naylor, 
solicitor; James Potter, treasurer; F. 
Earl Vance, secretary, and Frank D. 
Sinclair, cashier. The board of direc- 
tors contains the following well known 
business men; G. M. Myers, R. M. Ma- 
han, A. C. Lewis, J. O. Naylor, James 
Potter, F. W. Owesney and D. J. Sin- 
clair. 



— Here is a little “human interest’* 
story about banking, taken from the 
Detroit “Free Press**: 

“It was interesting and somewhat 
amusing to hear the views expressed 
by some of the bankers from small in- 
terior towns of the state concerning 
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some of the statements in Governor 
Ferris’ address to the convention,” says 
a Detroit banker who attended the an- 
nual meeting of the Michigan Bankers 
Association in Grand Rapids last week. 

“Governor Ferris said if he had the 
authority he would permit no banker in 
Michigan to charge more than the legal 
rate of interest on loans and would make 
it unlawful for any banker to accept a 
bonus for granting such an accommoda- 
tion. 

“In some of the small town banks, 
so little business is done that if the 
system urged by the governor wene 
placed in effect the banker might be 
compelled to go out of business. Under 
present conditions these banks give 
great assistance in the communities in 
which they are situated. They receive 
deposits, and provide small loans and 
short term accommodations to the farm- 
ers and business men in their neighbor- 
hood. 

“Let us suppose such a bank is called 
on to make a 30 day loan of $50 to 
some customer and that the legal rate 
of interest is 6 per cent. For the ac- 
commodation the banker would receive 
about 25 cents if he obtained only the 
legal interest. With his small capital 
and doing only a small volume of busi- 
ness how long could some of the coun- 
try bankers exist operating on that ba- 
sis? In such places the custom is for 
the banker in making a loan to impose 
a small charge, perhaps $1 or $1.50 
for the accommodation in addition to 
the interest. This enables the banker 
to continue in business and at the same 



time inflicts no special hardship on his 
customer.” 

All of which is respectfully referred 
to the Comptroller of the Currency. 

— A contract has been let for a new 
building for the State Bank of Morgan, 
Minn. 

— The First National Bank, Pow- 
hatan, Ohio, has a new home. 

— At Lawrence, Kan., F. M. Perkins 
and Otis Perkins have been elected di- 
rectors of the Citizens State Bank, and 
will hereafter be active therein, J. S. 
Corley having disposed of his interest 
in the bank to these parties. 

The directors of the bank, recogniz- 
ing the excellency of the quarters of- 
fered in the Perkins Trust Co. build- 
ing, have moved the location of the 
bank to that building. 

The officers and directors of the 
bank feel that this move will be a 
distinct advantage in that it will give 
them larger and better quarters, more 
vault room and a better location. The 
facilities offered will enable them to 
take better care of their customers 
along all lines. 

While the bank will occupy the same 
quarters as the trust company, the in- 
stitutions will be run separately and 
present employes of the bank retained. 
C. W. Sparr will continue as cashier. 
The trust company has been hampered 
by not being able to handle checking 
accounts on account of the state laws. 
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By having the bank in the same quar- 
ters such business can be taken care of. 

— No bank in the state, declares the 
“Muskegon (Mich.) Times,” is housed 
in more beautiful quarters than the 
First State Savings Bank of Muskegon 
Heights, whose new building was re- 
cently occupied by the bank. The 
building is of vitrified brick with Bed- 
ford stone and terra cotta trimmings. 

— Work has just started in Dodge 
City, Kans., on this new $25,000 home 
of the Kansas State Bank of that place. 
The first floor will be occupied by the 
banking quarters and the safety deposit 
department, the second floor by offices. 
The building is 25 x 7,5 feet and will 
be finished in white enamel brick and 
terra cotta. 

— Evidently the new president of the 
Michigan Bankers Association, A. G. 
Bishop, president of the Genesee County 
Savings Bank of Flint, is popular with 
the bankers and people of his commu- 
nity. When they heard of the honor 
that came to him through his election 
to the presidency of the Bankers As- 
sociation the people of Flint gave him 
a rousing public reception, and the 
banks of his home town passed strong 
resolutions of congratulation and praise. 

— Work is progressing on a $10,000 
home for the First National Bank of 
Louisville, Ohio. 

The new building will be a one-story 
brick structure, and located at Main 



and Chapel streets. In dimensions it 
will be 25 by 50 feet. 



PACIFIC STATES 
San Francisco 



— In a recent Monthly Financial Let- 
ter the Anglo and London Paris Na- 
tional Bank says: 

“It is a remarkable fact that the 
Panama-Pacific Exposition, in spite of 
its phenomenal success, has not been 
attended with anything resembling a 
real estate boom. It has not affected 
land prices in any appreciable degree. 
With the exception of some hotels and! 
apartment houses there can hardly be 
said to be a single building whose con- 
struction has even been hastened by the 
exposition. Improvements have doubt- 
less been made with reference to the 
commercial and industrial changes ex- 
pected to follow the opening of the 
canal whose construction the exposition 
celebrates and whose full utilization has 
been postponed by the war. But there 
has been absolutely no speculative feel- 
ing or any general increase of real es- 
tate prices from which a reaction can 
be feared. There has probably never 
been an international exposition in con- 
nection with which so much has been 
accomplished with so little excitement.’* 



— Announcement was made recently 
by the executive committee of the 
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Panama-Pacific International Exposi- 
tion that the exposition had paid off all 
its indebtedness. 

— These statistics showing business 
conditions in this city are from the 
“Financial Letter” of the American Na- 
tional Bank: 

— First Seven Months — 





1914. 


1915. 


Clearings £1 

Building con- 


.439,391,315 


$1,477,497,559 


tracts 

Real estate 


18,293,686 


11,091,706 


transfers .... 


16,818,010 


16,734,712 


Exports 


28,765,646 


46,714,711 


Imports 


40,118,545 


49,759,778 


Postal receipt n. 


1,842,043 


1,963,247 




1910. 


1915. 


Population. 


419,000 


525,000 



While building contracts show a con- 
siderable falling off, the decrease' to 
the extent of $2,592,958 is accounted 
for by the difference in building opera- 
tions at the exposition. 

— How a number of bankers from a 
single Southern institution got together 
a few weeks ago in this city is thus 
told by the San Francisco “Examiner”: 

Directors of the American Exchange 
National Bank of Dallas, Tex., held a 
directors’ meeting in the lobby of the 
St. Francis Hotel yesterday. 

John N. Simpson of Dallas, vice- 
president of the Wichita Falls Railroad, 
was sitting in the lobby reading the pa- 
pers when along came W. C. Connors, 
president of the Dallas Terminal Rail- 
road. The two Texans shook hands and 
began to chat. They were soon joined 
by M. N. Baker, a Dallas capitalist; 
a bit later by A. A. Jackson, also of 
Dallas. By this time it looked like a 
reunion of old friends. Then up bobbed 
Louis Dipsitz, another financial figure 
of the Texas metropolis, and soon after- 
wards L. S. Thorne, Royal A. Ferris 
and E. M. Reardon, all of Dallas. Not 
a man present had known that any of 
the others were in the city. Finally 
Simpson spoke up: 



“By Jove! boys, do you know that 
we are all directors and vice-presidents 
of the American Exchange National 
Bank? We have a quorum. Let’s hold 
a meeting.” 

So they held a meeting, voted them- 
selves dividends for use at the Exposi- 
tion and boarded a Geary car for the 
Jewel City. 

— At the convention of the Ameri- 
can Institute of Banking, held in this 
city in the closing days of August, 
Robert H. Bean of Boston was elected 
president. 

Other officers elected were: Vice- 
president, James H. Daggett, Milwau- 




Robert H. Beak 

PRESIDENT AMERICAN INSTITUTE OP 
BANKING 



kee, Wis.; members of the executive 
council for three years, Ralph A. New- 
ell, San Francisco; Harry E. Hebrank, 
Pittsburgh; R. H. MacMichael, Seattle, 
Wash., and Stewart D. Beckley, Dal- 
las, Tex. ; member of the executive coun- 
cil for one year, C. Leland Getts, Balti- 
more, Md. 

Next year’s convention will be held 
in Cincinnati. 
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Los Angeles 

— Fred J. Kinney resigned his posi- 
tion as assistant cashier of the Conti- 
nental National Bank to assume charge 
of the financial interests of a local cor- 
poration. Charles B. Smith has been 
appointed to take the place of Mr. Kin- 
ney, and W. D. Howard, who has been 
acting in the capacity of vice-president, 
will also perform the duties of cashier. 

Mr. Kinney has had a long and va- 
ried career in banking circles, having 
served for some time as a national bank 
examiner, and has also been connected 
with banks in New York, Chicago and 
New Orleans. 

Salt Lake City 

— A meeting of the executive commit- 
tee of the Utah Bankers Association 
was held at the Commercial Club here 
recently to select a place for holding 
the next annual convention. Ogden 
was chosen, and June set as the time. 
Those attending the meeting were John 
Pingree of Salt Lake, vice-president; 
J. E. Shepard of Logan, secretary- 
treasurer, and Elias A. Smith and T. 
W. Boyer of Salt Lake, John D. Dixon 
of Provo, Guy Lewis of Richfield, E. 
O. Howard and John Malia of Salt 
Lake. 



Long Beach, Cal., was recently elected 
president, succeeding David Hughes, 
resigned. Mr. Tucker was the founder 
of the bank, and has practically been 
its executive officer from the time of 
organization seven years ago. The bank 




B. F. Tucker, President 

CITY NATIONAL BANK. LONG BEACH, CAL. 



— Bankers here are discussing the 
propriety of inviting the American 
Bankers Association to hold its annual 
convention in Salt Lake City in 1918. 
It is generally conceded that in point 
of general attractiveness and in hotel 
accommodations this city offers super- 
ior advantages for the convention. 



— Besides increasing its capital from 
$70,000 to $100,000, the Fillmore 
(Cal.) Bank is now putting up a new 
building. 

— Benjamin F. Tucker, heretofore 
cashier of the City National Bank, 



has been very successful, and has paid 
$62,000 in dividends besides accumu- 
lating a surplus of $30,000. Its total 
resources are about $1,000,000. 

Mr* Tucker’s successor as cashier is 
Miss Naomi Tompkins, promoted from 
the assistant cashiership. Miss Tomp- 
kins entered the bank as a stenogra- 
pher, but showed such an aptitude for 
banking work that she was soon given 
an official position. 



— Portland, Spokane and Seattle 
Chapters of the American Institute of 
Banking joined in cordially welcoming 
and entertaining the delegates to the 
convention of the Institute recently held 
in San Francisco. 
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— At Okanogan, Washington, the 
First National Bank has completed and 
occupied a new building, modern in its 
construction and equipment. The open- 
ing was signalized by inviting the pub- 
lic to inspect the new banking rooms, 
and appropriate souvenirs were given 
to those who accepted the invitation. 

— Pocatello, Idaho, is to have a new 
two-story business block, corner rooms 
in which will be for the Citizens* Bank. 

— The total yield of mine gold in 
California in 1914, as reported by Chas. 
G. Yale, of the United States Geo- 
logical Survey, was $20,653,496, an in- 
crease of $246,538 over that of 1913. 
With the exception of one year — 1883 
— the mine gold output of the state in 
1914 was higher than it has been since 
1864, fifty years ago. 

— The Marine Commercial and Sav- 
ings Bank of Long Beach, Cal., is now 
installed in its new banking rooms at 
the corner of Broadway and Pine 
streets. Its new quarters are beautiful 
and completely equipped. A recent 
statement of the bank made the follow- 
ing showing: 

RESOURCES 



Loans $237,301.15 

Overdrafts 13.62 

Municipal bonds 37,781.08 

Cash on hand and in other banks 77,295.14 

Furniture and fixtures 3,872.25 

Vaults and equipment 3,278.70 



Total $349,441.94 

LIABILITIES 

Capital stock 125,000.00 

Undivided profits 12,860.93 

Deposits 211,581.01 



Total $349,441.94 



Officers of the Marine Commercial 
and Savings Bank are: 

President, E. J. Wightman; vice- 
president, Irving H. Heilman and A. 
Dixon; cashier, Ben H. Smith; assist- 
ant cashier, Julius Blum. 

— An increase from $200,000 to 
$250,000 has been made in the capital 
of the Fidelity National Bank, Spo- 
kane, Washington. 

— The Spokane and Eastern Trust 
Company celebrated its twenty-fifth 
birthday on August 8. Besides grow- 
ing to large proportions, the institution 
has lately occupied a handsomely fitted 
banking home. Its present officials are : 
J. P. M. Richards, chairman of the 
board; Aaron Kuhn, president; R. L. 
Rutter, vice-president and general man- 
ager; Herbert Witherspoon, Samuel 
Galland and C. W. Winter, vice-presi- 
dents; W. L. Clark, F. Alspaugh, Seth 
Richards, W. T. Triplett, E. V. Klein 
and C. J. Smith, assistant secretaries, 
and Conner Malott, manager mortgage 
department. 

— At a cost of about $400,000 the 
First National Bank of Portland will 
put up a new building at Fifth and 
State streets. Colorado marble will be 
used in the outside construction. 

— Bouquets of flowers were the gift 
of Spokane to bankers en route to the 
Seattle convention. 

@ 

CANADIAN 

— It is proposed to erect a new 
building for the Windsor (Ontario) 
branch of the Merchants Bank of Can- 
ada. 
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F. & E. Check Writer and Protector 



TN this machine the amount to be 
stamped on the check plainly regis- 
ters in an opening in the front of ma- 
chine, before the impression is made, 



and saving of time in making out large 
numbers of checks. 

The impression is in red ink and is 
large and legible, and is the accepted 





eliminating possibility of errors. It is 
self-inking, and any number of checks 
for the same amount may be quickly 
issued with but one setting of the 
numeral levers, a decided advantage 



standard of protection since the 
paper is shredded and the indelible ink 
forced into the fibre of the paper under 
heavy pressure. The largest amount 
can be stamped on even the smallest 
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check so it is not necessary to run over 
to a second line. The imprint does not 
interfere with endorsements on the 
back of checks nor will they become 
torn, as would be the case if a long line 
were printed, with horizontal cutting. 

Actual tests have demonstrated that 
the F. & E. can be operated with 
greater ease and rapidity than other 
more heavily constructed machines. 
It can be used as a check writer as well 
as a protector for various kinds of com- 
mercial paper. 

The entire frame of the F. 8c E. 



Check Writer and Protector is made of 
the finest cold rolled steel, a decided, 
advantage over cast iron which is prone 
to crack or break. The type is steel 
die cast of a hard composition metals 
which will wear indefinitely even when 
subjected to the hardest usage. 

The moderate cost of this machine — 
$20 — brings it within the requirements 
of many banks and mercantile estab- 
lishments that did not feel warranted 
in making the larger outlay for some 
of the high-priced but no more efficient 
check protectors. 



m 



Broadened Activities of Banks 



T^WENTY or twenty-five years ago, 
x says the Chicago “Herald/’ the 
typical Illinois farmer went to his bank 
and asked for a loan of $100. He was 
asked to pay eight or ten per cent, and 
to have two indorsers on his note. The 
bank did him a favor and he was hum- 
bly aware of it. Today the farmer 
goes in and announces his wishes: “I 

want $1,500; you can give me half to- 
day and the rest — I’ll let you know.’* 
The banker respectfully assents. He 
asks only for the farmer’s note and 
doesn’t mention indorsers. He charges 
the lowest market rate. If gifted with 
a sense of humor he may note the 
change; but he accepts it without pro- 
test. 

The banker does still more. All the 
farmer’s problems he makes his own. 
The farmer’s son must be kept on the 



old place. The agricultural methods 
must be the best. The rural schools 
must satisfy the farmer’s family. The 
club and the school center must afford 
entertainment for the farmer’s wife. 

The banker has arrived at a concep- 
tion of his duty to the community as a 
whole. He had realized that the wel- 
fare of every group is interwoven with 
that of every other. He has begun to 
assist in the building up of social con- 
trol. 

That is the new national tendency 
which may be seen in every section of 
the country. If it achieves its logical 
conclusion, it may be the substitute 
for that growth of government through 
which Germany and the other nations 
are attempting to meet the necessities 
of the twentieth century. 
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The Anglo-French Loan 



E ARLY last month negotiations were closed for the placing of 
an Anglo-French loan of $500,000,000 in this country. The 
loan is the joint obligation of Great Britain and France, runs 
for five years and bears five per cent, interest. It was taken by a 
syndicate of American bankers at 96, offered to subscribers at 9614, 
and offered for sale at 98. This is reported to be one of the largest 
single foreign loans ever floated. The preliminary negotiations for 
the loan, conducted by a distinguished party of French and English 
hankers in conference with prominent bankers of New York and 
other American cities, have given rise to wide discussion, and there 
have been various opinions expressed as to the desirability of the 
loan. From the practical standpoint, the success of the loan is the 
answer to objections raised against it. 

The decline in sterling exchange to the low figures reported in 
our last issue was certainly reaching a point where it threatened to 
check American exports, not of war materials only but of other 
articles as well, and particularly of breadstuffs and cotton. The 
loan will therefore tend to facilitate exports, because foreign loans 
usually go, not in the forms of cash, but of merchandise. While the 
loan facilitates American exports, it also undoubtedly facilitates 
French, British and probably Russian imports, and for the simple 
reason that under the circumstances now existing these nations can 
trade freely with us, while several others cannot. 

The very interesting moral and political questions growing out 
of this transaction constitute excellent themes for future academic 
discussion, but they have not much present practical- importance. It 
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is, of course, idle to deny that American sentiment is not behind this 
loan, but it has been put to the severe business test on the ground of 
security and profit, and on that basis has been promptly accepted by 
the business community of the United States. 



AN AMERICAN BANK FOR FOREIGN SERVICE 



T HE Federal Reserve Board has not concurred in the recom- 
mendation of Secretary McAdoo, which was approved by 
President Wilson, for joint agencies of Federal Reserve 
Banks in Latin America. It appears to be the opinion of the board 
that the pioneer banking in that part of the world should be done by 
the ordinary banking institutions of the country, and that at present 
the Federal Reserve Banks ought not to engage in operations which 
might tend to render their assets less liquid than is considered desir- 
able in view of the special functions these banks were created to per- 
form. The board has expressed a readiness to co-operate, in so far 
as practicable and consistent with a prudent policy, in extending 
facilities for banking with Latin America, and to appoint corre- 
spondents, and possibly later on to establish joint agencies in locali- 
ties where the ordinary American banks have not occupied the field. 

While under the provisions of the Federal Reserve Act any 
national bank with a capital of one million dollars or over may estab- 
lish foreign branches, with the permission of the Federal Reserve 
Board, the fact remains that thus far only two or three large Eastern 
hanks have availed themselves of this privilege. Some banks that 
have not thought it wise themselves to venture into the foreign field 
probably do not like to see other banks gaining a practical monopoly 
of this new business. Of course, such monopoly is not conferred by 
the Federal Reserve Act, and any bank with a million capital that 
may be dissatisfied at some other bank’s apparent monopoly may go 
into this field for itself. In other words, if any of the banks having 
the requisite capital to do the foreign business are dissatisfied be- 
cause some other bank did it first, they have only themselves to 
blame for their procrastination. 

This is all true enough, but it is perhaps not a full and fair state- 
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ment of the case. Foreign banking is, for most of our American 
banks, an untried field, and much pioneering will have to be done 
and some unsatisfactory experiences encountered before the way 
can be cleared up for the successful carrying on of foreign banking 
by American institutions. No doubt those banks that have the capi- 
tal and the courage to do this pioneer work believe themselves en- 
titled to the profits to flow from this new form of activity, since they 
must undergo the risks. But an undertaking of this kind involves 
something more than mere banking profit. It is essentially a move- 
ment for broadening American financial influence and power and 
thus leading to an expansion of our commerce and industry. It is a 
movement not local to our Eastern seaboard nor to any section of 
the country, but is broadly national and should embrace every 
section of the United States and be fully representative of all inter- 
ests. 

Were any large number of banks having the qualifying capital 
disposed to enter the foreign field, there are grave doubts as to the 
propriety of such a course. Few banks have the knowledge and 
equipment essential to success in this department of banking. Fur- 
thermore, the necessities of the situation demand very large capitali- 
zation in order to compete with other foreign banks and the local 
institutions already doing business in the various foreign countries. 
Without such large capital an American bank would be handi- 
capped at the outset, and its operations could hardly be of a charac- 
ter to reflect much credit upon American banking standards. 

Inasmuch then as the great majority of banks having the requi- 
site capital are indisposed to enter the foreign field, and since the 
Federal Reserve Board does not look with favor on the extension of 
branches of the Federal Reserve Banks into other countries, we 
must either see this foreign banking business monopolized by a few 
large banks on the Eastern seaboard or find an alternative plan that 
will satisfy all requirements. 

If an American hank going into the foreign field should have a 
very large capital, and if it should be broadly representative of all 
sections and all interests — and both these elements seem highly 
desirable — how is such a bank to be formed? 

Why not give to all the banks of the country, to all manufac- 
turers, exporters, merchants, farmers and all others the opportunity 
of subscribing for the capital stock? 
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This would insure the obtaining of sufficient capital, and would 
make the bank a genuine representative of American banking, in- 
dustry and trade. 

The object of the organization should be to foster the extension 
of American financial and banking operations in foreign lands for 
the purpose of adding to the sale of our products abroad, and of 
course to facilitate the purchase of such goods as we need to import. 

An International American Bank, or a Bank for Foreign Trade, 
thus specially organized and equipped, could hardly fail of being a 
fit and efficient representative abroad of American financial, com- 
mercial and industrial interests. Its ownership should not be limited 
to the national banks of the country nor to banks at all; but the 
manufacturing, commercial and other interests should have full 
opportunity of participating in the ownership, since the bank would 
be neither sectional nor devoted to any special interest. But it 
would be desirable, and indeed necessary, to amend the Federal 
Reserve Act so as to permit national banks to become subscribers to 
the stock of a bank of the character herein proposed. 

The financial and economic situation with which we are now con- 
fronted demands most serious and careful thought in shaping new 
measures and instrumentalities designed to meet the needs of the 
larger share of international financing and trading which has 
already come to us and which may be expected to increase in the 
future. 

A big, strong, representative bank of the type outlined should 
prove a worthy representative of American financial and commer- 
cial standards, and a powerful instrumentality in extending our 
commerce with the world. 



THE BLUE-SKY LAWS 



A N interesting opinion regarding the constitutionality of the 
so-called blue-sky laws has been rendered bv the counsel of 
the Investment Bankers’ Association of America. Particu- 
lar attention is given in this opinion to the question as to whether or 
not the provisions in these laws are applicable to interstate dealings 
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in securities, and how they affect offers made by telephone, tele- 
graph or mail for the sale of stocks, when these offers come from a. 
different State. On this point the counsel reaches this conclusion : 

“Our conclusion on this point therefore is that if the blue-sky 
laws were constitutional in their entirety and as they seem to be 
construed by the State officials, the offering of securities by mail or 
by telegraph, or even by telephone, from outside the State, would 
constitute a violation of the law and be indictable and punishable as 
such in the State.” 

Passing to the main question in regard to the constitutionality 
of these statutes as affecting interstate transactions, the opinion 
says: 

“The controlling question, however, on this subject is as to the 
constitutionality of these statutes, as affecting interstate transac- 
tions, whether such transactions be effected in the manner stated 
or by agents sent into the State to effect sales. 

“No act of interstate commerce, otherwise lawful, and no inter- 
state traffic in lawful articles of commerce, can be prohibited by 
State law. A dealer, incorporated or private, cannot be subjected 
to restrictions as a condition of the right to sell, even by agents.” 

After quoting authorities, the opinion concludes : 

“If these decisions are correct, there can, we think, be no ques- 
tion of the fact that the present blue-sky laws are unconstitutional, 
at least as affecting exclusively interstate transactions, whether 
effected by interstate offerings made by mail, telegram, or tele- 
phone, or by agents traveling in the State. If these decisions are 
incorrect, and assuming that it should be finally held by the Federal 
Supreme Court that stocks, bonds or other securities are not articles 
of interstate commerce, dealings by mail would not seem to be on a 
different footing from other transactions, interstate or intrastate. 
We would then have to rely upon the other grounds of attack 
against the constitutionality of these statutes ; and as to any particu- 
lar statutes which might be held to be constitutional, dealers would 
be subject to them and be liable to prosecution for their violation, 
even though it might be effected by use of the mails in interstate 
transactions. 

“There remains a third consideration which might conceivably 
affect interstate dealings with respect to a particular statute. Not- 
withstanding the rule laid down in the cases above cited, to the effect 
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that the State cannot prohibit interstate dealings in articles of 
commerce, or impose a tax as such upon such dealings, it is well 
settled that it may impose reasonable requirements for the protec- 
tion of the public health and safety upon dealings in articles such as 
cattle, food products, liquors and dangerous weapons, and may, in 
connection with such requirements, impose an inspection tax cover- 
ing the reasonable cost of enforcing such requirements. [Citing a 
number of decisions.] 

“While none of these decisions would apply conclusively to deal- 
ings in securities, we are inclined to the view that a statute regulat- 
ing such dealings and imposing reasonable restrictions, such as a 
notification to the State of all offerings made in the State, and 
imposing an inspection fee for this purpose, might be held to be 
constitutional. As far as we have examined the particular statutes 
of different States, it is our impression that none of them would 
come within the protection of this principle. As an instance of a 
possible statute coming within this principle we would cite the so- 
called Bank Supervisors’ proposed model Blue-Sky Act, which 
simply requires notification to the State of offerings made in the 
State, and also provides for the registration of dealers having places 
of business in the State and of agents coming into the State, with a 
reasonable registration tax on such dealers and agents. 

“Our conclusion is that as to practically all the existing blue-sky 
laws, and having in mind particularly those with which we are 
familiar, dealers may, as a matter of law, safely ignore these laws 
in strictly interstate transactions. In reaching this conclusion we 
are giving special weight to the so-called blue-sky decisions in the 
Michigan, Iowa and West Virginia cases, and are assuming that 
these decisions will be upheld if the question finally comes to the 
United States Supreme Court; in other words, we are of the opinion 
that these decisions are correct, but we cannot say that they finally 
settle the question. 

“Our general advice to dealers would be that in handling inter- 
state business by mail they endeavor as far as possible, as a matter 
both of precaution and of good policy, to meet the views of the ad- 
ministrative officials of the States ; that wherever the volume of such 
business is large enough to justify it, they endeavor to conform to the 
statutes as they stand, but, on the other hand, where it is not possible 
to meet the views of the State officials without serious injury to the 
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business, and especially where to do so would be prohibitive of the 
business, as in the case of dealers having only a small business in a 
particular State, that they should feel practically safe in ignoring 
the laws, at least for the purpose of making offerings by mail. As a 
further precaution, it would be well to endeavor, so far as possible, 
to close transactions in the home State, and to take the business, so 
far as possible, outside the blue-sky State. 

“Acting along these general lines, asserting the right of free- 
dom in their business only in so far as it is necessary to protect such 
business from destruction, we do not believe that legitimate dealers 
in investment securities should have anything whatever to fear from 
any of the blue-sky laws with which we are familiar.” 

This matter is one of very great importance, for in their zeal to 
protect the public against offerings of worthless stocks and bonds, 
the States have, in some cases, gone so far as to impose seriously 
burdensome restrictions upon legitimate business enterprises. The 
whole theory that one man may in any State decide whether or not 
a particular stock or bond may be offered for sale in that State is a 
pretty large grant of power. In a case that has come to our atten- 
tion, a company desiring to offer its stock for the purpose of manu- 
facturing a promising mechanical device was denied a license for 
this purpose on the ground that the machine would not be a success, 
the whole matter being thus airily disposed of by an official who may 
have been of limited business experience. Officials in other States 
had taken a contrary view. 

The requirements necessary to protect the public in buying 
stocks and bonds are few, and they should be simple and uniform. It 
is probable that the present unsatisfactory conditions may be cor- 
rected by decisions of the Federal courts, but if not legislation by 
Congress may become necessary. 



FOR THE DEFENSE OF AMERICA 



T HERE is one phase of the European struggle which can 
hardly have escaped attention. German troops rushed 
through Belgium and France in the summer of 1914 because 
the British forces were unable to give quick and effective military 
support to the defending powers. 
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Great Britain’s navy was prepared, and from the first has done 
effective service. There was unreadiness, too, on the part of France, 
but finally her armies got into operation, and after considerable 
delay, and after enormous losses in Belgium and in Northern 
France, the German offensive was checked. But the French and 
British were unable to follow up their partial successes by driving 
the Germans out of France and Belgium. Great Britain did not 
have an effective army large enough to lend the needed co-opera- 
tion. Had her army been of its present size and efficiency, and 
equipped as now, the German advance would have been halted 
earlier and the invaders probably driven back within their own 
borders. It is even probable that the war would not have been 
fought. But Great Britain was practically compelled to begin the 
task of evolving an army from the civilian population, to give these 
men the necessary toughness of physical fiber and to train them in 
the unknown art of war. It was necessary also to find equipment 
for them after they had been trained. Great complaints have been 
raised, and not without reason, of the enormous cost of a constant 
maintenance of a large military force in times of peace, and yet it is . 
doubtful whether from the standpoint of mere economy military 
unpreparedness has not been far more costly than a contrary policy. 

But however this may be, there is a supreme reason why a nation 
should be ready to defend its territory, its institutions and the lives 
of its people; and that is simply that if it does not take adequate 
means for such defense it may at any time incur the fate of the many 
republics and empires whose civilization has been destroyed, terri- 
tory appropriated, and inhabitants scattered or put to the sword. 
It is in no sense a question of whether one favors war or not. We 
cannot avoid looking facts in the face. Two years ago many of us 
were cherishing the illusion that wars belonged to the darker ages of 
the past. We have been rudely awakened from this dream. It is 
contended by the opponents of preparedness that the war was 
caused by the large military establishments in Europe. Was it 
Serbia’s large army that invited the attacks of Germany and Aus- 
tria? Did China suffer a practical limitation of sovereignty through 
her colossal military establishment? Was it military preparedness 
that led to the slaughter of the Armenians? Was it because of Bel- 
gium’s enormous military power that she was invaded? And finally, 
did Germany go to war because one of her chief adversaries — Great 
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Britain — was strong from a military standpoint, or because she was 
weak? 

No; unpleasant as the fact may be, it is a fact nevertheless that 
the weak nations invite attack — Turkey, China, India, Spain — why 
multiply examples? 

As Americans we must immediately recognize the necessity laid 
upon our Government and people of putting this country in a posi- 
tion of adequate national defense. It is less a question of men than 
of training and equipment. Above all, we must revive that spirit 
which will quickly make it manifest to the world that while we mean 
to wage no aggressive war, and earnestly hope to live on a basis of 
mutual justice and concord with other nations, we will, if need be, 
put forth every possible energy and spare no expenditure of blood 
or of money in defense of the principles and the institutions to which 
our forefathers pledged their lives, their fortunes and their sacred 
honor. 



THE WAVE OF SPECULATION 



N OTWITHSTANDING the existence of the Federal Re- 
serve Act, which was at once and forever to disenthrall the 
people of the country from the hated domination of Wall 
Street, and to kill stock speculation, we have just witnessed in the 
past few weeks one of the wildest outbursts of speculation in the 
history of the New York Stock Exchange. This speculation has 
been concerned chiefly with stocks representing the establish- 
ments that are profiting by supplying war materials to the Euro- 
pean belligerents. These stocks, in the language of the time, have 
come to be known as “war babies.” Speculation in them is of a 
much more unstable character than in ordinary industrial or railway 
shares, because the general industries of the country and the rail- 
ways may have such a long season of sustained prosperity that 
prices at one time deemed speculative and inflated become conserva- 
tive. But the “war babies” in many cases represent industries whose 
extraordinary profits have grown out of the war, and when the war 
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ends there will be a quick and sharp reduction of the demand for 
their products and a collapse in the value of the shares. 

The present era of speculation must then be regarded as a dan- 
gerous one, and so far as the banks can control it, they should do so. 

There is, unfortunately, a considerable fallacy in the common 
belief that banks control business or speculation. This fallacy lay 
at the basis of the enactment of the Federal Reserve Act. It was 
proclaimed that the banks — the New York banks in particular — 
controlled the business of the country. The smaller banks were 
represented as being under the complete domination of the larger 
institutions in the great cities. The shoe is on the other foot. As a 
rule, and certainly taking them as a whole, the small banks hold the 
whip hand over the city institutions, and the latter are always trying 
to shape their policies so as to win the favor of the country banks. 
Nor do the banks control the business of the country. They are 
rather controlled by business, and the most they can do is to advise 
and act with circumspection and care and not be misled into a false 
optimism. But, in the final analysis, if men who have the solid 
element of credit wish to employ it, either in business or speculation, 
they will do so, and the banks cannot prevent them. 

It would not be fair to charge upon the Federal Reserve Act 
any great share of responsibility for the recent speculative outburst. 
The law has hardly been in operation long enough to have had much 
effect; but may it not be fairly said that such influence as the law 
has had encouraged speculation rather than discouraged it? The 
whole tendency of the Federal Reserve Bank policy has been toward 
making money and credit easier, which under ordinary circum- 
stances is clearly the correct policy; but was it the proper course 
when all the conditions were daily tending more and more in the 
direction of speculation? 

The lessening of bank reserves, the rediscounting privilege, the 
issue of a new form of paper currency — these freer currency and 
credit conditions aggravated a tendency toward speculation already 
sufficiently marked. Business had slackened, and gold was flowing 
in from abroad in heavy volume, two facts which should have pointed 
to a restrictive policy as the wise one for the Federal Reserve Bank 
to follow. But a bank whose management is governmental — and 
in this instance the Government cannot be disentangled from poli- 
tics — will always find it difficult to enforce upon the money market 
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a policy of restriction, for the average person who speaks of elas- 
ticity of currency and credit means the power of indefinite expan- 
sion, with no thought of contraction as an element of sound elas- 
ticity. Furthermore, by the intervention of the Federal Reserve 
Bank into the field, the banks at the money centers cannot check the 
tendency toward speculation. It was assumed, when the Federal 
Reserve Act was passed, that by making only commercial paper 
available for rediscount, and denying this privilege to paper repre- 
senting stock transactions, the banks would find it difficult to pro- 
cure funds for speculative uses. Of course, this view is incorrect, 
for the rediscounting privilege opens a potential outlet for the com- 
mercial paper carried by the banks, thus virtually releasing funds 
which they may lend, if they choose, for speculative purposes. 

It may be, of course, that the Federal Reserve System is but 
slightly responsible, if at all, for the present speculative wave, 
though the freedom of rediscounting and the issuance of a new form 
of Government paper money which many State banks can use as 
reserves tend rather to favor speculative activity than to check it. 

.When all is said, however, the fact probably remains that specu- 
lation is a form of mania inherent in human nature and not greatly 
dependent for its existence upon Federal Reserve Banks or any 
other banks. 



FARM CREDIT LEGISLATION 



C ONGRESS, on its assembling next month, will undoubtedly 
be called on to consider the subject of rural credit legislation. 
While there were nine different measures introduced into the 
Sixty-third Congress, none of them became laws, and the whole 
matter was postponed to another session. The demand for such 
legislation is insistent; and as a political campaign is impending, it 
may be expected that the demand will receive attention. 

It was in November, 1911, that the American Bankers Associa- 
tion created a committee on agricultural and financial development 
and education and began a study of agricultural credit at home and 
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abroad. In March, 1912, the State Department instructed Amer- 
ican ambassadors and ministers to gather information about Euro- 
pean institutions engaged in supplying credit to farmers, and in 
April, 1912, the Southern Commercial Congress adopted a plan of 
investigation which led to sending two commissions to Europe. 
Exhaustive reports of these investigations have been published, so 
that in legislating on the subject Congress will have available the 
experiences of other countries with farm credit organizations. 

What is known as the Hollis Bill has already received the 
approval of the Senate Committee on Banking and Currency, and 
is being studied by a joint commmittee of the House and Senate 
having in charge the work of preparing a bill to be reported at the 
coming session. The Hollis Bill provides for a system of Federal 
land banks, Federal farm bond banks, national farm loan associa- 
tions and farm mortgage companies, with State charters but under 
the control of a Federal Farm Loan Board. The Federal land 
hanks are either to make loans directly or to purchase them on the 
guaranty of the State and local associations. Against these mort- 
gages United States bonds are to be issued and these are to he avail- 
able as security for acceptances and rediscounts at the Federal 
Reserve Banks — thus virtually providing for the issue of currency 
secured by land credit — and this is what most of the land credit 
enthusiasts are aiming for. In conversation with the editor of this 
Magazine a short while ago, a Senator from a Western State 
declared that the people of his State had made up their minds that 
they were going to have currency issued on the basis of farm mort- 
gages, “or there would be trouble.” He did not indicate whether 
this “trouble” was to be political or otherwise. 

With every prudent measure for bettering the condition of the 
American farmer or anybody else, this Magazine is in cordial sym- 
pathy, and presumably it represents, in this matter, the sentiment 
of the bankers of the country. 

The farm problem, like others, is complicated; but at bottom it 
is this: greater and more economical production, improved means 
of distribution, and better management all round. That the farmers 
would derive substantial benefits from a standardizing of farm 
mortgages, so far as practicable, is undoubted; that co-operation in 
providing credit and in buying and selling could be made immensely 
helpful also seems clear. 
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Farm mortgages would have wider and readier markets if they 
conformed to some definite standard : if the buyer could take them 
invariably with absolute confidence that they represented a con- 
servative valuation of the lands on which they were based, that 
approved methods of inspection had been employed, and finally that 
the farms mortgaged were managed with reasonable efficiency. A 
simple form of rural credit institution that would measurably insure 
these results would make it possible for the farmer to secure capital 
and credit as needed, at fair rates, and be of benefit to the agricul- 
tural interests of the country. 

It is to be hoped that the exploded fallacies of land bank cur- 
rency may not find a place in any legislation on rural credits enacted 
at the approaching session of Congress. 



AFTER THE WAR— WHAT? 



U NTIL we know when and how the war will end this question 
must remain largely speculative, yet it is one which many 
thoughtful persons are already asking. They are wonder- 
ing if some gain will flow from the horrible struggle that will afford 
even a partial compensation for its awful sacrifices. And what effect 
is it all going to have on the United States? This question was 
raised by President William A. Law, of the American Bankers’ 
Association, in his annual address at the Seattle convention. He 
said: 

“When war ends what will it mean to us as a nation? We shall 
be rich enough and generous enough to contribute liberally toward 
the help of the needy ; to assist in the reconstruction of some of the 
ruined nations ; to give employment to the mass of immigrants who 
will probably rush to our shores; to compete vigorously with the 
stronger nations in seeking foreign trade. 
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the belligerents we have devoted our attention more to material gain 
than to the moral and spiritual influences which should accompany 
our traditions regarding human liberty? We are on the eve of 
world-wide changes in every department of life. The responsibility 
rests upon each of you who are the leaders in thousands of com- 
munities to use your influence with wisdom and conservatism in 
shaping sentiment and the conduct of affairs.” 

There appears in this inquiry a realization of the fact that our 
view of the real significance of the great conflict may be somewhat 
obscured by the satisfaction felt over the profits we are deriving 
from it. The tremendous death-grip in which the European nations 
are engaged, entailing enormous sacrifices of life and of treasure, 
has become to us here in America a source of money making. No 
doubt there are persons so short-sighted as to consider the war as an 
actual source of benefit to us — a sort of providential intervention in 
behalf of the people of the United States. Mr. Law’s questions will 
set people to doing some sober thinking, for they admonish us that 
we may lose sight of some of the higher opportunities of the times 
in our eagerness to earn profits. 

Discussing “The Economic Effects of the War” in a recent 
address, Hon. George E. Roberts, former Director of the Mint, and 
now r assistant to the president of the National City Bank, New 
York, said: 

“At the close of the war our position will depend upon what we 
have been doing while we have had the field to ourselves. If we have 
diligently and intelligently improved our opportunities in foreign 
fields, we should be able to hold at least a part of what we have won, 
but we will be challenged everywhere by experienced and aggressive 
rivals. Great Britain and Germany will attempt to recover what- 
ever ground they have lost. Heretofore they have commanded a 
great foreign business by reason of their ability and willingness to 
supply capital for new enterprises, the capital going out mainly 
in the form of equipment and supplies. Notwithstanding tight 
money at home, it is safe to say that as soon as the war is over this 
business will be resumed, and a way will be found to finance it.” 

Doubts must arise about the manner in which we are taking 
advantage of the opportunities to w'hich Mr. Roberts refers. Some 
attempts have been made to extend our banking facilities to foreign 
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fields, and in this important movement the bank with which he is 
associated has taken the lead. 

Should our local situation become affected to a very important 
extent by speculation and inflation, as now appears probable, the 
ability of the United States to export goods will suffer. 

Turning to another phase of the European war, Mr. Roberts 
said: 

•“It would be some compensation for the losses inflicted by the 
war if out of its experiences there might come a better appreciation 
of the genuine community of interests that exists in the modern 
world. When this is understood it will be seen that no nation is in 
the way of any other nation or can ever be injured by the prosperity 
of any other nation. The richer each nation becomes the more capi- 
tal it has to invest, the greater its powers of production, the more 
helpful it is to all the rest of the world. And so within our own 
borders we are interested in those enlightened policies which will 
promote the greatest possible efficiency in our entire population.” 

This is the enlightened view, but whether it will come to prevail 
after the war ends may depend upon circumstances. Should one 
side win an overwhelming victory it might lead the winner to con- 
clude that war is a profitable thing to be undertaken whenever there 
exists a prospect of gaining rich territory or a big indemnity. 



ALLEGED EXTORTION BY BANKS 



F ROM a “Synopsis of an Address of John Skelton Williams, 
Comptroller of the Currency, at the Annual Convention of 
the Kentucky Bankers Association, Frankfort, Ky., October 
6, 1915,” the following most interesting matter is taken: 

“John Skelton Williams, Comptroller of the Currency, spoke 
here today before the annual convention of the Kentucky Bankers 
Association. In his address he gave special attention to criticisms 
of his office and of the administration of the Treasury Department 
made by Senator Weeks, of Massachusetts, before a recent gather- 
ing of Michigan bankers. Senator Weeks had complained strongly 
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against the action of the Comptroller and the Treasury Department 
in attempting to regulate the rates of interest to be charged by 
bankers and said that the rate was a matter for each banker to deter- 
mine for himself. Mr. Williams took this remark as a text and 
■declared it to be evidence of the Senator’s ignorance, heartless dis- 
regard for the welfare of debtors or absolute lack of understanding 
of the needs of the country and of care for the future. He chal- 
lenged Senator Weeks to suggest an inquiry into the conduct of the 
Comptroller’s office in the matter of the regulation of interest rates 
of which he had complained, and to come before the country in 
advocacy of unrestrained interest rates and have all the facts and 
official records spread before the people. 

“Comptroller Williams detailed the course of his office during 
the period of threatened stringency last year while the stock ex- 
changes were closed and it was impossible for holders of securities to 
realize on them. He said that he had insisted that at such a time 
banks should not raise and maintain excessive rates of interest and 
imperil the entire business structure of the country by forcing 
failures and causing distress to business men caught by an unprece- 
dented emergency. The evil of excessive and unlimited interest 
charges by national banks, he said, is not confined to the business 
centers, but is most oppressive and destructive in the more remote 
sections of the country. Without mentioning names or indicating 
exact locations, he said that detailed reports sent by national banks 
to the Comptroller’s office showed that some banks were lending 
money in sums of from three to twenty-five dollars and charging 
interest ranging from fifty to 2,400 per cent, per year, and demand- 
ing ruinous rates on larger amounts, even to thousands. He quoted 
letters of complaint received at the Comptroller’s office protesting 
against publication of the rates charged by the reserve banks be- 
cause they tended to incite borrowers from local banks to demand 
•cheaper rates than they have been paying. He mentioned one hard 
luck complaint which, he stated, came from a bank which has been 
paying stockholders average profits of fifty per cent, a year. The 
Comptroller was very emphatic in declaring that the policy of the 
Administration and of the Treasury Department is to encourage 
and stimulate in every lawful wav legitimate investments, enter- 
prise and business. He urged, however, that bankers who violate 
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the usury laws and take advantage of the necessities of the people 
should be restrained and, when necessary, exposed and punished. 

“The evil of usury, the Comptroller said, is especially prevalent 
in the West, Southwest and Northwest, and is more cruel and 
ruinous in the agricultural sections than elsewhere. He gave figures 
from the census to show that farmers are becoming more migratory 
and suggested that many of them are brought under the hand of the 
sheriff or forced to sell what they have and move from place to place 
because of the extortion of local banks, and maintained that the 
Government has no higher function or duty than to protect 
ignorant, helpless industry and honesty. He declared that the 
Treasury Department will do all in its power to protect the small 
borrower pending the establishment of a system of rural credits, 
which he predicted as a logical and inevitable development of the 
near future. He warned his hearers that the system of allowing 
banks to charge interest according to their own wishes or the neces- 
sities of the borrowers would develop a spirit of anarchy, socialism 
and revolution and create a growing feeling of hostility against 
wealth and capital. He cited reports of banks to show that some of 
those charging exorbitant rates of interest took advantage of the 
honesty of their customers and of their own monopolies of the local 
money supplies, their books showing their losses on the loans on 
which the enormous and usurious rates were charged in hundreds of 
banks amounted to a fraction of one per cent, of the money thus 
loaned. ‘Interest of 300 per cent.,’ he said, ‘will make more anar- 
chists than all the I. W. W. orators who can howl and create more 
hatred of property and corporations than all the demagogues who 
shout over the country.’ ” 

Lest anybody get unduly excited about this, we had better cool 
down some of Mr. Williams’ heated rhetoric. Turning to the 
Annual Report of the Comptroller of the Currency for 1914, Vol. 
II., p. 752, we find that the dividends paid by national banks for the 
year ended June 30, 1914, averaged 11.37 per cent, on their capital, 
and that the dividends in the group of Southern States were 10.57 
per cent, on the capital. Of course, computed on the surplus, which 
is substantially a part of the capital, the dividends would be much 
smaller. That a return of less than twelve per cent, on banking 
capital is not exorbitant compared to profits in ordinary enterprise 
will probably be conceded bv all fair-minded persons. Dividends of 
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the State banks for the same period were slightly below those of the 
national banks, or 10.02 per cent. Stock savings bank dividends 
were still lower — 9.84 per cent. — and loan and trust company divi- 
dends were 12.70 per cent. Private bank dividends were 13.90 per 
cent. 

These figures are furnished by Mr. Williams himself in his offi- 
cial report for 1914. 

If we take the earnings and dividends of the national banks from 
1870 to 1914 the showing is very much less favorable. 

The same volume from which we have already quoted gives, on 
page 218, this information: 



National Bank Dividends , Net Earnings and Ratios, Average 
Forty-five Years. 



Per cent. 



Dividends to capital 9.33 

Dividends to capital and surplus 6.53 

Net earnings to capital and surplus 8.64- 



The fair measure of the dividend returns on the invested bank 
capital is therefore seen to be only a little over six per cent. This 
fact — taken from the official report of the Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency — is a complete rebuttal of the vicious assault made upon the 
banks of the country by Mr. Williams. 

But this is no defense of the case of isolated banks that are 
charging exorbitant rates for loans. The Comptroller, however, 
by giving unwarranted prominence to these exceptional instances, 
has lodged in the public mind the thought that banks generally are 
bleeding the people. Why did he not state the truth, as we have 
stated it, and from the official reports of his own office? Was he 
merely playing the demagogue’s trick of trying to stir up hostility 
towards the banks as a means of manufacturing popular sentiment 
in favor of a further intervention of the Government in the banking 
business? 

To get down to the real problem involved in this matter, let us 
divest ourselves of heat and look at the situation with calmness and 
judgment. Let us assume that some banks do actually charge the 
rates of interest mentioned by the Comptroller. What is the 
reason? Is it not because the applicant for the loan lacks the sub- 
stantial elements of banking credit? Bank deposits, as a rule, are 
returnable on demand. What right has any one to expect a loan 
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from a bank if he belongs in the class whose loans are practically 
never repaid? 

The real problem here lies outside the domain of banking. What 
is needed is some philanthropic agency that will help to lift the 
person who lacks credit out of that class and place him among those 
who demand and receive bank accommodation at normal rates. Or 
it would be still better could every individual be brought to the 
realization of the fact that by the exercise of his own industry and 
thrift this is a service that he may render himself whenever he 
chooses. 



SAVINGS BANKS CENTENNIAL 



N EXT year will mark the one-hundredth anniversary of the 
establishment of savings banks in the United States, an 
event which it has been proposed to commemorate by an 
appropriate celebration, probably in New York city. An outline of 
the programme of the proposed celebration was presented by V. A. 
Lersner at the recent meeting of the Savings Bank Section of the 
American Bankers Association. 

The savings bank has been such an important factor in the 
country’s development and prosperity that the celebration of the 
centenary of its establishment would seem worthy of attention by 
banking men and the public at large. Such a convocation would 
bring together a number of those most prominently concerned in 
- savings bank work and would, as Mr. Lersner suggests, direct 
attention to the desirability of conducting a general thrift campaign 
throughout the United States. No work is more needed in this 
country today, and those who are laboring to spread abroad among 
the people a better understanding of the value of thrift are render- 
ing a great public service. 

The knowledge of the excellent character of the mutual savings 
banks here in New York is less widespread than it should be, and 
many persons annually lose considerable sums because they do not 
know of these sound and safe institutions. Perhaps the same thing 
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is true, though to a smaller extent, in other parts of the country, 
though in other sections the savings banks are rather more alert in 
making their strong points known to the people. 

But the suggestions made by Mr. Lersner look to something 
much broader than mere bank advertising and contemplate bring- 
ing home to the people the value of thrift in the conduct of their 
affairs. Warnings come from the best economists that the demands 
made upon the world’s capital supply for enlarged government 
loans on account of the European war will tend toward a falling off 
in the amount of capital available for industrial purposes. If our 
people work harder and save more we may to some extent avert the 
calamity which would follow any general shutting off of the flow 
of capital into industrial channels. But even if these warnings 
should prove groundless, there can be no question that as individuals 
and as a nation we shall be the gainers by inculcating in the minds 
of the people a better understanding of the value of thrift. 

iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiHiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiii 



The War in Europe as an Agent of 
Economic and Moral Regeneration 



By CHARLES THOMAS GREENE, Financial Editor “Brooklyn 

Daily Eagle” 



T HE devastating war in Europe 
will not have been fought in 
vain if certain well-defined re- 
sults are attained. The more obvious 
of these are political in their nature. 
Broadly speaking, they are expected to 
make the pursuit of happiness more se- 
cure from interruption, whether it be 
among the allied peoples or among the 
Teutons and Turks. The less obvious 
but the more important are moral and 
economic, and because real happiness is 
to be found only in that sacrifice that 
knows no enemies, the burdens that war 



is now piling up for the peace that is to 
follow cannot fail to revive interest in 
the spiritual. 

After men have enjoyed prosperity 
for a time, their thoughts become so en- 
grossed in creature comforts that they 
give little heed to the things of the 
spirit. It is all very well to strive to 
render one’s passage through life easy 
and pleasurable by removing physical 
obstacles, enlarging human limitations 
and devising new sensations; but the 
very virtue which these processes pos- 
sess — that of making the flight of time 
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imperceptible — is likely to deaden our 
spiritual perceptions, so that we are apt 
to become heedless of “those things that 
come after the physical.” 

It is not at all strange that the clergy 
these many years should have deplored 
the waning interest in religion, or that 
our economists should find in the appar- 
ent growth of godlessness as measured 
by the decline in church membership a 
fertile cause for the prevalent social un- 
rest. Indeed, it has been advanced more 
than once lately that the war in Europe 
was fomented by monarchists and capi- 
talists to stave off the day when social- 
ism and syndicalism should reign su- 
preme — two isms that, in many minds, 
are associated, however unjustly, with 
paganism, if not atheism. 

There is no doubt, however, that since 
the declaration of war, more than a year 
ago, there has been more fervent praying 
in the world than for years. Trials and 
tribulations, hardships and dangers 
seem to be about the only effective chas- 
tisement, because they are really chas- 
tening, and not punitive. 

We had really become stiff-necked 
from fixing our attention unalterably 
upon material things; but now we are 
presently to become conscious of our 
error, for sweet peace will give us, first 
the time to contemplate, and then the 
opportunity to repair the wastage that 
our recklessness has occasioned. 



STRAIN ON THE WORLD S 
CAPITAL SUPPLY 

J^URING the past twenty years the 
promotion of joint-stock enter- 
prises has been upon the most elaborate 
and stupendous scale ever witnessed. 
Alfred Neymarck, the distinguished 
French statistician, estimated the total 
of negotiable securities in existence at 
the beginning of 1913 at $ 170 , 000 , 000 ,- 
000 . During the five-year period, 1906 - 
1910 , the output of new securities 
reached unprecedented proportions, be- 
ing about $ 23 , 000 , 000 , 000 . During 



1911 and 1912 about $ 7 , 500 , 000,000 
new securities were put out, not includ- 
ing refunding operations and conver- 
sions, while for the year 1912 alone the 
total was about $1,000,000,000. De- 
ducting $ 42 , 000 , 000 , 000 , which repre- 
sented governmental securities outstand- 
ing at that time, a total of $ 128 , 000 ,- 
000,000 remains, representing the cor- 
porate capitalization of productive and 
distributive trade at the beginning of 
1913 . 

During the first half of 1914 new 
financing was not on the heavy scale of 
the years immediately preceding, and so 
far as private financing is concerned, the 
declaration of war the latter part of 
July, 1914 , put the quietus upon it com- 
pletely. Since then the terrific drain 
which the war is entailing upon the eco- 
nomic resources of all the belligerents is 
to be measured in part by the startling 
increase in governmental borrowings. 
Indeed, that the stagfe had been setting 
for a world conflict is suggested by the 
fact that from 1900 to 1914 inclusive 
eight nations — Russia, England, Ger- 
many, Japan, the United States, France, 
Italy and Austria — had appropriated 
the stupendous sum of $ 25 , 678 , 437,582 
for the construction, development and 
maintenance of their engines of war. If 
the expenditures of various other nations 
were added, the total would be much in 
excess of $ 30 , 000 , 000 , 000 . This is about 
seventy-five per cent, of the entire 
amount estimated by M. Neymarck as 
having been invested in government se- 
curities at the beginning of 1913 . 

Since the declaration of war, a little 
more than a year ago, national borrow- 
ings, including the latest German credit 
of 10,000,000,000 marks, total no less 
than $ 18 , 000 , 000 , 000 . In other words, 
the indebtedness of governments at the 
end of the first year of the conflict has 
been increased forty-three per cent. 
This computation, of course, includes 
the debts and post-bellum increases 
therein, of neutrals as well as belliger- 
ents. 

The wonderful growth in the world’s 
commerce and industry during the two 
decades immediately preceding the dec- 
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laration of war had already placed a 
severe strain upon the world’s capital 
supply; it will be nothing short of a 
miracle if world- wide bankruptcy does 
not ensue from the present struggle, for 
even neutrals cannot hope to escape, 
except by heroic efforts of prevention. 



SAVINGS MUST BE INCREASED 

TTHE source of the world’s capital 
supply is national savings. It has 
been estimated that these savings in re- 
cent years have approximated $ 4 , 000 ,- 
000,000 annually; hence one year of 
warfare has already consumed an equiv- 
alent of nearly five years’ accumulation. 
With production in the belligerent coun- 
tries seriously interrupted by hostilities 
owing to the diversion of their most ef- 
ficient agents of yfroduction to the wan- 
ton task of destruction, and with their 
number slowly being reduced by shot 
and shell, the total savings of the world 
during the next few years will be con- 
siderably smaller than $ 4 , 000 , 000,000 
per annum, so that the financial require- 
ments of one year of warfare are equiv- 
alent to the possible savings of a period 
much longer than five years. 

Indeed, if commercial and industrial 
initiative is not to be arrested during 
the next twenty years through the lack 
of available capital, the practice of real 
economy, genuine thrift, must be com- 
menced at once. Each one of us, there- 
fore, should immediately institute some 
system of savings, of adding our quota 
to the cost of reconstituting peace after 
the war in Europe is over. 

To be effective, the determination 
to save must be deliberate and the 
effort conscious and continuous. It is 
not enough to lay aside only that for 
which we have no present need, for our 
needs are likely to be progressive even 
though our income remain stationary. 
We must actually spare and save ; do 
without something less important so as 
to accumulate its equivalent in mone- 
tary value to be used in activating 



something more important. Such con- 
scious and systematic saving cannot fail 
to have a highly beneficial effect upon 
human character, so that at the time 
we are increasing the world’s material, 
we are also strengthening its morale. 

Many, I know, rebel against any- 
thing that savors of system, and when 
it comes to a question of increasing con- 
scious effort they banish the thought of 
it as a reversion to the practices of a 
less refined state of society ; but de- 
spite this revulsion against routine and 
rut, the majority of us really find our 
greatest pleasure in the regular recur- 
rence of acts and events. 

This is proven by our enjoyment of 
the regular cadences of poetic diction, 
of the tempo in music, the antiphony 
of light and darkness and the regular 
sequence of the seasons. We even 
speak of the “round of pleasure’’ and 
the “round of duties.’’ And this is so 
because we are created as we are. In 
other words, our most satisfying emo- 
tions are based upon a physiological 
fact — the regular beat of the heart. 
The unit of time upon which both the 
measures of poetry and music are 
founded is the interval between two 
heartbeats. 

System, then, being a natural stand- 
ing together, as its etymology signifies, 
an orderly array of things so circum- 
stanced as to be nicely interdependent, 
is the foundation of all rational acts. 
Knowledge that is not systematic is of 
little use. It is erratic, irregular and 
does not possess a sense of perspective 
or an appreciation of proportion. In 
other words, it is apt to be but a con- 
glomeration of facts in which their in- 
terrelation is nowhere apparent or ap- 
preciated. It is absolutely without any 
humanizing force. 

Nearly everybody feels that he 
ought to save, even in normal times ; but 
few act in accordance with such con- 
viction, largely because they do not 
realize its relation to the general 
scheme of life. Perhaps it has never 
occurred to them that a savings account 
is to the individual what a surplus is to 
a corporation — an utter necessity if 
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any hopes of success are entertained 
by its founders. Incorporators of le- 
gitimate enterprises take the precau- 
tion not only of having a paid-up capi- 
tal, but also a paid-in surplus before 
they undertake to do business. And 
during the first few years of operation 
the best endeavors of the officers are 
directed towards earning additions to 
their surplus fund. Distribution to 
stockholders is postponed until a mar- 
gin of safety above actual and contin- 
gent cash requirements is reached. 
Then the rate of distribution is not 
based upon the whole amount earned, 
but only upon the remainder after a 
fixed percentage has been deducted for 
transfer to the surplus. 

The surplus item in any great cor- 
poration, whether it be industrial, fidu- 
ciary or whatnot, is the measure of 
its stability and responsibility. Against 
whatever may eventuate tending to de- 
stroy that which has been erected with 
so much pain and labor, the reserve 
in the surplus fund measures the power 
of resistance. 

The surplus of the American people, 
as measured by the savings deposits 
in all classes of banks, according to 
the latest report of the Comptroller of 
the Currency, is not less than $7,312,- 
291,113. classified as follows: 

Number of 

Depositors. Amount. 



Savings banks. .. .11,109,499 $4,996,591,849 

State banks 3,500,000 671,995,219 

Private banks .... 200,000 25,983,354 

Loans and trust 

companies 3,300,000 1,034,906,721 

National banks ... 3,000,000 871,634,485 



Total 21,009,499 $7,272,04 5,525 

Postal savings de- 
posits 388,511 40,245,588 



Grand total ..21,398,000 $7,312,291,113 



In addition to the above one should 
include the vast sums of money invested 
in various forms of life insurance in 
this country and also in shares of sav- 
ings and loan associations. The num- 
ber of life insurance policies in force 
at the close of 1914 was more than 



39,800,000, providing protection to the 
amount of more than $21,456,000,000. 
The assets of the 6,429 savings and 
loan associations in the United States 
are estimated at $1,248,479,139, in 
which 2,836,433 individuals are inter- 
ested. 

Including the membership in the sav- 
ings and loan associations in the United 
States and counting one life insurance 
policy to a person, which is excessive, 
639 persons out of every 1,000 in the 
United States are proprietors of sav- 
ings in some form. 

Were statistics showing the equities 
of American householders readily avail- 
able, we could also include that part 
of the people’s surplus that has been 
put into homes. Suffice it to say, how- 
ever, that out of the 20,255,555 fami- 
lies estimated to be resident in the 
United States, 5,984,284 own their own 
homes “free and clear,” while 2,931,695 
have partial equities in their dwelling 
places. In other words, about forty- 
three per cent, of all American fami- 
lies have put a part of their savings 
into their own homes. 

But eliminating all forms of savings 
not subject to call by their owners, 
which confines us to a consideration of 
the totals contained in the foregoing 
table of savings deposits in banks and 
of the number of depositors, we find 
that only twenty-one per cent, of the 
country’s population possesses a really 
liquid, surplus available for investment. 
This is little more than half the per- 
centage reported by England as having 
deposits in the United Kingdom’s sav- 
ings banks alone, exclusive of savings 
accounts in other banking institutions; 
and thrift among the English working 
classes is less marked than in any of 
the ten leading European countries. 

These ten leading European coun- 
tries averaged 373 savings bank de- 
positors per 1,000 of population prior 
to the outbreak of the war, while our 
average was only 110. Switzerland 
headed the list with 554. Then came 
Denmark, with 442; Norway, with 415; 
Sweden, with 404 ; Belgium, with 397 ; 
France, with 346; Netherlands, with 
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325 ; Germany, with 317 ; England, with 
302 , and Italy, with 228 . 

Dr. Henry Smith Williams calls at- 
tention to the fact that the population 
of the United States is greater than the 
combined populations of England and 
France ; yet these countries together had 
before the war more than 27 , 000,000 
savings depositors, while we have to- 
day, including those with savings on 
deposit in banks other than savings In- 
stitutions, scarcely more than 21,000,- 
000. He also says: 

“Now, note this suggestive sequence. 
Of the four great industrial countries 
of the western world, France has the 
lowest scale of wages and the highest 
percentage of savings bank depositors 
( 34 . 6 ). Germany has a slightly higher 
wage scale and a slightly lower savings 
bank percentage ( 31 . 7 ). England has 
a wage scale still higher and a savings 
bank percentage correspondingly lower 
( 30 . 2 ). America has by far the highest 
wage scale and by far the lowest sav- 
ings bank percentage. 

“Trade for trade, the American wage 
scale is often not far from three times 
the French scale. Contrariwise, the per- 
centage of savings bank depositors is 
three times as great in France as in 
America. This may be a coincidence, 
but it is, at least, a suggestive one. The 
fact seems strongly to suggest that ex- 
travagance grows and thrift decreases 
with the increasing wage scale.” 

Dr. Williams based his argument 
upon the number of depositors in sav- 
ings banks alone, but it loses little 
force when viewed in the light of the 
figures quoted in the foregoing table, 
especially when it is noted that one- 
third of our savings depositors and one- 
half of our savings are found to be in 
the mutual savings bank of New York 
and New England. 

While it is a recognized principle 
of economics that as a country improves 



its civilization it increases its wants, we, 
in our craze for the luxuries of our high 
state of civilization, have developed a 
vice which is distinctly American — ex- 
travagance. Without going into the 
merits of other contributing causes, 
there is no doubt that extravagance has 
been, in a large measure, responsible for 
the high cost of living in this country 
during the past few years, and unless 
the habit is corrected it will seriously 
aggravate the further rise in prices 
which is sure to follow in the wake of 
the European war. It needs no argu- 
ment to convince anyone that American 
extravagance is the primary cause for 
the small number of American savings 
bank depositors. 

If extravagant expenditures were 
confined to those who could afford them, 
wasteful as they are, the results would 
not be so disastrous ; but, remarkable as 
it may appear, from available figures it 
is fair to assume that exclusive of tour- 
ists expenses abroad, which are con- 
ceded to be borne by those who have 
sufficient means, a sum larger than the 
national debt is being wasted each year 
largely by people who cannot afford it. 

It is not altogether true, then, that 
much of the prevalent social unrest and 
waywardness in this country is due to 
qnderpaid labor, as the Walsh commis- 
sion report suggests, but rather to the 
lack of thrift among our working people. 
If the hardships that the present con- 
flict in Europe will impose upon neu- 
trals and belligerents alike in the years 
to come result in conscious economy, 
bodies enervated by and minds en- 
grossed with the luxuries of the past 
few decades of material prosperity will 
be strengthened and purified. And be- 
cause such a reformation is basic, that 
the superficial results of the war may 
prove disappointing to some or all of 
the peoples concerned is not worth con- 
sidering. 
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The Human Element in Banking 



By CHARLES D. JARVIS 



T HE proper and efficient utiliza- 
tion of the human element in 
manufacturing and other busi- 
ness activities is the “open sesame” to 
success. 

The above statement applies to bank- 
ers and banking, not excluding the 
youngest messenger or the president of 
the largest bank in the United States. 
A year ago the writer had the oppor- 
tunity of making an extensive trip 
through New England, the Middle At- 
lantic States, the Central States and 
the Great Northwest. Amid the keen 
struggle for business, which is charac- 
teristic of most of the New York bank- 
ing institutions, the writer soon realized 
that the business of banking was much 
the same as any other business — its 
growth being gauged largely by the 
amount of human element infused into 
the organization by the executives and 
other employees of a successful finan- 
cial institution. In New England and 
in some parts of the Atlantic States, 
however, apparently the cold, puritanic 
spirit still throws up a barrier between 
bank and client. Further west, and par- 
ticularly so in the great farm regions 
of the West, an altogether different 
spirit evinces itself. 

Sectionallv studied the country ap- 
parently divides into three psychological 
banking states of mind. In New York 
city a tense “get-it-any-way-but-get-it” 
spirit of banking methods so character- 
istic of all activities in the great me- 
tropolis, a comparative lack of human- 
ness, but a keen, unremitting effort to 
get all the business in sight. In the 
New England States a cold, withal 
courteous, attitude of “here we are; if 
you want help apply between ten and 



three and your case will be considered.” 
In the West (and the writer is not a 
western man) the banker and his organ- 
ization are yet so young that he and his 
colleagues have not grown apart from 
the people. Bill Smith may be the pres- 
ident of a great financial institution, 
but he considers it an asset to be known 
as “Bill Smith” rather than W. Mont- 
gomery Smythe, etc.,* the great financial 
mogul of the West.” 

These observations are based on a 
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study of hundreds of different represen- 
tatives of these three types of banks. 



IRON BARS, CAGES AND CELLS 

A STUDY of customers of national 
banks and trust companies, as 
well as savings banks, however, brings 
the conclusion that the good-will asset, 
so valuable in other industrial activities, 
has been appreciated in the West to a 
far greater extent than in the East. 
But there is even greater opportunity 
for improvement. 

For instance, has the experiment ever 
been tried of eliminating between the 
customer, particularly the depositor and 
the teller, the heavy iron bars of the 
average teller’s cage (cell) ? Go your- 
self to the ticket window of a theater 
or railway station and notice the in- 
numerable instances of an unconscious 
antagonism arising between the pur- 
chaser and the seller. The glass win- 
dow, with an inch space at the bottom 
to squeeze through the money and the 
ticket, is a barrier and its effect is not 
only physical but psychological. In the 
border days undoubtedly a series of 
iron bars and cages were necessities, but 
the modern bank with its manifold 
safeguards might possibly do away with 
this relic of the early forties. 

In some biography of a successful 
man there is a statement that one rea- 
son for his success was his ability to 
say “no” in such a way that it seemed 
almost a half “yes,” yet carried with it 
a positive finality. If it is impossible 
to grant a man a condition there is a 
way of stating this impossibility that 
will take the sting out of the refusal. 
There is a way of saying “yes” that is 
different from the begrudging, con- 
descending, half-hearted manner that 
some bankers adopt with their custom- 
ers — there is a way of refusing a man 
and in many instances keeping his 
friendship. One “knocker” of a bank, 
burning with a feeling of injury and in- 
justice. will have a definite influence on 



the bank’s success. Indeed, it behooves 
the banker more than any other busi- 
ness man to “put yourself in his place.” 

Again, confinement to the narrow 
quarters of a cage, separated from 
friends, or would-be friends, by a series 
of iron bars, cannot but in a period of 
years have its influence on any teller. 
Suppose as a depositor you go to an 
institution where a large number of 
people deposit small sums of money, and 
at certain hours of the day, say a hot 
day in July or a rainy, sticky muddy 
spring day, the paying teller, doing his 
best to move the crowd, is besieged with 
all sorts of inane and foolish questions. 
After you have been standing in line for 
half an hour, growing more impatient 
every second the climax is reached at 
the window, the paying teller harassed 
and warm, you impatient and aggres- 
sive, — you storm or snap at the face 
behind the bars, — human nature in the 
teller cannot stand the strain, sparks 
fly and antagonism instead of mutual 
good-will marks the transaction. 

Possibly the solution of this ques- 
tion, which is only one of the many 
methods by which good-will can be ob- 
tained and kept by bankers, is some 
way of doing away with the iron bars. 
It may be that such a suggestion is not 
worthy of the consideration of bankers, 
but if there is any earthly way of pro- 
tecting the bank and at the same time 
tearing out this barrier between depos- 
itor and teller, I verily believe that one- 
half of the knockers will be turned into 
boosters. 



BANKS MUST KEEP CLOSE TO 
THE PEOPLE 



r HE profession of banking — the 
business of receiving and lending 
money, of selling credit, is a dignified 
one, but it is a business and as such the 
human element is of the greatest im- 
portance in these days of rivalry among 
banks. That institution which can keep 
close to the people, the banker (and by 
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such a term I mean the employee in all 
departments of the organization) who 
can meet his customer as man to man, 
can maintain his temper in critical cir- 
cumstances, who can “see the other fel- 
low’s side,” who can be “Bill Smith” 
and still maintain his dignity as a gen- 
tleman, must succeed. The good word 
will go out through the community. 
Genuine, courteous human sympathy, 
available at all hours (and such a hu- 
man sympathy can be expressed without 
a mawkish, hypocritical, ingratiating 
manner) is more of an asset than two 
newspaper columns of directors. 

If bankers could only visualize their 
institution (of course referring more 
particularly to commercial institutions 
which expect to pay a reasonable divi- 
dend to stockholders) they would or- 
ganize their staff as completely as the 
typical successful selling organization 
in other activities. The keynote of such 
an organization would be that much 
abused word “service.” The more 
completely the ideal service is furnished 
the surer is the success of the institu- 
tion. In a city where there are a num- 
ber of financial institutions all render- 
ing an identical or similar service, that 
institution which genuinely shows a hu- 
man interest in its clients, whether or 
not it be the strongest financially, is the 
one that will grow the most steadily. It 
all comes back to the word “courtesy.” 
Simply because a man wears a slouch 
hat which apparently has weathered sev- 
eral seasons, his shirt a rough flannel, 
his coat worn, there Is no license for a 
fresh young ten-dollar-a-week clerk 
with a striped tie and the latest style 
collar, to sneer or show contempt be- 
fore the customer. Some men can af- 
ford to dress as they please, and the 
customer may be one of them. 

If some unlettered foreigner, strug- 
gling to gain a foothold in the new land, 
burning with a desire to succeed and al- 
most tearfully welcoming any expres- 
sion of interest, is treated as a man, he 
spreads the news abroad. 

It is unfortunate that the officers of 
financial institutions, provided they are 
able to get on the same ground as their 



customers, cannot be constantly in 
touch with each customer. Of course, 
this is an impossibility in a large insti- 
tution, but the executive can impress on 
the employees of the institution the ne- 
cessity for courtesy and consideration in 
dealing will all classes of customers. 
The wealthy client will naturally re- 
ceive consideration, the poorer client 
may not. But the success of the institu- 
tion depends on the good-will of the 
poorer client for the day may not be far 
away when the poorer may become the 
richer and have friends and neighbors, 
totaling in any community by far the 
greatest number of all possible custom- 
ers. Whereas one wealthy client may be 
lost by lack of consideration shown, if a 
poorer customer is lost and he departs 
in anger, the leaven of his discontent 
works among his friends and neighbors, 
to the great harm of the bank. 

By “courtesy” I do not mean the do- 
ing and saying of those things that come 
simply in the line of the day’s business, 
but the ability to sense and appreciate 
the little additional courtesies that make 
for good-will. In institutions of mod- 
erate size it is possible for one man to 
become intimate with the affairs of a 
large number of clients, it is possible to 
gain the confidence of customers and see 
ways for extending the service and in- 
creasing the bank’s sphere of action. 

A complete service requires that the 
bank shall inform present and prospec- 
tive customers of the service provided ; 
it should breathe courtesy through every 
letter and advertisement issued, and 
such public promises should be backed 
up by performance. WTien the customer 
calls what avails if a bank shout from 
the house-tops that service and courtesy 
are the rules of the institution, if a fish- 
eyed clerk, just waking up from a brief 
nap, taken after hours of revelry, vents 
his venom on the poor suffering cus- 
tomer who may ask a question in all 
honesty and sincerity, but which in the 
mind of the clerk is abject idiocy? 
There are tricks of the trade in banking 
as in any other business. When a man 
seeks to broaden his knowledge by ask- 
ing a question, he is entitled to a civil 
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answer, and if in the institution there is 
no one to spend sufficient time to answer 
such questions, the organization is ineffi- 
cient. 

A PLEA FOR MORE HUMANNESS 
IN BANKS 

r HIS is a plea for more humanness 
in banking; in short, the creed of 
the modern banker should approach the 
ideal of being the “father confessor” of 
business. Troubles, financial, legal, in- 
deed in many instances marital, grow to 
a confusing climax in the day’s work. 



Just as a successful automobile service 
station employs a “trouble man,” so 
should the modern bank through its head 
or one specifically employed for the 
purpose, endeavor to get under the cus- 
tomer’s shell, find the man, find the 
trouble, and set him going on his way 
tuned and primed with the sense of 
service rendered. 

The days of cold storage banking are 
past, the day of kindly human sympa- 
thetic interest in the customer is dawn- 
ing. The banker who sees the light, 
who manifests a warm cordiality and 
who is fortunate enough to “get in 
tune,” is bound to make and keep 
friends — and on our friends we depend 
for success. 
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Some Points About Negotiable 
Instruments 



By WALTER H. WOODWARD 



B ANK tellers, both paying and re- 
ceiving, have to do with negotia- 
ble instruments— checks, notes, 
drafts, bills of exchange, etc.— and are 
expected as a matter of course to be 
familiar with the handling of them. 
But the average business man is also 
confronted with the problem almost 
daily and he is not so likely to be 
equipped with a thorough knowledge of 
the liabilities he incurs by his daily en- 
dorsement of negotiable paper. It is 
a surprising fact that many bank men 
are not so well acquainted as they 
might be with the intricacies of the laws 
governing endorsement of bills and 
notes and the liabilities of the various 
parties. It is my intention to go into 
the matter as briefly as is consistent 



with clarity and thus help to afford an 
understanding of a troublesome sub- 
ject. 

In the first place, as we are to deal 
with negotiable instruments, it will be 
necessary to understand just what re- 
quirements must be conformed to in the 
note : 

1. It must be in writing and signed 
by the maker. The writing may be in 
pencil. 

2. It must contain an unconditional 
promise or order to pay a certain sum. 
(But the order to “pay from such and 
such an account” is conditional. It 
would be unconditional if the “such and 
such an account” were appended to the 
signature of the maker.) 
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3. It must be payable on demand or 
at a fixed future date. 

4. It must be payable to order or to 
bearer. 

5. If addressed to a drawee, he must 
be named. 

The negotiability of an instrument is 
not impaired, however, by the omis- 
sion oft 

1. The date. 

2 Statement of value. 

3. Place of payment or drawing. 

A paper is payable on demand: 

1. When it reads pay on demand or 
at sight. 

2. When no time for payment is ex- 
pressed. 

A paper is payable to order: 

1. When drawn to the order of a 
person or his order (the payee must be 
named or indicated). A paper is pay- 
able to bearer when so expressed. 

2. When drawn to a person named or 
bearer. (“John Doe or bearer.”) 

3. When drawn to the order of a 
fictitious person. 

4. When the last endorsement is in 
blank. 

With reference to number two, above, 
John Doe need not endorse in order to 
negotiate. In the case of any discrep- 
ancy, the written words always take 
precedence over figures. If interest- 
bearing the interest is computed from 
the date of issue; i.e., the date of the 
instrument. If the paper lacks a date 
it shall be considered as dated from 
the time it was issued. If a portion of 
the instructions or provisions are print- 
ed and part written the written portions 
shall, in case of conflict, be given pref- 
erence. Any signature so placed upon 
an instrument as to leave a doubt as 
to the capacity of the signer is to be 
considered an endorsement. For In- 
stance, John Doe, signed across the 
face of a paper, indicates him as an 
endorser. Endorsements may be legal- 
ly made by an authorized agent. Agents 
should sign their principal’s name first 
followed by their own name as agent. 
The agent is not then personally lia- 
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ble. If, however, the agent sign his 
own name and merely adds words de- 
scribing himself as agent he makes 
himself liable. 

“Per Pro.” is the abbreviation for 
“by procuration,” and one so signing 
expresses himself as possessing only a 
limited authority, and the person for 
whom he signs can be held liable only 
if he acts within that limited authority. 
Bankers or others accepting paper so 
signed or endorsed should inquire into 
the extent of the alleged authority. 

A check or note is negotiated when it 
is transferred from one person to an- 
other in such a manner as to make the 
recipient the lawful holder thereof. If 
payable to bearer it is negotiated simply 
by delivery. If payable to order ne- 
gotiation is effected by endorsement 
and delivery. A mere signature is an 
endorsement without the addition of 
any other words. To effect negotiation 
the endorsement must be for the entire 
amount of the instrument. (Except 
when a part of it has already been paid, 
the remainder may be negotiated.) 



KINDS OF ENDORSEMENTS 

r J'HERE are five kinds of endorse- 
ments. 

1. Special endorsement. This speci- 
fies the person to whom or to whose or- 
der the instrument is payable. This 
person must endorse, also, to further 
negotiate the paper. 

2. Endorsement in blank. This spec- 
ifies no person, is payable to bearer and 
is negotiable by delivery. 

3. Restrictive endorsement. This 
prohibits further negotiation. It may 
also constitute the indorsee an agent for 
the endorser, or instruct him to act in 
trust for another. “Pay to the First 
National Bank only” is restrictive and 
prohibits further negotiation. An en- 
dorsement constituting a bank or banker 
an agent is the common form used for 
the purposes of collection. 

4. Qualified endorsement. This is 
made by the addition to the endorser’s 
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signature of the words “without re- 
course” and merely operates as an as- 
signment of the title to the instrument. 
This form of endorsement in no way 
impairs the negotiability of the paper. 

5. Conditional endorsement. In this 
ease the party paying the instrument 
may disregard the condition and pay 
either the endorsee or his transferee. 
It may be impossible to ascertain 
whether or not the conditions have been 
fulfilled. The rights of the person en- 
dorsing conditionally are, however, pro- 
tected, because the party to whom ne- 
gotiation is made is held responsible. 

In cases where paper is made paya- 
ble to bearer and endorsed specially to 
John Doe the same may be further ne- 
gotiated simply by delivery. 

Paper made payable to the order of 
two or more parties, not partners, must 
be endorsed by all of them. (Unless 
one has the legal right and power to 
endorse for all.) 

Where a check is drawn payable to a 
person as cashier of a bank it is consid- 
ered as payable to the bank and may be 
endorsed either by the bank or by the 
cashier. 

A representative or agent may en- 
dorse so as to relieve himself of per- 
sonal liability. 

It is always taken for granted that 
all endorsements were made prior to the 
date of maturity. (Unless otherwise in- 
dicated by dated endorsement.) 

It is also taken for granted that all 
endorsements were made at the place 
where the paper was dated. An en- 
dorsement in Massachusetts of a paper 
due and payable in New York is con- 
sidered a Massachusetts contract. 

A paper may be negotiated back to a 
prior endorser who may then further 
negotiate the same, but he cannot force 
payment from any intervening party to 
whom he was liable. 

• 

LIABILITY 

^HE maker of a negotiable instru- 
ment is liable for its payment ac- 
cording to the terms mentioned, and ad- 
mits the existence of the payee. 



The drawer is liable for payment or 
acceptance on due presentation, and for 
payment to holder if dishonored. 

The acceptor, by his acceptance, is 
liable for payment, admits the existence 
of the drawer, the genuineness of his 
signature and his capacity and author- 
ity to draw. He likewise admits the 
existence of the payee. 



PRESENTATION 

Presentation, to be legal, must 

be made by the holder (or his 
agent) . 

1. To the person primarily liable (or 
someone found at the place of present- 
ment). 

2. At a reasonable hour on a business 
day. 

3. At the place described in the in- 
strument (or the usual place of business 
or residence). 

4. In cases where the paper is pay- 
able at a bank it must be presented dur- 
ing banking hours, except that if pay- 
ment be refused for lack of funds it 
may be presented again before the bank 
closes its doors for the day. 

5. In cases where the debtor is de- 
ceased presentation should be made to 
the nearest representative, provided 
there be sure proof of death. 

6. In cases where the debtors are lia- 
ble as partners, presentation to any one 
of them is valid even though the firm 
has been dissolved. 

7. In case the persons liable are not 
partners, and the place of payment is 
lacking on the instrument, presentation 
must be made to all of them. 

Delay in presentation is excusable 
when caused by circumstances beyond 
the control of the holder, provided the 
holder be not negligent. 

Presentation may be dispensed with 
when the drawer is a fictitious person or 
when waiver of presentment is ex- 
pressed or implied. 

An instrument is considered dishon- 
ored by non-payment when it has been 
duly presented and payment has been 
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refused or when presentation is auto- 
matically excused and payment has not 
been made in due time. 

In figuring time on a note payable at 
a fixed period after date, the day of 
payment is included and the date of the 
instrument excluded. 

DISCHARGE 

instrument is considered legally 
discharged : 

1. By due payment. 

2. By cancellation by the holder. 

8 . By any act which would discharge 
any other contract for the payment of 
money. 

* 

ALTERATION 

TN the matter of alterations, they are 

material if any of the following are 
changed : 

1. The date. 

2. Sum payable (principal or inter- 
est). 

3. Time or place of payment. 

4. Number or relations of parties. 

5. Medium in which payment is to be 
made. 

* 

NOTICE OF DISHONOR 

w HEN a negotiable instrument is 
dishonored notice of the same 
must be given to the drawer and to 
each endorser, and such as are not no- 
tified are discharged. This notice may 
be given by the holder or his agent (no- 
tary), orally or in writing, or by any 
party to the instrument who might be 
liable for payment to the holder. In 
giving notice the instrument must be 
described so as not to mislead the re- 
cipient of the notice. Where any party 
is dead, the notice must be given to his 
nearest representative or sent to his last 



place of residence or business. As in 
the case of presentation for payment, 
notice to any one partner is notice to 
the firm, even in case of dissolution, and 
notice to those not partners must be 
given to each of them. In cases of 
bankruptcy notice may be sent either to 
the principals or their trustees or as- 
signees. Notices should be sent as soon 
as the instrument is dishonored, so as to 
reach the party notified before the close 
of the following business day. The 
sender of a notice is not responsible for 
delay or miscarriage in the mail. The 
recipient of a notice has the same time 
in which to notify antecedent parties. 

Where any negotiable instrument has 
been dishonored it may be protested, but 
except in case of foreign bills of ex- 
change it is not required. The protest 
must be annexed to the bill and must be 
signed and sealed by the notary making 
it. It must specify the time and place 
of presentment, the reason for protest- 
ing, the demands made and the answer 
given. The protest may be made by a 
notary or by a resident of the place 
where the bill was dishonored, in the 
presence of two witnesses. Protest 
must be made on the day of dishonor, 
and if protested for non-acceptance, it 
may be afterward protested for non- 
payment. Protest is dispensed with by 
any circumstances which would dis- 
pense with notice of dishonor. 

* 

CHECKS AND CERTIFICATES 

CHECK is a bill of exchange 
drawn on a bank, payable on de- 
mand, and should be presented for pay- 
ment within a reasonable time after is- 
sue or the drawer i$ discharged from 
liability. When a man draws a check 
it is understood that he has funds in 
the bank to meet it, otherwise he is 
guilty of fraud and cannot insist upon 
a notice of non-payment. 

Certification of a check by a bank is 
equal to acceptance, and in order to 
bind the bank must be in writing. Cer- 
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tification releases the drawer and all en- 
dorsers from liability, for a bank when 
it certifies a check immediately charges 
the amount against the account of the 
maker. 

In cases of raised or forged checks the 
bank paying them is not liable unless 
the depositor notifies the bank within 
one year after the return of such check 
to him as a voucher. 



* | s HE author believes that in the fore- 
going treatise he has set forth 
clearly the chief principles of the law 
governing negotiable instruments. These 
laws have been accepted by and are uni- 
form in more than thirty-five States and 
it is believed that the average banker 
and business man may safely allow 
himself to be guided by the brief review 
as given here. 



Banking and Commercial Law 



CASE COMMENT AND REVIEW 



Loans on Savings Bank Books 

A SAVINGS bank book is gener- 
ally regarded as good for what 
is on it — or more, if accrued in- 
terest has not been credited. Banks of 
discount will freely lend upon such se- 
curity, for it is generally as good as 
cash. The usual procedure is to take 
the check of the owner of the book, an 
assignment of the account and notify 
savings bank of the assignment. Some 
savings banks acknowledge the receipt 
of the assignment notice, while others 
will not recognize such transactions, 
giving passive assent only to the trans- 
action. 

Where the rule is rigid that payment 
will not be made without the book, the 
savings bank runs little if any risk : but 
if care is not used, such books may be 
assigned, and afterward reported lost or 
stolen, and payment obtained upon filing 
bond, advertising, affidavit of loss, etc., 
when risk attends. 

Out of the many such transactions 
but few have ever brought banks into 



court, for the transaction has been bona 
fide, and satisfactory all around. 

In a current case (Wickenheiser vs. 
Colonial Bank in this issue) a pass 
book in the name of a deceased depos- 
itor was closed by the executor of the 
estate and a new book taken out in his 
own name, which was used as collateral 
to a loan in a bank of discount. 

In the settlement of the estate action 
was brought against the bank making 
the advance, seeking to impress the 
claim of the estate upon the fund so 
pledged as prior to the claim of the 
bank making the loan. 

Without reviewing the case in detail, 
which would be a repetition of the facts 
and the ruling, the court concludes that 
a bank making such a loan in good 
faith and without notice has good title; 
and that the savings bank, in making 
the transfer from the deceased deposi- 
tor’s name to the name of the executor, 
was within its rights, and the executor 
was also within his rights in asking 
that such transfer be made, and that the 
claim of the lending bank was good. 
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and the transfer valid. The recourse 
would seem to be upon the bondsmen of 
the executor. 

Check on Savings Account 
in Bank of Discount 

CAVINGS departments in banks of 
discount are now so general that it 
may be considered part of commercial 
banking to accept such accounts. The 
Federal Reserve Act recognizes such 
accounts, and the Federal Reserve 
Board has made explicit directions in 
regard thereto. 

These deposits are generally evi- 
denced by pass book, containing rules 
and regulations under which the deposit 
is received and to which the depositor 
assents when the account is opened. 
Among the rules is the one, quite uni- 
versal, that the pass book must be pre- 
sented at every withdrawal, and no 
check is good without the book. 

It sometimes happens that a depos- 
itor will have a checking account and 
a savings account, and the bank must 
decide at times whether to honor his 
check when the regular account is short 
and the savings account sufficient to 
make the check good. The logical course 
would seem to be to charge the savings 
account with the check and waive the 
rule as to the presentation of the book. 
It also sometimes happens that the de- 
positor will have but one account, the 
savings, and will draw his check with- 
out the book, and expect the bank to 
pay. 

In this issue will be found a case 
where the depositor had no checking ac- 
count, but drew a check on his savings 
account, knowing that it would not be 
paid without the book, which he gave 
to a friend to present at the bank for 
proper entry. Before this was done the 
check was presented and refused, and 
suit brought for damages to his stand- 
ing by reason of the refusal to honor 



the check. The check was returned 
with the notation “no account’* thereon, 
which held out to the world the fact 
that there had been an attempt to draw 
against an account that did not exist. 
The court holds that the teller was not 
remiss in indorsing the check as he did, 
and that it was not his duty to ascer- 
tain if the drawer had a savings ac- 
count before returning the check. The 
court, on the contrary, holds it to have 
been the duty of the depositor to send 
the book with the order, or cause the 
book to be at the bank when the check 
was presented. (See Hartford v. All 
Night and Day Bank in this issue.) 






Deposit of Check in Drawee 
Bank 

T N the acceptance of checks on de- 
posit a bank is protected by the 
broad rule which follows indorsements, 
that if a check left for deposit is un- 
paid, it may be charged back. This 
rule is reasonable and just, for the de- 
pository bank has no means of know- 
ing whether the check is good or not, 
and must make the credit provisionally. 

But in crediting a check drawrn on it- 
self, the bank has the means of know- 
ing for a certainty whether the check is 
good or not before it makes the credit, 
and it has been held that to thus credit 
a check is equivalent to paying it, and 
the credit cannot be rescinded. 

A case involving this point is present- 
ed in this number, which has its own 
peculiar setting, and raises a point of 
caution in the receipt of checks drawn 
upon the depositary bank, for such 
credit may w r ell be construed into a form 
of payment, and it often puts the bank 
under the burden of proving that such 
a credit was not equivalent to paying 
the check. (See Arkansas Trust and 
Banking Co. v. Bishop in this num- 
ber.) 
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Leading Gases 



Indorsement 

New York 

Indorser's Liability — Set Off — Insolv- 
ency 

Court of Appeals, New York, June 18, 1915. 

CURTIS V. DAVIDSON. 

The holder of a note may sue both maker 
and indorser, or either; and an indorser 
sued on his contract of indorsement is abso- 
lutely liable thereon, and the maker’s solv- 
ency is not a defense. 

Where an indorser is sued, he may set off 
against his obligation any debt which the 
holder of the note may owe him, since, 
where there are mutual debts, the amount 
due from one to the other is the difference 
between the demands. (109 N. E .Rep. 480.) 

* 

A CTION by Rensselaer L. Curtis, as 
receiver of the Atlantic National 
Bank, against Henry Davidson. From 
an order of the Appellate Division (16 
App. Div. 597) affirming an order de- 
nying plaintiff’s motion for judgment 
on the pleadings, plaintiff appeals. Af- 
firmed. 

STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 

CEABURY, J.: The plaintiff, as re- 
^ ceiver of an insolvent national bank, 
sues the defendant as indorser upon 19 
separate promissory notes made by va- 
rious makers. The answer sets up by 
way of defense and counterclaim that at 
the time of the suspension of the bank 
the defendant had on deposit $647.66, 
and offers to pay the amount of the 
notes sued upon, less this sum. 

The Appellate Division has certified 
two questions to this court, to wit: (1) 
Is the separate and distinct defense al- 



leged in the answer sufficient in law, 
upon the face thereof, as a defense to 
the cause of action set up in the com- 
plaint? (2) Is the separate and dis- 
tinct defense pleaded in the answer suffi- 
cient in law, upon the face thereof, as a 
set-off or a counterclaim to the 1 9 
causes of action alleged in the com- 
plaint ? 

While an indorser is said to be sec- 
ondarily liable, the holder of a note may 
sue both the maker and the indorser or 
either. An indorser, sued upon his con- 
tract of indorsement, is absolutely lia- 
ble thereon. It is not a defense for him 
to plead in such an action that the 
maker is solvent. When sued, the in- 
dorser stands for the purpose of that 
action in the same position as the maker, 
except that he is absolutely liable upon 
his contract of indorsement, while the 
maker is absolutely liable upon the note. 
In such an action against him he may 
set off against his obligation as indorser 
any debt which the holder of the note 
may owe to him. In this respect the 
maker and indorser stand in the same 
position. The allowance of such a set- 
off is not a direct preference, because, 
where there are mutual demands, the 
amount of the debt due from one to the 
other is the difference between these mu- 
tual demands. The fact that the indors- 
er may, if the maker is solvent, be in- 
demnified by him in addition to being; 
allowed to set off the amount of his de- 
posit against the insolvent holder, does 
not preclude the indorser's right of set- 
off. The possibility of a preference 
thus resulting to the indorser is specu- 
lative and uncertain. In order to de- 
feat the indorser's right of set-off, it 
must appear that he has more than a 
speculative or uncertain chance of in- 
demnity from the maker. When the in- 
dorser seeks equitable relief, and pro- 
ceeds affirmatively against the holder of 
the note to have the indebtedness of the 
holder to him set off against his obliga- 
tion to the holder, it may be that a court 
of equity would require that he give 
some satisfactory assurance that he will 
not be indemnified by the maker. Where 
the indorser is himself sued, he may 
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plead as a set-off the indebtedness of the 
holder to him, and the fact that the hold- 
er is insolvent does not deprive the in- 
dorser of his right of self-defense. In 
the presence of mutual demands exist- 
ing between the holder of the note and 
the indorser, the debt due is the balance 
that remains after one has been set off 
against the other. 

The party claiming that the debt due 
is more than the balance, which is the 
prima facie amount of the debt, has rest- 
ing upon him the burden of proving the 
fact upon which his claim rests. In the 
case under consideration, upon the 
pleadings as they stand, the defendant 
was entitled to set off the amount due 
him from the bank. The authorities in 
this State, as well as in other jurisdic- 
tions, sustain the view expressed above. 
In Matter of Receiver of Middle Dis- 
trict Bank (1829) I Paige, 585, 19 Am. 
Dec. 452, a receiver of an insolvent bank 
applied to Chancellor Walworth for in- 
structions, and in answer to the question 
propounded the chancellor said that, if 
the real debtor was unable to pay, the 
indorser could offset his deposit with the 
bank, and added : 

“But no such off-set should be allowed 
to an indorser, where he is indemnified 
by the real debtor, or where the latter 
can be compelled to pay.” 

This statement by Chancellor Wal- 
worth has been extensively commented 
upon and followed, and we think that it 
states the rule which still prevails in 
cases of equitable set-off, or in cases 
where a depositor proceeds against the 
bank in order to have the amount of his 
deposit set off against the amount due 
from him. In such a case the burden is 
upon the depositor seeking equitable re- 
lief to establish that equitably such re- 
lief may be given him. It has been re- 
peatedly held that statutory provisions 
against according a preference to those 
having claims against an insolvent es- 
tate do not prohibit the allowance of a 
set-off, whether legal or equitable, which 
a debtor may have against the obliga- 
tions due from him to the bank at the 
time of its insolvency. (Armstrong v. 



Warner, 49 Ohio St. 376; Receivers v. 
Paterson Gaslight Co., 23 N. J. Law, 
283; N. Y. County National Bank v. 
Massey, 192 U. S. 138; Scott v. Arm- 
strong, 146 U. S. 499; Yardley v. Clo- 
thier (C.C.) 49 Fed. 337, affirmed 51 
Fed. 506, 2 C. C. A. 349.) 

In Hughitt v. Hayes, 136 N. Y. 163, 
167, 32 N. E. 706, this court said: 

“While it is the general rule, in the 
administration of the estate of an in- 
solvent, that equality among creditors is 
equity, it has never been decided, either 
under the statute of set-off or by courts 
of equity in applying the doctrine of 
equitable set-off, that the rule of equal- 
ity among creditors requires courts to 
ignore the principle that only the bal- 
ance, in case of mutual debts, is the real 
sum owing by or to the insolvent.” 

In Scott v. Armstrong, supra, it was 
said that: 

“Where a set-off is otherwise valid, 
it is not perceived how its allowance can 
be considered a preference, and it is 
clear that it is only the balance, if any, 
after the set-off is deducted, which can 
j ustly be held to form part of the assets 
of the insolvent. The requirement as to 
ratable dividends is to make them from 
what belongs to the bank, and that 
which at the time of the insolvency be- 
longs of right to the debtor does not be- 
long to the bank.” 

In Building & Engineering Co. v. 
Northern Bank of N. Y., 206 N. Y. 400, 
99 N. E. 1044, which was an action in 
equity, the plaintiff, as accommodation 
indorser upon a promissory note, was 
liable to an insolvent bank, and at the 
same time had a deposit to its credit in 
the bank, and it was held that the plain- 
tiff could elect to have such note become 
due at once, and require the bank to set 
off the same against the deposit in the 
bank to his credit. 

The order should be affirmed, with 
costs, and the questions certified an- 
swered in the affirmative. 

Order affirmed. 

(109 N. E. Rep. 481.) 
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Deposit of Check in Drawee 
Bank 

Arkansas 

Acceptance of Chech on Deposit — Li- 
ability of Drawee Bank in Accept- 
ing Chech on Deposit — Evi- 
dence 

Supreme Court of Arkansas, June 28, 1915. 

ARKAN8AS TRUST AND BANKING CO. V. BISHOP. 

A bank in issuing a deposit slip for the 
amount of a check drawn on it, to the 
drawee of the check, has the burden of show- 
ing that the issuance of the deposit ticket 
was not in payment of the check. 



A CTION by C. A. Bishop against the 
'^‘Arkansas Trust & Banking Co. 
From a judgment for plaintiff, defend- 
ant appeals. Affirmed. 



STATEMENT OF FACT: 

A PPELLEE brought suit against ap- 
^^pellant for $25 in the justice’s court, 
and from the judgment there against 
him appealed to the circuit court, where- 
upon, in a trial anew, judgment was 
rendered in his favor, from which this 
appeal has been prosecuted. It appears 
from the testimony that the Simms Gro- 
cery Co. was a tenant of appellee and 
in a failing condition, and on Nov. 16 
gave him a check for $25 on appellant s 
bank, where the parties kept their ac- 
counts, for that sum. Bishop took the 
check, and in the morning presented it 
at the bank. 

After a conversation between him and 
Hunt, the cashier, a deposit slip for said 
sum was given to him. About 4 o clock 
in the afternoon, the bank cashier found 
Bishop in a drug store adjoining the 
bank, and offered the check to him, say- 
ing the bank could not pay the check, as 
the drawer had no funds to take care 
of it. Bishop refused to receive the 
check, and the cashier mailed it to him 
the same day, with a charge ticket at- 



tached, showing what it was for. The 
next day, or within a day or two. Bishop 
took the check and charge ticket to the 
bank and threw it back through the cash- 
ier’s window. 

Bishop testified that when he pre- 
sented the check for payment, the cash- 
ier asked him if he wanted the money ; 
that he replied, no, to give him a de- 
posit slip, which was done, and said his 
first information that payment of check 
had been refused was about 4 o’clock in 
the afternoon when the cashier, Mr. 
Hunt, told him so. The cashier testified 
that when the check was presented he 
looked at it and handed it back to 
Bishop, saying that the drawer was 
checking a little too much; that there- 
upon Bishop replied, “Well, just give 
him a credit slip for it then,” to which 
the cashier said “All right,” and issued 
a deposit slip. It was further shown 
that the drawer of the check was over- 
drawn on the 14th, made some deposits 
on the 16th and 17th of over $100, but 
there was a check for $200 in the cash- 
ier’s drawer, which had been paid, which 
was being held as a cash item until 
enough deposits were made to cover it. 

The appellee knew that the grocery 
company was insolvent, and he was to 
be appointed trustee to wind up its af- 
fairs, and the president of the bank 
learned of that fact before the check 
was mailed to Bishop in the afternoon 
of the 16th. On the 17th Simms, who 
drew the check for the grocery com- 
pany, offered to pay Bishop $25, the 
amount of it, which he declined, saying 
he was going to make the bank pay it; 
that he had already accepted it. The 
court refused to allow the cashier to 
state his understanding of the transac- 
tion of issuing the deposit slip over the 
objections of appellant. It was admit- 
ted that Bishop was due the bank on 
an overdraft, when the suit was brought, 
$6.56. 

* 

OPINION OF THE COURT 

IRBY, J.: (after stating the facts 
as above). The only question In 
this case for the decision of the jury 
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was whether the bank accepted the 
check and became liable to the payment 
of the amount for which it issued its de- 
posit slip to the drawee thereof. The 
intention of the patties to the transac- 
tion could properly have been shown 
for the determination of this question, 
and, the bank having issued its regular 
deposit slip or ticket for the amount of 
the check to the drawee thereof, the 
burden rested upon it to show that it 
was not in payment of the check. The 
fact that the drawer of the check of- 
fered on the following day, after hear- 
ing that payment had been refused by 
the bank, to pay the $25 to Bishop, 
which he refused to receive, would not 
relieve the bank from liability on its 
deposit slip, if it accepted and paid the 
check therewith, and the court did not 
err in refusing appellant’s requested in- 
struction numbered 4. 

Neither do we find any error in the 
court’s ruling, refusing to allow the 
cashier to state what he thought when 
issuing the deposit slip, as the record 
does not disclose what his testimony 
would have been on this point. 

The attorney objected to his stating 
what he thought, and the court said, 
“Just tell what you did.” After sev- 
eral questions, he was asked, “For what 
purpose did you give him that slip ?” and 
upon objection, the court said, “That is 
a question for the jury; better state 
the facts that occurred there” — and it 
is evident from the record that the court 
only intended to exclude the testimony 
of what the cashier had in mind, unless 
it was made known to the appellant at 
the time and no error is shown to have 
been committed in his so doing. 

In Rogers’ Commission Co. v. Farm- 
ers’ Bank of Leslie, 100 Ark. 540, 140 
S. W. 992, the court said: 

“It was not necessary to the bank's 
liability that it should have on deposit 
to the drawer’s credit more than the 
amount of this check at the time of its 
presentation, for it would have become 
liable to its payment by an acceptance 
of it, and could have permitted an over- 
draft, as it had usually done, or with- 
held its own check, which it claimed to 



have in its drawer against the account 
of the makers of the check,” etc. 

The fact that the check was not 
charged by the bank to the drawer’s ac- 
count, and that the drawer did not have 
sufficient funds on deposit to pay the 
same, could properly be considered in 
determining whether the bank accepted 
the check and paid same in the issuance 
of its deposit slip, but the jury, under 
proper instructions, found the issues in 
favor of appellee, and the judgment is 
affirmed. (178 S. W. Rep. 422.) 



Check on Savings Account 
in Bank of Discount 

California 

Failure of Bank to Pay Check When 
Depositor Has Savings Account — 
Damages. 

Supreme Court of California, June 30, 1915. 

HARTFORD V. ALL NIGHT AND DAT BANK. 

A bank teller is under no obligation to as- 
certain whether the drawer of a commercial 
check upon the bank has a savings account 
therein, where he has no commercial ac- 
count, and where the passbook is not pre- 
sented and notice given that the check is to 
apply on the savings account. 



ACTION by W. H. Hartford against 
the All Night and Day Bank. 
From a judgment for plaintiff, defend- 
ant appeals, fteversed. 



STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 



JJENSHAW, J.: This is an action 
for damages. The jury awarded 
plaintiff $2,500. Upon defendant’s mo- 
tion for a new trial, by order of court 
and on consent of plaintiff, the judg- 
ment was reduced to the sum of $1,250; 
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whereupon the motion for new trial was 
denied. Defendant appeals from the 
judgment and from the order denying 
its motion for a new trial. 

The complaint charged that the de- 
fendant was doing a general banking 
business ; that plaintiff was a depositor 
in the bank, and at the time of the oc- 
currences hereinafter narrated always 
had more than $10 to his credit in the 
bank. On September 3, 1911, he gave 
his check on the bank for the sum of 
$10 to one Lewis. This check was in- 
dorsed by S. C. Maphet. In due course 
of business the check was presented to 
defendant on or about the 5th day of 
September, “when the bank refused 
payment thereof, indorsing upon a slip 
of paper which it attached to said check, 
‘No account/ " 

Following this rejection, Maphet 
swore to and filed a criminal complaint 
in a justice's court of Redondo, charg- 
ing plaintiff with the violation of sec- 
tion 476a of the Penal Code ; the crime 
consisting of the drawing and issuing of 
a check willfully and with intent to de- 
fraud, the drawer knowing at the time 
that he had not sufficient funds in or 
credit with the bank to meet the check 
on presentation. Further, the com- 
plaint charged that plaintiff was arrest- 
ed on September 29th, had his hearing 
before the justice on October 2d, when 
the justice dismissed the charge and ex- 
onerated the plaintiff. By reason of his 
arrest and detention plaintiff alleges 
that he was injured in his reputation and 
good name, and grievous mental suffer- 
ing was inflicted upon him, to his dam- 
age in the sum of $15,000. 

To supplement the facts thus stated, 
it may be said that at the time plaintiff 
drew his check he had on deposit in the 
savings department of the bank the sum 
of $25. Under the by-laws and rules 
of this savings bank this was a time de- 
posit, subject to withdrawal only after 
notification and time allowance to the 
bank. The bank reserved the right to 
waive time and pay upon request, but 
declared that withdrawals from the sav- 
ings accounts should be entered on the 
depositor's passbook, at the time the 



withdrawal was made, and that it was 
not bound to make any payment unless 
the passbook was presented. 

What plaintiff actually did was to 
draw an ordinary commercial check in 
the sum of $10 in favor of himself. This 
was upon Sunday, the 3d of September. 
He negotiated it upon that day through 
the indorsement of Maphet and Jones. 
The check passed through a Redondo 
bank, and came to defendants bank 
under these circumstances, and was re- 
turned with the printed form of notice, 
“Has no account." Plaintiff’s passbook 
was not even sent with the check, but 
it appears that after issuing the check 
he gave his passbook to a friend, with 
the request that it be delivered to the 
bank. The testimony of the friend is 
that he did this, but in no way was the 
bank’s attention called to the fact that 
an ordinary commercial check had been 
drawn which plaintiff expected would be 
paid out of his savings bank account 
(he had no other), and that the pass- 
book was delivered to the bank to the 
end that the proper entry of withdrawal 
might be made therein. 

The complaint charges the defendant 
simply with negligence in having re- 
jected the check with the statement that 
the plaintiff had no account. We grave- 
ly question whether, under the indicated 
circumstances, it can be said that the 
bank was negligent at all. Certain it is 
that the paying teller of the bank, called 
upon to meet the demands of an ordi- 
nary commercial check, payable in due 
course of business out of a commercial 
account, was justified in indorsing the 
check as he did indorse it, upon the dis- 
covery of the unquestioned fact that the 
drawer of the check had no commercial 
account. 

We do not conceive it to have been 
the duty of the paying teller, under such 
circumstances, to have sought to learn 
whether the drawer had a savings bank 
account, whether the passbook was at 
the bank, and whether the check should 
be passed over to the savings depart- 
ment, there paid, and a withdrawal en- 
try made in the passbook. To the con- 
trary we conceive it to have been the 
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duty of the plaintiff, as it is the uni- 
versal practice, where a depositor de- 
sires this to be done, himself to have 
seen that in some proper way the pass- 
book accompanied the check or was at 
the bank, or notice was given to the 
proper officials of the bank to meet the 
check if the bank was willing to do so; 
for it was a matter of grace on the part 
of the bank, and not a matter of right 
with the depositor, that such a check 
should be paid on presentation at all. 

But, setting aside from our considera- 
tion the question of the negligence of 
the bank, and assuming further that it 
was the duty of the bank to have paid 
this check when and as it was presented, 
nevertheless for two quite independent 
reasons this judgment may not be sus- 
tained. We have adverted to the fact 
that the bank is charged merely with 
the negligent failure to pay a money 
demand. Section 3302 of the Civil Code 
in express terms lays down the measure 
of damage for such a failure. The ap- 
plicability of this section to cases like 
this has by this court upon more than 
one occasion been declared and made, 
notably Sav. Bank v. Asbury, 117 Cal. 
96, and Smith’s Cash Store v. First Na- 
tional Bank, 149 Cal. 34, while the rea- 
son for the rule thus limiting and de- 
fining the measure of damage has re- 
ceived complete consideration in Hey- 
man v. Landers, 12 Cal. 107, and Friend 
& Terry Lumber Co. v. Miller, 67 Cal. 
464. 

The second legal principle, whose ap- 
plication necessarily works a reversal of 
this judgment is that the damages 
claimed are in no legal sense the prox- 
imate result of the act of negligence 
complained of. It did not necessarily 
follow that plaintiff would be arrested 
and charged with a felony because of 
the bank’s act. There was no direct 
casual connection between the two 
things. There was an interruption and 
the intervention of an entirely separate 
cause, which cause was an independent 
human agency acting with an independ- 
ent mind. We think this proposition to 
be so plain as not to demand amplifi- 
cation, and that the needs of the case 



are fully met by reference to Friend & 
Terry Lumber Co. v. Miller, supra ; Sav- 
ings Bank v. Asbury, supra; Schwartz 
v. California Gas Co., 163 Cal. 398, and 
Loftus v. Dehail, 133 Cal. 214. 

The judgment and order appealed 
from are therefore reversed. (160 Pac. 
Rep.) 



Savings Bank Book as 
Collateral 

New York 

Following Trust Property — Pledge of 
Trust Property — Executors and 
A dministrators 

Supreme Court of New York, Appellate 
Division, First Department, June 
18, 1915. 

WICKENHEISER ET AL. V. COLONIAL BANK ET AL. 

A bank in loaning money to an individual, 
on the security of a savings bank book, 
standing in the name of the borrower indi- 
vidually, in good faith and without notice, 
got good title, though the funds were of an 
estate of which the borrower was executor. 



A CTION by Emma E. Wickenheiser, 
^as general guardian, and others, 
against the Colonial Bank and the Dry 
Dock Savings Institution, impleaded 
with another. From a judgment for 
plaintiffs, entered on a decision after a 
trial at Special Term, said defendants 
appeal. Modified and affirmed. 



STATEMENT OF FACT 



£jHARLES F. WICKENHEISER 
died at the city of New York on 
Jan. 26, 1908, leaving a will thereafter 
duly admitted to probate, whereof 
George Herring, his brother-in-law, was 
executor, to whom letters testamentary 
were issued Feb. 27, 1908. By his will, 
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after the payment of $2,000 to his 
mother, all the residue of his property 
was left to his widow and two children 
by a prior marriage, to be divided be- 
tween them equally. 

Forming part of his estate was a de- 
posit of $2,494.40 in the Dry Dock Sav- 
ings Institution. On March 2, 1908, 
four days after the letters were issued 
to him, Herring presented the passbook 
of the deceased, numbered 440,015, and 
representing said account, to said Insti- 
tution, surrendered it, and opened a new 
account in his own name, represented 
by passbook No. 489,054, wherein he 
was credited with the amount of money 
that remained in decedent’s account 
($2,494.90) and with all interest there- 
on down to date of such surrender; the 
new deposit including interest allowed 
on the decedent’s account from Jan. 1, 
1908, which would not have been cred- 
ited upon a new account, but was only 
credited because it was a transfer of an 
old account. 

At the time that the transfer was 
made, he presented to the Institution 
the surrogate’s certificate of his quali- 
fication as executor, and also a waiver 
from the attorney for the state comp- 
troller. It was upon these papers that 
the transfer was made. On the next 
day, March 8, he called at the Colonial 
Bank, wherein he was a depositor, and 
obtained a demand loan of $1,000, giv- 
ing an assignment of the new passbook 
in his name in the Institution as se- 
curity, and on Oct. 28, 1908, he again 
obtained a loan from the same bank on 
the same security. Both of these loans 
were repaid by him Jan. 3, 1910, where- 
upon the passbook was returned to him. 

Thereafter the Colonial Bank made 
loans of $1,000 to Herring, secured by 
his passbook in the Union Square Sav- 
ings Bank at March 18, 1909, and Nov. 
26, 1909. repaid, respectively, April 4, 
1910, and Jan. 3, 1910. On December 

15, 1909, the bank again loaned him 
$1,000, payable on demand, secured by 
the passbooks in the Institution and the 
Union Square Bank, and the loan was 
repaid on Dec. 24, 1909. On March 

16, 1911, his loans having been repaid. 



and the bank books being in his posses- 
sion, the Colonial Bank loaned Herring 
$2,000, and he again delivered to it the 
passbook, with an assignment of the 
moneys due him by the Dry Dock Sav- 
ings Institution, as evidenced by said 
book, and also a collateral note for 
$2,000 and a draft on the Dry Dock 
Savings Institution chargeable to said 
account. 

Notice of the assignment to the ex- 
tent of $2,000 was given the Dry Dock 
Institution, which acknowledged receipt 
of it the same day. No part of this 
loan has been repaid. Herring having 
rendered an account of his proceedings 
as executor, a decree was made by the 
Surrogate’s Court on May 25, 1911, 
settling and allowing the same, whereby 
a balance was found to be due by him 
of $22,379.75, including the amounts 
payable to the widow ($3,186.03) and to 
each of his two sons ($9,281.03). The 
legacy to decedent’s mother has been 
paid by the executor. The sums due 
the sons (who were still minors) were 
directed to be paid to their mother on 
her furnishing certain bonds, which she 
has done, and she has been appointed 
their general guardian. Demand was 
made upon the executor to pay the 
moneys so directed to be paid, with 
which he has failed to comply; and, a 
transcript of the decree having been 
duly filed in the county clerk’s office in 
New York County, three certain writs 
of execution against the property of 
Herring for the collection of said re- 
spective amounts were issued to the 
sheriff of New York county on July 3, 
1911, and upon them was realized the 
sum of $10,000, the balance still un- 
paid being $11,748.10. 

Herring is insolvent. Plaintiff, suing 
on her own behalf and as general guar- 
dian of the two sons, has recovered judg- 
ment upon the theory that, as the funds 
in the Dry Dock Savings Institution 
were the property of her husband’s es- 
tate, the unpaid legatees thereof are 
entitled to have a trust in their favor 
impressed upon those funds prior to the 
claim of the Colonial Bank, which 
loaned upon the faith of the account 
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The judgment decrees that the sums 
represented by the passbook are held bj’ 
the Dry Dock Savings Institution in 
trust for the use and benefit of plain- 
tiff and the sons, and the Institution is 
to account to them therefor; payment 
thereof to be applied on account of the 
several sums of money decreed to be paid 
them by the Surrogate’s Court. The 
complaint has been dismissed as against 
the Colonial Bank, but without preju- 
dice to its right to commence an action 
at law against the Institution. The 
Colonial Bank had not served a copy 
of its answer upon the Institution, nor 
did its answer, as served upon the plain- 
tiff, ask for any judgment against the 
Institution, nor was any issue presented 
by the pleadings as between the two 
banks. The answer of the Institution 
asked that the court make such judg- 
ment herein as the facts in the case will 
warrant; it holding the said money to 
the credit of account No. 469,454 until 
the judgment of the court herein. No 
question has been raised either upon the 
trial or upon this appeal as to the right 
of the legatees to bring such an action 
as this, instead of having suit brought 
on behalf of the estate by a successor 
in interest of the recreant executor. 



OPINION OF THE COURT 

J^OWLING, J.: The record herein 
discloses absolutely no testimony 
tending to show bad faith on the part 
of the Colonial Bank. It is claimed that 
the fact that Herring sought a loan on 
his savings bank account only four days 
after his passbook showed he had opened 
it should have put the Colonial Bank 
upon its guard. But there is no proof 
that the transaction was an unusual one, 
or that any other circumstances were 
present to rouse the bank’s suspicions. 
Had it inquired, it could have learned 
only that Herring did have such an ac- 
count there as he represented he had. 
They were bound to go no further than 



that. There is no finding, nor any proof 
warranting one, that the Colonial Bank 
acted otherwise than in good faith, or 
that it had notice, actual or constructive, 
that the passbook on which it loaned its 
money represented trust funds. The 
complaint set forth that the bank had 
such knowledge when it received the 
book, but there is not a scintilla of proof 
in support thereof. Therefore, even 
conceding that the bank account was 
only a chose in action, the Colonial Bank 
being a bona fide purchaser for value, 
had a valid title. (Moore v. Metropoli- 
tan Bank of New York, 55 N. Y. 41 ; 
Greene v. Warnick, 64 N. Y. 221 ; Spen- 
cer v. Weber, 163 N. Y. 493.) There- 
fore the dismissal as to it was proper. 

And, in the absence of any prayer for 
relief by it as against the Institution, 
it was not entitled to an affirmative 
judgment as against the latter, since, 
in so far as it might be able to establish 
a claim to or upon the account in ques- 
tion, the main issue before the court 
was the right of plaintiffs to have a 
trust impressed in their favor upon the 
fund in question. But, inasmuch as the 
Institution prayed to have the rights of 
the parties in the fund in question de- 
termined, the court had the right to so 
determine them, but to give no further 
relief against the Institution in favor of 
the bank. 

The plaintiffs not being entitled to 
have a trust in their favor impressed 
upon the deposit in question, which shall 
take precedence over the Colonial 
Bank’s claim, what are their rights as 
against the Dry Dock Savings Institu- 
tion ? They are not suing here upon any 
theory of negligence upon its part, but 
simply upon the ground that the deposit 
in question represents funds of the estate 
which should be applied to the discharge 
of their claims against it. Against this 
contention neither appellant seeks to ar- 
gue, save in so far as the Colonial Bank 
contends (and as we have indicated, 
properly) that such fund is first charge- 
able with the amount of its own advance 
to Herring. The Institution had the 
right to transfer the account to Herring 
individually, upon his demand that it do 
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so and the production of the necessary 
documents establishing his title. 

“An executor, as such, takes the un- 
qualified legal title to all personality not 
specifically bequeathed, and a qualified 
legal title to that which is so be- 
queathed." Blood v. Kane, 130 N. Y. 
514, 29 N. E. 994, 15 L. R. A. 490. “He 
is the owner of the personal property of 
the testator; the absolute title vests in 
him ; and he possesses the jus disponendi 
in its full force. The honest purchaser 
is under no duty to see that the moneys 
are faithfully applied by the executor." 
Leitch v. Wells, 48 N. Y. 585. 

Being bound to transfer the funds of 
the estate in its possession to Herring 
upon his demand, it was immaterial 
whether they paid him over the cash or 
allowed him to open a new account in 
his own name. Having turned over to 
him the amount represented by the pass- 
book, and concededlv not having profited 
in any way by the advances made by the 
Colonial Bank to Herring, no tenable 
theory is suggested for its liability, and 
no claim in negligence is predicated 
upon its failure to advise the Colonial 
Bank of the fact that the Herring ac- 
count represented trust funds, or to no- 
tify the legatees of the estate of the 
fact that the executor was borrowing 
money upon the account. The only re- 
lief to which plaintiffs can be entitled 
in this action, therefore, is a judgment 
impressing a trust in their favor upon 
the balance of the Herring account in 
the Institution, after the lien of the 
Colonial Bank has has been paid. 

The judgment appealed from should 
be modified (1) by awarding the Dry 
Dock Savings Institution, which was 
merely a stakeholder, costs of the trial 
below, and striking out the direction for 
costs against it; (2) by decreeing that 
the Colonial Bank has a lien on the ac- 
count in question to the extent of the 
amount proved, $2,192.35, with interest 
from the date of the trial, Feb. 25, 1913 ; 
(3) by decreeing that the balance, if 
any, of the account, is impresse4 .with 
a trust in favor of plaintiffs. (153 N. 
Y. Supp., 1035.) 



Gift of Bank Deposit 

Rhode Island 

Gifts Inter Vivos — Intent — Evidence 

Supreme Court of Rhode Island, July 2 , 
1915. 

TURNER V. MCMANUS. 

Evidence examined and held sufficient to 
show intent of owner of saving bank book 
to make a gift of the deposit, notwithstand- 
ing the fact that he kept the bank book 
part of the time in his own name. 



UIT by Ida A. Turner against Ellen 
J. McManus, administratrix. From 
a decree for defendant, complainant ap- 
peals. Reversed and conditionally re- 
manded. 



STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 

\flNCENT, J.: This is a bill in 
* equity brought by the complainant, 
Ida A. Turner, wife of William R. Tur- 
ner of Providence, against Ellen J. Mc- 
Manus, widow and administratrix of 
Patrick McManus. The complainant is 
the daughter of Patrick McManus by a 
former wife. The bill seeks to have the 
respondent as administratrix repay to 
the complainant the amount of a certain 
deposit in the Providence Institution for 
Savings, which now appears upon the 
inventory of the estate of Patrick Mc- 
Manus as an asset of his estate. 

The first wife of Patrick McManus 
died upwards of 10 years ago, leaving 
four children, including the complainant. 
From the death of the first wife the 
complainant and her older sister kept 
house for the father and the other two 
children up to the time of the father's 
second marriage, a period of some 10 
years. The complainant was married 
in July, 1910, and Patrick McManus, 
her father, died in December, 1911. In 
June, 1904, Patrick McManus went to 
the Providence Institution for Savings 
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accompanied by his four children, and 
made deposits of money in the name of 
each. At that time there was deposited 
in the name of Ida McManus, the com- 
plainant, the sum of $94.43. For this 
deposit the usual bank book was issued 
in the complainant’s name. 

From that time up to the year 1910, 
Patrick McManus made other deposits 
to the account of the complainant until 
the whole sum thus deposited, together 
with accumulated interest, amounted in 
July, 1910, to the sum of $1,909.68. The 
marriage of the complainant to William 
R. Turner in June, 1910, was, as ap- 
pears from the evidence, somewhat un- 
satisfactory and displeasing to Patrick 
McManus, but his dissatisfaction and 
displeasure seems to have resulted more 
from the manner or method in which 
the marriage was effected, the ceremony 
having been performed by a justice of 
the peace in New York, rather than from 
any personal objection to the husband. 

The complainant returned from New 
York the day following her marriage, 
and shortly thereafter had one or two 
interviews with her father, during which 
there was no mention of the bank de- 
posit, and such interviews are therefore 
not important in the discussion of the 
issues here. About a week after the 
complainant returned, her father sent 
for her, and she met him at his place 
of busuiness. He then handed to her 
the bank book, requesting her to accom- 
pany him to the bank for the purpose 
of changing the deposit from her maiden 
name to her married name, he after- 
wards taking charge of the book at or 
on the way to the bank and attending to 
the business transacted there. 

The complainant testifies in detail as 
to the occurrences at the bank, as to her 
compliance with the request of her 
father and the bank clerk to sign her 
name, which she did without reading 
what she signed, supposing and relying 
upon her father’s statement that only 
the change of name suggested by him 
was being effected. After leaving the 
bank a further conversation about the 
matter with her father ensued, and she 
then learned that the deposit had been 



changed to his name, he stating to her, 
at the same time, that he would continue 
to add to the deposit and would see that 
it was given back to her. 

At the time of the original deposit In 
June, 1904, Patrick McManus, at his 
own suggestion, took the bank book of 
the complainant, as well as the bank 
books of the other children, for safe- 
keeping. The evidence shows that they 
were kept for a time in the bureau 
drawer, where the children had full ac- 
cess to them, and that later, when the 
father procured a safe, they were placed 
therein for better protection. The com- 
plainant and her husband also testify 
to several interviews with the father, 
Patrick McManus, in which he reiterat- 
ed his former statement that he would 
add to the deposit of the complainant 
and see that it was given back to her. 
The complainant, as she testifies, did not 
at any time after the change of the de- 
posit to the name of her father, make 
any demand upon him to change it back 
again, evidently relying upon his under- 
taking and promise to do so. 

Patrick McManus died suddenly in 
December, 1911, without having carried 
out his promise to the complainant to 
give back to her the deposit in the bank, 
and without having made any provision 
which would enable the complainant to 
obtain the deposit, or any part thereof. 
His second wife was appointed as ad- 
ministratrix upon his estate. The com- 
plainant filed her claim against her 
father’s estate in the probate court, and 
the same was disallowed by the admin- 
istratrix. 

Under these conditions, the complain- 
ant brought her bill, setting up the 
facts substantially as stated, alleging 
fraud on the part of her father in chang- 
ing the deposit from her name to that 
of his own name at the Providence In- 
stitution for Savings, and praying that 
said fund of $1,909.68, with interest 
thereon from the 20th of July, 1910, 
may be declared to be the property of 
the complainant, and that Ellen J. Mc- 
Manus, administratrix as aforesaid, may 
be ordered and required to pay the same 
to the complainant, etc. The respond- 
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ent in her answer admits her appoint- 
ment as administratrix ; the custody of 
the book of deposit, and that the same 
was inventoried as a part of the estate 
of the intestate ; that Patrick McManus, 
at the time of making the deposit and 
at the time of his decease, was solvent 
and able to pay his liabilities out of his 
personal estate and have left therefrom 
a large surplus; that due notice was 
given of her appointment *as administra- 
trix; that the complainant filed with 
the municipal court of the city of Provi- 
dence her claim against the estate of 
Patrick McManus of $1,909.68, with 
accrued interest thereon ; that said claim 
was disallowed by her ; and that she 
has since refused, and still does refuse, 
to pay the same to the complainant, al- 
though often requested so to do. The 
respondent neither admits nor denies the 
other allegations of the bill and leaves 
the complainant to prove the same, etc. 
The case was referred to a master to 
frame issues of fact. The same were 
duly framed and upon a submission of 
a draft report of the master the issues 
were agreed to and accepted by the re- 
spective counsel in the case. These is- 
sues are as follows: 

“1. Did Patrick McManus prior to his 
death deposit a sum of money in the 
Providence Institution for Savings in 
the name of Ida A. McManus and de- 
liver the passbook therefor to said Ida 
A. McManus, intending to give the ac- 
count thereby represented to said Ida 
A. McManus? 

“2. If the answer to the above ques- 
tion is yes did Patrick McManus falsely, 
deceitfully and fraudulently induce Ida 
A. Turner (formerly Ida A. McManus) 
to sign an instrument withdrawing said 
account from said Institution for Sav- 
ings, and also falsely, deceitfully, and 
fraudulently prevent said Ida A. Turner 
from receiving the same when so with- 
drawn ? 

“3. If the answers to the above ques- 
tions are yes, did Patrick McManus take 
the sum of money withdrawn as above, 
cause it to be deposited in the said In- 
stitution for Savings in the name of Pat- 
rick McManus, and keep said account 



in said Institution for Savings up to the 
time of his death?'* 

Upon these issues testimony was of- 
fered by the complainant, and at the 
close of the complainant’s testimony the 
respondent moved that the bill be dis- 
missed on the ground that the complain- 
ant had failed to prove the fraud al- 
leged. This motion was granted by the 
Superior Court on the ground that the 
complainant had failed, in the first 
place, to prove that the book was deliv- 
ered to her with the intention of creating 
a gift, and that it seemed quite as con- 
sistent that the father may have used 
his children as a means of keeping cer- 
tain moneys in bank as it was that he 
intended to give them money. 

There was no testimony whatever of 
any desire or purpose on the part of the 
father to deposit moneys in the bank in 
the name of his children and at the 
same time retain the same for his own 
use. We do not think that this con- 
clusion is warranted from the testimony. 
We think that the circumstances of the 
whole transaction as revealed by the tes- 
timony, are sufficient to show the inten- 
tion of Patrick McManus to create a 
gift. The court below concludes in the 
second place that it is not shown that 
the father fraudulently and deceitfully 
induced the complainant to sign the in- 
strument, changing the account to his 
own name, although he stated to her 
that the purpose of the visit to the 
bank was to change the deposit from 
her maiden name to her married name. 
It is not surprising that the complainant 
should be led to place implicit confidence 
in the statement of her father. The 
change of deposit from her maiden name 
to her married name would be proper, 
and would sound reasonable to anv one, 
especially being closely associated with 
the further expressed intention of the 
father to increase the amount from time 
to time and to see that the deposit was 
given back to her. With these state- 
ments she might easily be disarmed of 
all suspicion and even fail to realize 
that there would be any necessity for 
her examination of the instrument which 
she executed at the bank. 
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The complainant’s appeal is sustained, 
the decree of the superior court is re- 
versed, and the ease is remanded to said 
superior court for retrial, unless the par- 
ties choose to stand upon the evidence 
adduced at the hearing, in which event 
a decree should be entered for the com- 
plainant in accordance with this opin- 
ion. (94 At. Rep. 667.) 



Duty of Bank Directors 

New York 

Fraud — Evidence — Bankruptcy 

Supreme Court, New York, Appellate Divi- 
sion, Third Department, July 1, 1915. 

GREGORY V. BINGHAMTON TRUST CO. 

Under Laws 1906, c. 481, requiring the 
board of directors of every bank and trust 
company to examine into its books, papers, 
and affairs, so as to ascertain the value and 
security of its loans, and to inform them- 
selves as to the condition of the company, 
the directors cannot be heard to say that 
they did not know what a fair and intelli- 
gent discharge of their duties must have dis- 
closed. (154 N. Y. Supp.) 



^^CTION by William M. Gregory, as 
trustee in bankruptcy of Charles J. 
Knapp and others, individually, and as 
constituting the firm of Knapp Bros., 
against the Binghamton Trust Co. and 
George C. Van Tuyl, Jr., as Superin- 
tendent of Banks of the State of New 
York. From a judgment for plaintiff, 
entered on a verdict, and from orders 
denying a new trial and awarding an 
additional allowance to the plaintiff, de- 
fendants appeal. Judgment and orders 
affirmed. 

© 

STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 

OODWARD, J.: Heretofore the 
v Binghamton Trust Company 
brought an action against the plaintiff 



in this action to recover certain prom- 
missory notes held by the latter in his 
capacity of trustee in bankruptcy. This 
action resulted in a verdict, directed by 
the court, in favor of the plaintiff, upon 
which a judgment was entered. Appeal 
coming to this court, the judgment was 
reversed; it being held that the trial 
court erred in refusing to permit the de- 
fendant in that action to prove that the 
Binghamton Trust Company had been 
engaged in a fraudulent conspiracy with 
the firm of Knapp Bros., private bank- 
ers, represented by the trustee in bank- 
ruptcy. A new trial was granted, but it 
would seem that the case was abandoned, 
and the defendant in that action has 
now brought an action against the Bing- 
hamton Trust Company to recover cer- 
tain other promissory notes held by the 
Trust Company, and which came to it 
through Knapp Bros. This action has 
resulted in a judgment in favor of the 
plaintiff, and the Binghamton Trust 
Company appeals from such judgment. 

The broad question of law underlying 
the present action was considered and 
determined in the previous action, and, 
upon the trial, the case appears to have 
been conducted within the lines suggest- 
ed in the opinion of this court in Bing- 
hamton Trust Co. v. Gregory, 1 1*8 App. 
Div. 520, 132 N. Y. Supp. 950. It is 
only necessary, therefore, to consider 
new phases developed upon the trial of 
the action, under a complaint setting 
out an alleged fraudulent conspiracy to 
delay, defeat, and defraud the creditors 
of Knapp Bros., who are represented 
here by the plaintiff. 

The complaint alleges the co-partner- 
ship of Charles J. Knapp, Charles P. 
Knapp, Morris Knapp, and Florence 
Knapp Yocum under the name of 
Knapp Bros., doing business as private 
bankers at Deposit and Callicoon, in the 
counties of Broome and Sullivan ; their 
bankruptcy, and the appointment of the 
plaintiff as trustee in bankruptcy; the 
existence of the Binghamton Trust 
Company as a domestic corporation, and 
that it had been taken possession of by 
the defendant George C. Van Tuyl, Jr., 
a£ superintendent of banks, who was en- 
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gaged at the time of the commencement 
of this action in liquidating its affairs. 

It is further alleged that Knapp Bros, 
were, and for a long time had been, in- 
solvent, and that they received deposits 
of money to large amounts during, and 
knowing of their, insolvency, the same 
not being known to the said depositors; 
that the Binghamton Trust Company, 
whose president was Charles J. Knapp, 
a member of the firm of Knapp Bros., 
advanced to the said firm of Knapp 
Bros, a sum of money exceeding $600,- 
000, and that it was necessary for said 
firm of Knapp Bros, to obtain the 
money so loaned from the said Bing- 
amton Trust Company in order to ena- 
ble it to continue in business, and that 
the same was loaned by the said Trust 
Company to said firm of Knapp Bros, 
with the intent and purpose that the 
same should be used to enable the said 
firm of Knapp Bros, to maintain the 
appearance of being solvent, and to con- 
tinue the banking business of said 
firm, so as to invite deposits of money 
with said firm and for the purpose of 
fostering private enterprises and spec- 
ulations, in which the members of said 
firm and their relations were financially 
interested, and in loans to members of 
said firm and their relations, and that in 
consideration of said indebtedness of 
said firm to the said Binghamton Trust 
Company, and with the intent of hin- 
der, delay, and defraud the creditors 
of the firm of Knapp Bros., such firm 
made to said Trust Company, and the 
Trust Company took and received from 
’ said firm of Knapp Bros., during said 
period when such loans were made, 
transfers of commercial paper, consti- 
tuting substantially all of the property 
which said firm of Knapp Bros, owned, 
and which included the notes mentioned 
in the complaint; that the Binghamton 
Trust Company permitted such indebt- 
edness to be incurred and took trans- 
fers of the property of the firm of 
Knapp Bros, with the knowledge that 
firm of Knapp Bros, was insolvent, and 
by the concealment of such insolvency 
was wrongfully and unlawfully and 
fraudulently obtaining and receiving de- 



posits of money from many persons with 
the intent to cheat and defraud said de- 
positors of the money intrusted to said 
firm, and with knowledge that the prop- 
erty transferred to the said Bingham- 
ton Trust Company constituted the 
greater part of the property of said 
firm. 

The answer does not deny the part- 
nership, the bankruptcy, the existence 
of the Binghamton Trust Company, or 
its being taken possession of by the 
banking department, but denies all of 
the other material allegations of the 
complaint, and alleges affirmatively that 
the notes in question were taken by the 
Binghamton Trust Company in the or- 
dinary course of business, and that it is 
the owner and holder of the said notes 
mentioned and described in the com- 
plaint, and that the plaintiff failed to 
make a claim under the provisions of 
section 19 of the Banking Law of the 
State of New York. It is further al- 
leged that, if a cause of action exists 
at all, it is vested in the depositors of 
Knapp Bros, rather than in the trus- 
tee in bankruptcy, and that many of 
the notes were valueless and uncollecti- 
ble, etc. 

The practical question presented by 
the litigation is whether the loss is to 
fall upon the depositors of the Bing- 
hamton Trust Company or upon the de- 
positors of Knapp Bros. If the notes 
belong to the Trust Company, then the 
loss must fall upon the depositors of 
Knapp Bros. ; and the converse of this 
proposition is true, so that, while the 
form of the action is between the trus- 
tee in bankruptcy of Knapp Bros, and 
the Binghamton Trust Company, in sub- 
stance it is a controversy between the 
depositors of these two institutions. The 
jury has found, after a long and tedious 
trial, that the Binghamton Trust Com- 
pany, under the presidency of Charles 
J. Knapp, one of the members of the 
firm of Knapp Bros., has been a party 
to the fraudulent transaction alleged in 
the complaint, and we are asked to re- 
verse that verdict, in the face of the 
fact that we are committed to the gen- 
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eral theory upon which the action has 
been tried. 

It appears clearly from the record 
that the Binghamton Trust Company 
has advanced to Knapp Bros, sums of 
money largely in excess of the notes 
which are involved in this controversy, 
and the first impression would naturally 
be that there was small foundation for 
the charge that the depositors of Knapp ' 
Bros, had been wronged by this course 
of dealing. Naturally, if Knapp Bros, 
had received from the Binghamton 
Trust Company $200,000 in excess of 
the amount the latter had taken away 
in notes, it would seem that the depos- 
itors of Knapp Bros, would be benefited 
thereby; but when we go beneath the 
surface of things, and follow through 
the hundreds of pages of evidence the 
system which was developed between 
these two institutions, it will appear 
that the large excess of loans made to 
Knapp Bros, of the funds of the Bing- 
hamton Trust Company, and which 
were, by Knapp Bros., loaned to the in- 
dividual members of the firm of Knapp 
Bros., their relatives, and business as- 
sociates, this was but a necessary step 
in the carrying out of the fraudulent 
purpose of making the depositors of 
Knapp Bros, tributary to the Bingham- 
ton Trust Company and the individual 
undertakings of Knapp Bros, and their 
relatives and friends. 

In other words, for many years 
prior to the collapse of the Binghamton 
Trust Company and the two private 
banks of Knapp Bros., if the Bingham- 
ton Trust Company had failed to make 
the loans to the firm of Knapp Bros., 
the latter would have been forced to re- 
tire from business, for they were un- 
questionably insolvent during most of 
the time between the establishing of 
these private banks in 1903 and their 
bankruptcy in 1909. 

It is impossible to read the record in 
this case and not come to the conclusion 
that Charles J. Knapp, president of the 
Binghamton Trust Company, was the 
dominant force in the firm of Knapp 
Bros.; that he practically fixed the pol- 
icy and determined the details of the 



management of both of these private 
banks, attending to their financial af- 
fairs in their relations with New York 
and Albany banking institutions, as well 
as conducting the various speculative 
enterprises in which Knapp Bros, and 
their relatives and friends were inter- 
ested, including dealings in stocks on 
margin. 

Being thus intimately associated with 
Knapp Bros., he must be deemed to 
have known of their financial situation, 
and it clearly appears from the corre- 
spondence that such was the case, and 
the loans from time to time from the 
Binghamton Trust Company were made 
for the purpose of maintaining the 
credit of Knapp Bros., who were con- 
stantly engaged in highly speculative 
enterprises, which reasonably honest 
and intelligent men must have known 
could have but one result. Many of 
these loans were made in the form of 
transfers at New York banks of Trust 
Company funds to the account of Knapp 
Bros., when the latter would be over- 
drawn and their paper was being dishon- 
ored, so that, in so far as - Charles J. 
Knapp is concerned, he unquestionably 
knew that the Binghamton Trust Com- 
pany was being used to give a fraudu- 
lent and fictitious credit to Knapp Bros/ 
private banks, by means of which the 
people of Deposit and Callicoon were 
being induced to make deposits, with- 
out any opportunity of knowing the in- 
side workings of this financial machine. 

While the defendant urges that the 
evidence does not establish that Charles 
J. Knapp knew of these facts, so as to 
establish actual knowledge on his part, 
it does not rely upon this proposition. 
It urges that, assuming that Charles J. 
Knapp did have knowledge of the in- 
solvency of Knapp Bros, and advanced 
the money of the Trust Company in the 
manner alleged in the complaint, still 
that knowledge is not to be imputed to 
the defendant Trust Company. This is 
upon the theory that when an agent 
forms the purpose of dealing with his 
principal's property for his own bene- 
fit and advantage, or the benefit and ad- 
vantage of other persons who are op- 
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posed in interest, he ceases in fact to be 
an agent acting in good faith for his 
principal, and the presumption that he 
has disclosed all the facts that have 
come to his knowledge no longer pre- 
vails. Jacobus v. Jamestown Mantel 
Co., 211 N. Y. 154, 105 N. E. 210. 

This rule, no doubt, is correct in rela- 
tion to certain conditions, and it might 
be that, if Charles J. Knapp had sim- 
ply taken out the amount of money and 
turned it over to Knapp Bros., there 
would be some room for the application 
of this rule; but here the dealings cov- 
ered a series of years, involving the set- 
tled policy of the Trust Company, and 
the practical question is whether the 
knowledge which he had belonged to the 
Trust Company by reason of all the re- 
lations — whether the facts are such that 
the Trust Company, in the discharge of 
its duties, must have known the facts 
which were known to its president. 

The most of the transactions are ev- 
idenced by writings. Letters passed be- 
tween Knapp Bros, and Charles J. 
Knapp which were intended to disclose 
the fact that there was an improper use 
of the funds of the Trust Company, and 
the records show that the banking de- 
partment was, at intervals, engaged in 
criticisms of the management of the 
Trust Company, particularly in connec- 
tion with the affairs of Knapp Bros., 
who were not at that time under the 
supervision of the banking department, 
and if the board of directors did not 
have notice of the condition, it was be- 
cause they purposely refused to open 
their eyes to the most obvious of facts. 
Chapter 481 of the Laws of 1906 pro- 
vided that: 

It “shall be the duty of the board of 
directors of every bank and trust com- 
pany in the months of April and Octo- 
ber in each year to examine, or to cause 
a committee of at least three of its mem- 
bers to examine fully into the books, pa- 
pers and affairs of the bank or trust 
company of which they are directors, 
and particularly into the loans and dis- 
counts thereof, with a special view of 
ascertaining the value and security 
thereof, and of the collateral security, 



if any, given in connection therewith, 
and into such other matters as the su- 
perintendent of banks may require. 
* * * Within ten days after the com- 
pletion of each of such examinations a 
report in writing thereof, sworn to by 
the directors making the same, shall be 
made to the board of directors of such 
bank or trust company, be placed on 
file in said bank or trust company, and 
a duplicate thereof filed in the banking 
department. Such report shall partic- 
ularly contain a statement of the assets 
and liabilities of the bank or trust com- 
pany examined, as shown by the books 
of the bank or trust company, together 
with any deductions from the assets, or 
additions to liabilities, which such di- 
rectors or committee, after such exam- 
ination, may determine to make. It 
shall also contain a statement, in detail, 
of loans, if any, which in their opinion 
are worthless or doubtful, together with 
their reasons for so regarding them ; also 
a statement of loans made on collateral 
security which in their opinion are in- 
sufficiently secured, giving in each case 
the amount of the loan, the name and 
market value of the collateral, if it has 
any market value, and, if not, a state- 
ment of that fact and its actual value as 
nearly as possible. Such report shall 
also contain a statement of overdrafts, 
of the names and amounts of such as 
they consider worthless or doubtful, and 
a full statement of such other matters as 
affect the solvency and soundness of the 
institution/ 1 

If we assume that the board of di- 
rectors did its duty as prescribed by the 
statute, it must be obvious that they 
would necessarily have found the loans 
made to Knapp Bros., and these should 
have demanded such a degree of scrutiny 
as must have developed the true situa- 
tion. Add to this the fact that the bank- 
ing department from time to time drew 
attention particularly to the relation ex- 
isting between Knapp Bros, and the 
Binghamton Trust Company, and it 
must be clear that the directors either 
did not perform the duty, or that they 
must have known the facts which the 
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evidence clearly shows was known to the 
president of the corporation. 

Directors, specially charged by the 
statute to know the condition of the in- 
stitution, cannot be heard to say that 
they did not know the things which a 
fair and intelligent discharge of the du- 
ties must have disclosed. There was an 
overdraft on the part of the Knapp 
Bros, almost continuously from the or- 
ganization of the private banks to the 
date of their closing, and this overdraft 
was continually growing, through man- 
ipulations designed to preserve the cred- 
it of Knapp Bros., and no board of di- 
rectors, or intelligent committee, could 
look upon this condition and discharge 
its obligations, without looking into the 
relations existing between the president 
of the company and a partnership of 
which he was the dominant spirit and 
discovering what is known now through- 
out the community. 

It is undoubtedly true, as suggested 
by the defendant, that fraud must be 
proved, but fraud is an inference grow- 
ing out of established facts, and there 
can be no doubt that the jury in the 
present case was justified in drawing 
the inference that the Binghamton Trust 
Company, knowing the insolvency of the 
Knapp Bros., was using its funds for the 
purpose of giving a false character to 
Knapp Bros., as bankers, and thus in- 
ducing the deposits of money which 
otherwise would not have been available 
for the manipulations which Charles J. 
Knapp and his associates were carrying 
on; that the Binghamton Trust Com- 
pany, through • its board of directors, 
knew the fraudulent purpose underly- 
ing the loans and thus became respon- 
sible for the results following to per- 
sons who were not in a position to pro- 
tect themselves. There was no payment 
in good faith of the purchase price of 
the notes in question. They were simply 
put through a given course for the pur- 
pose of consummating the fraud, and 
the jury could hardly do less than 
reach the conclusion which was reached. 

We fail to discover the presence of 
any irrelevant or immaterial evidence 
to the prejudice of the defendant. There 



is undoubtedly some of the testimony 
which adds nothing of importance to the 
case; but here it is necessary to spell 
out fraud from a series of incidents in 
a long course of business, where the 
plaintiff is obliged to grope somewhat 
in the dark, and where all of the avail- 
able facts are brought forward, some of 
them valuable in support of the de- 
fendant’s contention, it is hardly to be 
expected that a court will overrule a 
verdict of a jury, unless it can be clear- 
ly pointed out that the evidence was im- 
properly in the case and resulted in 
prejudice to the party complaining. 

The judgment and order appealed 
from should be affirmed, with costs. All 
concur. 

(154 N. Y. Supp. 376.) 

Savings Bank Deposit 

New York 

Production of Pass Booh — Waiver — 
Negligence 

Supreme Court, Appellate Division, Fourth 
Department, July 7, 1915. 

BROOKS V. ERIE COUNTY SAVINGS BANK. 

Banking Law (Consol. Laws, c. 2 ) section 
152, providing, relative to savings banks, 
that the board of trustees may by their 
by-laws provide for making payments in 
cases of loss of passbook, or other excep- 
tional cases where the passbook cannot be 
produced without loss or serious inconven- 
ience to depositors, does not prevent a sav- 
ings bank from waiving the production of 
the passbook as required by its by-laws, and 
such production may be waived, though the 
deposit is a joint account, which either of 
two persons is authorized to withdraw. 

Where, under the form of the account, a 
savings bank was authorized to pay a de- 
posit to either a husband or his wife, no 
question of fact as to its negligence in 
paying the deposit to the husband without 
the production of the passbook was pre- 
sented, in the absence of any circumstances 
tending to show that it had knowledge or 
notice sufficient to put it upon inquiry that 
the husband was not entitled to draw the 
deposit. (154 N. Y. Supp.) 
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A CTION by Rita Brooks against the 
** ^Erie County Savings Bank. From a 
judgment for plaintiff, and from an or- 
der denying defendant’s motion for a 
nfcw trial, defendant appeals. Reversed, 
and complaint dismissed. 

STATEMENT OF FACT AND 
OPINION 

XT RAUSE, P. J.: Concededly, under 
the form of the account in ques- 
tion, the defendant was authorized to 
pay the deposit to either the plaintiff or 
her husband. I think the rule of the 
bank permitting the secretary to waive 
the production of the passbook applies 
to joint accounts such as this, as well as 
to that of a single individual, and that 
the defendant had the right to waive the 
production of the passbook, as provided 
by the by-law under which the deposit 
was made, and that such waiver on the 
part of the bank is not contrary to the 
provisions of section 152 of the Banking 
Law. 

I am also of the opinion that, in the 
absence of any circumstances tending to 
show that the defendant had knowledge 
or notice sufficient to put it upon inquiry 
that the husband was not entitled to 
draw the deposit, no question of fact 
was presented as to its negligence. 
Upon the undisputed evidence, I think 
it should be held that the defendant was 
justified in paying the deposit to the 
plaintiff’s husband, and that the defend- 
ant’s motion to dismiss the complaint 
should have been granted. 

If I am right in this conclusion, it 
follows that the judgment should be re- 
versed, and the complaint dismissed, 
with costs, including costs of this ap- 



peal. All concur, except Foote and 
Merrell, JJ., who dissent. 

FOOTE, J. (dissenting). Since the 
defendant’s by-law permitting its secre- 
tary to “waive the production of the 
passbook in case of its loss, or where the 
depositor resides out of the city of Buf- 
falo, or in other exceptional cases where, 
in the opinion of the secretary, the pass- 
book cannot be procured without loss or 
serious inconvenience to the depositor’’ 
is a form of by-law which is expressly 
authorized and provided for by section 
152 of the Banking Law (chapter 10, 
Laws 1909) ; and since that section of 
the statute provides that “no savings 
bank shall * * * pay any interest or 
deposit, or portion of a deposit, or any 
check drawn upon itself by a depositor 
unless the passbook of the depositor be 
produced, and the proper entry be made 
therein at the time of the transaction,” 
I am of opinion that the by-law in ques- 
tion was not made exclusively for the 
benefit of the defendant bank, and that 
it is not a by-law which the defendant 
can waive. I also think that this by- 
law was a part of the contract between 
the plaintiff and the bank in reference to 
her deposit, upon which she had a right 
to rely, and that the question of fact as 
to whether the secretary was authorized 
to waive the production of the passbook 
and pay the check without its produc- 
tion was properly submitted to the jury 
and that their verdict upon that question 
should not be disturbed. 

In view of the instructions of the trial 
court to the jury, I think there was no 
error in the receipt of evidence which 
should lead to a reversal of the judg- 
ment. 

The judgment and order appealed 
from should be affirmed, with costs. 

(154 N. Y. Supp. 692.) 
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St. Louis Bank Stages Financial 
Romance 



Q PRATHER KNAPP, publicity 
9 manager of the Mississippi Val- 
ley Trust Co., St. Louis, has proven his 
versatility by writing the scenario for 
“The Making of John Hayes” — a fi- 
nancial romance which is making a hit 
with St. Louis moving picture fans. As 
a producer Mr. Knapp has a keen eye 
for realism and insisted that the proper 




G. Prather Knapi* 

MANAGER OF PUBLICITY, MISSISSIPPI VALLEY 
TRUST CO., ST. LOUIS 



local color be given to his drama by 
Lying the scenes in the offices of his 
own institution. President Breckin- 
ridge Jones gave his consent and also 
permitted such officers and employes as 
were willing to take part to assemble 
at the bank on a Sunday morning and 
help to make the play one of the most 
realistic ever produced. 




“tiie executive committee approves loan ” 

REGULAR BOARD OF THE MISSISSIPPI 
VALLEY TRUST CO. 



“The Making of John Hayes” shows 
the financial career of the hero, John 
Hayes, and of course there is a heroine 
and the moral is highly gratifying — the 
triumph of thrift and financial integ- 
rity over extravagance. Various finan- 
cial transactions are presented in a most 
realistic maner, such as the opening of 
an account, the making of a loan, mort- 
gaging a home, the executive commit- 
tee approving a loan and many other 




“OPENING THE PARTNERSHIP ACCOUNT’* 
*' HAYES,” “ COLLINS ” AND SEC- 
RETARY JAMES E. BROCK 
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operations of common occurrence in a 
financial institution. 

The scene in which the executive com- 
mittee approves a loan is illustrated 
herewith. The parts in this scene are 
taken by the actual members of the 
board of the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Co. In another illustration is shown the 
opening of the partnership account. In 
this scene Secretary James E. Brock, 
of the Mississippi Valley, passes upon 



the new partnership account of “Hayes 
Sc Collins.” William G. Lackey, a vice- 
president of the bank, took the role of 
president of the institution in the ab- 
sence of Mr. Jones, and appeared in 
four scenes. 

The film has been presented in St. 
Louis and has been accepted for na- 
tional production, giving the St. Louis 
bank and banks in general some highly 
valuable publicity. 



IIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIIM 

The Anglo-French Loan 



N egotiations for a loan of 

$500,000,000 to Great Britain 
and France were conducted on 
behalf of those governments by a spec- 
cially-appointed commission. Those 
representing the British Government 
were Baron Reading, Chief Justice of 
England ; Sir Edward H. Holden, man- 
aging director and chairman London 
City and Midland Bank; Sir Henry 
Babington Smith, president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Turkey, and Basil P. 
Blackett, of the British Treasury. The 
representatives on behalf of the French 
Government were Octave Homberg, of 
the French Treasury, and Ernest Mal- 
let, director of the Bank of France. 

After prolonged conferences in New 
York with bankers from various parts 
of the country, the following announce- 
ment on behalf of the commission was 
made by Baron Reading on Sept. 28: 

“I am now in a position to make an 
announcement as to our proceedings: 
“The discussions between the Anglo- 
French financial mission and the Amer- 
ican bankers have resulted in the for- 
mation of a definite plan for a loan to 
the British and French governments 
to be issued in this country on a broad 
and popular basis. The proceeds of 
the loan will be employed exclusively in 
America, for the purpose of making the 
rate of exchange more stable, thereby 



helping to maintain the volume of 
American exports. 

“The plan contemplates the issue of 
$500,000,000 five-year 5 per cent bonds, 
constituting a direct joint and several 
obligation of the British and French 
governments, as regards both capital 
and interest. No other external loan 
has been issued by either of these gov- 
ernments apart from notes of the 
French Treasury to a limited amount, 
maturing in the next six months. The 
bonds will be repayable at the end of 
five years or convertible, at the option 
of the holder, into 4*4 per cent, bonds 
of the two governments, repayable not 
earlier than fifteen years and not later 
than twenty-five years from the pres- 
ent time by the two governments jointly 
and severally. 

“The bonds will be issued to the pub- 
lic at 98, yielding approximately 5*4 
per cent, to the investor. The work of 
offering this loan will be carried out by 
a syndicate which Messrs. J. P. Mor- 
gan & Co. and a large group of Ameri- 
can bankers and financial houses will at 
once set about to form. Such group 
will include representatives throughout 
the country and all members of the syn- 
dicate will be on precisely the same 
footing. This syndicate, whose business 
it will be to arrange that every investor 
shall have an opportunity to subscribe 
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to the issue, will contract to purchase 
the loan from the two governments at 
96.” 

Representing Messrs. J. P. Morgan 
& Co. and the syndicate, Mr. H. P. 
Davison of the firm named said : 

‘‘The commission has made plain, by 
its statement, that it has determined at 
the outset to recognize investment con- 
ditions in America. It proposes to meet 
these conditions by issuing an obliga- 
tion which is without precedent, namely, 
the joint and several promise to pay of 
Great Britain and France. To this it 
has attached terms which mean a yield 
to the investor of almost 5i/> per cent, 
per annum and carry with them a con- 
version privilege calculated, upon the 
return of normal conditions, to prove of 
distinct value to the holder of this bond. 

“The interests of the small investor 
are also consulted in the decision which 
the commissioners have arrived at to 
issue the bonds in denominations as low 
as $100 and to allow subscribers to 
make installment payments for the loan. 
It is to be noted that, as the commission 
has stated, this is an external loan free 
from all present or future English and 
French taxes. 

“It is proposed by the commission 
that the proceeds of the loan be han- 



dled so as in no way to disturb our own 
money markets and to that end the gen- 
eral plan will be to leave the cash real- 
ized from the bonds on deposit with 
banking institutions which become mem- 
bers of the syndicate throughout the 
United States. This proposed loan may 
in fact be considered as an arrangement 
made by American commercial and agri- 
cultural interests with their regular cus- 
tomers to accept deferred payments 
covering commodities purchased. 

“International commerce necessarily 
involves at times the extension of credit 
by the selling nation to the buying na- 
tion. The agricultural, manufacturing 
and financial interests of this country 
should welcome the opportunity to ex- 
tend credit to any solvent customer 
where the extension of such credit fur- 
thers American trade. The normal ex- 
port trade of this country to Great 
Britain and France runs into many hun- 
dreds of millions of dollars annually. 
To preserve such trade under the exist- 
ing abnormal conditions, we believe the 
proposed arrangement to be imperative 
and accordingly we and the many bank- 
ing institutions and financial houses that 
will be associated with us will act as 
managers without compensation.” 




American Ideals 



By William A. Law, President First National Bank, Philadelphia 



O UR ideals are peaceful. Equality 
of conditions are guaranteed every 
citizen. But in the face of a foreign 
foe the unity and solidarity of our peo- 
ple would amaze ourselves as well as 
the rest of the world, and we would 
forget instanter the petty differences 
which are frequently so exaggerated by 
politicians and press. The great masses 



of the American people are thrifty, 
just, patriotic and Christian. We are 
a nation of workers, not of gamblers. 
Our important task is not money get- 
ting but education, and in that activity 
we are all engaged from the humblest 
to the highest. The spiritual ideals of 
our country have made possible its ma- 
terial achievements. 
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Hon. John W. Weeks 

UNITED STATES SENATOR FROM MASSACHUSETTS 



S ENATOR WEEKS is a native of New Hampshire, having been born at Lan- 
caster in that state, April 11, 18*«0. Ilis early life was passed on a farm. He 
graduated from tin* United ites Naval Academy iu lS.sl, and served as mid- 
shipman in the Navy until 1883. Was assistant land commissioner Florida South- 
ern Railroad, l88tf to 1888. and from 1888 to 1**12 a member of the Ann of Hornbiower 
<fc Weeks, Boston. Ho was a< so for some years vice-president of the First National 
Bank of Bostou. He has serves! as alderman in his home town. West Newton, 
Mass., and also as mayor. He was elected to Congress from the Twelfth Massachu- 
setts District, l'lOo to 11118 entering the (Tutted States Senate in the latter year. In 
1008 he was appointed a month *r of rite National Monetary Commission, iu which 
po ition he rendered cottspicuotiH service. He has long sustained a Idirh reputation 
as an auth *rity on nankin* and economic subjects generally. His eminent rank as 
a stato*!iMn has given hun such prominence litat he is receiving wide and favorable 
mention for the Republican nomination for President of the United States. 
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Dangers in Too Much Legislation — 
Bureaucratic Interference With 
Banking* 

By HON. JOHN W. WEEKS, United States Senator from 

Massachusetts 



I N other times, when we have had 
good crops which have been sold at 
better than or even normal prices, 
when the foreign balance of trade has 
been in our favor, and when there have 
been large loanable balances in the 
banks, we have felt assured that we 
had all the conditions necessary to 
make good business. The crops of the 
United States last year brought more 
money than ever before in the history 
of our country, and there is a reason- 
able prospect that the money value of 
this year's crops will be as great. We 
have to-day the largest foreign balance 
of trade in our favor that this country 
has ever seen and the latest reports to 
the Comptroller indicate that there are 
nearly three-quarters of a billion dol- 
lars of loanable funds in excess of the 
legal reserves now held by the national 
banks, without counting any excess that 
may be in state and private banks. 
Nevertheless, business, in other chan- 
nels than those which are furnishing 
supplies for the war and businesses re- 
lated to those supplying manufacturers, 
the automobile business, and some other 
specialties, is not normal in the United 
States, although it is better than it was 
six months ago. I believe that the war 
has started more furnaces and more 
looms than it has stopped and, there- 
fore, that business would be materially 
poorer than it is now, and many more 
men out of employment, if it were not 
for the war. 

This condition cannot, of course, be 
brought about by any one reason. The 



tariff has much to do with it and, also, 
many other conditions which are more 
or less potent; yet, I think the most ef- 
fective reason is the uncertainty and 
hesitation which exists on the part of 
capital, a condition which is brought 
about by too much restrictive legislation 
and too much governmental interference 
with business; so that capital has be- 
come timid, it does not readily go into 
the development of industries which are 
already established, and does not go into 
new enterprises, even when they seem 
to present possibilities of satisfactory 
returns, as would otherwise be the case. 

Under such conditions there are al- 
ways considerable numbers of men out 
of employment and even now there are 
many men who really want work in 
many sections and who are unable to get 
employment. This is especially true in 
those sections removed from the manu- 
facturing centers where war supplies 
are being manufactured and from the 
sections of the country which are essen- 
tially agricultural. 

® 

HASTE IN LEGISLATION 

TOURING the past five years, Con- 
gress and the state legislatures 
have passed about seventy thousand 
bills and there have been six hundred 
and fifty volumes of decisions of courts 

•Address before New York Credit Men’s 
Association, Hotel Astor, New Vork, Oc- 
tober 21. 
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of last resort handed down within the 
same time. This, in itself, should be 
a sufficient reason for a desire to bring 
about greater care and scrutiny in pass- 
ing new legislation. We are afflicted 
with a vast amount of unskilled and im- 
mature thinking which is reflected in the 
shape of legislation. 

If the amount of legislation passed 
by Congress, barring that which carries 
necessary appropriations, were reduced 
five times and every bill of any magni- 
tude which is passed were introduced a 
year before it is acted upon, during 
which time it might be submitted to 
trade organizations throughout the 
country for comments, then suitable 
hearings given on the legislation, I am 
confident that the results would pro- 
duce all the necessary legislation which 
should be passed and, on the whole, it 
would be beneficial. While much legis- 
lation which is passed under present 
conditions may contain necessary pro- 
visions, as a matter of fact, it contains 
so many provisions which are harmful 
in some collateral way that the net re- 
sult is bad instead of good. 

The recent legislation, known as the 
Seaman’s Bill, is a good illustration of 
this fact. It contains about twenty sep- 
arate definite provisions; many of them 
relating to matters applying to the per- 
sonnel of merchant ships and safety at 
sea, all of which might very well have 
been adopted long before this law be- 
came effective. In the earlier days, no 
one questions that seamen were, in many 
cases, unfairly and improperly treated, 
their food was not good, their berthing 
facilities were not sufficient, and in 
many other ways conditions were such 
that good men did not go to sea. From 
time to time these conditions have been 
modified, and in the Seaman’s Bill at 
least a dozen of the twenty main pro- 
visions applying to this subject should 
meet the approval of everyone; but 
there was injected into this bill other 
matters conflicting with our treaties and 
harmful to vessel owners, the net re- 
sult being that we have already, al- 
though the bill has not become effective, 
swept American shipping from the Pa- 
cific Ocean and turned over to the Jap- 



anese the carrying trade of that ocean 
as effectually as if we had passed a law 
prohibiting the sailing of American 
ships. We might have been warned that 
the Japanese, who have been taking the 
only effective means I know' to build up 
a merchant marine — that is, granting 
reasonable subventions — would seize 
this opportunity to take over the bal- 
ance of our trade. 

During the last three years the Jap- 
anese tonnage trading between China, 
Japan and our Pacific Coast has in- 
creased from twenty ships with a ton- 
nage of 84,725 tons in 1913, to forty 
ships having a tonnage of 145,176 tons 
August 1 of this year, and they are. In 
addition, building a very considerable 
number of ships which are to be put 
into the New York, Panama and Pacific 
Coast trade. 

I do not mean to be unduly critical 
of those who desire to obtain legis- 
lative results, because there are al- 
ways matters which require readjust- 
ment, and an unqualified believer in in- 
action would never accomplish anything 
in correcting such conditions. It is the 
man who sees the error clearly and wno 
sees the correction as clearly, who 
moves the world in the right direction. 
But there are very few who have had 
experience enough to take such a posi- 
tion without the most insistent and 
thorough investigation; so I have made 
the suggestion that if legislation could 
be introduced long before it is passed 
and carefully considered by every pos- 
sible interest, that, in effect, would be 
putting to it an acid test which would 
result in good rather than bad legisla- 
tion. 

There has been an epidemic in the de- 
sire to turn over to the government 
those things which are not essentially 
governmental, but which are paternalis- 
tic and which cannot be done as well 
by the government as they could be 
through private initiative and personal 
or corporation management. No gov- 
ernment was ever established for the 
purpose of doing business. It is an 
extravagant and inefficient business 
agency and lacks expedition in all of 
its operations. It is necessary in order 
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to properly protect governmental opera- 
tions that the law shall definitely pro- 
vide just how it shall be carried on. 
This produces a degree of red tape 
which is inimical to every condition 
which goes to bring about satisfactory 
business operations. 

Very few people appreciate the de- 
gree to which we have been rushing into 
paternalism in the last few years. It 
would take too much time to enumerate 
the cases, but we are rapidly turning 
over to commissions, which in turn em- 
ploy a large number of agencies, many 
operations which necessarily is building 
up a governmental force of inspectors 
which, unless it is checked, will in time 
— and no distant time either — add very 
materially to the burdens which will be 
imposed on our citizens for the main- 
tenance of these governmental forces. 
It is a condition which may develop as 
did a similar procedure in France, dur- 
ing and immediately following the 
French Revolution, when it is said that 
there was one governmental employee to 
every four citizens, loading down the 
taxpayer with obligations too heavy to 
be borne, so that the whole system was 
necessarily and radically revised. 



A REPLY TO COMPTROLLER 
WILLIAMS 

IN an address delivered before the 
Kentucky Bankers Association on 
October 6, 1915, the Comptroller of the 
Currency, to whom I have referred as 
having been one of those who has, in 
my opinion, been inclined to embarrass 
and restrict rather than facilitate reas- 
onable business operations, took occa- 
sion to make an extended reply to my 
criticisms. When Mr. Williams was 
appointed Comptroller of the Currency 
I greatly doubted his fitness for that 
particular position, as did many others 
who had to pass on the appointment. 
Being now somewhat more familiar with 
his temperament and his manner of con- 
ducting his office, my doubts have be- 
come convictions. I did not, however, 
make criticisms of the Comptroller for 



personal reasons, but simply to illus- 
trate what I think is a growing and 
bad practice in connection w r ith our gov- 
ernment, and Mr. Williams in his reply 
seems to lose the point which I am try- 
ing to make. I might state it a little 
more specifically. I attempted in the 
argument which he criticises to point 
out the undesirability of bureaucratic 
governmental interference in the con- 
duct of business and especially in cases 
where the bureau officer was not acting 
under specific provisions of the law but 
under rules promulgated by himself or 
whims which happened to appeal to 
him for the time being. In looking for 
concrete examples of this kind, I found 
what seemed to be some of the most 
flagrant breaches of reasonable action 
in the conduct of the Comptroller's office 
by Mr. Williams and, as I was address- 
ing an association of bankers, it seemed 
particularly appropriate that I should 
refer to those activities of the Comp- 
troller, with which they were more or 
less familiar, to illustrate my conten- 
tion. 

Mr. Williams cites the law in his ad- 
dress to show that he has authority to 
make thorough examinations of the af- 
fairs of a national bank at anv time. 
I did not even suggest that he has not 
such authority and I have not criticised 
him for examining any bank if there 
was a good reason for doing so. What 
I did criticise was his telegram asking 
why a higher rate of interest than six 
per cent, was being charged and the im- 
plication, and threat in tone, which ac- 
companied the suggestion that no 
higher rate should be charged. His con- 
tention that a six per cent, rate of in- 
terest should have been maintained is 
borne out in his Kentucky speech. The 
whole controversy rests on the general 
theory propounded by the Comptroller 
that he has some jurisdiction over the 
rate of interest which a bank shall 
charge. That I deny. He has, how- 
ever, clouded the controversy by the 
manner in which he has discussed it be- 
fore the Kentucky bankers. He stated 
in that address that he sent the wire 
to which I have referred to bankers in 
New York and Boston and that it re- 
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lated entirely to loans made on collat- 
eral, presumably made to a greater or 
less extent on speculative securities ; but 
in his reply he would give the impres- 
sion that he was trying to protect those 
making small loans from country banks 
which, he states, have been charging ex- 
orbitant rates to borrowers. That con- 
tention is evidently an afterthought be- 
cause he did not send telegrams to coun- 
try banks and it is evidently very re- 
cently that the Department has taken 
notice of the rates which have been 
chargd by certain banks in the South 
and Southwest. Now he uses those in- 
stances to appeal to the prejudices and 
sentiments of those whom he is address- 
ing rather than relying on the case in 
controversy. 

The Comptroller must know, as 
everyone else does who knows anything 
of the subject, that there is a vast dif- 
ference in the quality even of brokers* 
loans or of loans on collateral, depend- 
ent on whether the broker keeps an 
account in the bank where he is bor- 
rowing, on his general standing, char- 
acter and worth, and on the marketable 
character of the securities which he of- 
fers as collateral. I doubt if there is 
a bank in the country which does not 
vary the rate which it charges on loans 
of this and every other kind, basing its 
variation in rate on the above and many 
other similar considerations. 

Banks are not eleemosynary institu- 
tions; they are associations of people 
who have invested their capital for 
profit, and yet Mr. Williams, in order 
to try to demonstrate liis point that he 
should in some wav control rates, re- 
lates an instance in which one bank 
had conducted affairs in what he terms 
a reasonable manner, building up, as a 
result, a very large surplus, while the 
other which practiced extortion had 
failed to accumulate any surplus, and 
he comments on this result as follows: 
“The bank that lends at such rates is 
destroying its constituency and is at 
the same time committing slow but sure 
suicide." That being the case, why 
should the directors and the stockhold- 
ers who have invested their money for 
profit permit such a course to be fol- 



lowed, and is it necessary or desirable 
for the Comptroller of the Currency 
to make himself the guardian of the 
affairs of the stockholders of a bank 
in such manner? 

The truth is that in most communi- 
ties banking is the most acutely com- 
petitive business in which men are en- 
gaged. That is especially true of bank- 
ing in congested communities. If a bor- 
rower or depositor does not receive sat- 
isfactory treatment from the bank with 
which he keeps his account, there are 
in almost all sections of the country 
other institutions in the immediate 
neighborhood with which he can make 
other arrangements if his account is of 
any value; but it is the experience of 
banks that many accounts are so small 
and so expensive on account of the 
manner in which they are used by de- 
positors that they have no value to the 
bank and are frequently a source of 
loss. Mr. Williams instances a num- 
ber of cases where banks are guilty of 
practicing what he terms extortion but 
he does not, except in one instance, give 
the public the amount of the loans in- 
volved in these transactions which, I be- 
lieve, would be infinitesimal compared 
with the total business conducted even 
by the banks criticised, and the Comp- 
troller follows a very common practice 
of denouncing a whole system because 
of a few cases of maladministration. 

I have no disposition to justify the 
rates which he instances. They were 
evidently not loans which should have 
been made by a commercial bank. They 
were pawnshop operations at best and 
in every state where there has been an 
attempt made to protect its people meas- 
ures have been taken to provide against 
such exorbitant charges even in the case 
of pawnshops. The course which the 
Comptroller should take in this matter 
is to bring it to the attention of Con- 
gress and if it proves to be worthy of 
consideration a law should be passed 
which would prevent the continuance of 
such operations by national banks. 

In the public mind the banking busi- 
ness is a very profitable one and the 
cases of charging high rates of interest 
instanced by the Comptroller would 
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tend to confirm that impression. As in 
the case of most other businesses, when 
a bank is well managed the results are 
reasonably good, and yet for a period 
of nearly fifty years the ratio of divi- 
dends of national banks to capital and 
surplus has been but 6.53 per cent, 
which is certainly an indication that the 
banks of the country as a whole are not 
making unreasonable profits. 

One other matter about which I criti- 
cised the Comptroller's office has been 
referred to by Mr. Williams and thar 
was his order to discontinue the use of 
automobiles for the purpose of collect- 
ing deposits and transporting payrolls 
to depositors on the theory that they 
were branch banks. The order does not 
seem to have been put into effect and I 
presume the reason for it is that the 
Reserve Board in its wisdom pointed 
out its unreasonableness. The Comp- 
troller now says that he did not wish 
to prevent its operation in cases where 
the action was legitimate, but did ob- 
ject to a “ jitney branch bank being 
established." Here again he demon- 
strates the unwisdom of his course of 
action. If he had any evidence that 
any bank was conducting the kind of 
service which he criticises and he had 
any authority to do so, why did he not 
take the complaint up with that particu- 
lar bank instead of making a general 
order forbidding the use of automobiles 
for such purposes? I have no disposi- 
tion to advocate any course which tends 
to the establishment of branch banks. 
One of the most valuable qualities of 
our banking system has been its inde- 
pendent character and I regret that the 
Department has seen fit to recognize 



branch banks even in the instance which 
has recently been brought to public at- 
tention in this city. 

I wish particularly to emphasize the 
fact that I have no personal contro- 
versy with the Comptroller and that the 
criticisms which I have made have been 
based entirely on his public activities. 
I am not a defender of extortionate 
money rates charged by banks or any 
other action which is contrary to the 
general public good, but I maintain 
that the bank which follows such a 
course, just as the Comptroller him- 
self contends, is sure to fail to be a 
prosperous institution, and that its 
stockholders should be depended upon 
to prevent its adopting a course which 
will make their investment unprofitable. 

Mr. Williams indulges in several per- 
sonal references which I think are un- 
worthy of him. It does not seem to 
me necessary that I should appeal from 
them and especially his implication of 
my lack of familiarity with bank laws 
and practices, but I can not emphasize 
too strongly that I am opposed to every 
attempt on the part of a bureau officer 
in Washington to control the business 
affairs of individuals, or individuals who 
have co-operated for the purpose of do- 
ing business, in any way, except as the 
law specifically and directly provides. 
There is even too much law, in my judg- 
ment, in such cases, but when that is 
supplemented by individual action not 
authorized by the law it has the effect 
of retarding rather than developing 
business enterprises. Ours is a govern- 
ment of laws, not of men, and we should 
discourage every attempt to develop pa- 
ternalistic action. 



m 



Bank for 

A T Middletown, Conn., a bank will 
* ** open to be managed entirely by 
students of Wesleyan University. 
Checks drawn on the students* bank will 



Students 

be paid in checks on the Middletown 
National Bank, under whose super- 
vision the college institution is to be 
conducted. 
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Prominent St. Louis Financial Institution Reaches Its Twenty-Fifth 

Anniversary 



O N the third of October last the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
of St. Louis reached its twenty- 
fifth anniversary, and this fact has 
served to direct attention to the highly 
gratifying record the institution has 
made in its first quarter of a century. 
From a subscribed capital of $500,000 
at the time of organization (only one- 
half being paid in) the capitalization 
has risen to the present figure of $3,- 
000,000, all paid in, the surplus has 
grown to $3,500,000, and undivided 
profits to $1,857,227, with $17,546,766 
deposits and $26,072,919 total assets. 
Besides, from the first year of its or- 
ganization the company paid six per 
cent, dividends, increasing to ten per 
cent, in 1900, to 10 % per cent, in 1901, 



to twelve per cent, in 1902, and sixteen 
per cent, in 1903. 

The story of the progress of the Mis- 
sissippi Valley Trust Co. is not all told 
by this mere enumeration of items from 
the balance-sheet or from the profit 
account, for it has been preeminently 
a sound and strong financial institution, 
rendering excellent service to its own 
community as its first duty, and being of 
such wider service as opportunity of- 
fered and prudence sanctioned. Its 
chief active executive officer, Mr. 
Breckinridge Jones — has not only 
proven a most competent and faithful 
trust company official, but has risen to 
prominence in his state and in the na- 
tion as an authority on trust company 
and banking matters, and has rightfully 
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assumed leadership in directing legis- 
lation looking to the more efficient con- 
duct of the banking business. 



ORGANIZATION AND HISTORY 

IN 1890 St. Louis had only 460,357 
inhabitants, as against the 800,000 
to-day. Only two bridges spanned the 
Mississippi as against to-day’s four; not 
one St. Louisan owned an automobile, 
and only 2,835 had telephones ; the tall- 
est building in St. Louis was only eight 
stories high. There were only seven- 
teen car lines in the city; only six of 
them were electric and five used horses 
or mules for motive power. 



The combined statements of 22 
banks (no trust companies were men- 
tioned) showed total deposits of sixty 
millions as against the three hundred 
and two millions of St. Louis deposits 
held by 30 banks and 15 trust compa- 
nies on Sept. 2, 1915. 

Getting outside of the city proper, 
Missouri’s populuation was not half 
what it is now, while Oklahoma, Utah, 
Arizona, New Mexico and Indian Ter- 
ritory had not yet been admitted to the 
Union. The timber of Arkansas was 
mostly uncut; the oil of Texas was an 
unknown quantity; Arizona, New Mex- 
ico and Oklahoma were mostly fence- 
less prairies where long horned cattle 
roamed free over no man’s land. 

It was in such an undeveloped city 
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that Julius S. Walsh, Breckinridge 
Jones, S. E. Hoffman, Charles Clark 
and their associates formed the Missis- 
sippi Valley Trust Company. One con- 
cern of the kind, the St. Louis Trust 
Co., had already been formed, but that 
has since been merged into the St. Louis 
Union Trust Co., and it may be said 
that the Mississippi Valley Trust Co. is 



S. Walsh, S. E. Hoffman, Charles Clark, 
John D. Perry and Williamson Bacon. 
Only two of these men are still living 
and both are directors of the Mississippi 
Valley Trust Co.; Mr. Walsh being 
chairman of its board and Mr. Hoffman 
an active member of its executive com- 
mittee and up to last year one of its 
active vice-presidents. 




BOARD ROOM MISSISSIPPI VALLEY TRUST CO., ST. LOUIS 



the oldest institution of its kind in the 
state which retains its original name, 
management and policy. 

The Mississippi Valley Trust Co. 
was organized Oct. 3, 1890, under Ar- 
ticle II, Chapter 42, Revised Statutes 
of Missouri, 1889. 

Under its original charter it was to 
endure for fifty years, but by the new 
Missouri Banking Law of 1915 it is 
granted perpetual succession. 

Its original incorporators were Julius 



The original authorized capitalization 
was $2,000,000, and at incorporation 
$500,000 of this had been subscribed 
and $250,000 paid in. 

The organization meeting was held 
Oct. 14, 1890, in the directors’ room of 
the Laclede National Bank (now the 
Merchants-Laclede National Bank), 
southeast corner Fourth and Olive 
streets. 

Those present were Williamson Ba- 
con, Charles H. Bailey, James Camp- 
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bell, David W. Caruth, Charles Clark, 
S. W. Cobb, Auguste B. Ewing, S. R. 
Francis, John H. Goddard, B. F. Ham- 
mett, S. E. Hoffman, L. G. McNair, L. 
C. Nelson, Thos. O'Reilly, M. D.; F. W. 
Paramore, A. B. Pendleton, John D. 
Perry, John Scullin, Thos. T. Turner, 
Julius S. Walsh and Joel Wood, and 
they constituted the company’s first 
board of directors. 

Officers were elected as follows: Ju- 
lius S. Walsh, president; John D. 
Perry, first vice-president; Breckin- 
ridge Jones, secretary. 

Members of the executive committee, 
in addition to the president and vice- 
president ex-officio, were Williamson Ba- 
con, B. F. Hammett, S. E. Hoffman and 
Joel Wood. 

By June 6 , 1893 , the growth of the 
company’s business had been so much 
greater than even its projectors had 
hoped, that its capital was increased 
from $ 2 , 000,000 to $ 3 , 000,000 and by 
Sept. 12 , 1899 , the full capitalization 
of $ 3 , 000,000 had been paid in and sur- 
plus and undivided profits aggregated 
$ 3 , 540 , 617 . 81 . 

Up to the close of its twenty- fourth 
calendar year, December 31 , 1914 , the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Company had 
paid $ 7 , 323,729 in dividends to its 
stockholders, but in the same time it had 
paid many thousands more than this 
amount in interest to its customers, and 
in this connection it should be remem- 
bered that the stockholders were paid 
out of the profits of the financial, 
trust, bond, real estate, safe deposit 
and savings departments, while the in- 
terest to depositors came out of the 
earnings of only the financial and sav- 
ings departments. 

To-day the Mississippi Valley Trust 
Co. operates completely organized finan- 
cial, trust, bond, real estate, safe de- 
posit, savings and farm loan depart- 
ments. 

Its financial department holds seven- 
teen and a half millions of deposits, and 
its total assets are over twenty-six mil- 
lions. 

Its officers are: Julius S. Walsh, chair- 
man of the board; Breckinridge Jones, 



president; John D. Davis, William G. 
Lackey, Henry Semple Ames and J. 
Sheppard Smith, vice presidents; Fred- 
erick Vierling, vice-president and trust 
officer; J. H. Keebaugh and Walton W. 
Steele, assistant trust officers; James E. 
Brock, secretary; Henry C. Ibbotson, 
C. Hunt Turner, Jr., Edwin J. Kropp, 
Robert W. Fisher and Charles F. Herb, 
assistant secretaries ; George Kingsland, 
real estate officer; Frank C. Ball, safe 
deposit officer; John R. Longmire, as- 
sistant bond officer; William M. Fitch, 
farm loan officer. 

As now constituted the company's 
board of directors consists of Henry 
Semple Ames, vice-presidefit ; William 
Bagnell, president Bagnell Timber Co. ; 
John I. Beggs, president and general 
manager St. Louis Car Co. ; Eugene H. 
Benoist, James E. Brock, secretary; 
John D. Davis, vice-president; David 
It. Francis, Francis Bros. & Co.; Hord 
Hardin, S. E. Hoffman, Breckinridge 
Jones, president; William G. Lackey, 
vice-president; W. J. McBride, presi- 
dent Haskell & Barker Car Co., Michi- 
gan City, Ind.; George A. Mahan, Ma- 
han, Smith & Mahan, Hannibal, Mo.; 
Robert J. O’Reilly, M.D. ; Wm. D. 
Orthwein, president Wm. D. Orthwein 
Grain Co. ; Henry W. Peters, vice- 
president International Shoe Co.; H. 
Clay Pierce, chairman board Pierce Oil 
Corporation; Henry S. Priest, Boyle & 
Priest; Charles E. Schaff, president 
Missouri, Kansas & Texas Ry. ; J. Shep- 
pard Smith, vice-president; R. H. 
Stockton, president Majestic Mfg. Co.; 
Frederick Vierling, vice-president and 
trust officer; Julius S. Walsh, chairman 
of the board of directors; Rolla Wells, 
Louis Werner, president Louis Werner 
Stave Co. 

The men who were the original cor- 
porators of the Mississippi Valley, 
those of them who still live, are its 
managers to-day. Its first president 
is now chairman of its board of direc- 
tors. Its first secretary is now presi- 
dent. Its present secretary entered the 
company’s service in its first year as 
one-fourth of its total clerical force. 
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and has seen it grow from a corpora- 
tion with one small second floor office 
and a paid in capital of less than half 
a million, to an institution whose pres- 
ent building will soon be too small to 
hold it — whose capital now amounts to 
$3,000,000 fully paid, whose surplus 



is $3,500,000, whose undivided profits 
amount to $1,857,227, whose total de- 
posits are $17,516,766, and total assets 
$26,072,919. A further indication of 
the growth of the company is the fact 
that it now has seven different depart- 
ments, serving over 40,000 patrons. 



STATEMENT SHOWING CONDITION AT TIME OF COMPTROLLER’S CALL, 

SEPTEMBER 2, 1915. 



RESOURCES. 



Loans $13,917,884.04 

Customers Liability on Ac- 
ceptances and letters of 

Credit 38,298.50 

Bonds and Stocks 7,072,710.52 

Real Estate 99,139.85 

Overdrafts 865.77 

Safety Deposit Vaults 72,000.00 

Cash and Exchange 4,788,725.04 

Other Resources 83,296.92 



Total $26,072,919.94 



LIABILITIES. 

Capital $ 3,000,000.00 

Surplus 3,500,000.00 

Undivided Profits 1,857,227.68 

Deposits 17,546,766.98 

Acceptances and Letters of 

Credit, per contra 38,298.50 

Reserve for Interest 45,000.00 

Reserve for Taxes 72,000.00 

Other Liabilities 13,626.78 



Total $26,072,919.94 



Growth of an Unselfish Spirit 



TN his address at the Seattle conven- 
tion of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation, ex-President William H. Taft 
said: 

“Another marked tendency of this 
generation is the growth of the spirit of 
universal brotherhood. It has shown 
itself in the sense of responsibility that 
rich men who have accumulated great 
fortunes have manifested in enormous 
donations to every variety of philan- 
thropic activity. They have shown this 
not only by the size of these contribu- 
tions but by the foresight and labor 
with which they have formulated the 
provisions and created the instrumen- 
talities for their useful application. But 
not among the rich alone has this feel- 
ing spread. The organization of all 
sorts of charitable societies and the un- 
selfish activities and devotion of people 
of moderate or very limited means to 



help their stumbling brethren and sis- 
ters is apparent on every hand. The 
awakened interest on the part of the 
many in public matters, the organiza- 
tion of thousands of women's clubs for 
the discussion of subjects of public in- 
terest, and for the promoting of plans 
for municipal and other kinds of com- 
munity improvement, are manifest to 
every observer. The churches, too, 
have minimized doctrinal differences 
and have united and stand shoulder to 
shoulder in a common effort to make 
the spirit of religion the handmaiden of 
the moral uplift and of the spread of 
the fraternal spirit. The people have 
halted in their mad rush for dollars and 
have become ashamed of their previous 
absorption in material matters and are 
now seeking to show to the unfortunate 
who have not shared in the general 
prosperity their interest in them and 
their desire to help them on." 
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New General Manager for the Canadian 
Bank of Commerce 



T HE recent announcement that 
Alexander Laird had retired 
from the office of general man- 
ager of the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce on account of ill-health, and has 
been succeeded by the former assistant 
general manager, John Aird, may be 
said to mark the end of one epoch and 
the beginning of another in the history 
of this big financial institution. Al- 
though the principles and policies of the 
bank will continue unchanged under the 
new administration, the appointment of 
a new chief executive is a historical 
event of interest and serves to recall 
some of the outstanding events of the 
earlier days. 

Mr. Aird is numerically the Com- 
merce's seventh general manager. 
Archibald Greer, the first general 
manager, or cashier, as he was called 
in those days, held office for less 
than a year. He was succeeded 
by R. J. Dallas, whose term ex- 
tended over two years. Next in order 
was H. S. Strathy, who served for three 
years and later became general manager 
of the Traders' Bank. The fourth gen- 
eral manager, W. N. Anderson, was the 
first to occupy the position for any 
great length of time. He was in charge 
from 1872 to 1886 and was succeeded 
by Sir Edmund Walker, who held the 
office until 1907. 

In the retirement of Alexander Laird 
the bank loses an official who has given 
the best years of his life to the promo- 
tion of the bank's interests. Imbued 
with a high sense of duty, Mr. Laird 
never spared himself in the discharge 
of those duties that fell to his lot to per- 
form. Further than that, his loyalty 
was such that time and time again he 
refused most tempting offers from New 
York banks and business houses to leave 
the Bank of Commerce and join their 
staffs. 

5 



John Aird, the new manager, is a na- 
tive Canadian of Scotch parentage, hav- 
ing been born at Longueil, Quebec. He 
was educated at the Model School, To- 
ronto, and he and an elder brother had 
the distinction of being the head boys 
during the period when the late Dr. 
Carlyle was principal of the school. 
His initial experience in business was 
as a railway man, but in 1878 he en- 
tered the Canadian Bank of Commerce 
as a clerk and subsequently became sec- 
retary to the general manager. 

He rose rapidly in the bank's service 
and soon was appointed to the inspec- 
tor's staff at head office. From there 
he went to Seaforth as manager and 
returned to Toronto as assistant man- 
ager of the Toronto branch, where he 
was associated with the late John C. 
Kemp. In 1899 he was made manager 
of the Bank of Winnipeg and in 1908 
superintendent of the Central Western 
branches with jurisdiction over all of 
the bank's branches located in the dis- 
trict between the Great Lakes and the 
Rocky Mountains. 

It was during Mr. Aird's regime at 
Winnipeg that the business of the bank 
in the prairie provinces experienced 
such active development. When he ar- 
rived in Winnipeg there were no other 
branches of the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce in that district. Now there are 
137. Mr. Aird's appointment as su- 
perintendent of the Central Western 
branches was a popular one with the 
Westerners, as the Commerce was the 
first institution to appoint an executive 
officer for that district with power to 
act. His work in the West was of such 
conspicuous character that he was 
brought to head office as assistant gen- 
eral manager in 1911, and now with the 
retirement of Mr. Laird he succeeds to 
the general managership. 

H. V. F. Jones, the new assistant 
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John Aird 

GENERAL MANAGER CANADIAN BANK OF COMMERCE 



general manager, is a nephew of the 
late Hon. Wm. McDougall. After 
joining the staff of the Bank of Com- 
merce he became Sir Edmund Walker's 
secretary. About twenty years ago he 
was sent to the New York branch and 
subsequently to London, where he made 
a name for himself as an authority on 
banking. 

The Canadian Bank of Commerce is 
one of the very large financial institu- 
tions of North America. The history 
of its growth is largely the history of 



Canadian commercial expansion, for 
this bank has had a most important 
share in the remarkable development of 
the resources of the Dominion during 
the past half-century. The organiza- 
tion of the Bank of Commerce with its 
380 branches is regarded by bankers as 
one of the most efficient in existence. 
This bank has a paid-up capital of 
$15,000,000 with a rest of $13,500,000. 
Its total assets approximate 250 mil- 
lions. 
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Colorado as an Investment Field 



By THEODORE G. SMITH, Vice-President International Trust 
Company, Denver, and President Colorado Bankers Association 



N O state in the Union commands 
a greater variety of natural re- 
sources than does Colorado. 
For years there has been a popular be- 
lief in the East that Colorado consisted 
of a large number of mountains, and 
gold and silver mines, a few of which 
were profitable, but most of which ex- 
isted only in the minds of optimistic 
promoters. It is sincerely hoped that 
the movement to “See America First,” 
which has had such an impetus this last 
year, due to the prevailing unattrac- 
tiveness of foreign travel, has in part 
corrected these impressions. Confi- 
dence is felt that those who visited Col- 
orado at the time of the Investment 
Bankers Convention, held in Denver 
during the past month, have a new idea 
of the natural resources of the state. 

The mining of precious metals forms 
only a small portion of the wealth of 
Colorado. The prosperity of the state 
is founded upon the most stable asset 
which a community can have — its agri- 
cultural resources. Gold, silver and the 
other precious metals contribute about 
$ 40 , 000,000 a year to the wealth of 
Colorado, whereas agriculture contri- 
butes six times that amount, or about 
$ 250 , 000 , 000 . Colorado is rarely 
thought of as an industrial state, yet 
the product of its factories amounts to 
$ 140 , 000,000 a year. 

§ 

AGRICULTURAL GROWTH 

^ HE agricultural development of 
Colorado during the past few 
years has been remarkable. The total 
area of the irrigated land is approx- 
imately 8,000,000 acres, an increase of 
seventy-five per cent, in the past ten 



years. The land which has been placed 
under irrigation is extraordinarily fer- 
tile. It is not a slight scum of rich soil 
over a clay sub-soil that will wear out 
in a few years, but soil from six to a 
dozen feet in depth, — rich, strong and 
of practically inexhaustible capacity to 
produce crops. The irrigated sections 
in Colorado are not exceeded anywhere 
in the world in productivity. In addi- 
tion to abundant grain crops, Colorado 
produces many highly specialized crops 
known all over the world, such as the 
Rocky Ford melon, Greeley potato, etc. 




Theodore G. Smith 

VICE-PRESIDENT INTERNATIONAL TRI7&T CO. 
DENVER, COLO.; PRESIDENT COLORADO 
RANKERS ASSOCIATION 
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The raising of sugar beets, especially 
during the last few years, has also 
proven very profitable. A large area 
of Eastern Colorado is devoted profita- 
bly to dry farming, which has been 
scientifically developed by the grad- 
uates of the state's agricultural colleges. 

While the importance of mining 
precious metals has decreased relatively 
to the development of agriculture and 
manufacture, absolutely it is holding its 
own, and mining, while less picturesque, 
is as profitable to-day as it has been at 
any time in the history of the state. 
Colorado’s natural resources arc such as 
to insure its eminence as a manufactur- 
ing community. Colorado’s coal supply 
is practically inexhaustible. Its pro- 
duction is developing rapidly, and now 
amounts to about 10,000,000 tons a 
year, being exceeded by only six states. 
It not only has enormous deposits of 
bituminous and lignite coals, but Colo- 
rado is unique among the Western 
States in having also large deposits of 
the best grade of anthracite. The am- 
ple supply of iron ore which Colorado 
and neighboring states afford insures, 
with the rapid development of the 
western market, Colorado’s preeminence 
in the iron and steel industry. 



A FINE CLIMATE 

O summary of the natural >e- 
^ sources of Colorado can be com- 
plete without emphasizing most strong- 
ly the effect which climate has produced 
in developing this state. Almost tne 
entire state is nearly a mile above sea 
level, a great part of it close to two 
miles. In these high altitudes the air 
is crisp and clear, humidity and fogs 
are absent, and human efficiency is at 
the highest point. These conditions un- 
questionably increase the capacity for 
mental and physical labor. It is not 
simply that Colorado’s air and sunshine 
are a specific for lung diseases, but 
there is something in the climate which 
promotes ambition and increases the in- 
dustrial capacity of the citizens. 

Colorado affords the investor abund- 
ant natural assets for the protection of 



his investments. Well planned invest- 
ments are amply secured as to principal 
and afford a much larger income return 
than similar investments in the older 
and more developed communities of the 
East. The bonds of the state’s munici- 
palities are safe investments for the 
most conservative buyer, and return 
from one-half to one per cent, more 
than similar investments made in East- 
ern securities. The indebtedness and 
taxation of the cities and towns are 
moderate. Investments in the securi- 
ties of industrial corporations, when 
made intelligently and through respon- 
sible channels, have proven well secured 
and in the majority of cases extremely 
profitable. Of course, haphazard in- 
vestments made for other than sound 
business reasons or through irresponsi- 
ble promoters have turned out precisely 
as such investments do everywhere. 
There are no means here or elsewhere 
to insure the safety of an investment 
which is not founded upon proven fore- 
sight and conserved by careful manage- 
ment. 

In the pioneer days of this state 
loans were a mortgage only on brains 
and muscle. To-day we offer as secu- 
rity not only our developed and poten- 
tial natural resources, but a substantial 
accumulation of liquid wealth in the 
shape of banking capital and securities. 
Denver, the financial center of the 
Rocky Mountain section, has total 
banking resources of over ninety mil- 
lions of dollars. Our business commu- 
nity is made up no longer of men who 
are prospectors or gamblers with for- 
tune, but of men of character who have 
proven their ability in the development 
and management of great enterprises. 
The thrift and contentment of our peo- 
ple are proverbial. There are practi- 
cally no poor people except the infirm 
from age or disease. The per capita 
wealth of Colorado by recent census 
publication was shown to be $2,785, 
against an average in the United States 
of $1,965. Any industrious person can 
easily gain a competence, sometimes 
with amazing rapidity. The only ad- 
verse influences which have made them- 
selves felt in the development of Col- 
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orado have been too much legislation 
and intemperate journalism. The 
fact remains, however, that our indus- 
tries have survived the many stages and 
various kinds of legislation which we 
have had to pass through. We believe 
that this experience has left the state 
bigger and stronger than before and 



that the growing pride our citizens have 
in themselves and their institutions is 
the best indication of the intrinsic 
strength of our resources. 

It is our conviction that there is no 
safer or more profitable field for invest- 
ment to-day than that afforded by the 
State of Colorado. 



New Counterfeits 



$5 United States Note — Portrait of 
Jackson; series of 1907; check letter 
“B,” Gabe E. Parker, Register of the 
Treasury; John Burke, Treasurer of the 
United States. This note is a crudely 
etched and badly printed counterfeit on 
two pieces of paper, between which silk 
fiber has been distributed. It should be 
readily detected by ordinarily- careful 
handlers of money. 

$10 National Bank Note — On the 
First National Bank of Edmond, Okla- 
homa; series of 1902-1908; check let- 
ter “D” ; W. T. Vernon, Register of the 
Treasury; Charles H. Treat, Treasurer 
of the United States; portrait of Wil- 
liam McKinley; charter number 6156; 
bank number 3156; Treasury number 
U883045A. This counterfeit is printed 
from photomechanical plates on two 
pieces of paper, between which silk fiber 
has been distributed. It is a dangerous 
counterfeit, and undoubtedly was made 
by the same person responsible for the 
counterfeit $10 issue of the First Na- 
tional Bank of Lone Wolf, Oklahoma, 
which appeared in January, 1915, and 
was described in our circular letter num- 
ber 380. The back of this counterfeit 
is not as well executed as the face. It 
is off color, and the lathe work is some- 
what coarse and the lines are broken in 
many places. Care should be exercised 
in handling of notes of this issue. 

$10 National Bank Note— On the 
Mechanics' National Bank of Worces- 
ter, Mass.; series 1902-1908; check let- 
ter "N”; J. W. Lyons, Register of the 
Treasury; Ellis H. Roberts, Treasurer 
of the United States; portrait of Wil- 



liam McKinley; charter number 1135; 
bank number 21451; Treasury number 
N337444. This counterfeit is printed 
from photoetched plates on rather thick 
paper, the silk fiber of the genuine 
paper being imitated by printed lines, 
those on the face of the note being black 
and those on the back of the note green. 
This counterfeit is similar in workman- 
ship to the counterfeit $5 silver certifi- 
cate described in our circular letter 
number 392, dated September 10, 1915. 

$10 National Bank Note — On the 
First National Bank of Trenton, N. J. ; 
series of 1902; check letter “I” ; J. W. 
Lyons, Register of the Treasury; Ellis 
H. Roberts, Treasurer of the United 
States; portrait of William McKinley; 
charter number 281; bank number 
28023; Treasury number Z384627A. 
On the lower center of note the word 
“Trenton” and the date, “February 25, 
1903,” are omitted. The counterfeit is 
printed from photomechanical plates on 
one piece of heavy bond paper. No at- 
tempt has been made to imitate the silk 
fiber. It should not deceive the ordi- 
narily careful handler of notes. 

$5 United States Note — Photo of 
Jackson; series of 1907; check letter 
“B”; plate number 312. This counter- 
feit is made by photomechanical pro- 
cess ; is printed on two pieces of paper ; 
silk fiber is imitated with pen and ink 
marks. The large “V” and seal are a 
brick red, instead of carmine. The 
number E34535434 is also off color. 
This note will deceive the ordinary 
handler of money. t 
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Investment Bankers’ Association 



T HIS organization met in annual 
convention at Denver, Colo., 
September 20-23. Secretary 
Fenton’s annual report showed a mem- 
bership of 340 main investment offices 
and 176 branch offices, and that the as- 
sociation’s annual income is now $30,- 
000 . 

President A. B. Leach, in his annual 
address, made a strong argument for 
just treatment of the railways and other 
public-service corporations, pointing out 
the mutuality of interest between these 
instrumentalities and the people whom 
they serve. In considering the “blue- 
sky” laws, he favored the widest pub- 
licity in regard to the issue of securities, 
but said that untried and unreasonable 
regulations should not be allowed to de- 
stroy legitimate enterprise. Mr. Leach 
declared his belief that the United 
States would continue to develop finan- 
cial strength after the close of the Eu- 
ropean war. 

Resolutions were adopted approving 
the extension of foreign credits, purely 
as a business matter, and indorsing the 
Government’s neutral position in the 
war. 

Dr. E. E. Pratt, chief of the Bureau 
of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, 
made a very interesting and able ad- 
dress on “Foreign Investments.” 

Referring to certain financial aspects 
of the European war, Dr. Pratt said: 
“In the face of this tremendous de- 
struction of capital which is going on 
in Europe, it would seem that this is a 
time for the United States to save and 
for the people of the United States to 
curtail their expenditures, which are in 
any way unnecessary, and to invest 
those savings where they will do the 
greatest amount of good. Great Britain 
has made herself the foremost capital 
nation in the world, not because she 
made large profits, but rather because 
she saved large savings. It is out of 

» 15 « 



savings and not profits that investments 
are made. If the United States is to 
become a great capitalist nation, the 
people of the United States must save. 
It is sometimes said that it is a man’s 
first duty to save. If that be his first 
duty, it is certainly his second duty to 
so invest those savings that they will be 
of the greatest advantage to the com- 
monwealth. Just at the present the in- 
vestment of savings in foreign securi- 
ties, in the securities of those countries 
which we hope to win for our foreign 
market, will afford the greatest advan- 
tage to our commonwealth. 

“It is also worth while for us to stop 
and consider whether or not in making 
our loans to the European nations and 
in making loans which are to be used 
almost wholly for destructive purposes 
is an economically sound principle for 
us to follow. Please do not misunder- 
stand me. I am not criticizing or ob- 
jecting to loans which are being made 
to the European countries. I am merely 
raising the query as to whether or not it 
is a sound economic principle for us, as 
a nation, to loan all of our money to our 
best customers to enable them to destroy 
one another, when we might at least be 
using a portion of that capital to de- 
velop those countries which, although 
now not our best customers, are likely 
to become very good customers. I real- 
ize perfectly that under the present 
circumstances it is not a question of 
whether we want to loan money to Eu- 
rope or not. At present we have no 
alternative. We must loan money to 
Europe in order to keep our foreign 
trade moving and in order to permit us 
to realize the largest possibilities of the 
present situation. However, we should 
not lose sight of the fact that the unde- 
veloped countries of South America, of 
Africa, of Australia, and of the Far 
East are ardently seeking capital with 
which, not only to develop, but with 
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which to keep the very wheels of com- 
merce moving. 

“Let me suggest to you investment 
bankers, that you can make a very real 
contribution to the extension of Amer- 
ican trade and the expansion of the 
United States as a world financial 
power, and at the same time put your- 
selves in the way of earning an honest 
penny, by organizing special depart- 
ments for handling foreign securities 
for American investors. At present, 
most of the private banking and broker- 
age houses are able only in an incidental 
way to care for investment propositions, 
which come from foreign countries. 
Each matter has then to be taken up and 
separately investigated, and becomes 
more difficult and expensive than it 
should. If, then, the foreign business 
were specialized, as is the domestic, cer- 
tain firms would specialize in the securi- 
ties of certain parts of the world. For- 
eign investments would thereby assume 
greater certainty in the market and 
would comand better support among our 
investors. 

“The demands for capital in parts of 
the world which are as yet undeveloped 
will grow rapidly from now on. The 
continent of Africa has scarcely been 
touched. The essential elements of 
Western European life are almost en- 
tirely lacking in China and in the 
greater part of the Russian Empire. 
Much remains to be done in South and 
Central America, Mexico and Canada. 
Wc may look forward, it seems to me, 
for the increasing demand for capital in 
all parts of the world and for the rapid 
development of those sections of it 
which are still undeveloped. 

“But where are these undeveloped 
countries to look for their supplies of 
capital? Great Britain has for some 
years past never invested less than 
$ 500 , 000,000 per annum in her colonies 
and in foreign countries, and recently 
the amount has been in the neighbor- 
hood of $1,000,000,000. The yearly 
flow' of French investments to other 
lands is estimated at from $ 400 , 000,000 
to $ 500 , 000 , 000 . Germany's foreign 
investments probably amount to $200,- 
000,000 to $ 300 , 000,000 per annum, 



while Belgian and Dutch investments 
probably have amounted to not far from 
the same figures. These sources of 
capital will probably be closed for years 
to come. It is unthinkable that the dis- 
astrous effects upon the flow of capital 
which were seen after the Napoleonic 
wars, after our own Civil War, after 
the Franco- Prussian War, will not be 
repeated on an even larger scale after 
this, the greatest of all wars. The Eu- 
ropean channels for investment will be 
closed and it remains to the United 
States to take up this work of develop- 
ment and expansion." 

Ex-Senator Theodore E. Burton, of 
Ohio, spoke on “The Effect of the Pres- 
ent Conflict on the Rates of Interest 
and the Business of Investment Bank- 
ers." He said the following results 
might be looked for from the war: 

“An enormous decrease in capital 
available for investment. 

“Temporary shrinkage in the aggre- 
gate volume of commercial and indus- 
trial activities. Expenditures for reha- 
bilitation and reconstruction will have 
preference over those for the develop- 
ment of new enterprises. 

“Higher rates of interest. A greater 
degree of discrimination on the part of 
the investing public and a wider dis- 
parity in the rates of interest among 
the various categories of investments. 

“Interest on high grade bonds prob- 
ably will decline. 

“Certain classes of domestic enter- 
prises, including the building of electric 
railways between cities and probably 
the building of steam railroads will .ex- 
perience a material decline." 

United States Senator Charles S. 
Thomas, of Colorado, spoke upon “Pa- 
triotism," and Carter B. Keene, director 
of the Postal Savings System, spoke 
upon “Postal Savings from Behind the 
Scenes." 

George B. Caldwell, former president 
of the association, made an address on 
“Publicity as Affecting the Investment 
Banker." 

The election of officers of the Invest- 
ment Bankers Association resulted as 
follows: President, Lewis B. Frank- 
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lin, New York; vice-presidents: Allen 
G. Hoyt, New York; John E. Blunt, 
Jr., Chicago; Stedman Butterick, Bos- 
ton; A. C. Foster, Denver; E. Edgar 
Elliott, Chicago; secretary, Frederick 
R. Fenton, Chicago; treasurer,. J. Hern- 
don Smith, St. Louis. Members of the 
board of governors : Richard Morris, 
New York; George C. Clark, New 
York; George A. Taylor, Chicago; H. 



L. Stewart, Chicago; J. Sheppard 
Smith, St. Louis; R. E. Fields, Cincin- 
nati; Charles L. Stacy, Toledo; Lynn 
H. Dinkins, New Orleans, and W. L. 
Ross, Milwaukee. 

Denver bankers liberally entertained 
the delegates to the convention with au- 
tomobile rides, trips about the beauti- 
ful surrounding mountain country, and 
with a banquet. 
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Mobilizing American Dollars 



By T. D. MacGREGOR, Vice-President Harvey Blodgett Go., 

St. Paul, Minn.* 



1 AM very glad to appear before this 
splendid organization, and I wish 
to congratulate you and the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World 
upon your recent decision to cast your 
lot with that great association. I know 
that this action will result in much mu- 
tual benefit. 

A few weeks ago in St. Paul we had 
a joint meeting of the Minneapolis Ad. 
Forum and the Town Criers of St. Paul. 
President Houston of the Associated 
Advertising Clubs of the World was 
present, and when he announced that 
the four clubs of your affiliation had 
joined the Associated Advertising Clubs 
of the World, the applause was loud 
and prolonged. Informally, I bring 
you the greetings of the advertising 
clubs of the Twin Cities. 

Your president has been kind enough 
to refer to some of the writing that I 
have done, but I want to forewarn you 
that I feel that perhaps I can write 
better than I can speak. There will be 
no oratorical gems except when I am 
quoting someone else. As for carrying 
out my own theories, you know that 
Doctor Johnson said: 



“No man practises so well as he 
writes.” 

When I was considering a suitable 
dedication for my recently published 
work, “The Book of Thrift,” I wrote 
something like this: 

“Dedicated to my Mother, who did 
wonders on a small income; and to my 
Wife, who wonders what she would 
do with a large one.” 

But one of the ladies involved raised 
the objection that it would not do be- 
cause I was telling others how to get 
rich and yet was not rich myself. I 
mentioned this criticism to the publish- 
ers, but they said: 

“Oh, that’s all right. That's just the 
kind of stuff that Rockefeller and Car- 
negie are always getting off.” 

So the dedication stood as originally 
planned. 

As I am going to say more or less 
about thrift in this talk, there’s another 
thing that 1 want to dispose of right at 
the start. As my name indicates, I am 
of Scotch descent. Therefore I have a 
right to tell stories of thrifty Scotchmen 



•Address delivered before the Cleveland, 
Ohio, Advertising Club, October 27th, 1915. 
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like Sandy who had proposed to a bon- 
nie lassie by letter with the request 
that she send her answer by wire. He 
waited around the telegraph office all 
day but still no answer came. The op- 
erator, who was in the secret, finally 
said: 

“Sandy, ye’d better gie her up. If 
she take sae lang to make her deceesion 
she’ll no be wantin’ ye sair.’* 

“Na, na,’’ replied Sandy. “The lass 
that bides for the night rates is the 
lass for me.’’ 

But the conventional funny paper 
Scotch story is more along this line: 

“Wull ye oblige me wi’ a match?” 
asks one smoking compartment traveler 
addressing the other. The match is 
forthcoming, but soon the matchless one 
discovers that he is also without to- 
bacco. 

“I find,” he says, “that I hae left ma 
tobaccv at home.” 

“Oh, aye,” says the other. ‘Sae ye 
has left your tobaccv at hame ! Then 
ve’ll no be wantin’ the match and ye 
can just gie it back to me.” 

Such yarns, while they make us smile, 
do not seem to me to be a true reflection 
of Scottish life and character as a 
whole. The fact that a man is a Scotch- 
man does not, per se, make him thrifty. 
Anyway, there is a vast difference be- 
tween being really thrifty and being a 
plain tightwad. 

So some of our most generous spend- 
ers are Scotchmen. Take the canny 
Laird of Skibo, for instance. To date, 
that thrifty soul has given away $324,- 
657,399 — almost a third of a billion. 
Included in his gifts are 6,539 organs 
to churches and more libraries (to be 
supported by the communities receiving 
them) than there are books on the 
shelves of the average home. 

So much for that base canard about 
the Scotchman being stingy. 



DESTRUCTION OR CONSTRUC- 
TION? 

U IFTEEN months ago, when the 
*“■ European war broke out, we peace- 
ful Americans were astounded at the 



rapidity with which the armies of the 
belligerent nations were mobilized — es- 
pecially those that were prepared. 

The outstanding need in America to- 
day is for a mobilization of our dollars 
in preparation for the great financial 
responsibilities and opportunities that 
are before us and that will continue to 
come to us in constantly increasing 
measure. 

While English pounds, German 

marks, French francs and Russian rou- 
bles are being mobilized for war and 
destruction, we ought to be mobilizing 
our American dollars for peace and con- 
struction. 

The benefit of much that we do along 
this line now will be enjoyed by those 
who are to come after us. Perhaps 

some of you feel like the Irishman who 
said: 

“Why should I be doing so much for 
posterity. What the divvle has poster- 
ity iver done for me?” 

But my fellow townsman, James J. 
Hill, the Empire Builder of the North- 
west, says: 

“The highest conception of a nation is 
that of a trustee for posterity. The savage 
is content with wresting from nature the 
simple necessities of life. But the mod- 
em idea of duty is conservation of the old, 
and modeling of the new to the end that 
posterity may have a fairer dwelling place, 
and thus transmit the onward impulse. 
What we have now represents the concen- 
trated efforts and plans and hopes of a 
mighty past — every act of self-sacrifice of 
the father for his child, every reward of 
labor told into the treasury of savings for 
the future, the pulse of the strong hearts 
and the strain of the mighty sinews of all 
the millions who are now in their graves and 
have handed down to us their sacred trust.” 



The expression “a mobilization of re- 
serves” has been used in connection 
with the operation of the Federal Re- 
serve System. But the mobilization of 
dollars I have in mind is something 
more widespread and more fundamental 
than that. 

In some places at present it is true 
that the banks have more money than 
they know what to do with. Their re- 
serves are away above the point re- 
quired by law or good banking. 
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THE GREAT DEMAND FOR 
CAPITAL 

JJUT bankers are men of broad vis- 
ion, and they are bound to look be- 
yond such purely local and temporary 
conditions of money redundancy to the 
needs of the nation at large at a future 
and we hope not far-distant time when 
the din of war shall cease and in its 
place shall arise an insistent, world- 
wide cry for capital, capital, and still 
more capital, to repair the ravages of 
war and to restore the interrupted in- 
dustry and commerce of the world. 

This great war cannot last forever. 
It will end sooner or later, and then 
will be the day of America’s greatest 
opportunity. 

The question is, will she be ready for 
it? 

Already the financiers of the old 
world have come to us for assistance. 
Already it seems that the world’s cen- 
tral money market has been transferred 
from London to New York, and that 
our country has permanently assumed 
increased obligations in the field of in- 
ternational finance. 

Our duty and our opportunity are so 
clear that it does not need the argu- 
ments of an Adam Smith or of a John 
Stuart Mill to convince us of the ne- 
cessity that is laid upon us to conserve 
and develop our resources to the utter- 
most. 

And the solution of the problem of 
getting ready is likewise a simple one. 
The way to conserve capital is to quit 
wasting it. 

The war abroad has put us Americans 
absolutely upon our own resources for 
capital to continue the financing of our 
great industrial and transportation de- 
velopments. 

President Frank A. Vanderlip of the 
National City Bank of New York esti- 
mates that for the next five years an av- 
erage of $8,000,000 a week of new cap- 
ital will be required for the proper de- 
velopment of the electrical industry 
alone. 

Within that same period it is esti- 
mated that $1,000,000,000 of steam 



railroad securities will mature, calling 
for refinancing of some kind. 

States and municipalities in the next 
five years, even if they use no more cap- 
ital than they have in the past five-year 
period, will absorb a billion and a half 
more. 

But railroads, public utilities, states 
and municipalities are by no means 
the only prospective borrowers. There 
are the rank and file of the nation’s in- 
dustries, its merchants, and perhaps 
most important of all, its farmers, for 
in addition to all the other problems of 
capital this mooted question of rural 
credits, so ably championed by your 
former Governor, Mr. Herrick, is one 
which must be worked out in the near 
future. 

Then there is the certain demand that 
will be made upon us to help the Latin- 
American nations finance their big en- 
terprises, because they have been left 
in the lurch by the withdrawal of the 
aid they used to get from Europe. 

It is even possible that Mexico, when 
peace and stable government finally are 
restored there, will look to her watch- 
fully waiting friend, Uncle Sam, for 
financial assistance. 

Moreover, we will be asked again, as 
we have just been asked, to help bear 
the war debt of Europe. But let us 
hope that it will always be in the form 
of credits to be expended for our own 
goods. Soon also, without a doubt, there 
will be placed upon us the great but 
necessary burden of larger armament of 
our own, and we must remember that 
every dollar paid out by the Govern- 
ment must first have been paid in by 
the community. 

Another thing to contend with will be 
the high rates that Europe certainly 
will offer for money after the war, and 
in spite of patriotism money goes where 
it can be most profitably employed just 
as naturally as water seeks its level. 



WHERE IS IT COMING FROM? 

OW we come to the crux of the 
^ whole situation. Where are we 
going to get the vast sums of money 
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that will be required to meet even a 
portion of these many and importunate 
demands that have been mentioned? 

Not from Europe, certainly, though 
formerly that was one of our chief 
sources of supply. Europeans, for a 
generation to come, are more likely to 
sell back some of our securities they 
now hold than to buy any more from us. 
The prodigious borrowing that is being 
done by the nations at war will call for 
all the capital that their citizens and 
subjects can rake and scrape together 
for many years to come, to say nothing 
of the money needed for the actual re- 
construction of property destroyed by 
the war. 

We naturally look to the bankers for 
light and leading in such a situation as 
confronts us. Here and there among 
them a voice is being raised to sound a 
note of warning concerning our national 
extravagance and the need for a new 
spirit of economy. For instance, Mr. 
James G. McNary, vice-president of the 
First National Bank of El Paso, Texas, 
says: 

“I believe that the greatest constructive 
service the bankers of any city, or of any 
state, or of the nation, can perform at this 
time is to endeavor, by every means at their 
command, to impress upon the minds of 
the people the necessity for each individual 
man, woman and child striving to practise 
the virtue of thrift.” 

Mr. Elmer H. Youngman, editor of 
The Bankers Magazine, says: 

“There never was a time when so much of 
individual benefit, of national welfare, and 
of incidental banking profit, could be de- 
rived from a vigorous and properly-directed 
campaign for the stimulation of the sav- 
ings habit among the people of the United 
States.” 

Many bankers are already doing 
their share of this work in their adver- 
tising. It is estimated that the banks 
of the United States spend at least $10,- 
000,000 a year for publicity. Undoubt- 
edly more than half that amount is 
used to stimulate saving and thrift — to 
encourage the mobilization of American 
dollars. 

The nearly 7,000 building and loan 
associations, with their billion and a 
half of assets, are also doing a great 



deal by example and precept to en- 
courage the right kind of thrift in this 
country, while the Government’s Postal 
Savings Bank is exerting a steadily in- 
creasing influence in this direction. 

To talk about bank advertising in 
Cleveland, I feel, is something like 
“carrying coals to Newcastle,” as the 
English say, or “carrying coal to 
Scranton,” as we might say. 

For the past eight years I have been 
editing the “Banking Publicity” depart- 
ment of The Bankers Magazine of 
New York. In that time there has 
passed before me in review a procession 
of thousands of bank booklets, circulars, 
form letters, street-car cards, newspa- 
per advertisements, and so forth, and in 
all that time I do not remember ever 
having seen a poor one from Cleveland. 

Cleveland bank advertising was first 
brought to my attention years ago when 
the banking-by-mail propaganda was at 
its height. In the days before the finan- 
cial advertising pages of such maga- 
zines as the “World’s Work,” “Review 
of Reviews,” and the “Literary Digest” 
were given up almost exclusively as at 
present to bonds and mortgages, I was 
on the follow-up list of both the Cleve- 
land Trust Company and the Citizens 
Savings and Trust Company, and it was 
a dull day when I didn’t receive a let- 
ter or a booklet from one or the other 
of those institutions. I feel as though 
I owe them quite a bill for postage, but 
perhaps this free ad. will liquidate the 
debt. 



ADVERTISING FOR DEPOSITS 



TN the past decade there has been a 
marked improvement in bank adver- 
tising. Several reasons can be assigned 
for this. In the first place, there has 
been a steady advance in the sum total 
of general advertising knowledge by 
means of the advertising periodicals, by 
many new books, and by the educational 
work of advertising clubs like yours. 

Coincident with this has been an im- 
provement in the mechanical processes 
of printing and engraving. But per- 
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Imps most important of all, the maga- 
zines and newspapers have had a house- 
cleaning and truth and decency are par- 
amount in the advertising pages of every 
respectable medium. So no longer does 
the advertising banker have to rub el- 
hows, as it were, with the quack and 
the get-rich-quick fakir. 

A good deal of specific information 
dealing with the problems and opportu- 
nities of the bank advertiser has been 
promulgated in one way and another, 
by books, by articles in the banking 
press, addresses at bankers’ conven- 
tions, and by banking publicity associa- 
tions. 

More banks than ever before now 
have advertising managers, directors of 
publicity, managers of the department 
of advertising and new business, and so 
forth. Some of the best known are 
your own president, Mr. Rose, and sev- 
eral others in this city; Mr. Fred W. 
Ellsworth of the Guaranty Trust Com- 
pany, New York; Mr. E. B. Wilson of 
the Bankers Trust Company, New 
York, and Mr. E. G. McWilliam of 
the Security Trust and Savings Bank, 
Eos Angeles. 

Quite a number of bank advertising 
service agencies have sprung up in dif- 
ferent parts of the country and are of 
genuine assistance to the banker. The 
dean of the bank advertising specialists 
is one of your fellow members, Francis 
R. Morison. 

There probably is more advertising 
for savings deposits now than there ever 
has been. Strange as it may seem, the 
biggest and oldest mutual savings banks 
in the East do the least advertising. 
As they are not money-making institu- 
tions, their trustees do not feel that 
they have a right to use depositors’ 
money in carrying on an extensive cam- 
paign of advertising. Maybe they are 
right, but my own idea is that as they 
are semi-public institutions, the State, 
in the interest of the general welfare, 
should encourage them to do a certain 
amount of real advertising to aid the 
popular education in thrift and to in- 
crease the effective working capital of 
the community. 

The Federal Reserve Law has made 



it more practicable for national banks 
to operate savings departments and a 
great many of them are now doing so. 
Trust companies and state banks 
everywhere are also pushing their sav- 
ings departments. 

There is no other branch of bank ad- 
vertising .that permits of so much of the 
*' ‘human interest” element in it, or at 
least that has such possibilities in that 
direction. 

I will illustrate what I mean by hu- 
man interest savings advertisements by 
reading a few. 

1 know one bank president who 
turned down some such advertisements 
when submitted for use by his bank be- 
cause, he said, they made him sick. 

Now, 1 think his nausea was due to 
the fact that the milk of human kindness 
had curdled within him. 

The trouble with some bank presi- 
dents, outside of Cleveland, when it 
comes to a consideration of the advertis- 
ing copy of their institutions, is that 
they fail to put themselves in the posi- 
tion of their prospective depositor. The 
language and style that the banker 
would like to use is such as he would 
employ if he were talking or writing 
to a group of other bank presidents of 
like attainments, habits and substance 
as himself. 



COMMUNITY BANK ADVERTIS- 
ING 

jtL NEW development of interest in 
this connection is the movement 
toward community bank advertising 
such as the trust companies in your city 
have been doing to some extent. I be- 
lieve this method was first proposed by 
:ny associate, Mr. Harvey A. Blodgett, 
several years ago in an address before 
the Oregon Bankers’ Association. 

Some of his ideas are as follows: 

“Why and what should banks advertise 
jointlv? 

“Why? For the sake of efficiency, econ- 
omy and results. 

“What? The fundamentals of banking — 
the advantages of being a bank depositor. 
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checking or saving; the essentials of credit; 
the pitfalls of investment; the business cus- 
toms which find their expression in the vari- 
ous functions of the banks. 

“Thus far all banks are on common 
ground in their publicity. The degree of 
efficiency with which individual banks meet 
the needs of their clients can never be han- 
dled in a community way. 

“Stating it broadly, community advertis- 
ing should begin and end with the educa- 
tional side of banking. This done effective- 
ly, the individual advertising of banks can 
be devoted to the exploitation of special in- 
dividual facilities and factors of safety. 

“Individual bank publicity wil be infinite- 
ly more productive of results when the fun- 
damentals of banking are made clear 
through community effort. 

“Banks jointly can present the rudi- 
ments of bank service in a more lucid, logi- 
cal, continuous story than can a number 
of banks each telling the story in its own 
way and with varying degrees of skill. 

“When the community plan is adopted 
each bank can use less space to tell its own 
individual story. With the desire for ser- 
vice created elsewhere, it can get right down 
to brass tacks and make plain its special 
qualifications to render that service. 

“A campaign of inspiration on the sub- 
ject of Thrift, backed by all the banks 
in the community receiving savings ac- 
counts, would be vastly more effective than 
the scattered efforts of the same institu- 
tions. 

“Take the amount expended annually by 
all the banks in a community which 
supports two *or more, use it on a well- 
planned campaign, each bank maintaining 
its own publicity on a smaller scale, and 
the results to each one of them would be 
far greater than under the present system. 
The concentrated effort would perform the 
necessary educational function and the in- 
dividual efforts would guide the convert in 
his choice of a bank.” 

The idea is for the banks of a city 
to get together and pool their adver- 
tising appropriation to buy large space 
in local newspapers, for instance, to run 
a campaign of thrift education or other 
matter of benefit to all the banks whose 
names appear at the bottom of the ad- 
vertisement. I have samples here of 
how this is done by Des Moines and 
Minneapolis banks. The same plan is 
being used more and more by banks in 
different sections of the country, and 
it is an idea which has great possibili- 
ties in it, as the need for concerted ac- 
tion along this line by the banks be- 
comes increasingly apparent. 



THE A. B. A. CAMPAIGN 

Tf OR several years now the Savings 
Bank Section of the American 
Bankers Association has been conduct- 
ing a systematic campaign of popular 
thrift education which has wide ramifi- 
cations. 

Firstly, the section is doing all it can 
to encourage the establishment and 
maintenance of school savings banks. 

Then it prepares and sends out every 
month to a list of about a thousand 
newspapers and bankers a set of week- 
ly “Talks on Thrift” for use as free 
editorial matter in the newspapers and 
as advertising material by the bankers. 
These are being used extensively. 

A two-reel motion picture play, en- 
titled “The Reward of Thrift,” issued 
partly under the auspices of the Savings 
Bank Section, has been shown in almost 
3,000 theaters and about 2,000,000 peo- 
ple have seen the play, which portrays 
the fortunes of a thrifty workman and 
his little family, showing how thrift in 
time of prosperity tides over a time of 
adversity. 

The section is also co-operating with 
Y. M. C. A. organizations by providing 
them with a thrift exhibit and furnish- 
ing them with a personal cash account 
folder for free distribution to members. 
A recent issue of the official Y. M. C. A. 
organ, “Association Men,” was called 
the “Thrift Number” and was entirely 
devoted to that subject, containing ar- 
ticles by James J. Hill, Henry Ford 
and other men of prominence. 

The latest activity along this line is a 
nation-wide campaign for the encour- 
agement of thrift to be conducted 
through the various chapters of the 
American Institute of Banking, the or- 
ganization of bank clerks, which in their 
several communities will conduct 
courses of popular lectures on banking 
and thrift. 

I realize that probably the majority 
of those listening to me are connected 
with businesses which, at first thought, 
one would say are more likely to want 
people to spend money rather than to 
save it. They are paying out good 
money in advertising to induce people: 
to spend. 
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In the Twin Cities the laundrymen 
had an indignation meeting the other 
day and declared that people were get- 
ting so thrifty that they were wearing 
collars two days instead of one and 
making their wives do the ironing. So 
that one laundry advertised: “Don’t kill 
your wife. Let the Blank Laundry do 
the work.” 



THRIFT HELPS BUSINESS 

T ET us look into this matter a little. 

Thrift means wise buying as much 
as it does earning and saving. Thrift 
is not meanness but management. A 
thrifty person is likely to be more tem- 
perate and industrious than the thrift- 
less and shiftless one. Usually his 
earnings, and consequently his buying 
power, are greater. Besides that, event- 
ually the interest on his savings and the 
income from his investments will give 
him additional money to spend. He 
can then well afford to spend and he 
will pay cash. 

Suppose you are a merchant dealing 
in necessities, or even in luxuries, and 
had your choice of locating in one of 
two communities. In the first, the peo- 
ple are all shiftless, intemperate, care- 
less, living from hand to mouth and 
always seeking credit at the store. In 
the other, the citizens are industrious, 
thrifty, temperate, bank depositors, 
home-owners rather than renters, tak- 
ing pride in their surroundings, paying 
cash and anxious to make the best use 
of their incomes, and day by day in- 
creasing their possessions, and conse- 
quently their buying power. 

In which place would you prefer to 
do business? 

It is said that the spendthrift puts 
money into circulation. But compare 
$10,000 spent for a millionaire’s whim 
or folly of some kind and the same 
amount used to drain a swamp and con- 
vert it into productive farms. In the 
former case the money is spent and 
some persons get temporary benefit 
from it. In the other case just as many 
people get the temporary benefit from 



the expenditure, but in addition a bar- 
ren tract has been made productive and 
will go on year after year giving em- 
ployment, yielding its returns and 
becoming of constantly greater benefit 
to mankind. 

And there is another angle to this. 
That is, every effort to encourage thrift 
is a blow at hoarding, and the hoarder 
is worse than the spendthrift, because 
the latter’s money does get into the 
hanks eventually and through them into 
general circulation, whereas the mil- 
lions stowed away in old socks and 
bureau drawers is entirely non-produc- 
tive. 

The word education, etymologically, 
means a drawing out. Real thrift edu- 
cation will tend to draw out thousands 
of good American dollars from their 
hiding places and give them a chance to 
do their duty in promoting the general 
prosperity. 



THRIFT IN THE SCHOOLS 

OU Clevelanders make a good deal 
of the fact that yours is the 
“Sixth City.’’ That refers only to size. 
I know that in some other respects 
Cleveland is the first city. 

For instance, I know that Cleveland 
is the first big city to secure a 3-cent 
fare on local traction lines. 

I know that Cleveland is the first city 
to have a City Immigrant Bureau and 
that your work in teaching aliens is fa- 
vorably known among social workers 
everywhere. 

I know that your public library sys- 
tem in practical efficiency stands first 
or near it among all the public libra- 
ries of the United States. 

There is an opportunity for you to 
make Cleveland the first city to take up 
the matter of systematic thrift educa- 
tion in its public schools. 

I understand that a number of years 
ago a school savings plan was attempted 
in Cleveland but that it failed, largely 
because of objections made by teach- 
ers who claimed that this work inter- 
fered with their other duties. 
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I will admit that the public school 
curriculum is pretty full now and that 
the teacher’s task is not an easy one. 

But I believe that we should heed 
Abraham Lincoln’s advice and “Teach 
economy. That is one of the first and 
highest virtues. It begins with saving 
money.” 

I believe in the school savings bank, 
and I believe that where it does not 
exist and supplementing it where it is 
in operation, there should be a well- 
worked out course of study in the value 
and use of money. To make it easier 
for the teacher, there should be a text- 
book taking up such subjects as these: 

Economical household buying; 

The earning power of money; 

The essentials of safe investment; 

The safety and service of banks ; 

How railroads and other great en- 
terprises are built with the savings of 
the people; 

Stories of men and women who have 
succeeded through thrift; 

Quotations from the lips of success- 
ful men and women who have gone on 
record as to the importance of saving. 

I believe that such instruction as this 
for girls as well as for boys would re- 
sult in great good. It would not only 
prevent much loss arid bitter disappoint- 
ment in later life, but it would result in 
positive and tangible benefit to the city 
and state, increasing the nation’s wealth 
and adding enormously to the sum total 
of happiness and prosperity. 

Perhaps you say that such instruc- 
tion as this is work for the parent. So 
it is, but unfortunately many parents 
themselves are not thrifty. Some are 
not intelligent. Others are careless and 
incompetent. No; in this, as in many 
other matters, the teacher must act in 
loco parentis. 

In writing me on this subject, my 
friend Frank C. Mortimer, cashier of 
The First National Bank of Berkeley, 
California, said: 

“One of the most glaring defects of our 
present educational system considered as a 
means of preparation for life’s work is the 
lack of any general and systematic training 
in the practice of thrift. For a people as 
practical as we are the omission of any 



such provision is significant. It points to 
the fact that our boundless natural re- 
sources and the countless opportunities for 
making money have lulled us into a false 
security. The future seemed so assured it 
appeared hardly worth while to stint our- 
selves in the present. 

“But this is the gambler’s attitude to- 
wards life, and education, drawing upon the 
wisdom of experience, should furnish the 
corrective. Experience teaches that success 
in life depends not so much upon the abil- 
ity to make money as on the ability to save 
it. 

“But in educating our children we seem to 
go upon the assumption that the very re- 
verse of this is true. Or do we go upon the 
assumption that children who have spent the 
most impressionable part of their lives in 
careless disregard of thrift will suddenly, 
and, as it were, overnight, become frugal 
and provident? If so we are making a grave 
mistake. Thrift does not come at our beck 
and call, nor can it be slipped on or off like 
an old coat. It is established by practice 
rather than by theory, by example rather 
than precept. 

“Great as is the value of thrift from the 
point of view of economics, yet its value is 
not limited wholly to that field. The train- 
ing afforded by its practice calls for the 
exercise of qualities that are predominantly 
moral in their character. Thrift means self- 
control. It means self-mastery. It means 
that we must learn to forego immediate 
pleasure for the sake of some more distant 
good. 

“In order to bring about desirable results 
in this field of instruction, it is necessary 
to provide a carefully modeled system of 
education along these lines. Educators 
should make this a branch of their work. It 
should be attached to the schools as a part 
of the regular curriculum. We should make 
thrift fashionable once more. Restore this 
normal attribute of respectable independ- 
ence to its rightful place in the esteem of 
our world of society as well as business.” 



A BIG NATIONAL SUBJECT 



HP HAT public men are beginning to 
take this matter seriously is evident 
when the Governor of Michigan goes so 
far as to set aside the first Sunday in 
September as a day upon which the gos- 
pel of thrift is to be preached from the 
pulpit to the people of that state. In 
his proclamation. Governor Ferris said: 

“The lack of thrift among American youth 
is an alarming symptom. Thrift does not 
mean stinginess, nor does it mean undue 
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regard for the dollar. With it other de- 
sirable habits are invariably associated. 
Thrift is really a practical form of patriot- 
ism. This nation, in order to maintain its 
high position in civilization, needs to train 
American youth to habits of thrift. 

George E. Roberts, former Director 
of the United States Mint, says: 

“The waste of humanity in war is not 
more deplorable than the waste of humanity 
in peace. We need to understand that every 
dollar of capital saved and accumulated, 
no matter who owns it, is useful to the 
entire commmunity. The whole world needs 
to join in a campaign to promote efficiency 
and thrift. A great effort is being made, 
under the pressure of necessity, to teach 



this lesson of frugality abroad, but nowhere 
is it more needed than in the United 
States.” 

In the days of Poor Richard, America 
was rich only in possibilities. Practi- 
cally everyone was struggling for exist- 
ence, and thrift was a necessity to pre- 
pare the people for their oportunities. 

To-day we are struggling against the 
dangers of extravagance, and the teach- 
ing and practice of genuine thrift are 
more necessary than ever if we are go- 
ing to be prepared for the new situa- 
tion which is opening up before us in- 
dividually and as a nation. 



iiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiiniiiiiiiiiiiiiiiini 

The Railroads and the People 



T HIS was the subject of an ad- 
dress made by President 
Sproule of the Southern Pacific 
Company at the recent bankers* con- 
vention at Seattle. He made out a 
strong case for mutuality of interests 
between the railroads and the people. 
Here are a few of his points: 

“There are in the United States over 
a quarter of a million miles of steam 
railroad, which have about six hundred 
thousand shareholders and about a mil- 
lion and three-quarters of employees. 
This figures roughly one shareholder to 
three employees. So little is thought 
about the shareholder that I would 
wish to say more about him, and I take 
this opportunity to tell you that if you 
will average the railroad shareholders 
according to the railroad mileage they 
would stand within seven hundred 
yards of each other along every mile of 
steam railroad in the nation. This 
means that throughout the United 
States each shareholder would be in 
plain sight of two other shareholders 
along the right of way, under conditions 
of normal vision. Yet because of the 
free-and-easy way in which the public 
has attached to railroad properties the 
names of well-known men, the people 
generally have a vague belief that the 



railroads are owned by a very few 
wealthy people. 

“The savings banks have for their de- 
positors about eleven millions of the 
people. These depositors rely upon the 
ability of the savings bank to earn with 
safety and certainty enough money on 
their deposits to pay to the depositors a 
satisfactory rate of interest, with such 
a banking profit added as will maintain 
the integrity and solvency of the bank 
without question. These savings banks 
carry between eight hundred and nine 
hundred millions of dollars in railroad 
bonds and stocks. Upon the earnings 
derived from them these savings banks 
properly, and in accordance with the 
laws of their respective states, are de- 
pendent for an important part of their 
income, and their income is for the ben- 
efit of their depositors. To state it an- 
other way, if these railroad securities 
owned by the savings banks were to be 
averaged among the depositors, each de- 
positor would have an interest in the 
railroads of between seventy-five and 
eighty dollars. 

“Among the large holders of railroad 
securities the life insurance companies 
are of vast importance to the people. 
Nearly every man of family carries in- 
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surance of some sort. It is the duty of 
the insurance companies to find profita- 
ble investment for the millions confided 
to them by their policy-holders, and 
what form of investment should be more 
secure and more profitable than that 
which appertains to the greatest indus- 
try in this country or in any other, the 
American railroads? In the United 
States there are over thirty- four mil- 
lion life insurance policies. Every 
holder values dearly his insurance, 
whether for himself or those dear to him 
who may later be dependent upon the 
proceeds of that insurance, and so every 
policy-holder is interested in the rail- 
roads and the stability of their securi- 
ties. 

“It is time for the railroads and the 
people to take counsel together, for the 
uncertainty which touched the railroads 
first has reached to all the people. This 



nation needs prosperity more than it 
needs anything else. No business pros- 
pers by repression. The effects and in- 
fluences of government should be stim- 
ulating or they are a failure. The 
American people prosper together. 
When we prosper we are all prosper- 
ous. The pursuit of life, liberty and 
happiness has prosperity for its re- 
ward, the railroads and the people in 
conjunction and alike. 

“The common sense of the people can 
be relied on to bring about the condi- 
tions that make prosperity. They are 
merely looking for light. When they 
find it we shall have enlightened pros- 
perity, all the brighter for the dark un- 
certainties through which we have been 
passing. There is no room for pessi- 
mism; the country is all right and the 
people are all right. We are in their 
hands/’ 



Growth of an Idea 



VS OW an idea has grown was thus 
told by M. W. Harrison in his re- 
cent report as secretary of the Savings 
Bank Section of the American Bankers 
Association : 

“The story goes that one Patrick Col- 
quhoun, a local magistrate in London, in 
April, 1816, sent a letter with a pam- 
phlet to a man in New York city by the 
name of Thomas Eddy, Jr., which de- 
scribed the plan of a savings bank which 
he was instrumental in forming over in 
London. The Hon. James Savage, of 
Boston, received one at about the same 
time. Plans were drawn up and subse- 
quently perfected for a savings institu- 
tion in Boston, and on December 13, 
1816, the Provident Institution for Sav- 
ings was chartered. A few weeks pre- 
vious to this time a savings bank was 
organized in Philadelphia. On Novem- 
ber 29, 1816, a meeting was held in the 
City Hotel in New York and the Bank 
for Savings was organized. However, 
the savings bank did not commence busi- 
ness until its incorporation in 1819. 

“These great institutions, of which 



there are 634 of the kind called Mutual 
Savings Banks, are run only for the 
benefit of the depositors ; and those with 
capital stock, called Stock Savings 
Banks, numbering 1,466, have assumed 
huge proportions since their establish- 
ment, until today the aggregate deposits 
amount to $4,667,525,744.98, with 10,- 
502,438 depositors. Including the sav- 
ings deposits in National and State 
banks, loan and trust companies, school 
savings banks, postal savings banks and 
building and loan associations, we would 
have the enormous total of $8,554,757,- 
839.36 in savings in the United States, 
with 24,189,489 depositors. Conserva- 
tive estimates give us $20,000,000,000 
as the combined savings in the banks of 
the world. This is all the result of an 
idea which came to the Rev. Henry 
Duncan in Ruthwell, Scotland, in 1810, 
who had the ability to put his ideas into 
practice. It is a good illustration of the 
cumulative value of an idea. If you 
want success in life — save vour money 
and follow the idea of the savings 
bank.” 
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F OR the second 
time since its or- 
ganization, twen- 
ty-five years ago, the 
Liberty National Bank 
of New York has found 
it expedient to remove 
to larger premises. The 
latest removal, which 
has only recently 
taken place, was into 
one of the Broad way cor- 
ners of the new Equit- 
able Building, which 
has the distinction of 
being the largest bus- 
iness structure in the 
world. The rooms se- 
cured for the Liberty 
National Bank are am- 
ple in size, well light- 
ed, and perfectly ar- 
ranged for banking pur- 
poses. Both customers 
and the working staff 
of the bank have been 
thoughtfully provided 
for and the require- 
ments of safety and 
grandfather's convenience fullv met 

CLOCK PRESENTED t a j] points . More- 

mr. henry p. over, the banking 
davison, a form- rooms and offices pre- 
er president sen t a most cheerful 
and homelike appear- 
ance, the decorations and furnishings be- 
ing quietly attractive. The main banking 
room is finished in marble with Ger- 
man silver grilles, and the officers quar- 
ters and the public space are commo- 
dious and inviting. The additional 
room and more complete equipment 
which the bank’s increased business 
demanded have been gained in the new 
quarters, and provision made for future 
growth as well. In point of location — 
the heart of the city’s great financial 
district — the new banking rooms are 
ideally situated. 



A unique feature in the lobby is a 
central chandelier in the form of a globe 
of the world. Owing to the fact that 
the detail of this figure may undergo 
actual changes from time to time, it 
was decided to select the globe as it 
would appear according to the maps 
prevalent in the Sixteenth Century, and 
the reproduction has been faithfully 
made as of that period. 

HISTORICAL SKETCH 

r HE organization of the Liberty 
National Bank dates back nearly a 
quarter of a century ago, to October 5, 
1891. Henry C. Tinker, a man of wide 
experience, was the first president, and 
these were the directors: Henry C. 
Tinker, Henry Graves, George F. 
Baker, J. Rogers Maxwell, E. F. C. 
Young, William Runkle, Dumont 
Clarke, John H. Starin, H. C. Fahne- 
stock, J. A. Garland and Hon. Garret 
A. Hobart. 

Business was begun in the Central 
Railroad of New Jersey building at the 
foot of Liberty street, the new insti- 
tution having a capital of $500,000. 
It grew moderately for a time, but In 
1894 a change occurred which had a 
marked influence on the bank’s future. 
This was the election of Henry P. 
Davison (now of the firm of J. P. 
Morgan & Co.) as assistant cashier. 
At the time of his election Mr. Davi- 
son was paying teller in the Astor Place 
Bank. He was, soon after becom- 
ing assistant cashier of the Liberty Na- 
tional Bank, made cashier, and active 
in the bank’s management. His sub- 
sequent prominence in the financial 
world dates its beginning from this 
time. He was promoted to the vice- 
presidency of the bank, and later to the 
presidency, the bank having prospered 
under his direction so that at the time 
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PORTION OF OFFICERS QUARTERS WITH GLIMPSE OF PRESIDENTS OFFICE 
LIBERTY NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK 



he was elected president deposits were 
$5,500,000. Indeed, the increase of 
business was sufficient to warrant re- 
moval to Broadway, and an appropriate 
home for the bank was erected at No. 
159, which was occupied from 1903 un- 
til the recent change into the Equitable 
Building. 

When the Liberty National Bank 
moved into this home, it was the only 
bank in the Wall street district of New 
York city having a building devoted 
exclusively to its use. 

Shortly after the bank moved to 
Broadway, Mr. Davison resigned the 
presidency to become vice-president of 
the First National Bank, and was suc- 
ceeded as president by Edmund C. Con- 
verse, under whose guidance the suc- 
cess of the bank continued. 

The Bankers Trust Company, now 
in its own beautiful building on Wall 
street, was organized and took over the 



unexpired lease which the Liberty Na- 
tional Bank held on the quarters in the 
building at the foot of Liberty street. 



MANAGEMENT AND GROWTH 

TJ NDER the presidency of Henry C. 

Tinker, Henry P. Davison, Ed- 
mund C. Converse, Frederick B. 
Schenck, Seward Prosser and Thomas 
Cochran, the Liberty National Bank 
has steadily developed to its present 
rank among the very large and strong 
banks of New York, its capital now be- 
ing $1,000,000, surplus and profits, $3,- 
000,000 and deposits exceeding $60,- 
000,000 — a development that has been 
reached without consolidation of any 
kind. Of course, the bank has been 
most wisely officered, and has an excep- 
tionally notable board of directors. 
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CONFERENCE ROOM 
L1RERTY NATIONAL BANK, NEW YORK 



The officers are: Thomas Cochran, pres- 
ident; Daniel G. Reid, vice-president; 
Harvey D. Gibson, vice-president; 
Charles W. Riecks, vice-president and 
cashier; Alexander M. Hall, 2d, 
vice-president; Frederick P. McGlynn, 
Theodore C. Hovey and Louis W. 
Knowles, assistant cashiers. 

Thomas Cochran, the president, was 
born at St. Paul, Minn., in 1871, was 
graduated from Phillips Andover Acad- 
emy in 1890, and from Yale in 1894. 
He has taught school and had experi- 
ence in railroad business. His election 
as president and director of the Lib- 
erty National Bank occurred October 7, 
1914, prior to which date he was vice- 
president and director of the Astor 
Trust Company. How intimately Mr. 
Cochran is associated with financial 
and social organizations may be seen 
from this partial list of his affiliations: 
president and director. Liberty Na- 



tional Bank; director, United Dry 
Goods Co.; Associated Merchants Co., 
Lord & Taylor, American Piano Co., 
International Motor Co., Morris Plan 
Co., Governor Bankers Club of Amer- 
ica; secretary and treasurer Group 8 
New York State Bankers Association; 
member Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York, University Club, 
Union League Club, Yale Club, Engle- 
wood Club, Bankers Club of America, 
and Knickerbocker Country Club. 

Daniel G. Reid, vice-president, is a 
native of Indiana, and began his busi- 
ness career in the Second National Bank 
of Richmond in that state, later be- 
coming a director and vice-president. 
In 1892 he became interested in the 
manufacture of tin plate, and in 1898 
was made president of the American 
Tin Plate Co., removing to Chicago. In 
1900 he came to New York and assisted 
in organizing the United States Steel 
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Corporation, of which he was elected 
a director. Subsequently he became 
largely interested in railway manage- 
ment. 

Harvey D. Gibson, vice-president, 
graduated from Bowdoin College in 
1902 and became connected with the 
American Express Co., Boston office. 
Later he was appointed financial agent 
of the company in Montreal, and the 
assistant managerat Boston, in charge 
of the financial department for New 
England. He came to New York to 
be assistant manager in charge 
of financial business in the 
Eastern Department. 

On March 1, 1912, 

he entered the ser- 
vice of the Liberty 
National Bank as 
assistant to the pres- 
ident, later becom- 
ing vice-president. 

Alexander M. 

Hall, 2d. vice- 
president, was for 
many years with the 
bond house of Rhoades 
& Co., New York, and work- 
ed up until he became a mem- 
ber of the firm. Hr was elected 
vice-president, of the Liberty Na- 
tional Bank on July 1st, 1915. He 
is a recognized expert in bonds and 
other securities and specializes in the 
bank's activities in that direction. 

Charles W. Riecks, vice-president 
and cashier, prior to the organization 
of the Liberty National Bank, was a 
clerk in the First National Bank of 
New York. He went to the Liberty 
National Bank as a teller when the 
bank started, and is now the only officer 
who has been with the bank since its 
inception. Mr. Riecks has been assist- 
ant cashier, cashier, and is now vice- 
president and cashier. 

The other officers have won their way 
to the positions they now hold as a re- 



sult of -efficiency in the various depart- 
ments of the bank. 

In its board of directors, the Liberty 
National Bank numbers several of the 
representative banking and financial 
men of the country, as will be seen by 
the following names of the directors 
with their respective connections: Union 
N. Bethell, president New York Tele- 
graph and Telephone Co. ; Newcomb 
Carlton, president Western Union 
Telegraph Co. ; Thomas Cochran, 
president : Edmund C. Converse, New 
York; Otis H. Cutler, presi- 
dent American Brake 
Shoe and Foundry Co. ; 
Henry P. Davison, J. 
P. Morgan & Co. ; Zoheth 
S. Freeman, New 
York ; Samuel L. 
Fuller, Kissel, Kin- 
nicut, & Co. ; Harvey 
1). Gibson, vice-presi- 
dent ; Thomas A. Gill- 
espie, president the 
T. A. Gillespie Co. ; 
Francis L. Hine, presi- 
dent First National Bank, 
New York; Edward E. 

Loomis, vice-president D. L. & 
W. R. R.; Arthur F. Luke, 
Luke, Banks, & Weeks; H. W. 
Maxwell, vice-president Atlas Port. 
Cement Co. ; Ambrose Monell, presi- 
dent International Nickel Company; 
Edward S. Moore, vice-president Amer- 
ican Brake Shoe and Foundry Co.; 
Daniel E. Pomeroy, vice-president 
Bankers Trust Company; Seward Pros- 
ser, president Bankers Trust Company; 
Daniel G. Reid, member executive com- 
mittee Lehigh Valley Railroad ; Charles 
W. Riecks, vice-president and cashier; 
Charles H. Sabin, president Guaranty 
Trust Co.; Charles H. Stout, New 
York; Charles H. Warren, treasurer 
Mutual Life Insurance Co.; Albert H. 
Wiggin, president Chase National Bank. 
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The Confession of a Bank President 



1 AM the president of a bank in one 
of our larger inland cities. I sup- 
pose I would come under the head 
of “self-made men.” 

I remember reading once of some 
popular lady novelist who mentioned in 
an interview that she had been of “poor, 
but Irish parents.” Mine were not par- 
ticularly poor, but they were especially 
Irish. They permitted me to finish my 
common-school education before putting 
me to work. I have been working ever 
since. 

I got my first job in the bank of 
which I am now president. 




I was placed in full charge of the 
Dept, cf Sweeping aud Cleaning 



In the beginning I was placed in full 
charge of the department of sweeping 
and bank cleaning. I ran errands for 
recreation and exercise. 

Nowadays I don’t work as many 
hours a day, but I am more tired when 
I get home at night. Sometimes my rest 
is broken. Lately I have had nights 
when I did not sleep at all. Still, I 
suspect that the office boy envies me. 

People in our neighborhood say that 
I understand the banking business bet- 
ter than any man in this part of the 
state. I should. I have practically 
spent my life in this bank. 

I understand the routine of each de- 
partment. I could take the place of any 



of my clerks tomorrow if I had to. To 
do them justice, there are a number of 
them who would tell you in confidence 
that such an exchange could not fail to 
benefit the bank. 

My directors live right here in town 
where depositors can keep one eye on 
them all the time. 

If ever we are tempted to branch out 
a little way in the manner of living, 
we prepare our explanation first and 
rehearse it at the breakfast table every 
morning for a month to see if there is 
anything that could excite suspicion in 
the most credulous mind. 

One of the directors was fired not long 
ago with a desire to possess an automo- 
bile. As a matter of fact he could easily 
afford it. But prudence and an eye sin- 
gle to the welfare of the bank suggested 
that he await the long-expected demise 
of a maiden aunt in a neighboring city 
conveniently remote. 

When the event finally occurred, he 
had all our papers copy her obituary 
and confided to a select and well-chosen 
few the glad news of a legacy. Thus 
he was enabled to purchase the machine 



I suspect that the office boy envies me 

without exciting suspicion and imperil- 
ing our credit. 

I have reason to know that he inher- 
ited exactly forty dollars. Thus it is 
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that a virtue is often indebted to the 
subterfuges of guilt. 

Nearly all our directors are mer- 
chants or manufacturers. They have 
no outside business besides running this 
bank. They understand its policy. 

When they get too busy to direct, they 
resign. 




When they get too bUBy to direct they resign 



They know that our depositors won’t 
stand for high-sounding, wire-pulling 
representatives of ‘‘special interests,” or 
pin-headed sons of rich fathers. 




Pin headed soub of rich fathers 



Two years ago — it seems like two cen- 
turies ! — we decided to build a new 
bank. Our surplus warranted it. Our 
business demanded it. Our stockholders 
clamored for it. I only got nervous 
prostration over it. 

Hence this ‘‘Confession.” 

Our old bank building was an affront 
to the eye — a glorified expression of the 
sort of conservatism which is next door 
to hopelessness. It was a fine example 




Our old hank building was an affront to the eya 



of the horsehair-furniture, Mansard- 
roof, black-walnut-finish, cupola and 
worsted-motto period of art. 

The interior was designed with an 
eve to honest discomfort on the theory 
that comfort insidiously leads to luxury. 
Everybody knows what luxury leads to. 
Everything on the inside was made of 
black walnut except the safe and the 




The clerks sat in their light 



window panes. The windows were small 
and far apart. The clerks sat in their 
own light. Later on they wore spec- 
tacles. 

The plumbing was boxed in with the 
accumulated dust of fifty years. On 
very cold days the furnace went out. 
On warmer days you couldn’t have told 
it from the gas works. Our overcrowd- 
ed, badly arranged, ponderous vault was 
possibly fireproof, but it was half a 
century behind the up-to-date burglar. 

So we decided to build. 

On the theory that he who runs may 
build, my directors insisted that I serve 
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on the building committee. The other 
members were two of the oldest and 
most conservative members of the board. 

One of them was the owner of the 
largest mill. 




Two of the oldest and moat 
conservative members 



The number of thousand of square 
feet of floor space that that mill contains 
you wouldn’t believe, so why should I 
try to remember it! Anybody can see 
it for himself by going to the Water- 
front Park. It stands right where you 
used to stand to get the best view of 
the river. 




The other member was 
a scrappy lawyer 



The other member of the committee 
was a scrappy lawyer who had the repu- 
tation of possessing what is described as 
good taste. Also, he had been in every 
state of the Union ?nd had spent a mem- 
orable summer in foreign parts. 

Furthermore, his wife had gone in 
for architecture before she had gone In 
for matrimony. She herself had drawn 
the plans for their first home. They 
are still living in it. There is nothing 
else they could do with it. 



The first meeting of the building 
committee was a memorable occasion. 
To me it was a revelation. 

My co-members disclosed beneath 
the crust of sobriety and sanity which 
they wore on the surface a volcanic 
quality of vituperation and invective 
which was as amazing as it was unex- 
pected. “Low-browed utilitarian,” 
which term the lawyer applied to the 
mill-owner, was the only printable 
epithet that I can now recall. 

The mill-owner insisted that there 
must be no frills about the new bank. 
Something plain and practical would 
alone appeal to the solid business sense 
of our community. He alluded almost 
with tears to the fact that the floors of 
his mill were guaranteed to stand a dead 
weight of five hundred pounds to the 
square foot. Decidedly the new bank 
should be handed over to the industri- 
ous young man who had done so well 
for him. Besides, he lived in town. 
Also, he was a depositor. The mill- 
owner regarded the whole matter as set- 
tled. 

The lawyer took the opposite view. 
He stood for art. 




He was for art 



Here was the opportunity to rebuke 
that odious commercial spirit which, 
like the boa-constrictor, was strangling 
every art impulse we had once pos- 
sessed. It was our duty not merely to 
build a bank. We must erect a monu- 
ment. 

Let generations yet unborn point 
with pride to the edifice we would erect. 
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Who could say but that history might 
record that the first real impulse to- 
ward a national feeling for art had 
started at this very moment? 

He said a great deal more. He said 
too much. 

For myself I modestly urged that 
some thought be given to interior ar- 
rangement. I wanted a banking-room 
of sufficient size to enable us properly 
to handle our growing business. I 
wanted a system of lighting that would 
preserve the eyesight and restore the 
good temper. I wanted a system of 
heating calculated to strike somewhere 
between suffocation and chilblains. I 
wanted a modern bank vault, properly 
arranged and sufficiently large. 

For any attention I received from 
the other members of the committee I 
might have been addressing the black 
walnut chairs of the directors’ room. 




I wight have been addressing the 
black walnut chairs 



For the next month I felt as if I was 
giving my business absent treatment. I 
certainly had scant time personally to 
attend to it. 

My mail consisted chiefly of letters 
from architects and in behalf of archi- 
tects. I never before realized how 
many old friends I had completely for- 
gotten. I filed all these letters to await 
the next meeting of the building com- 
mittee. 

Not only did I discover that every 
man on the board of directors had a 
relative or the son of a dear old friend 
who was an architect, but that the de- 
positors unconnected with architects 
were in every sense of small account. 



People who could not afford the time 
to call on me personally sent their rep- 
resentatives. 

In despair I abandoned my private 
office and cunningly left the door open 
so that it could be seen that the room 
was empty, then did my work on a 
kitchen table behind the vault. I went 
to and from my house by devious alley- 
ways. I had one satisfaction. I 
learned that the mill-owner was com- 
pletely surrounded by clerks and extra 
office boys hired for the emergency. 

As for the lawyer, at the end of the 
second week he disappeared altogether. 




The autoiuobiliug director took us 
on a sightseeing tour 



And then the committee had another 
meeting. This time, at my suggestion, 
the automobiling director took us on a 
sightseeing tour of the town. 

We gazed in scornful wonder at the 
varied types of architectural monstrosi- 
ties erected by our “hated rivals.” We 
agreed to have an open competition. To 
agree on anything was a blessed relief. 




For the next two months the plans 
poured in without let or hindrance. I 
ate plans, I drank plans, I sat on 
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plans by day — they covered the walls, 
the desks, the chairs and the floor of 
my office — I dressed plans by night. 

They represented every known type 
of building, every school of architec- 
ture, and a number of absolute discover- 
ies on hitherto unheard-of lines. The 
beaux arts and the bizarre were alike 
represented. 

The detail that we were planning to 
build a bank was for the most part 
completely ignored. 

We had every conceivable plan sub- 
mitted, from a Greek temple to a rein- 
forced concrete roundhouse. For two 
weeks the committee wrangled. Then 
I had an inspiration. 

We summoned the other directors in 
consultation. It was then that I real- 
ized pandemonium. Two of the direc- 
tors resigned before the meeting was 
over. I am sorry to say that I was 
responsible for one resignation. I can 
only plead that I was a nervous wreck, 
or I wouldn’t have made so feeble a 
joke. We were considering one design 
which the lawyer insisted was a fac- 
simile of the ark constructed by the late 
Noah. 

“There is one difference,” said I. 
“Noah’s ark was pitched within and 
without. We need only pitch this out.” 




Unfortunately, this was the design of 
the favorite nephew of the wife of one 
of our oldest directors. He immediate- 
ly resigned, but remained at the meet- 
ing. 

I have no recollection as to how the 
final choice was made. Of course, no 



one had ever heard of the successful 
competitor. He came by the first train 
after receiving his notification. His de- 
sign had been selected largely because 
it satisfied both the mill-owner and the 
lawyer as to externals. It had been 
pointed out that any little point as to 
the interior arrangement he would nat- 
urally be glad enough to change as I 
might suggest. 

He was a pleasant-mannered individ- 
ual with an enormous amount of knowl- 
edge as to periods, styles of architec- 
ture, and art terms, who was most 
clever in explaining away any seeming 
difficulties, and who made building 
seem, while he was talking, like a pas- 
time. 

The first point I brought to his at- 
tention was that we preferred to have 
both a vault and a safe. The alterna- 
tive of having the cashier and the 
clerks carry the bank’s money home 
each night I declined to consider. There 
was nothing in their contracts, I point- 
ed out, asking them to do it. The ar- 
chitect smiled a superior smile. 

“If you had examined my plan more 
closely you would see that I have made 
provision for vaults in the cellar,” he 
answered. 

“Those in the basement are the safe- 
deposit vaults,” said I. “I am speak- 
ing of the ones in which the bank’s 
money and securities and books are to 
be kept.” 

“As I am not in the banking busi- 
ness myself I am not supposed to know 
that you wanted two sets,” replied the 
architect. “Still, I can alter the plan 
at a very small cost by removing those 
six windows.” 

“I can see only two objections to 
that; we can’t possibly do without the 
windows, and I fail to see why we 
should use up a portion of our appro- 
priation, which has been very closely 
figured, to pay for your error.” 

I pass on to the point where I was 
asked to go over the specifications which 
were to be submitted to the contractors 
for bids. Why I was asked to look 
over them I am sure I do not know. 

Why should a hard-working bank 
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president with only a common-school 
education be expected to decipher a 
cuneiform inscription or write an essay 
on baseball in the vernacular? Have 
you ever read a specification? What 
did you take it to mean? 




To decipher a cuneiform inscription 



I recall in especial one phrase which 
occurred with maddening frequency. 
It was something about all the stone 
being carefully “furred and nosed” 
from the point. I ask you! 

Well, I read them all through sev- 
eral times. Then I passed them along 
to the other members of the committee. 
The mill-owner said, as far as he could 
make out, they were an exact copy of 
the ones he had read when he was build- 
ing his mill. According to him they 
were up to the standard of specifica- 
tions. He thought it was like a lease. 
They were all drawn up in classic 
form. 

The lawyer privately advised me to 
decline to give any opinion on the 
ground of not being willing to incrim- 
inate or degrade myself. Moreover, he 
promised to stand by me and fight it 
out on that line if it took all winter. 
We shook hands on it. He remarked 
that the phraseology originated at the 
Tower of Babel. 

I have never realized how many peo- 
ple it takes to erect a building. As 
nearly as I can recall they came in 
something like this order: 

First came the excavation ; then there 
were the masonry and foundation con- 
tracts, the steel contract, the fireproof- 
ing; then the roofer — which seemed al- 



most premature ; plumbing, electric 
lighting and heating followed ; and 
finally in order came the plasterer, the 
carpenter, the marble and tile man, and 
the ornamental iron worker — ornamen- 
tal referred to his work, not to his ap- 
pearance — bronze work, cabinet work, 
furniture, floor coverings, decorations, 
lighting fixtures, signs, screens, etc., 
etc. 

We had set aside one hundred thou- 
sand dollars to cover all expenses. 
When all the estimates arrived we found 
that our bank would cost us just sixty- 
one thousand more. Of course, that 
was out of the question. But before the 
meeting called to consider this question 
I found myself as chairman of the 
building committee asked to pass on 
trifles such as: 

“Did we want comb-grained Georgia 
pine?” 

“Would we prefer bone-dried or kiln- 
dried stock?” This was in reference 
to the floor of the directors’ room. 
Again, I ask you ! 

The architect attended the next meet- 
ing. He was as indignant as possible 
over the outrageous figures of the con- 
tracts. We firmly insisted that we 
could not and would not depart from 
our original figure. He said of course 




The people it takes to make a building 



he could make changes in the original 
plan. 

When he exhibited the proposed 
changes at the next meeting, the mill- 
owner asked if this was the picture of 
the bank after the fire. The building 
was completely gutted. 
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I cannot go into the dreary details of 
how we sacrificed a window here, a door 
there, reduced the number of orna- 
mental columns at the portico, lopped 
off this ornament, pruned down the floor 
space, etc., etc. It was simply madden- 
ing. 

Finally we got within twenty-six 
thousand dollars of our original esti- 
mate. That was the best we could do 
and have anything that resembled a 
bank inside or out. 

And then the real “fun” began in 
deadly earnest. Of the heart-sickening 
delays, caused by mistakes, disagree- 
ments, and delayed shipments of various 
material — it seemed as if there was a 
hideous conspiracy to prevent any of 
us living to see the building under roof, 
much less completed — I will not ven- 
ture to write. 

The men quarreled like children. For 
example, the plumber broke a hole 
through the plasterer’s pet piece of 
work, his chef d’oeuvre apparently, to 
put in a silly piece of pipe that led from 
nowhere to nowhere and then started 
on its return trip. Neither one would 




I met the boss plumber's wife in a new bonnet 

repair the job. So the plasterers and 
the plumbers both “went out.” 

That, as I recall it, was one of the 
sanest excuses for any of the numerous 
strikes. It was at this juncture that the 



architect’s mother or wife pretended to 
die, and the building committee was 
called upon to arbitrate. 

It was fortunate for the lawyer that 
he had made his reputation years be- 
fore. The way he conducted the case 
was more than feeble. We capitulated 
and paid everybody something. I don’t 
know what for. I met the boss plum- 
ber’s wife in a new bonnet a few days 
later. 

When finally we had finished, the new 
bank bore as strong a resemblance to 
the building we had planned as an 
“after-taking” picture does to a “before- 
taking.” And if the advertiser knows 
his business, there isn’t any. 




Tl»e Boanl Meeting 



As the full board sat at their first 
meeting in the new board room (only 
half life-sized), sitting on the same old 
chairs which looked more disreputable 
than ever and altogether out of place 
— we had been compelled to abandon 
all ideas of new and appropriate fur- 
nishings — we gazed sadly into one an- 
other’s faces, aged and seamed by 
worry and care. Here we were in a 
building which none of us wanted, with- 
out any new furniture, and for which 
we had paid in good hard money, not to 
speak of mental and bodily strain and 
wear and tear on the moral fibre, just 
exactly forty-six thousand more than we 
had bargained for. 

“There’s only one word' for it,” said 
the mill-owner. “Stung!” 

Bank President. 
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The Fulton Trust Company of New 
York — Twenty-Fifth Anniversary 



L AST month the Fulton Trust 
Company of New York completed 
twenty-five years of successful 
service as a financial institution designed 
to conserve the judicious investment of 
trust and other funds committed to the 
company’s keeping. Looking back upon 
the record made after a quarter of a 
century, it is found that while the Ful- 
ton Trust Co. has prospered, returning 
to its shareholders a fair rate on their 
investment and out of the earnings 
building up a surplus considerably in 
excess of the capital, besides gradually 
adding to its deposit totals, the aim 
of the organization has been from 
the first absolute safety gained by the 
strictest adherence to sound banking 
principles. Upon this rock the success 
of the company has been built, and the 
future will see no deviation from this 
safe rule. 

In the quarter of a century since the 
organization of the Fulton Trust Co. 
the country has been devastated by sev- 
eral financial cataclysms — two or three 
of them of exceptional severity. But 
this institution has been unaffected by 
them, for the reason that its operations 
are far removed from anything resem- 
bling in the remotest respect specula- 
tive transactions, and its investments 
are not in such securities as can have 
their values destroyed or even mate- 
rially lessened by the fluctuations in 
prices incident to financial upheavals. 

The Fulton Trust Co. operates under 
the carefully-prescribed regulations of 
the banking law of the State of New 
York, whereby the greatest possible de- 
gree of legal safeguard is thrown 
around banking transactions, and these 
regulations are supplemented by a 
sound policy initiated and rigidly ad- 



hered to by the company’s officers and 
trustees. 






THE MANAGEMENT 

SL T the head of the Fulton Trust 
^Co. is President Henry C. Swords, 
an experienced and capable banker, of 
well tried judgment in the financial 
world and one whose sound methods and 
principles have been put to long and 
practical tests. Mr. Swords was for 
fourteen years governor of the board of 
the New York Stock Exchange, and for 
six years treasurer of the Stock Ex- 
change, and only withdrew from the lat- 
ter position a short time ago because of 
temporary illness. He is ably sup- 
ported in the management of the com- 
pany by Vice-President H. H. Cam- 
mann, Second Vice-President Henry W. 
Reighley, Secretary Charles M. Van 
Kleeck, and Assistant Secretary Arthur 
J. Morris. It will be seen also from 
the accompanying list that the Fulton 
Trust Co. has an exceptionally strong 
board of trustees: Henry C. Swords, 

president; H. H. Cammann, vice-presi- 
dent; Henry W. Reighley, second vice- 
president; Charles C. Burke, Lispenard 
Stewart, Henry Lewis Morris, Edwin 
A. Cruikshank, Charles S. Brown, 
Henry K. Pomroy, J. Roosevelt Roose- 
velt, Frank S. Witherbee, Robert Goe- 
let, Frederic De P. Foster, Alfred E. 
Marling, Richard H. Williams, How- 
land Pell, Archibald D. Russell, Ar- 
thur D. Weekes, Charles M. Newcombe, 
Robert L. Gerry, James S. Alexander, 
Charles Scribner, Edward De Witt, 
John D. Peabody. 

«R3 
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COMPANY’S PRESENT POSITION 

'T'HE growth of the Fulton Trust Co. 

has been steady but continuous, 
and at the present time the resources 
are close to ten million dollars. An ac- 
curate idea of the present position of 
the company may be had from the ac- 
companying statement: 

REPORT OF THE CONDITION OF THE 
FULTON TRUST CO. OF NEW 
YORK 

at the close of business on the 25th day of 
September, 1915: 

Resources . 

Stock and bond investments, viz. : 

Public securities (book value, 

$330,141.14), market value. $334,840.00 



Liabilities. 

Capital stock $500,000.00 

Surplus on market values: 

Surplus fund $250,000.00 

Undivided profits. 399,777.23 

649,777.33 

Surplus on book 
values, $638,458.81. 

Deposits: 

Preferred, as follows: 

Due New York State 

savings banks $27,029.30 

Other deposits due as 
executor, adminis- 
trator, guardian, 
receiver, trustee, 
committee, or de- 



positary 292,120.74 

Deposits by State 

of New York 15,000.00 

Other deposits se- 
cured by a pledge 

of assets 38,252.55 

Not preferred, as 
follows: 



Private securities (book value, 
$1,937,493.33), market value 1,944,112.89 

Mortgages owned 530,500.00 

Loans and discounts secured by 

other collateral 5,074,639.00 

Loans, discounts and bilb pur- 
chased not secured by collat- 
eral 90,500.00 

Overdrafts secured 22,093.82 

Due from approved reserve de- 
positaries, less amount of off- 
sets 808,386.97 

Specie 609,390.00 



United States legal-tender notes 
and notes of national banks.. 86,876.73 
Other assets, viz: 

Accrued commissions $3,735.00 
Accrued interest en- 
tered on books at 
close of business on 

above date 6,338.71 

Estimated accrued 
interest not entered 
on books at close 
of business on 

above date 56,941.55 

Uncollected items . . . 824.90 

67,840.16 



Deposits subject to 

check 6,725,180.90 

Time deposits, cer- 
tificates and other 
deposits the pay- 
ment of which 
cannot legally be 
required within 30 

days 719,560.29 

Demand certificates 

of deposit 472,844.25 

Other certificates of 

deposit 25,067.81 

Cashiers’ checks out- 
standing, including 
similar checks of 

other officers 3.44 

Unpaid dividends .. 115.00 

Due trust compa- 
nies, banks, and 

bankers 51,444.79 

8366,619.07 

Other liabilities, viz. : 

Reserves for taxes, 

expenses, etc... $1,164.51 
Estimated accrued 
interest not en- 
tered on books 
at close of busi- 
ness on above 

date 50,608.26 

E s t i m a t ed un- 
earned dis- 

counts 1,010.50 

— 52,7S3J?7 



Total 



$9,569,179.57 Total 



$9369,179.57 
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Modern Financial Institutions and Their 

Equipment 



Colorado National Bank, 
Denver, Colo. 

B ANKING progress in Denver is 
fittingly illustrated in the new 
building lately completed and oc- 
cupied by the Colorado National Bank. 
It represents a development from a pri- 
vate banking business modestly begun 




BRONZE DOORS 

COLORADO NATIONAL BANK. DENVER 



by the Messrs. Kountze Brothers in 
1862, and which gradually grew to a 
point where a building of the size and 
equipment of the new structure was re- 
quired. 

In point of dignified and appropriate 
bank architecture this building may well 



serve as a model. Its classic beauty* 
and the snowy whiteness of its marble* 
call forth expressions of warm admira- 
tion from every visitor to Denver — for 
even in a city having many imposing 
bank and other business buildings, it 
stands out in striking distinctness. 

The new building has an exterior of 
pure white Colorado marble, while in 
the interior French and Tennessee 
marbles have been employed. Steel and 
concrete were used in the framework* 
wood being entirely discarded. While 
the building is only four stories in 
height, provision has been made for add- 
ing eight more stories at any time if 
desired. On the two upper floors are 
fifty-six modern offices. 

Dimensions of the building are 10O 
by 125 feet, and of the main banking 
lobby sixty-six feet long by thirty-six 
feet wide, with a height of 31 feet to the 
ceiling. The banking room is lighted 
by a twenty-six foot dome. Art metal 
cages and interior finishings, marble 
seats, and desks of classic design, com- 
bined with rich and tasteful furniture in 
the various departments and officers' 
quarters, are all in complete harmony 
with the chaste designs of the architec- 
ture, so that a singularly fine general 
result has been attained. 

Vault foundations consist of a slab* 
of reinforced concrete, seven feet thick, 
located thirty-five feet below the street 
level. The vault walls are of cage work 
of iron and steel, set in concrete, with 
steel armor plate lining. There are four 
tiers of vaults, comprising a storage 
vault in the sub-basement, safe deposit 
vault also in the basement, money and 
securities vault on the main floor, and a 
book vault on the mezzanine floor. Art 
idea of the extraordinary strength of the 
vault equipment may be gained from 
the fact that the two main vault doors 
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SECTION OF MAIN BANKING HOQM 



have a weight of 60,000 pounds each. 

On the mezzanine floor is the direc- 
tors* room, paneled to the ceiling in oak, 
with dark red and old gold rugs and 
draperies. The officers’ rooms are pan- 
eled in mahogany, with green carpet and 
draperies. 

Denver has just reason to take pride 
in so fine a bank building, and more es- 
pecially in the example of the success 
of sound banking policy which is told 
in this stately structure. 



A BIT OF HISTORY 

the banking business of the 
Messrs. Kountze Brothers was es- 
tablished at Denver in 1862, the future 
modern city was only a frontier town, 
and mining was the dominating indus- 
try. But the city has grown, and the 
adjoining country has developed and 
diversified its industries, and with these 
changes the modest private bank of the 
early days has become a great and pow- 




ANOTHER VIEW OF THE MAIN BANKING ROOM 
COLORADO NATIONAL BANK, DENVER 
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AN OFFICER’S ROOM 




DIRECTORS* ROOM 

COLORADO NATIONAL RANK, DENVER 
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erful financial institution. Four years 
after the opening of the private bank a 
charter was issued to the Colorado Na- 
tional Bank as its successor. Luther 
Kountze, who with his brother Augustus 
had founded the First National Bank at 
Omaha, where they had been in the 
banking business since 1855, was the 
first president of the Colorado National 
Bank. Charles B. Kountze, a younger 



and most successful private banking 
firms in the United States. 

In 1871 Charles B. Kountze was 
chosen president of the Colorado Na- 
tional Bank to succeed Luther Kountze. 
and William B. Berger came to the in- 
stitution as cashier. 

In 1882 the bank was moved to its 
own new building at Seventeenth and 
Larimer streets, which building it has 




SAFE DEPOSIT VAULTS 
COLORADO NATIONAL BANK, DENVER 



brother, was the first cashier. The new 
bank opened for business on Blake street 
near Fifteenth. In April, 1863, the 
building which the bank occupied was 
burned, and removal was made to the 
corner of Fifteenth and Market streets. 

In 1 868 the firm of Kountze Bros, was 
established in New York, the firm in- 
cluding the officers of the Colorado Na- 
tional Bank, as above named, and Her- 
man Kountze. As is well known, this 
has long ranked as one of the strongest 



occupied until the recent removal to the 
fine new home herein described. 

Charles B. Kountze died in 1911, and 
was succeeded as president by George 
B. Berger, who came to the bank as as- 
sistant cashier under his father in 1889 
and became cashier in 1890, on the 
death of the elder Berger. William B. 
Berger, the present cashier, came to the 
bank in 1893, succeeding his brother 
George as cashier when the latter was 
made vice-president in 1900. Harold 
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ONE OF THE MASSIVE VAULT DOORS WEIGHT «0,U00 POUNDS 

COLORADO NATIONAL BANK. DENVER 



Kountze, vice-president and chairman 
of the board of directors, came to the 
bank in 1907. He was elected assistant 
cashier, and on the death of his father, 
Charles B. Kountze, was elected to the 
position he now holds. Mr. Dennis 
Sheedy, one of the most successful men 
in the West, has been a director and 
vice-president of the institution since 
1882. 

T. R. Field and J. H. Kolb, both as- 
sistant cashiers, came to the Colorado 
National Bank in 1890 and 1880 re- 
spectively. Many of the other employees 
have been with the institution for many 
years. 



It will be seen that the management 
of the Colorado National Bank has been 
uninterruptedly in the hands of men of 
long and successful banking experience, 
whose identification with the interests of 
their community has extended over a 
period embracing the very earliest times 
to the present. It may therefore justly 
be said that in its management, as well 
as in the splendid new equipment here- 
in illustrated and described, the Colo- 
rado National Bank is in a position to 
give to its community the very best pos- 
sible banking service. 

The capital of the Colorado National 
Bank is $500,000 ; surplus and undi- 
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THE NEW HAVEN BANK, N» 

vided profits, $1,559,134; deposits, 
$18,000,000; and total resources about 
$20,000,000. Officers of the bank arc: 
President, George B. Berger ; vice-pres- 
ident and chairman of the board, 
Harold Kountze ; vice-president, Dennis 
Sheedy; cashier, Wm. B. Berger; as- 
sistant cashiers, T. R. Field, J. H. Kolb 
and K. H. Woodward — all but the last- 
named constituting also the board of 
directors of the bank. 



New Haven Bank, N. B. A. 



T HE New Haven Bank, N. B. A. 

— a merger of the City Bank, 
the New Haven County Bank 
and the National New Haven Bank — is 



B. A., NEW HAVEN. CONN. 

now housed in one of the handsomest 
bank buildings in the State. 

The new structure stands at the cor- 
ner of Chapel and Orange streets — a 
site selected because of the fact that it 
had been occupied by a successful bank 
for the past one hundred and twenty- 
two years and has come to be regarded 
by New Haven citizens as almost con- 
secrated to the use of financial institu- 
tions. The utilization of this site, how- 
ever, presented a problem which re- 
quired the greatest skill and experience 
to solve. The housing of the business 
of a consolidation of three banks in the 
confines of a lot 25x85 feet required an 
arrangement which included every foot 
of available space. 

The unusual construction of the build- 
ing; the utilization of the basement, thus 
obtaining every available inch of space 
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to use on the first floor; the two en- 
trances, giving the public space a large 
added capacity, and the unique features 
of the counterscreen, giving a twelve- 
foot lobby, were all factors in the solu- 
tion of the unusual problems presented 
and make the New Haven Bank highly 



and heavy packages are cared for by a 
sidewalk power elevator. On the main 
floor are wickets for twelve tellers to 
wait on customers, and desks, with cus- 
tomers* chairs for six officers, giving the 
bank a capacity for handling a large 
number of transactions daily. A mez- 




VI EW OF MAIN BANKING ROOM 
THE NEW HAVEN BANK. N. B. A., NEW' HAVEN, CONN. 



interesting from an architectural stand- 
point. 

THE BUILDING DESCRIBED 

'’J^HE basement contains facilities for 
safe deposit and storage vaults, 
coupon and customers* rooms, ladies’ re- 
tiring rooms and toilets, while trunks 



zanine floor is fitted up to accommodate 
the bookkeepers, transit department, 
stenographers, files, etc., while in front, 
accessible by elevator, is situated a con- 
sultation room for customers. On this 
floor are also a committee room and li- 
brary. On the top floor are arranged 
the large directors’ room, with its com- 
mittee room off, coat room and toilet. 
A lounging room for the clerks is also 
provided on this floor. The vaults are 
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all in the basement, accessible by two 
elevators and two flights of stairs. Here 
the mechanical plant is also installed. 

An interesting feature is the sys- 
tem of air exhaust which allows the 
windows and doors to be closed and 
the dust kept out, while an ample flow 
of clean pure air, cooled in summer and 
heated in winter, is drawn into the 
building either by the exhausting fan or 
accentuated by an added intake fan pro- 
vided for the purpose. 

The color scheme employed in the 
main banking room is most pleasing. 



method and it marks the fourteenth 
bank operation conducted by Hoggson 
Brothers in the city of New Haven 
alone. 




HISTORY OF THE BANK 

JJlSTORICALLY the New Haven 
Bank has an interesting back- 
ground, Noah Webster having served as 
director in the days when the bank 
president himself attended to the lock- 
ing up at night and carried the big front 




DI HECTORS* ROOM 

THE NEW HAVEN BANK, N. B. A., NEW HAVEN, CONN. 



The combination of pink Tennessee 
marble floor, English-veined Italian 
marble screen, and light tone solid 
bronze with a background of Caen stone 
effect, contrasted by the rich mahogany 
furniture, produces an effect highly 
gratifying to the eye. 

The new building is distinctly co- 
lonial in type, is constructed of Ver- 
mont marble and North Haven brick, 
being in keeping with many of the re- 
markably, handsome public buildings 
recently erected in New Haven. The 
building was designed, built and 
equipped under the Hoggson building 



door key home with him for safekeep- 
ing. It was founded in 1792. 

The officers of the consolidated insti- 
tution are: E. G. Stoddard, president; 
Thomas W. Farnum, Samuel Lloyd and 
Edward E. Mix, vice-presidents; Wil- 
liam G. Redfield, cashier; Charles E. 
Cornwall and Charles H. Raymond, as- 
sistant cashiers. 

• 

STATEMENT OF CONDITION 

'’J^HE condensed statement of the 
condition of the New Haven 
Bank, N. B. A., as reported to the 
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COMMITTEE ROOM AND LIBRARY ON MEZZANINE FLOOR 
THE NEW HAVEN BANK. N. B. A., NEW HAVEN, CONN, 



Comptroller at the close of business 
September 2, 1915, was: 



RESOURCES 

Cash and exchanges $493,312.65 

Due from banks and bankers.. 1,543,044.96 

Loans and discounts 4,278,958.83 

United States bonds 714,000.00 

Other bonds and stocks 852,855.98 

Banking house 359,556.00 



Total $8,241,728.42 



LIABILITIES 



Capital 

Surplus 

Undivided profits 

Circulation 

Deposits 



$1,200,000.00 

1 , 200 , 000.00 

134,325.42 

70,700.00 

5,006,703.00 



Total 



$8,241,728.42 



lllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllllillllllllllllllllllllll^ 

Old National Bank, Grand 
Rapids, Michigan 



T HERE are banks which because 
of their age and their character 
become veritable institutions of 
the community — like the churches, 
schools and public buildings. The mem- 



ory of those who constitute the active 
generation of business men of the day 
does not compass a period when they 
did not exist as a vital force in carrying 
forward the work of production, ex- 
change and development. Such banks 
are never thought of otherwise than as 
real component parts of their locality, 
for they have literally grown up with 
it. Every department of production 
and of trade has felt their vivifying in- 
fluence and as a populous and prosper- 
ous city has developed out of a small 
country town, and happy homes have 
multiplied, the banks that have well 
performed their appointed service have 
attained to a position of dignity and 
power — their usefulness fully demon- 
strated and their trustworthiness un- 
shakablv established. 

To this class of banks belongs indis- 
putably the Old National Bank of 
Grand Rapids, tor it has from modest 
beginnings quietly and steadily grown 
as its city and community have in- 
creased in population and wealth, until 
it is now a very large institution housed 
in a new and modern banking home of 
its own, and enjoying the absolute con- 
fidence of the people, based upon care- 
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OLD NATIONAL BANK, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 



ful banking service extending over a 
period of more than sixty-two years. 
Deferring for a time a description of 
this old bank’s new home, let us turn to 
a brief consideration of the institution’s 
origin and history. 



ITS BEGINNINGS 

TT was along back in 1853 that there 
was established in Grand Rapids a 
banking business from which the pres- 
ent Old National Bank has gradually 
evolved. This was the private bank of 
Daniel Ball & Co., a partnership 
formed between Daniel Ball and Har- 
vey J. Hollister. In 1861 this business 
was changed into the private bank of 



Martin L. Sweet & Co., with Mr. Sweet 
as owner and Mr. Hollister cashier, and 
two years later, with the inception of the 
national banking system, this private 
bank was converted into the First Na- 
tional Bank of Grand Rapids, with 
$50,000 capital. Martin L. Sweet was 
president, James M. Barnett, vice- 
president and Harvey J. Hollister, 
cashier. Mr. Sweet had been chiefly in- 
strumental in organizing the bank, and 
contributed one-half the initial capital. 
During the life of the charter the cap- 
ital was gradually increased as the 
business of the bank grew, so that at 
the end of twenty years the capital had 
risen to $400,000. 

In 1883 the Old National Bank 
was organized and assumed the business 
of the First National Bank, the capital 
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at that time being $800,000. Solomon 
Withey became president, the other of- 
ficers remaining as before. In 1884 
Mr. Sweet resumed the presidency for 
another ten years, On the renewal of 
the charter in 1903 the surplus and un- 
divided profits had grown to $348,000. 
The officers at that time were: Presi- 
dent, James M. Barnett; vice-presi- 
dents, Willard Barnhart and Harvey J. 



point which not only fully warranted 
the erection of a new building but made 
such a step a positive necessity for the 
accommodation of the enlarged and con- 
stantly increasing business. The site 
chosen was that on which the bank has 
been located from the time of its organ- 
ization. The exterior of the bank, 
which occupies the ground floor of the 
southern unit of the new Pantlind Hotel 




OLD NATIONAL BANK. GRAND nAPIDS. MICH'. 



Hollister; cashier, Clay H. Hollister; 
assistant cashier, Frank S. Coleman. 
Following a prudent policy the bank 
gradually accumulated and set aside a 
large surplus fund, which now amounts 
to over $900,000, being considerably in 
excess of the capital. 



A NEW BUILDING 

TN the fifteen years from 1900 the 
total resources of the bank had risen 
from $3,755,000 to $9,639,000, and the 
volume of transactions had grown to a 



— on ground which the bank owns — is 
of light stone, pierced by lofty windows. 
Its architecture is uniform with that of 
the hotel structure, and it forms the 
base of the tall column of building 
which surveys the city’s heart. It was 
the aim to give to the new building an 
atmosphere of dignity and progress, 
tempered by friendship and co-opera- 
tion. When the projectors of the new 
bank conferred on plans for the inte- 
rior, they insisted unanimously that it 
should have woodwork which would 
typify the mother-industry of Grand 
Rapids, and skilful cabinet-making and 
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fanciful decoration have realized their 
wishes. 

And so, by masters of their art, the 
stability and austerity of stone, the live 
quality of light upon surfaces of warm 
color, and a consummately ingenious 
adaptation of every square foot of 
space to the reauirements of a highly 
specialized business, have been com- 



tilation system keeps fresh air constant- 
ly in circulation. And for dark, cheer- 
less days, two black-and-gold chande- 
liers pendant from the ceiling, and the 
light from a fireplace in the north wall 
will counteract the dullness of the 
weather. 

The offices surround the center of the 
banking room. A counter-barrier of 




MAIN BANKING ROOM 

OLD NATIONAL BANK. GRAND HAFIDS. MICH. 



bined to build an office which typifies N 
the Old National Bank. 

Especial attention was directed to 
the matter of lighting, and in all the 
great banking room, a hundred feet 
long, there is hardly a corner where 
daylight cannot penetrate. Lofty stone 
columns, the effective use of stone on 
the walls, the ceiling treatment, where 
walnut beams and coffers have been 
painted with a happy Sixteenth-century 
Italian design, and the substitution of 
glass for unsightly grill-work, are all 
elements which reflect light, rather 
than obscuring it. A forced ven- 



walnut, traced with a bronzed line, and 
carried to a low cornice by plate glass 
in the departments where protection is 
necessary, travels three sides of the 
room. A desire that the bank's custom- 
ers shall have every convenience has 
provided a ladies’ room, a men’s room, 
each equipped as a business office, and 
each as comfortable as a library; com- 
mittee rooms, where customers may hold 
private consultations, or meetings of the 
directors of their own businesses; and 
a library, where complete files of bank- 
ing publications and all available in- 
formation on finance will be at the cus- 
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tomer’s disposal. Like the officers’ 
rooms, these rooms for customers are 
panelled high in walnut, and communi- 
cate directly with the main office. 

Below the main floor a safety deposit 
vault system has been installed. The 
vault chamber is guarded by a round 
door of ten-inch steel, of the type 
known to safe men as “mob-proof.” 
The presence of coupon-rooms and corn- 



counter cages on the main floor. A 
closer acquaintance with the institution, 
and a consequently better co-operation, 
is effected by this system; the customer 
deals always with one teller, and may 
know immediately the status of his ac- 
count. Full typewritten statements of 
account are sent to each customer 
monthly. 

Space, economy and comfortable 




VAULTS 

OLD NATIONAL BANK, GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 



mittee-rooms within touch of the safety 
deposit boxes makes a complete unit of 
a new feature of the bank. The entire 
vault system is surrounded by a clear 
corridor, equipped with reflectors, 
making secret attack impossible. 

The bank’s system of combining the 
duties of the paying and receiving tel- 
lers is now carried out by assigning a 
bookkeeper and teller to each alphabet- 
ical group of customers. Each pair oc- 
cupies one of the light, accessible 



working conditions in the operating de- 
partment of the bank have unquestion- 
ably been attained. Telephone service 
to all desks saves time ; so does an elec- 
tric elevator communicating with the 
vault corridors belowstairs, and with a 
staircase to the transit .department on 
the mezzanine floor. The directors* room 
off the balcony of the mezzanine floor, is 
a sky-lighted chamber paneled to the 
ceiling in oak, so isolated as to be well 
adapted to the deliberative nature of its 
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meetings, and yet overlooking the en- 
tire bank. 

Vaults and storage rooms in the base- 
ment, securely fortified, complete the 
operating equipment. A dining-room, 
locker rooms for both men and women, 
and reading rooms for both make the 



enjoyed the implicit confidence of the 
public. It has always been the aim of 
the management to render every service 
to the business community compatible 
with safe and conservative methods. 
The bank has had a prosperous career 




CIRCULAR VAULT DOOR 
OLD NATIONAL BANK. GRAND RAPIDS, MICH. 



conditions of employment no less fine 
than the equipment of the bank. 

It will thus be seen that the Old Na- 
tional Bank posesses a complete physi- 
cal equipment for the safe and conven- 
ient transaction of its business, and in 
its organization thorough provision has 
been made for all required banking 
service. 

• 

GROWTH AND MANAGEMENT 

JT is a matter of special gratification 
to the officers and directors of this 
bank that during its entire history it has 



largely because its patrons have pros- 
pered, while it realizes with pleasure 
that it has been an important factor in 
their success. The men prominent in 
the bank’s management have been hon- 
ored at home and abroad with evidences 
of confidence, and the bank has by un- 
remitting care in management and a 
genuine desire to render effective and 
helpful service attained an enviable 
reputation for banking strength. 

An idea of the gradual development 
of its busines may be had from the ac- 
companying table: 
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Capital 
Surplus and 
Undivided 

Deposits. Profits. Resources. 



1900 . .$ 9 , 668 , 828.11 $ 241 , 942.36 

1901 .. 3 , 233 , 690.93 304 , 333.01 

1902 .. 4 , 080 , 492.07 318 , 632.77 

1903 .. 4 ^ 17 , 960.41 381 , 488.09 

1904 .. 4 , 421 , 941.03 426 , 887.35 

1906 .. 4 , 856 , 728.79 521 , 490.36 

1908 .. 4 , 836 , 199.90 546 , 298.75 

1910 .. 5 , 545 , 426.82 603 , 969.24 

1912 .. 6 , 149 , 922.54 726 , 110.50 

1915 .. 7 , 067 ^ 83.04 972 , 449.27 



$ 3 , 755 , 150.47 

4 ^ 33 , 173.94 

5 , 309 , 124.84 

5 , 799 , 448.50 

6 , 448 , 828.38 

6 , 978 , 219.15 

7 , 030 , 498.65 

7 , 649 , 396.06 

8 , 476 , 033.04 

9 , 639 , 732.31 



Few banks have been from the first 
more fortunate in the character of their 
management. The sound policies and 
traditions of the early days have been 
maintained and strengthened, with a 
wise adaptation to the enlarged needs of 
modern business. Those who guide the 
operations of the Old National Bank to- 
day are men of experience in the bank- 
ing and business world, as may be seen 
from the following list of officers and 
directors : 

Officers: Willard Barnhart, chairman 



of the board; Clay H. Hollister, presi- 
dent; William Judson and Carroll F. 
Sweet, vice-presidents; George F. Mac- 
Kenzie, vice-president and cashier ; 
Herbert A. Woodruff and Robert Y. 
Speir, assistant cashiers. 

Directors — James F. Barnett, capi- 
talist; Willard Barnhart, chairman of 
the board, president Nelson Matter Fur- 
niture Co.; John Duffy, president 
Grand Rapids Hardware Co.; Benja- 
min S. Hanchett, president Grand Rap- 
ids Railway Co.; Clay H. Hollister, 
president; John C. Holt, vice-president 
and general manager Antrim Iron Co.; 
Frank Jewell, president Clark Iron Co.; 
William Judson, vice-president Judson 
Grocery Co.; Edward Lowe, capitalist; 
William R. Shelby, director and late 
vice-president Grand Rapids and Indi- 
ana Railroad Co. ; William Alden Smith, 
United States Senator; Wilder D. Stev- 
ens, president Foster Stevens & Co.; 
Carroll F. Sweet, vice-president; Lewis 
H. Withe v, president Michigan Trust 
Co. 



Interest on Deposits 



Editor Bankers' Magazine: 

Sir: I wish to call attention to a prac- 
tice followed by banks in Germany of 
paying interest on deposits, which 
might well be adopted in this country. 
The following are the rates of interest 
of a typical German bank of deposit: 

On deposits that may be withdrawn at 
six months' notice: per cent, below 

the current discount rate of the German 
Imperial Bank, with a minimum, how- 
ever, of 2^ per cent, and a maximum of 
four per cent. 

On deposits at three months' notice: 
one per cent, below the discount rate of 
the Imperial Bank, but not less than 
2% per cent, nor more than 3% per 
cent. 

On demand deposits : a fixed rate, 
generally two per cent. 

This changing rate of interest makes 



the system very elastic. In times of 
cheap money it is not necessary to re- 
duce the rate by a vote of the board of 
directors, nor is it necessary to raise the 
rate in times of high money; the rate 
is always in accord with existing condi- 
tions, and leaves to the bank practically 
always the same margin of profit, be- 
cause the greater proportion of its in- 
vestments is earning a rate of interest 
based on the Imperial Bank's discount 
rate. 

Interest is paid beginning with the 
day succeeding the day of deposit and 
is credited to the account once a year on 
January 1. 

In case a depositor gives less than the 
required notice or no notice at all, the 
bank makes an interest deduction of 
from fifteen to forty-five days. By this 
practice deposits which require a with- 
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drawal notice under rules agreed to by 
the depositor are made available to the 
depositor at any time. 

The manner of figuring the interest, 
although it may seem rather complicat- 
ed, is nevertheless very easy. The writ- 
er’s practical experience enables him to 
assert that clerks with little experience, 
by means of a table brought up to date 
every morning, can compute interest 
after this method practically as quickly 



as if the rate were the same all the year. 

Why cannot the banks of this country 
adopt the above German system by pay- 
ing a rate governed by the current dis- 
count rate of the Federal Reserve 
Bank? The depositor would then know 
that as soon as financial conditions im- 
proved he would profit by this change 
and receive automatically an increased 
rate of interest. Otto H. Luken. 

New York, Oct. 20. 



Banking Publicity 



Conducted by 



t. d. MacGregor 



Car Card Publicity 

By Victor B. Johnson* 

I N view of the fact that street car ad- 
vertising has become a recognized 
medium of great value to the world’s 
largest advertisers, a discussion of its 
possibilities as a medium for bank ad- 
vertising should prove interesting to the 
readers of this magazine. 

It is good policy to add a few facts 
concerning street car cards to your store 
of general advertising knowledge, even 
though you may not find immediate use 
for them. 

Tomorrow or the next day an inter- 
urban trolley line may invade the terri- 
tory served by your institution, and just 
as surely as it does, a salesman for the 
company controlling the advertising 
privileges of that line will call to dis- 
cuss the closing of a contract for dis- 
playing the advertising of the bank you 
represent. What is offered here in the 
way of observations may then prove of 
help to you in deciding upon the terras 
of such a contract. 



Or some reader of this article may be 
called upon at any time to take charge 
of the publicity work for a bank in an- 
other city where street cars have long 
since been used to carry that institu- 
tion’s thrift talks. 

Here is a familiar fact but one that 
bears repetition: Ninety per cent, of the 
adults (logical prospects) of the large 
cities follow a given route every day of 
their lives. They go downtown to busi- 
ness in the morning, back home in the 
evening, out to the theater and back 
home again in the street cars. 

Street-car advertising covers the ter- 
ritory and reaches the readers of all 
other mediums. It reaches the newspa- 
per reader, the magazine reader, the 
billboard reader, and even influences the 
foreign-speaking population who can ap- 
preciate a picture (in natural colors) of 
your bank building if you choose to use 
it as a part of your card copy. 

It has remained for a New York car 



*For the material upon which this article is built, 
as well as for the illustrations herewith, I am »«- 

ilebted to the Street Raikvavs Advertising Co 

The Author. 
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advertising expert to invent the phrase: 
‘‘Everybody rides, everybody reads.” 
There you have the true basis for siz- 
ing up car advertising — a psychological 
truism that is unanswerable. 

Street-car advertising is the only 
equal space medium. All cards are of 
the same size, 11x21 inches, and no 
advertiser wins over another by his 
purse. All chance that your bank’s ad- 



trated effort to attract new depositors. 
But the people you want to reach out 
for are the laboring classes, the average 
individuals whom it will require more 
than beautifully illustrated folders or 
nicely worded invitations printed in 
newspapers to convert into bank depos- 
itors. 

Constant repetition, continuous rep- 
resentation, does the trick, as many 




“Save for a rainy day. It ^ 
may come any moment” 
— James J. Hill. 

We pay 4 P* r c f nt - 
SI. 00 opens an account. 

Opwi 4 — tV». «U to 4 nrikrl) 




“This man saved.” 

“Vacation mean* a REAL m«t" — no money 
worries — no “■can't-afford-the-fare’* for him! 



With a steadily growing savings ac- 
count in this hank— the rest is easy! 



Illinois Savings & Trust Co. 

ILLINOIS TITLE St TRUST CO. 




Save something for the Finish! 



There’s no royal road to wealth. 
You’ve got to save. Deposit a 
regular amount every pay day 
when you won’t miss it. 

. Wt pay 4% interest on savinfs accounts. 



“However hard the year , { 
1 lay up a little." 

^ — Theodor « Rootei hsA. 

W* pay 4 P* r cent. 

Si 00 opens an acco u n t . 

The Bank of Columbia 

Comer MAIN sod TAYLOR 
'* Ttm Sank Hu Chums" i 



RENO. NEVADA 



> 400.000 00 






Tim Hank extends every accom- 
modation to its rust orncraconMstent with 
tound tanking. 

We offer assistance in every legitimate 
business enterprise. 

City Bank@>Trust Co. 

Mobile's Million Dollar Bank. 



HALF A DOZEN CAR CARDS SHOWING THE POSSIBILITIES IN THIS FORM OF BANK PUBLICITY 



vertisement is going to be “buried” is 
eliminated the moment the cards take 
their place in the cars. Do you get pre- 
ferred position in your local newspa- 
pers? How many of your beautifully 
printed booklets and cleverly worded 
form letters hit home? 

These are some of the highlights of 
bank advertising, against which street 
cars stand out as a medium in brilliant 
contrast. It is all right, and most 
times your duty, to use newspapers, 
booklets and form letters in a concen- 



banks are proving to their satisfaction. 
And where else but in the street cars 
can you get vour message before these 
desirable prospects two, three and four 
times in a single day, and day after 
dav, without rifling the vault to pay the 
bills? 

Undoubtedly the most surprising 
thing that can be related of street-car 
advertising is its trifling cost as com- 
pared with the results obtained. The 
real secret of its economy (if I may 
call it such) is, briefly, this: The com- 
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pany that controls practically every 
street-car line in the country over has 
developed a syndicated bank advertis- 
ing service that is made a part of the 
contract for displaying the advertising 
of one bank in a district. This service, 
compiled by high-priced copy writers 
and artists, surpasses in beauty and hu- 
man interest anything that a local 
printer might devise, even when work- 
ing in conjunction with the bank’s pub- 
licity expert. 

Quite a number of these ideas are re- 
produced here. It is unfortunate that 
they cannot begin to suggest the harmo- 
nious blending of the three, four and 
five colors that enter into the make-up 
of the full-sized cards. 

You will notice that space is left for 
imprinting the bank’s name in color 
across the bottom of the cards. As you 
read the text matter of these cards now 
used by such progressive institutions as 
the Marshall and Ilsley Bank of Mil- 
waukee ; the Texas Bank and Trust Co. 
of Galveston; the Commercial National 
Bank of Shreveport; the City Bank 
and Trust Co. of Mobile; the Commer- 
cial National Bank of Columbus, Ohio, 
and scores of others, you feel that the 
ideas they put forth are big and whole- 
some. Note how the copy keeps away 
from anything that savors of “We re- 
spectfully invite your account.” Hu- 
man interest applied in the right way, 
you must admit. 

I think it was the editor of this mag- 
azine who once exclaimed in my pres- 
ence: “Who says that bank advertising 
should be dignified?” Perhaps that 
very morning he had received another 
of those cute little folders inviting his 
account from a bank near his home. At 
any rate, he hit the nail squarely on 
the head that time. 

No one can gainsay the lack of dig- 
nity in this street-car style of copy, but 
it is far from being dry and uninterest- 
ing. And if we are to judge by the re- 
turns the banks mentioned have secured 
through its use, it must be mighty good 
advertising. 

In closing, I wish to say that street- 
car advertising strikes a new note in the 



financial world and opens avenues of in- 
creased business with no sacrifice of 
that dignity so dear to every banker’s 
heart. 






An Educational Campaign by 
a Los Angeles Bank 

UT in Los Angeles, a city re- 
nowned for the efficiency of its 
bank advertising, as well as for its won- 
derful climate, the German-American 
Trust and Savings Bank has launched 
an educational publicity campaign in 
the daily press that is attracting much 
favorable comment. 

As explained in the first ad which 
appeared, the series was to consist “of 
short articles describing and explaining 
the functions of banks in California.” 
Further explaining the purpose of the 
scries, the ad continues: 

“The average person, particularly 
one who does not have occasion for ac- 
tive relations with a bank, is often much 
dissatisfied with his indefinite knowl- 
edge of the HOW, WHAT and WHY 
of modern banking. 

“Sometimes this feeling is even ex- 
tended to the banking system itself, 
from a natural instinct of unfriendliness 
towards the unfamiliar or unknown. 
This is only one of many excellent rea- 
sons why every one ought to become 
familiar with the workings of a bank. 

“Knowing what a bank is, why it 
exists, and how it operates will produce 
not only an understanding, but also a 
greater appreciation of the valuable 
services rendered by this modern insti- 
tution, and enables us to take advan- 
tage of those services. 

“A bank is an institution legally au- 
thorized to receive and safeguard funds 
on deposit, and to repay such funds to, 
or at the order of the depositor, under 
such conditions as may have been pre- 
viously agreed upon. 

“It exists in response to the demand 
which has been developed for such 
services. Its operations are carried on 
by means of so using the funds de- 
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posited as to produce a revenue which 
will meet the expense of all those op- 
erations. 

“Obviously, these statements are very 
general in their nature. A thorough ex- 
planation, however, will be presented in 
short articles to be printed in later is- 
sues of this paper. All the practical 
processes and activities will be de- 
scribed in detail, beginning with a 
bank’s organization, and extending 



ing the mistake of casting a shadow of 
suspicion on banking in general by over- 
emphasizing the safety of this particu- 
lar institution as compared with other 
banks. It is constructive publicity of 
the very best sort. 

To illustrate, it is stated in the ar- 
ticle on “Banking Principles”: “How 
can any bank depositor imagine for a 
moment that his interests are separate 
from those of his banker? The advan- 
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TWO OF A SERIES OF EDUCATIONAL TALKS ON BANKING CONDUCTED BY THE PUBLICITY DEPART- 
MENT OF A LOS ANGELES BANK. THESE ADVERTISEMENTS APPEARED DAILY IN THE LOS 
ANGELES PRESS AND ATTRACTED MUCH FAVORABLE COMMENT 



down to the simplest transactions with 
depositors. 

“Concerning the subject of organi- 
zation, our next article will deal with 
the legal authorization and control of 
banks in California.” 

The bank has lived up to its pros- 
pectus. The ensuing articles take up in 
a thoroughly interesting and popular 
manner the various functions and 
phases of banking in California. The 
series not only strikes a blow for this 
particular bank, but does a real service 
to banks in general, for the advertise- 
ments point out in a clear and forceful 
way the advantages to be derived from 
having a bank connection without mak- 



tages or disadvantages of both are one; 
yes, even the banker is not more direct- 
ly interested in the successful conduct 
of banking than is the depositor whom 
he represents.” Advertising such as 
this benefits every bank in the commu- 
nity, and at the same time builds up a 
good will towards the bank whence it 
emanated infinitely more valuable than 
any selfish boast or personal glorifica- 
tion. 

Feeling that there was more or less 
criticism on the part of the public 
questioning the use of banking funds 
and accusing the banks of withholding 
funds from borrowers unnecessarily, the 
regular series is supplemented with a 
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number of miscellaneous advertisements 
covering the subject of loans, with such 
headings as “An Applicant for a Bank 
Loan,” “A Bank's Loanable Funds," 
“Local or Foreign Investments?” “Pro- 
tecting and Loaning Deposits,” “When 
Your Bank Loans Your Money,” “The 
Object of a Loan Affects Its Desir- 
ability,” “The Welfare of the Com- 
munity.” 

Space does not admit of our repro- 
ducing the substance of these advertise- 
ments, although all of them are inter- 
esting and worthy of close study. The 
general purpose was to show why a 
bank loans its funds, what precautions 
it must take and why, what funds it 
may loan, etc. This is all done in a 
frank, open and sincere fashion and in 
a way calculated to bring about a bet- 
ter understanding between the public 
and the banks. 

This bank has tackled a big subject 
in a big way and the publicity man who 
is interested in sane, constructive and 
logical advertising will do well to study 
this campaign. 

We reproduce herewith two adver- 
tisements of the series showing the lay- 
out and arrangement of the copy. 

Another Ford Story 

HE advertising manager of the 
Mississippi Valley Trust Co. se- 
cured first use of the list of St. Louis 
Ford owners who received $50 rebate 
checks on the year's business of the 
Ford Automobile Co. 

The same day the list was received, a 
letter was sent to the names it contained, 
eliminating firms and corporations. The 
letter was as follows: 

Dear Sir— Henry Ford is sending you a 
check for $50 to cover your share of the 
Ford Automobile Company’s profits for a 
year. May we make a suggestion? 

Why not deposit your Ford check in a 
Mississippi Valley Savings Account the day 
you get it? There it will draw 3*4 per cent, 
interest, under the protection of a financial 
institution nearly twenty-five years old, with 
over $8,000,000 capital, surplus and profits. 



You can then deposit the money you sav r e 
by running a Ford — putting each dollar to 
work the day you clear it. You can do this 
by mail as easily as in person. 

As time goes on and you get ready to 
invest in real estate or mortgages or bonds 
we have well organized departments to take 
care of your needs in those directions. 

We want you for a customer. 

Respectfully, 

W. G. Lackey, 
Vice-President. 

P. S. — During the month of August we 
are presenting an “Ezyfill” Radiator Cap to 
Ford owners who give us business. Don’t 
fail to read the attached. 

The attachment was as follows: 

WITH OUR COMPLIMENTS 

We have arranged for a limited supply 
of the new “Ezyfill” Ford Radiator Caps. 
One of these we will present with our com- 
pliments to every Ford owner who gives 
us new business in any of our departments 
during the month of August. 

The “EzyflU” sells for $1. It is made of 
solid brass with inside fittings of heavy 
rubber. It opens and closes like a watch 
at the touch of a finger, thus obviating the 
difficulty of untwisting and twisting when- 
ever you want to fill your radiator, and sav- 
ing your fingers, should that radiator be hot. 

There are no strings to this offer, and it 
applies to all our departments and to every 
Ford owner, whether he bought his car yes- 
terday or years ago. 

Mississippi V.ui,ev ' r ir^T Company. 

Fourth and Pine. 

Arrangements were made with a 
dealer in automobile accessories to honor 
the Mississippi Valley Trust Co.'s or- 
ders for “Ezyfill'’ Radiator Caps and 
Ford owners are still getting them. 



Thanksgiving Month 

r J* HANKSGI VING DAY is at hand 
again, and as this year we Amer- 
icans have special reasons for thanks- 
giving if we ever had, bankers can 'well 
use a special Thanksgiving advertise- 
ment or letter. Of course, the obvious 
thing is to remind people that they can 
have unusual cause for thanksgiving if 
they have money in the bank at this 
season. 
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“Baby Accounts” 

How a Michigan Bank Got a Lot of 
Them 

TP HE experience of the Commercial 
Savings Bank of Adrian, Mich., in 
interesting parents of new-born infants 
in saving for them is told by an officer 
of the bank, as follows: 

We started our campaign during our 
gala week festivities in October, 1913, 
giving during that week a bank 
account with deposit of $1, together 
with one of our metal banks, to each 
baby in this county not over two years 
of age whose name and address and 
the parents’ names and address were 
given us. This was followed with a 
campaign of four days around Valen- 
tine Day, February, 1914, and again in 
October, 1914, during our second gala 
week, and finally in February of this 
year. As a follow-up system on these 
accounts, we sent them first, a baby’s 
record book, and then one of the Mother 
Goose series, both of which were inex- 
pensive but effective. 



We confined the advertising to the 
local newspaper, first running a catch 
ad. to attract attention, and follow- 
ing this later with large explanatory 
ads. of our offer. In this manner we 
have given away 700 accounts and of 
these 700 but seven have been with- 
drawn on account of moving from the 
city or death. The amounts on de- 
posit now average from two or three 
dollars to $150. 

We are highly elated over our suc- 
cess in this affair and feel that we have 
been repaid, especially on account of the 
small number who have withdrawn. 

Comment on Reproductions 

The Toledo Savings Bank & Trust 
Co . — This single column is a good idea, 
but if the newspaper’s rules would per- 
mit, it would have been made more ef- 
fective to have used the same space in a 
shallow ad. across three columns. Then 
the index finger would have led the eye 
more naturally, as we are used to read- 




GIVING THE YOUNGSTERS A LIFT 
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THEY ALL HAVE GOOD POINTS 



ing from left to right and not from the 
bottom up. Also inasmuch as it is prob- 
able that there are more women savings 
depositors than men, perhaps it should 
have been a woman’s hand, and the 
heading, “Husband: Remind Your 

Wife.” 

Heilman Bank — A novel presentation 
of an unusual service. 

Dakota Trust Co . — The signal for 
“Come Quick, Distress,” does not seem 
to be the best one for a financial insti- 
tution to nail to its masthead, but the 
idea has the good quality of not being 
hackneyed at any rate. Typographic- 
ally, the ad. would have been improved 
by the omission of the second “S. O. S.” 



call. Yes, those are nest eggs in the 
border. 

Los Angeles Trust and Sortings 
Bank — An advertising manager who was 
“on the job,” and a good way to use a 
suitable newspaper clipping. In the 
second ad. of the same bank we see 
again that the writer is a student, as 
the matter is based on material found 
in “The Savings Bank and Its Practical 
Work,” and also in “The Book of 
Thrift.” The average ad. compositor 
feels that everything must balance and 
be symmetrical, but that is not always 
true from an advertising standpoint. A 
typographical jog such as occurs in this 
last mentioned ad. is a good thing some- 
times. It invites attention. 
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The Dexter Horton National Bank — 
This strikes a new note in investment 
advertising and it rings true. 

Des Moines National Bank — There 
are mighty few salaried people who 
don’t have this problem to solve, so we 
opine that this ad. received a lot of at- 
tention in Des Moines. 

@ 

How Banks Are Advertising 

Note and Comment on Current 
Financial Advertising. 

“PINANCIAL SYRACUSE” is an 
attractively gotten up folder ad- 
vertising the First National Bank of 
Syracuse, N. Y., and giving some inter- 
esting facts concerning the city indus- 
trially and commercially. 

<§> 

Miss Jordan, the advertising manager 
of the American National Bank, Rich- 
mond, Va., writes: 



Our “Vacation Club” has increased 
to 750 members. People do not seem 
to be as interested in a vacation as 
one might think, but every one nearly 
wants to save for Christmas. You know 
I think that shows to a certain extent 
a spirit of unselfishness on the part of 
the general public. They are willing to 
save to give other people but not to give 
themselves a good time. F rom what I can 
understand one or two more bank? are 
going to open “Christmas Clubs” next 
year. 

One thing about the depositors we are 
getting in the “Vacation Club” is that 
I believe they are people of more means. 
The majority are taking out the larger 
clubs, which means more to the bank 
than a larger number of small ones. 

® 

The advantages of having a trust 
company act as custodian are brought 
out clearly in some of the advertising 
matter of the Columbia Trust Co., New 
York. The details of the service are 
summarized as follows: 

Under this service we take your securi- 
ties, issue a receipt for them, list them in 
books of record and lock them in the vault. 






The Liberty National Hank 

of NWYork 
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AN IMPORTANT EVENT SUITABLY ANNOUNCED 
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THIS CHICAGO BANK IIA9 DISTRIBUTED 70.000 
OF THESE POCKET DIME BANKS IN IN- 
CREASING THE BUSINESS OF ITS SAV- 
INGS DEPARTMENT 



We collect your income the day it is due 

and credit the amount to your checking 

account. 

This relieves you of all trouble in — 

1 — Making out of Income Tax Certificates. 

2 — Collection of coupons. 

3 — Col lection of dividend checks. 

4 — Collection of mortgage interest and 
watching tax payments. 

5 — Collection of rents and inspection of 
real estate. 

0 — Presentation and collection of bonds 
called for redemption. 

7 — Collection of income from any other 
source. 

A small fee is charged for Custodian 

Service. 



® 



‘‘Strength, Organization, Service” 
stands out in bold type on the cover of 
a board covered booklet issued by the 
Bankers Trust Co. of New York. Many 
fine etchings, principally views of the 
company’s building and banking quar- 
ters at 16 Wall street, ornament the 
deckle-edged pages. The subject mat- 
ter is a clear exposition of the various 
functions of the institution. 

® 



During the discussion of the Anglo- 
French loan, many banks who did not 
propose to go into it advertised that fact 
to reassure their depositors. One Cali- 
fornia savings bank called attention to 



the fact that the law under which it was 
operating would not permit it to invest 
in that way, even if the trustees had any 
inclination to do so. 

® 

Many Western banking institutions 
feature their certificates of deposit as 
an investment. The Harrington State 
Bank, of Harrington, Wash., has gotten 
out a booklet entitled ‘‘A Safe and 
Profitable Investment,” which tells all 
about its certificates except the interest 
rate. Neither is this mentioned in the 
form letter accompanying the booklet. 
This is like ‘‘Hamlet” with Hamlet 
omitted, or like the cub reporter who got 
all the facts about an accident except 
the man’s name. 

® 



A bi-monthly house organ called the 
‘‘Citizen-Bank Bulletin,” is put out by 
The Citizens State Bank of Sheboygan, 
Wis. It is a four-pager, and, because 
of the large Teutonic element in that 
part of the country, two pages are in 
English and two in German, the articles 
being largely the same in both lan- 
guages. This is a good idea. 

® 

That famous literary gem, the “Last 
Will and Testament of Charles Louns- 



The Federal Title & 
Trust Company 

of Bearer Falls 

Will contact as exhibition of Asters at its 
Banking Home, corner of Seventh Arcane 
and Eleventh street, Beaver Falls, Satsrday 
September 11th, fro. 1P.M. to 6 P.1L 

The Public is Cordially lavited 

Prizes wil be given for the best c o l l ectio n 
of Asters grown from the seed recently <fis- 
tribnted by the company. 



ANNOUNCING A FI.OWER SHOW 
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BOOTH or THE BUFFALO TRUST COMPANY AT THE WHOLESALE MERCHANTS EXPOSITION 
RECENTLY HELD IN BUFFALO. THIS BANK WAS RIGHT ON THE SPOT WITH SOME 
INTERESTING ADVERTISING MATTER WHICH IT DISTRIBUTED TO VISITOHS 
AT THE EXPOSITION 



bury,” is reproduced by the Spokane 
& Eastern Trust Co., of Spokane, Wash. 
The circular includes a perforated re- 
turn postal addressed to the trust offi- 
cer and containing this request to be 
signed by the sender: 

I desire to make use of your free filimr 
service offered any resident or property 
owner of Spokane County, whereby my will 
may be filed in a sealed envelope in your 
trust vault, subject to withdrawal only upon 
the surrender of the receipt you issue there- 
for accompanied by my written demand or, 
upon proof of my death, to the party or 
parties whose names are endorsed thereon. 



® 



“Where MacGregor sits is the head 
of the table.” This old Scotch proverb 
is used as a text for a trust booklet 
issued by the German- American Trust 
and Savings Bank of Los Angeles, the 
title of the brochure being “The Head 
of the Table.” The idea is that every 



man is, or should be, master of his own 
estate. “But,” reads the introduction, 
“Some day you will be missing from the 
familiar circle and your chair will be 
vacant. Someone else will be asked to 
occupy your seat. Who will that some- 
one else be to succeed to the manage- 
ment of your affairs?” 

Two other good pieces of advertising 
literature issued by this bank are 
“Banking Explained” and an 8-page 
folder illustrating “A Man’s Accumulat- 
ing Period by Decades.” 

® 

“How the Clearing House Origi- 
nated” is another in the interesting se- 
ries of historical booklets used by the 
First National Bank of Brooklyn. 

® 



“How’s Business, and Why?” is the 
interesting title of a commercial bulle- 
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tin issued by the Union National Bank 
of Cleveland. It was printed in 
pamphlet form. 

© 

The Tradesmen National Bank of 
Philadelphia has shown in its current 
advertising a keen grasp of that elu- 
sive element known as “popular in ter- 
es t.” A recent pamphlet entitled “The 
Dollar Credit for Financing Imports” 
explains in a brief, convincing manner 
the rudiments of this very timely topic. 



let form by the Traverse City State 
Bank, Traverse City, Mich. 

0 

The October number of “Service,” is- 
sued monthly by the Mississippi Valley 
Trust Company of St. Louis, is given 
over entirely to the commemoration of 
the twenty-fifth anniversary of that in- 
stitution. The history of the bank and 
a review of its personnel is presented 
in an attractive and interesting manner. 
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BV APPLYING THE NOMENCLATURE OF THE WA1 IN EUROPE TP ITS CURRENT ADVERTISING 
THIS BANK HAS PRODUCED SOME ADVERTISING COPY OF WIDE AND POPULAR APPEAL 



We reproduce elsewhere three adver- 
tisements recently put out by this insti- 
tution which have taken advantage of 
the popular interest in the war to drive 
home a strong talking point in the ter- 
minology of the European conflict. 

© 

Another bank to conduct a flower 
show successfully is the Federal Title 
& Trust Co., of Beaver Falls, Pa., which 
had a prize exhibition of asters at its 
banking house on Sept. 1 1 last. 

© 

Suggestions for bank agricultural ex- 
hibits are issued in illustrated pamph- 



The cover is in colors and in keeping 
with the autumnal season. 






Bank Advertising Exchange 

Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 
change booklets, folders and other adver- 
tising matter issued by them. Subscribers 
can get on this list free of charge. 

Watch for new names and other 
changes. 

F. R. Adams, Will Go. National Bank, Joliet, m. 

American National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

D. Ansley, care Central Trust Co., San Antonio, 
Texas. 

Carl W. Art, manager publicity department. 
Union Trust A Savings Bank, Spokane. Wash. 

A. F. Bader, publicity manager, City National 
Bank, BvanevUle, Ind. 
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Deposits of Minneapolis Banks $1 15,000,000 



Minneapolis is the financial center of the most prosper* 
out region in the United States. 

It is conceded that agriculture is the basis for the only 
permanent prosperity. 

Minneapolis is the Market Center for the largest crop 
district in the world — Minnesota, the Dakotas and Montana. 

According to the latest Government Report, these four 
states will produce crops of all grains amounting to 
830,000.000 bushels Threshing returns indicate that the 
find estimate will be 900,000.000 bushels. 

Minneapolis Commercial Banks, backed in case of need, 
by the Federal Reserve Bank, will finance the crop move- 
ment. They will, without difficulty, finance the greatest 
total crop yidd ever produced in the Northwest 

The wheat crop is the largest ever grown in these four 
states and the quality is unusually fine. Unfortunatdy, 
the crop of the winter wheat states is very poor. 

This situation gives spring wheat mills a decided ad* 
vantage. 

The amount of spring wheat flour made this crop season 
will be the greatest in the history of the Northwest 

Minneapolis is the greatest Milling Center in the world, 
lore wheat will be ground in Minneapolis this season than 
*er before. 

Minneapolis Banks finance the milting business. 



Minneapolis is one of the largest Termind Elevator 
Centers in the world. There is storage capacity for 25.- 
000,000 bushels of wheat here, besides great capacity for 
other graia 

Minneapolis tertrind elevators will be filled with wheat 
this winter. 

Minneapolis Banks finance the grain storage business. 

Minneapolis is the most important Primary Wheat 
Market in the world.. Yet its facilities will be taxed to the 
fullest this season to handle its share of the bumper cropc 

Financing the movement of crops is one of the most im- 
portant functions of the banka of the United States. 

But a few years ago there was not wealth .enough in the 
Northwest to move the crops to market and carry wheat in 
store until needed by the mills. New York and Canadian 
banks were called upon for millions of dollars. 

This season the Minneapolis Commercial Banks and 
the Federal Reserve Bank will supply the necessary funds. 

Business prospects in Minneapolis are the brightest they 
have ever been. As the Financial Center of the Northwest, 
all business here should expand and prosper as never before. 

Minneapolis u the Market Place and Banking City for 
the Great Northwest, because of the big crops and their ex- 
cellent quality, enjoys advantages possessed by no other 
city- 

The Northwest is the most fortunate region in the world 
today. 



Minne apolis Gearing House Association Members 

Northwestern National Bank 
First and Security National Bank 
Hennepin County Savings Bank 
German-American Bank 
St Anthony Falls Bank 
Scandinavian-American National Bank 

Dspo ilia in Mbt n sapo i is Banks $115,000,000 



CO-OPERATIVE ADVERTISING 



C. W. Bailey, cashier, First National Bank, 
Clarksville, Ten®. 

The Bankers Magazine, New Tork. 

H. 0. Berger, Marathon County Bank, Wausau, 
Wis. 

C. J. Bevan, cashier. Exchange Bank, Genoa, 111. 

B. L. Bickford, cashier, First National Bank, 
Napa, Cal. 

W. O. Booser, treasurer, American Trust Co., 
Jacksonville. FIs. 

R. A. Bradham, cashier. The Commercial A Sav- 
ings Bank, Sumter, 8. 0. 



D. R. Branham. 6252 Leland Way. Los Angeles. Cal. 

Jease B. Brannen, cashier, First National Bank, 
Westwood, N. J. 

Bank of San Rafael, San Rafael, Cal. 

B. M. Baugher, president. The Home Building 
▲association Co., Newark Ohio. 

C. W. Beerbower National Exchange Bank, 
Roanoke, Va. 

H. 0. Bollman, assistant cashier. First National 
Bank. Collinsville. Okla, 

T. J. Brooks, cashier, The Guaranty Trust & 
Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 
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J. A. Buchanan, Guaranty Trust Co., Lancaster, 
Pa. 

F. B. Bunch, cashier, Merchants A Fanners 
Bank, Statesville, N. C. 

E. 0. Burton, vice-president, Penn. National 
Bank, Chester, Pa. 

Stephen L. Burwell, vice-president. First Na- 
tional Bank, Jackson, Miss. 

A. Bush, Jr., Ladd A Bush, bankers, Salem, 
Oregon. 

The Citizens Bank A Trust Co., Tampa, Fla. 
Citizens National Bank, Oconto, Wis. 
Commmercial Bank, Midway, Kentucky. 

Allan Conrad, Box 385. Port Huron, Michigan. 

B. S. Cooban, 518 W. 63rd Street, Chicago, 111. 
H. Reed Copp, assistant advertising manager, 

Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 

Arthur 8. Cory, Chehalls National Bank, Chehalis, 
Wash. 

David Craig, Tradesmens National Bank, Phila- 
delphia, Pa, 

M. Clarence Crowson, cashier, Home Banking Co., 
High Point, N. C. 

Eugene B. Culbreth, Commercial National Bank, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Bradley Currey, c/o Fourth A First National 
Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 

H. A. Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, Nau- 
gatuck, Conn. 

Dexter Horton National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 

T. R. Durham, assistant cashier, Chattanooga 
Savings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

W. R. Dysart, assistant cashier. First National 
Bank, Ripon, Wis. 

J. C. Eherspracher, assistant cashier. First Na- 
tional Bank, Shelbyville, 111. 

A. A. Bkirch, secretary. North Side Savings 
Bank, New York City. 

F. W. Ellsworth, publicity manager. Guaranty 
Trust Co., New York. 

Federal National Bank, Denver, Colo. 

The Franklin Society, 88 Park Row, N. Y. 

E. W. Finch, assistant cashier, Birmingham Trust 
A Savings Co., Birmingham, Ala. 

First National Bank. Lead, 8. D. 

H. Gavere. asst. cash, of Scandinavian American 
Bank, Grand Forks, N. D. 

B. P. Gooden, advertising manager. New Neth- 
er land Bank. New York. 

C. F. Hamsher, Hist National Bank, Los Gatos, 
Cal. 

Victor F. Hann, manager publicity department. 
The Fifth Avenue Bank. New York City. 

J. W. Hansen, cashier, Citizens State Bank, 
Sheboygan. Wis. 

D. L. Hardee, publicity manager. Wachovia Bank 
A Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. 0. 

B. A. Hatton, cashier. First National Bank, Del 
Rio, Texas. 

John R. Hill, Barnett National Bank, Jackson- 
ville, Fla. 

Jessamine G. Hoagland, publicity manager, Na- 
tional City Bank. Chicago, 111. 

N. M. Hokanson, State Bank of Chicago, Chicago, 
I1L 

Frank K. Houston, vice-president, Third National 
Bank, St. Louis. Mo. 

L. M. Howard, vice-president. Continental Bank 
A Trust Co., Shreveport, La. 

Indiana Bldg. A Loan Association, South Bend, Ind. 
Charles D. Jarvis, c/o Savings Bank of Utica, 
New York. 

W. L. Jenkins, Farmers A Mechanics Trust Co., 
West Chester, Pa. 

Theodore Jessup, Woodlawn Trust A Savings Bank, 
U04 B. 63rd Street, Chicago, 111. 

N. W. Johnston, president, Illinois Trust A Sav- 
ings Bank, Champaign, 111. 

W. P. Jones, assistant cashier, First National 
Bank of Commerce, Hattiesburg, Miss. 

W. R. Kay, Jr., advertising manager, Sacra- 
mento Bank, 8acramento, Gal. 

C. B. Keller, Jr., assistant cashier, Stroudsburg 
National Bank, Stroudsburg, Pa. 

Grover Keyton, New Farley National Bank, Mont- 
gomery, Ala. 

M. R. Knauft, assistant cashier, Merchants Na- 
tional Bank, St. Paul, Minn. 

George L. Kreeck, treasurer. Farmers State Sav- 
ings Bank A Trust Co., Lawrence, Kans. 

A. T. Kahn, vice-president. Commercial National 
Bank, Shreveport, La. 

Henry M. Lester, National City Bank, New 
Rochelle, N. Y. 



A. E. Lindhjem, assistant cashier, Scandinavian 
American Nat. Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 

L. W. Lovell, assistant cashier, The Lovell State 
Bank, Montlcello, Iowa. 

E. G. MoWilliain, publicity manager. Security 
Trust A Savings Bank, Los Angeles, Cal. 

Ralph H. Mann, President Gloucester National 
Bank, Gloucester, Mass. 

H. Warner Martin, assistant cashier, Lowry Na- 
tional Bank, Atlanta. Ga. 

Charles S. Marvel, The First-Second National 
Bank, Akron, Ohio. 

U. B. Matthews, S. W. Straus A Co., Straus 
Bldg., Chicago, 1U. 

J. C. McDonald, advertising manager, The City 
National Bank, Sulphur Springs, Texas. 

Merchants National Bank. Lawrence. Kansas. 

Frank Merrill, advertising manager. The North- 
western National Bank, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Chas. H. Moore, publicity manager, Spokane A 
Eastern Trust Co., Spokane, Wash. 

Will E. Morris, assistant cashier. Farmers A 
Merchants Bank. Stockton, Cal. 

E. R. Mulcock, Commercial National Bank, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y. 

Nebraska State Bank, Ord., Neb. 

Northwestern Trust Co., R. P. Sherer, vice- 
president, St. Paul. Minn. 

W. W. Norton, Treas., Robbins Burrall Trust Oo., 
Lakeville, Conn. 

Old State National Bank. Evansville, Ind. 

J. A. Overton, cashier. The National Bank of 
Smith town Branch, Smith town Branch, N. Y. 

R. B. Parrish, cashier. National Bank of Com- 
merce, Williamson, W. Va. 

A. E. Potter, president, Broadway National Bank, 
Nashville, Tenn. 

W. W. Potts, treasurer. The Federal Title A 
Trust Co., Beaver Falls. Pa. 

John W. Pratt, Real Estate Officer, The Kennett 
Trust Co., Kennett Square, Pa. 

C. W. Rowley, manager, Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, Winnipeg, Can. 

Wm. J. Ruff, cashier, Luzerne County National 
Bank, Wilkes-Barre, Pa. 

W. W. Russell, cashier, First National Bank, 
White River Junction, Vt. 

George J. Schaller, cashier. Citizens Bank, Storm 
Lake, Iowa. 

Almot Schlenker, assistant cashier. First National 
Bank, Brenham, Tex. 

Paul T. Schulze, assistant cashier, State Bank 
of La Crosse, La Crosse. Wis. 

B. P. Simpson, Jr., assistant cashier. First Na- 
tional Bank, Toccoa, Ga. 

Sioux City Trust A Sav. Bank, Ben W. Friedea. 
cashier, Sioux City, Iowa. 

T. K. Smith, Jr., manager, Gimbel Brothers, 
Bankers, New York City. 

J. G. Spangler, cashier, The Mesa City Bank, 
Mesa, Aria. 

F. B, Stewart, secretary and treasurer. Commercial 
Savings Bank A Trust Co., Toledo, Ohio. 

T. H. Stoner, cashier, The Peoples National Bank, 
Waynesboro, Pa. 

0. E. Taylor, Jr., president, Wilmington Savings 
A Trust Co., Wilmington, N. 0. 

A. 0. Tonsmeire, cashier, City Bank A Trust Oo., 
Mobile. Ala. 

Union Trust Oo. of D. C., Washington, D. O. 
F. H. Williams, assistant treasurer, Albany City 
Savings Institution, Albany, N. Y. 

John W. Wadden, Lake County Bank, Madison, 
8. D. 

Weasels Van Blarcom, assistant cashier. Second 
National Bank, Paterson, N. J. 

C. C. Willson, care of Continental A Commercial 
Trust A Savings Bank, Chicago, 111. 

Frank A. Zimmerman, Ghambersburg Trust Oo., 
Chambersburg, Pa. 

Paul E. Zimmerman, cashier, Oak Park Trust and 
Savings Bank, Oak Park, 111. 



NEW NAME 

J. W. Groves, advertising manager, Minnesota 
Loan A Trust Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 
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Foreign Banking and Finance 




SIR EDWARD HOLDEN 



European 

THE ANGLO-FRENCH LOAN 

C OMMENTING on the negotia- 
tions in connection with the 
Anglo-French loan, the “Bankers 
Magazine” of London says: 

“Perhaps the most difficult circum- 
stances with which the financial com- 
6 



mission had to contend in their negotia- 
tions in New York was the fact that a 
great deal of very real mistrust of what 
must be termed our business efficiency 
and management on this side had been 
aroused in that nation of practical busi- 
ness men by the manner in which the 
Treasury had allowed the exchange po- 
sition on London to drift before taking 
practical steps to deal with the matter, 
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Liberty Trust Company 



8, Place Edouard VII. 

Total Resources Over 

$10,000,000 

PARIS - FRANCE 



and, indeed, there can be no question that 
in this matter of the American exchange 
the Treasury is under a debt of grati- 
tude to the banking community, and 
not least to Sir Edward Holden, for 
having taken up the matter vigorously 
and persuaded the Treasury of the enor- 
mous importance which attached to 
measures of relief being secured. And 
if our forecast should prove correct and 
the financial mission should return hav- 
ing accomplished its object with com- 
plete success, the special thanks of the 
community will undoubtedly be due to 
Sir Edward Holden and Lord Reading 
for the very great services which they 
have performed. We place Sir Edward 
Holden’s name first, not necessarily be- 
cause the services which he has rendered 
are any greater than those which have 
been performed, not only in the present 
instance, but throughout the year of 
crisis, by Lord Reading, but because in 
this matter of the financial mission to 
the States Sir Edward Holden may be 
said to have been a pioneer in bringing 
home to the Treasury the truth of the 
position and in infusing the necessary 
energy and determination required to 
handle the situation." 

BRITISH WAR FINANCE 

o NE cannot but wish, says the "Lon- 
don Statist," that those persons 
who are spending money so freely and 



so gaily at the present time should be 
placed under the necessity of answering 
the questions of how the country’s great 
national expenditures are to be met in 
the absence of private economies, and 
how it will be possible for the country 
to provide for its present adverse for- 
eign trade balance unless everyone con- 
tributes his share by keeping down his 
domestic expenditures to the lowest pos- 
sible level consistent with efficiency. 
Already practically the whole of the war 
loan issued early in July has been ex- 
pended, and in a very short time a fresh 
loan will be needed. The whole of the 
Government’s existing financial resourc- 
es consist of not more than about £75,- 
000,000 still to be received on account 
of war loan, the £50,000,000 about to be 
raised in the United States, and current 
revenue, which mav be expected to come 
in at the rate of about £4,000,000 a 
week. Roughly speaking, therefore, the 
funds in hand and the revenue that is 
being received are now only about suffi- 
cient to last not longer than until the 
end of October, and it will soon become 
necessary for bankers to subscribe for 
additional large amounts of Treasury 
bills, while preparations for another 
great loan cannot be long delayed. Mr. 
McKenna recently told the country that 
the expenditure in the current year 
would be £1,590,000,000. To this sum, 
however, must be added an expenditure 
of £3.000,000 against capital and the 
repavment of £160,000,000 to the Bank 
of England. Hence the total sum which 
the countrv has to provide in the current 
fiscal vear is no less than £1,753,000,- 
000. Here are the figures: 

Estimated Expenditures Current Fiscal 
Year. 

Expenditure £1,589,706,000 

Capital expenditure 3,275,000 

Repayment to Bank of 
England 160,427,000 

Total £1,753,408,000 

Of this total of £1,753,000,000 the ex- 
penditure up to the end of September 
has been £674,497,000 in respect of in- 
terest and services , £160,427,000 has 
been repaid to the Bank of England, 
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and other expenditures have amounted 
to £2,474, 000- — an aggregate expendi- 
ture to date of £837,398,000. The ac- 
tual expenditures for the first six 
months of the year are set out below: 

Actual Expenditures Six Months to 
September 30. 

Per Day. 

June quarter £258,473,000 £2,840,000 

September quarter.. 416,024,000 4,522,000 



Total £674,497,000 £3,681,000 

Repaid to Bank of 
England 160,427,000 



Other expenditures 

(net) £2,474,000 



Total deficit ..£837,398,000 



This means that if the estimates of 
expenditure are attained the sum that 
will have to be provided in the last six 
months will be no less than £915,000,- 
000, or at the rate of exactly £5,000,- 
000 a day. In the first six months of 
the year the revenue has been £102,- 
867,000, and the net sum borrowed has 
been £716,268,000, leaving a deficiency 
of £19,264,000 to be provided out of the 
cash balance. The manner in which the 
expenditures of the country have been 
financed in the first six months of the 
current fiscal year is shown below: 



Revenue Expenditure and Loans Six Months 
to September 30, 1915. 

Expenditure £837,398,000 

Revenue 102,867,000 

Deficit 734,531 ,000 

4%% War loan 528,000,000 

4% War loan 35,798,000 

Exchequer bonds . . 242,345 

Treasury bills (net) 176,338,000 
Other advances . . . 1,000,000 



Total 741,378,345 

Debt repaid 26,110,000 



Net sum borrowed 715,268,000 



Deficiency 



19,263,000 



Thus towards meeting total estima- 
ted payments of £1,753,000,000 for the 
current year, £818,000,000 has been 
provided so far, leaving a balance of 
£935,273,000 to be supplied in the sec- 



NOYES & COMPANY 



Established 1879 

Foreign Bills 

Government and Municipal Bonds 



8, Place Edouard VII. 
PARIS - FRANCE 



ond six months. The calculation is as 
follows : 

Estimated Payment 12 Months to March , 
1915, and sums already received. 

Payment to Sept. 30 £837,398,000 
Last six months... 916,010,000 

Total year .... 1,753,408,000 

Revenue received. . . 102,867,000 
Sums already bor- 
rowed 715,268,000 

Total sum provided 

first six months.. 818,135,000 

Balance to be provided six 
months to March 31, 1915... 935,273,000 

If the budget estimate of revenue is 
not exceeded, the amount of income that 
will be received in the six months to the 
end of March next will be £202,000,000. 
To this should be added the balance of 
the war loan not yet received. How 
much this will amount to has not been 
publicly stated. Mr. McKenna in- 
formed the House of Commons that sub- 
scriptions to the war loan through the 
Bank of England had amounted to 
£570,000,000, and that substantial sub- 
scriptions had been received through the 
savings banks. But we find from the re- 
turns of savings banks deposits that the 
money needed to meet war loan sub- 
scriptions by depositors was almost en- 
tirely drawn from the deposits of sav- 
ings banks, which between June 12 and 
September 4 were reduced nearly £28,- 
000,000. Inasmuch as the Government 
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has to provide the money for these 
withdrawals, it is evident that the sub- 
scriptions for the war loan received 
through the post office must be almost 
entirely disregarded. The diminution in 
the deposits of the savings banks since 
June is shown below: 



not greater than the subscriptions to 
the Bank of England the sum still to be 
received from the war loan is not more 
than £42,000,000. If, however, we in- 
clude post office subscriptions, the 
amount to be received may be about 
£75,000,000. To this must now* be 



Deposits of Savings Banks. 



1915. 


Trustee 


Post Office 


Total 


June 12 


£55,118,000 


£199,156,000 


£254,274,000 


July 10 


54,607,000 


197,512,000 


252,119,000 


Aug. 7 


50,372,000 


181,649,000 


232,021,000 


Sept. 4 


49,826,000 


181,632,000 


231,458,000 


Reduction since June 


— 5,292,000 


—17,524,000 


— 22,816,000 



In view of this reduction in the de- 
posits of the savings banks it is presum- 
able that the total amount to be received 
on balance in respect of the war loan is 
not a very large one. On the assump- 
tion that the net amount of the loan was 
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G. LAWTON CHILDS & CO., Ltd. 
AMERICAN BANKERS 

HAVANA CUBA 

Tnnutot a general domestic and foreign bank- 
ing business. All banking matters entrusted 
to ns handled promptly and with care. 



Special attention paid to collections In 
Havana and all parts of Cuba, 
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added £48,000,000 net that will come 
from the American loan and the reve- 
nue to be collected in the last six months 
of the year. The manner in which the 
revenue has so far come in is exceeding- 
ly encouraging, and we anticipate that 
the estimated income of £305,000,000 
will be exceeded. Should, however, it 
not be exceeded, the amount of revenue 
to be received will be £202,000,000. 
Thus the total funds in sight to meet 
the payment of £915,000,000 in the next 
six months is £325,000,000, and the de- 
ficiency still to be provided is about 
£600,000,000. If the cash balance is 
restored to the amount at which it stood 
on April 1 last, the deficit to be provid- 
ed in the current six months is £610,- 
000,000. The calculation is below': 
Estimated Further Borrowings Next Sir 

Months Still Needed to Cover Budget 
Deficit for Year to March 31, 1915. 

Balance of expenditure to be 

provided 6 months to March 



31, 1915, as above £935.273,000 

Sums in Sight. 

Balance of war loan, say 75,000,000 

American loan 48,000,000 

Revenue to be received 202,000,000 



Total sum in sight 325,000,000 



Remaining deficit to be pro- 
vided for 010,000,000 



Of course, concludes “The Statist/’ 
no one doubts that this great sum of 
money will be obtained by the Govern- 
ment in one way or another. But it is 
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of the greatest importance that the 
country should recognize the vastness of 
the sum to be raised and should take in 
good time the measures necessary for 
providing it. Certainly the extravagant 
expenditures that are still going on, 
taken in conjunction with our enormous 
adverse trade balance and the relatively 
onerous terms which we have had to pay 
for money borrowed from a foreign na- 
tion, should make even the man in the 
street stop to think and debate with him- 
self whether the situation ought not im- 
pose rigorous economy as a duty upon 
every British citizen, whether man or 
woman. 

BANK ABSORBED 

TP HE banking business of Thomas 
Barnard & Co., Bedford, England, 
has been merged with Parr’s Bank of 
London. This was one of the few re- 
maining old provincial banks and had 
been doing business since 1799. Its de- 
posits were about £100,000 and capital 
£80,000. 

SWEDISH BANKING COMPANIES 

A BOOKLET entitled “Swedish Bank- 
ing Companies, 1824-1918,” was is- 
sued recently in English for the San 
Francisco Exposition by the Swedish 
Banks Association. It gives a brief his- 
tory of the development of “enskilda” 
or unlimited liability banks and joint- 
stock banks in Sweden, including a brief 
synopsis of the bank act of June, 1911. 
Special mention is made of the rigid 
method of bank inspection and the thor- 
ough control the board of bank inspec- 
tors has. 

The charts in this publication bring 
out in a striking manner the phenomenal 
increase in the business of the banks, 
particularly during the last twenty 
years. Discounted bills increased from 
$20,536,304 in 1873 to $142,169,980 in 
1913. Loans increased from $20,247,- 
132 to $832,961,324; cash credits, from 



$13,923,136 to $137,480,052; deposits 
at call, from $8,351,952 to $60,958,476; 
deposits at notice, from $32,058,160 to 
$392,494,576; capital, from $17,646,192 
to $105,659,804; reserve fund, from $3,- 
364,276 to $69,300,244; total balance 
sheet, from $92,860,392 to $763,294,- 
284. Deposits per capita of the whole 
Swedish population increased from 
$9.38 in 1873 to $80.40 in 1913. 






UNITED STATES AND ITALY 



^ HE American Chamber of Com- 
merce in Milan has been studying 
the problem of exchange between the 
United States and Italy. Heretofore, 
even in time of peace, it has been im- 
possible for Italian merchants, however 
good their credit, to get any bank to 
discount a bill of lading for goods 
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shipped to the United States. In mak- 
ing remittances thither they have been 
compelled to employ banks which, car- 
rying no credit balances in New York, 
avail themselves in such operations of 
the indirect and expensive medium of 
London or Paris exchange. 

The finance committee appointed by 
the board of directors has lost no time, 
and negotiations looking to the founda- 
tion of a bank which shall treat directly 
all financial and commercial transac- 
tions between the United States and 
Italy have already reached an advanced 
— in fact, almost a final — stage, and it 
is expected that the project will soon 
assume definite organization. The plan 
is for a specialized institution for purely 
financial and commercial operations, 
making possible direct dealings without 
the assistance of intermediaries, and 
thus doing away with additional 
charges. 



Australasia 

COMMONWEALTH BANK 

r J' HE sixth annual balance-sheet un- 
der date of June 30, shows that 
the Commonwealth Bank has already 
grown to an important position amongst 
the Australian banks, its total resources 
having now reached £16,768,465. De- 
posits in the savings bank department 
are increasing, standing at £7,420,647 
on the date named. 



BANK OF AUSTRALASIA 

A FTER providing for rebate on bills 
** current, for British and Australa- 
sian rates and taxes, and after making 
provision for bad and doubtful debts 
and other contingencies, the net profit 
of the Bank of Australasia for the half- 
year ended April 12 last amounted to 
£208,778. To this sum must be added 
£114,575, brought forward from the 



previous half-year, making a total of 
£323,353, out of which the directors 
have declared a dividend for the half- 
year at the rate of fourteen per cent, 
per annum, or £2 16s. per share, and a 
bonus at the rate of three per cent, per 
annum, or 12s. per share, together £3 
8s. per share, free of income tax. The 
dividend and bonus will absorb £170,- 
000, and the directors have further ap- 
portioned £40,000 to the reserve fund. 
There will then remain £113,353 4s. 
lid. to be carried forward. 



STATE SAVINGS BANK OF 
VICTORIA 

r J' 1 HE State Savings Bank of Victoria 
has issued a very attractive pam- 
phlet entitled “Savings.” This little 
book presents in a readable manner some 
interesting and valuable information 
about savings and investments and 
points out how the depositor may best 
take advantage of the facilities which 
the bank affords. 

The remarkable progress made by 
the State Savings Bank of Victoria is 
shown by the following figures: 



Amount remaining 
on deposit. 





No. 




Average 




of open 




to each 


Year. 


accounts. 


Total, depositor 






£ 


£ s. d. 


1853 


2,549 


142,655 


55 19 4 


1862 


13,309 


634,884 


47 14 1 


1872 


52,479 


1,405,738 


26 13 0 


1882 


122,584 


3,121,246 


25 9 3 


1892 


313,493 


5,983,648 


19 1 9 


1902 


410,126 


10,131,604 


24 14 1 


June 30 t 1912 


641,736 


19,662,465 


30 12 9 


Dec. 31, 1914 


711,111 


*24,166,000 


30 19 3 



•Including six months’ interest. 



There are now 126 branches in the 
larger cities, suburbs and towns of Vic- 
toria, and 329 agencies in the smaller 
towns. The 126 branches give all the 
facilities of a head office in every town, 
and represent nine-tenths of the busi- 
ness transacted by the State Savings 
Bank; and so much do the local resi- 
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dents appreciate these facilities, that it 
•is intended shortly to convert a large 
number of the 329 agencies into 
branches. 

POSTAL SAVINGS IN NEW 
ZEALAND 

EPOSITS in the post office savings 
banks of New Zealand amounted 
to $92,697,233 at the close of 1914, a 
gain of $6,332,801 for the year. This 
means a per capita saving account of 
very nearly $90. 

® 

Asiatic 

JAPANESE BANK IN AUSTRALIA 

r HE Yokohama Specie Bank was, 
according to the Japan “Advertis- 
er/* to open a branch in Sydney on Aug. 
3 in view of the growing trade rela- 
tions between Japan and Australia. In 
this connection, it is explained, that 
the trade with Australia has in recent 
years steadily increased, the figures for 
1914 being $6,434,000 exports and $7,- 
290,000 imports. This tendency has 
been especially conspicuous since the 
war broke out and from the fact that 
Japanese goods are now quite popular 



in Australia there is probability of the 
trade increasing. The lack of exchange 
facilities for direct dealing has, how- 
ever, been badly felt. Formerly the 
greater portion of the drafts for import 
have been settled in London, as have 
those for exports with few exceptions. 
This direct exchange has in the past 
caused great inconvenience to the 
Japan- Australian trade. It will now 
be obviated. 

SINO-JAPANESE BANK 

TAPANESE financial authorities have 
** for some time been investigating the 
best means of establishing a Sino- 
Japanese financial organ to meet the 
necessity of developing closer relations 
between the two nations, and it is now 
reported that the authorities have 
drafted a definite plan, obtained the 
consent of the cabinet council, and have 
submitted the same to the consideration 
of prominent bankers and business men. 

The business of the Sino- Japanese 
Bank will include general banking busi- 
ness, loans against the securities of real 
estate, flotation of loans, and the issue 
of bank notes. No details have yet been 
decided upon. 

It was first reported that the capital 
of the new bank will be 60,000,000 yen 
($24,900,000), but the authorities have 
consented to only 20,000,000 yen ($9,- 
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960,000). It was originally intended 
that the new bank would be a joint- 
stock concern, with Japanese and 
Chinese capital in equal amounts, but 
since such a course may delay the open- 
ing of the bank, it has now been decided 
to open the bank first with Japanese 
capital only and let the Chinese take 
shares afterwards, if they desire to do 
so, and elect directors from among Chi- 
nese shareholders, if they hold sufficient 
shares. 

It has been decided that the Govern- 
ment will guarantee a certain minimum 
dividend for the shares, and will fur- 
ther afford various facilities for the en- 
terprise. 

The shareholders shall, as far as pos- 
sible, be limited to prominent bankers 
and business men, so that the basis of 
the new bank will be sound and strong, 
though, of course, some shares will be 
offered to the public. No details are 
yet definitely settled. 



REDUCTION IN JAPANESE 
DEPOSIT RATES 

JAPANESE bankers decided on re- 
** ducing rates on August 7, as tile 
result of discussion in the Tokyo Bank- 
ers’ Association. The new rates are 
four per cent, per annum on fixed de- 
posits, a reduction of one per cent. ; 
0.004 per cent, per day on current ac- 
count, a reduction of 0.001 per cent., 
and 0.009 per cent, per day on petty 
accounts, a reduction of 0.001 per cent. 

In Osaka, Kobe, Yokohama, and 
Nagoya the same decision was reached. 
All bankers in other cities will follow 
their example. Semi-official banks also 
have, it is reported, decided to follow 
their confreres in Tokyo, though the de- 
cisions they have reached are still in- 
formal. Savings-deposit rates, on the 
other hand, will not be changed, pend- 
ing the change in postal-savings banks’ 
rates. 

This step taken by bankers generally 
is an event which has no parallel in 
the history of banking in Japan. In 



the level of rates, for instance, there is 
no other parallel to be found in the past 
fluctuations of money in Japan than in 
the rates adopted by bankers on March 
1, 1910. 



© 

BANKING HOUSES IN JAPAN 

^^CCORDING to investigations there 
were 2,166 banking houses in 
Japan at the end of March last and 
their combined capital was 942,549,265 
yen. Semi-banking houses numbered 
10, their capital amounting to 94,500,- 
000 yen. 

© 

TOKYO CLEARING-HOUSE 

RED IT is shown to have suffered 
from the hard times attendant on 
the war in the past half year’s report of 
the Tokyo Clearing-House, which cov- 
ers the accounts of 283 banks, inclusive 
of the Bank of Japan, post offices, and 
others. Paper cleared during the past 
half year is valued at $1,125,480,000 in 
round figures, against $1,137,930,000 
for the same time last year — a decrease 
of $12,450,000. 

In the number of bills exchanged 
there is a still more disastrous falling 
off reported for every one of the six 
months just concluded, except May. 
The total number comes to 2,208,440, a 
falling off of 74,019 as compared with 
the same time last year. Even the in- 
crease for May is not a real gain, for 
the same month last year saw the house 
closed for two days on account of the 
death of the late Empress. 



BANK OF JAPAN 



r HE Bank of Japan held a general 
meeting on August 21, 1915. The 
chairman presented the report on the 
business for the past half year, and, 
after having it approved by the meeting. 
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recommended the following profit and 
loss account: 



Net profit for the term $1,374,621.95 

Brought over from last account 1,029,733.41 



Total 2,404,355.36 

To be distributed: 

Ordinary dividends at 6 per cent 

per annum 560,250.00 

Reserve 249,000.00 

For depreciation in properties.. 4,980.00 

Bonuses for officers and social 

expenses 81,174.00 

Secondary dividends at 6 per 

per cent per annum 560,250.00 

Carried forward to next account 948,701.36 



As may be seen in the account just 
quoted, some items were sacrificed to 
maintain the usual rate of dividends in 
spite of the rather poor result of busi- 
ness obtained for the term. Compared 
with the preceding term there is a de- 
crease of $1,992 in bonuses and social 
expenses and of $81,032 in the balance 
carried forward, for example. Perhaps 
because of the high rate of discount 
having been maintained in the teeth of 
the slackening tendency in the money 
market on one hand and of the distur- 
bances attending the war on the other 
there is an all-round falling off in the 
Hems in the accounts presented. In the 
first place, under the profit head there 
is a decrease of $286,848 in the receipts 
from advances of $70,716 in interest on 
Government bonds, $85,656 in receipts 
from discounting paper, and of varying 
magnitude in all other items, thus bring- 
ing up the total loss in receipts to $343,- 
012. But as the result of retrenching 
expenses and other items under loss 
heads the net loss in the accounts is 
brought down to $18,571. 



NEW BANK BUILDING 

r J^HE Hongkong and Shanghai Bank- 
ing Corporation is constructing an 
imposing modern bank building adjoin- 
ing the present quarters. The growth of 
the bank has demanded larger quarters, 
and this old and large financial institu- 
tion is not often far behind the local 
demands, and its enlargement is a sound 
index to the growth of Hankow. 

The new building is to be of rein- 
forced concrete and to cost 600,000 taels 
($363,000 gold at $0,605), the internal 
fixtures and arrangements will be up to 
date. Hemmings & Berkley are the ar- 
chitects. 



South Africa 



THE BANKING SITUATION 

'I 'HE outstanding features of the 
South African banking situation 
are increased deposits and note circula- 
tion, and decreased loans, resulting in a 
plethora of funds. 

The statistics of the five banks oper- 
ating in South Africa show marked 
changes during the half year ended 
June 30, 1915. The following table 
summarizes the position within the 
Union as at June and December: 



Dec., 1914. June, 1915. 

Note circulation... $11,487,928 $12,613,980 

Fixed deposits 77,020,448 85,497,913 

Floating deposits . . 95,325,478 109,215,671 

Coin reserves 28,414,647 31,910,268 

Advances, etc 141,642,913 135,817,246 

Paid-up capital ... 25.081,382 25,205,283 

Reserve funds 14,365,416 13,535,183 



BANK OF CHINA 

^^HE Hankow branch of the Bank of 
China has signed a contract for 
the erection of a new bank building in 
Hankow, to cost $40,000 to $50,000 
gold. The architects are Atkinson & 
Dallas, Ltd., Hankow, and the material 
is to be brick and reinforced concrete. 



Latin- America 

FEDERAL RESERVE BANK 
BRANCHES 

TN transmitting to the President of 
the United States the proceedings of 
the recent Pan-American Financial 
Conference at Washington, Hon. W. G. 
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McAdoo, Secretary of the Treasury, 
has written a letter to the President con- 
taining the following interesting pro- 
posal : 

“There was unanimous opinion that 
two things are essential to the develop- 
ment of trade and improved relations 
between the Latin-American nations 
and the United States, viz: 

“‘1. The granting by United States 
bankers and business men of ample 
credits to Latin-America and the prompt 
provision of the necessary organization 
and facilities for this purpose. 

“ ‘2. The prompt establishment of 
adequate steamship facilities between 
the leading ports of the United States 
and South America, which the Confer- 
ence, by resolution, declared ‘a vital 
and imperative necessity.* 

“As to the first of these necessities, 
viz., credits: Central and South Amer- 
ica have, heretofore, relied almost 
wholly on Europe for their financial re- 
quirements. The great war has serious- 
ly disturbed and injured those countries 
by the sudden derangement and with- 
drawal of European credits. United 
States credits must be substituted if the 
orderly development and progress of 
Latin-America is to continue, and if we 
desire to enlarge the trade and financial 
influence of the United States in those 
countries. 

“Manifestly enlightened interest in 
the welfare of our friendly neighbors 
should induce us to extend to them every 
facility that our resources will permit. 
Such a policy will inure to their and our 
advantage. 

“It is nothing short of providential 
that the Federal Reserve system has 
been established. Happily it offers the 
means by which the great objects in 
view can be largely, if not wholly, at- 
tained. The Federal Reserve Act has 
so consolidated and organized our credit 
resources that our bankers are, for the 
first time in our historv, able to engage 
in world-wide financial operations. We 
now have the available resources. It is 
merely a question of their intelligent 
use. 

“The first step should be the estab- 



lishment of the necessary branches or 
agencies in the leading cities of all of 
the countries of South and Central 
America by a bank or banks having the 
necessary resources to take the business 
that is open to them. One of our larg- 
est banks has had the enterprise to es- 
tablish branches in some of the largest 
cities in South America, but manifestly 
the resources of a single bank or of sev- 
eral of our largest banks are insufficient 
to meet the demands of the situation as 
it now exists and as it will develop in 
the future. What is needed is the use 
of the consolidated banking power of 
the United States applied through agen- 
cies established in the leading cities of 
Latin-America. 

“The Federal Reserve Act has sup- 
plied the necessary authority, and it 
only remains for the Federal Reserve 
banks, with the approval of the Federal 
Reserve Board, to make practical use 
of that power. Section 14 (paragraph 
e) of said act gives every Federal Re- 
serve bank the right: 

“ ‘To establish accounts with other 
Federal Reserve banks for exchange 
purposes and, with the consent of the 
Federal Reserve Board, to open and 
maintain banking accounts in foreign, 
countries, appoint correspondents, and 
establish agencies in such countries 
wheresoever it may deem best for the 
purpose of purchasing, selling, and col- 
lecting bills of exchange, and to buy 
and sell with or without its indorsement, 
through such correspondents or agen- 
cies, bills of exchange arising out of 
actual commercial transactions which 
have not more than ninety days to run 
and which bear the signature of two or 
more responsible parties.* 

“In addition to these powers, the 
Federal Reserve banks mav, ‘under 
rules and regulations prescribed by the 
Federal Reserve Board, purchase and 
sell in the open market, at home or 
abroad, either from or to domestic or 
foreign banks, firms, corporations, or 
individuals, cable transfers and bank- 
ers* acceptances and bills of exchange 
of the kinds and maturities by this act 
made eligible for rediscount with or 
without the indorsement of a member 
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bank/ and may ‘deal in gold coin and 
bullion at home or abroad, make loans 
thereon/ etc., and ‘buy and sell, at 
home or abroad, bonds and notes of the 
United States/ etc. Enlargement of 
these powers would be desirable to in- 
crease the usefulness of foreign agen- 
cies of Federal Reserve banks and it is 
probable that the Congress would grant 
such enlarged powers upon good cause 
shown. 

“The twelve Federal Reserve banks 
could, with the consent of the Federal 
Reserve Board, establish joint agencies 
in each of the countries of Latin- 
America, their interest in such agencies 
to be in proportion to the capital stock 
and surplus of each participating Fed- 
eral Reserve bank. The combined cap- 
ital stock and resources of our Federal 
Reserve banks, utilized in this way for 
the extension and promotion of our for- 
eign commerce, would give them unri- 
valed financial power. They could 
maintain themselves in foreign fields in 
competition with the world and perform 
a service of incalculable value to the 
American people. 

“During the Pan-American Financial 
Conference the suggestion was made by 
some of our leading bankers that the 
national bank act might be amended so 
as to permit a number of the national 
banks to become stockholders in an in- 
dependent bank organized for the pur- 
pose of doing business in foreign coun- 
tries. This plan, even if it were not 



open to objection, would be manifestly 
inferior to the agency of the combined 
Federal Reserve banks. The Federal 
Reserve banks comprise in their mem- 
bership every national bank in the Uni- 
ted States, as well as a number of our 
leading state banks and trust compa- 
nies. They constitute a financial organ- 
ization of unequaled strength, and their 
operations in foreign countries will be 
for the common benefit of all of the na- 
tional banks, state banks, and trust com- 
panies composing the Federal Reserve 
system. These agencies in foreign coun- 
tries could, in addition to their banking 
business, render a great service to 
American business men and bankers by 
furnishing credit reports and general 
information about trade and finance in 
the various countries in which they op- 
erate. 

“The power of the Federal Reserve 
banks to establish such joint agencies 
in foreign countries, with the consent of 
the Federal Reserve Board, appears to 
be beyond question. The initiative rests 
with the Federal Reserve banks. While 
they can not be compelled to establish 
such agencies, I believe that upon a 
careful study of the situation and with 
the encouragement of the Federal Re- 
serve Board they will be prompted to 
take this important step. 

“The establishment of Federal Re- 
serve agencies will not prevent the mem- 
ber banks from carrying on and enlarg- 
ing the business they are now doing in 
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foreign countries. It is gratifying to 
note that many of our national banks 
and trust companies are showing com- 
mendable enterprise in supplying cred- 
its to Latin-America.” 

[At present the Federal Reserve 
Board has decided not to approve of this 
suggestion.] 

© 

CENTRAL AMERICAN COLLEC- 
TIONS 



cents in subtracting, our account with you 
stands as follows: 

2% (no more) discount to be 

credited to & Co. for 

payment in advance 53 

%% acceptance commission 
charged by our New York 
bankers on payment of our 
remittance sight draft for 

$95.29 04 

Postage (two foreign letters).. .10 

.67 

Less 18 cents, our error in sub- 
traction 18 



a sample of the way some banks 
— though it is hoped a very few — 
handle their Latin-American business, 
the following letter is given from a Cen- 
tral American bank, names being with- 
held for obvious reasons: 

, July 13, 1915. 

The National Bank, New York. 

Deah Sirs: Referring to your favors of 
April 1st and June 24th (in the matter of 

our collection from & Co. of this city 

for your account, the sum of $25.97) claim- 
ing a difference of 18 cents in your favor, 
we beg to point to the following facts: 

Collections for American manufacturers 
are usually made thirty days after receipt 
of goods by merchant here. In the case of 
European manufacturers, ninety days and 
more. In your case we succeded in collect- 
ing not only before goods arrived here, but 
before they left New York without mer- 
chant having had a chance to examine mer- 
chandise. In fact, these goods only arrived 
here a few days ago, months after we had 
remitted funds to you. We therefore se- 
cured not only a cash payment, but a pay- 
ment months in advance of receipt of goods. 
Now, American manufacturers generally 
grant a two per cent, discount for cash 
payments and should give more for collec- 
tion in advance, but nothing was deducted 
from remittance made to you on this score. 

This two per cent, amounts to about 52 
cents. Besides, your clients had the use of 
the money long before they were entitled to 
it, and, therefore, interest accrued is all to 
their credit 

Our bankers in New York charge us one- 
eighth per cent, commission for paying our 
sight drafts drawn against our own funds. 
Now, one-eighth per cent, of our remittance 
of $25.29 is about 5 cents, but we did not 
deduct it from same. 

Our postal expenses connected with this 
collection, including the present letter, are 
over 10 cents, which we did not deduct from 
our remittance either. 

Admitting that we made an error of 18 



Balance in our favor 49 

We also beg to call your attention to the 
expenditure of time, labor, energy, station- 
ery, interest, and 10 cents postage on our 
part and 10 cents on your side, a total of 
20 cents, spent in order to collect 18 cents 
to which you have no right in a country* 
5,000 miles away. 

Where, as in Central America, people 
live scattered over a large territory and 
collecting facilities are extremely deficient, 
it is often more difficult to collect $3.00 than 
$3,000. You have to dun people ten times 
before you get results. Our charges hardly* 
pay* expenses and do not at all compensate 
for the trouble and time involved. 

Very* truly yours, 

, Manager. 



NEW BANK FOR VENEZUELA 



NEW bank, to be called Banco 
Commercial, has been established 
at Maracaibo, Venezuela. Although it 
will have a capital of only 400,000 boli- 
vars ($77,200), it will probably be of 
great local importance, owing to the fact 
that it will introduce new banking meth- 
ods and that its operations will tend to 
relieve the small borrower from the high 
rates of interest charged by local cap- 
italists, i. e., two to four per cent, per 
month. The shares, 2,000 in number, 
are now being sold. According to the 
prospectus, the Banco Commercial will 
(1) accept deposits of moneys corpora- 
tion stock, precious stones, etc., draw 
drafts or letters of credit, and remit 
funds; (2) make loans as small as 50 
bolivars ($9.65) on personal guaranties 
or property security at a rate not to ex- 
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ceed one per cent, per month; (3) dis- 
count various kinds of commercial pa- 
per, and (4) open a savings department, 
receiving deposits of 10 bolivars 
($1.93) and up and paying interest on 
amounts of 100 bolivars ($19.30). 
Bank notes to the amount of 800,000 
bolivars ($154,400) will be issued, some 
of which will be of the denomination of 
10 bolivars — another innovation. The 
promoters are Eduardo Leseur and Soto 
Rivera & Co., of Maracaibo. 



bank, at the end of 1914, had in opera- 
tion 120 establishments throughout the 
country. The number of deposit ac- 
counts on December 31, 1913, was 359,- 
622, and by December 31, 1914, the to- 
tal had reached 396,488, a net increase 
for the year of 36,866. 

The deposits on hand in the Caja 
Nacional de Ahorros and its branches 
totaled $57,032,670, Chilean paper cur- 
rency, on December 31, 1913, and $62,- 
327,057 on December 31, 1914, a net 
increase of $5,294,387, Chilean cur- 
rency. 



BANKS OF VENEZUELA 



T HERE is presented herewith a ta- 
ble showing the reserves, deposits 
in accounts current, credits in accounts 
current, cash, cash holdings, advances, 
and discounts of the Bank of Venezuela, 
Caracas, at the close of business June 
30, 1915; of the Bank of Caracas on 
July 31, 1915, and of the Bank of Mar- 
acaibo, of Maracaibo, on July 31, 1915. 
While these three are the only char- 
tered banks in Venezuela maintaining 
numerous branches and agencies 
throughout the republic, many business 
houses engage in the banking business 
to some extent, especially in the sale of 
drafts, but no figures are obtainable as 
to the extent of their activity. The 
amounts given are in United States 
gold: 



Items. 

Reserves 

Deposits in accounts current 
Credits in accounts current 

Cash 

Cash holdings 

Advances 

Discounts 



CAIBARIEN-REMEDIOS WATER 
/ WORKS CO., CUBA. 

r T s HE Caibarien-Remedios Water 
Works Company, of Caibarien, 
Cuba, has appointed as their fiscal fiscal 
agents J. G. White & Company, Inc., 43 
Exchange Place, New York, and award- 
ed contract for the engineering to the 
J. G. White Engineering Corporation, 
of 43 Exchange Place, New York. 

Construction is to be started imme- 
diately, and will probably be completed 
within one year. It is to be a gravity 
system water supply from a series of 
springs, the main pipe line extending 
from the springs, through Remedios, to* 
the city of Caibarien. In all, the sys- 
tem will require approximately thirty- 



Bank of 


Bank of 


Bank of 


Venezuela, 


Caracas, 


Maracaibo, 


June 30, 1915. 


July 31, 1915. 


July 31,1915. 


$1,140,371 


$246,102 


$14,028 


3,268,808 


683,265 


48,628 


1,590,675 


478,477 


217,845 


2,662,669 


931,505 


161,876 


3,864,727 


5,294,306 


87,268 


1,624,450 


481,225 


237,957 


308,895 


82,968 


993 



INCREASE IN SAVINGS 

'T'HE National Savings Bank of 
Chile (Caja Nacional de Ahorros) 
has published data in regard to the in- 
crease in savings in Chile in 1914. This 



seven miles of pipe line to properly 
cover the two cities, and the cost of the 
entire development will be between 
$400,000 and $450,000. 

Caibarien is located in the province 
of Santa Clara, on the north coast of 
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Cuba, and is one of the largest shipping 
ports on the island. 

EXPORT DUTY ON GOLD 
BULLION 

A DECREE of June 15, 1915, im- 
poses an export duty of fifteen per 
cent, ad valorem on all gold bullion of 



Costa Rican origin. Each gold-mining 
establishment in the country must make 
a monthly report of production and 
must deposit with the Secretary of the 
Treasury bills of exchange sufficient to 
cover export duties, against which such 
duties will be charged. No exportation 
will be allowed until satisfactory depos- 
its have been made. 



Financial Advertisers Association 



A T a meeting of the National Com- 
mission of the Associated Adver- 
tising Clubs held in New York on 
October 16, the application for a Finan- 
cial Advertisers Department was ac- 
cepted. This application was presented 
by W. C. D’Arcy of St. Louis, a mem- 
ber of the commission, and the organiza- 
tion will be known as the Financial Ad- 
vertisers Association. 

The movement that led to this organ- 
ization was inaugurated by men con- 
nected with St. Louis financial institu- 
tions, and was first presented in the 
form of a resolution at the Chicago con- 
vention of the Associated Advertising 
Clubs. John Ring, Jr., publicity man- 
ager of the Mercantile Trust Company, 
St. Louis, is chairman of the organiza- 
tion committee. Others taking part in 
promoting the movement were: M. E. 

Ilolderness, assistant cashier Third Na- 
tional Bank, St. Louis; B. W. Moser, 
secretary St. Louis Union Bank ; H. M. 
Morgan, secretary American Trust Com- 
pany, St. Louis, and G. W. Cooke, ad- 
vertising manager First Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Chicago. 

STANDARDS OF PRACTICE 

Tl ELIEVING that financial advertis-’ 
ing is a field in which the highest 
standards of business and advertising 



ethics are and should be maintained, the 
members of the Financial Advertisers 
Association — a department in the Asso- 
ciated Advertising Clubs of the World 
— subscribe to the following standards 
of practice, to the end that efficiency 
and adherence to these principles may 
be promoted: 

First. — To encourage clean and effi- 
cient advertising. 

Second. — To discourage the publica- 
tion by newspapers and periodicals of 
financial advertising that does not meas- 
ure up to the highest standards. 

Third. — To develop among financial 
institutions mutual points of contact 
which will tend to improve their adver- 
tising so that this betterment will be- 
come permanent and nation-wide. 

Fourth. — To encourage by advertis- 
ing the investment through reputable 
financial institutions of the surplus 
moneys of the American people. 

Fifth. — To discourage unreliable and 
unsafe investments. 

Sixth. — To make financial institu- 
tions realize the value of advertising, 
and, by co-operation, determine the 
most effective means of building busi- 
ness, through advertising, in the vari- 
ous departments of a modern financial 
institution. 
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Book Reviews 



The Practical Work of a Bank. 
By William H. Kniffin, Jr. New 
York: The Bankers Publishing Com- 
pany. (8 vo., 610 pp. ; price $5.) 

T T is the declared aim of this treatise 
**■ on practical banking “to show the 
fundamental principles of money, the 
practical work of a bank in detail, and, 
particularly, credit in its relation to 
banking operations." 

In recent years the machinery of 
banking has undergone a process of evo- 
lution as the increasing demands of the 
business world have made shorter and 
quicker methods necessary. To give 
these improved methods of doing things 
and at the same time to treat of those 
subjects heretofore handled by other 
authors from a new viewpoint have been 
the author’s aims. He has succeeded 
in this plan, and in the process has put 
together a great fund of solid informa- 
tion about money, bank credits and the 
detailed methods of carrying on the va- 
rious departments of bank work, and 
has made a most readable book. 

The method of treating the va- 
rious subjects is the author's own, and 
the result is an interesting and helpful 
treatise, intended to supplement rather 
than to supplant earlier works like those 
of Barrett and Patten. 

Mr. Kniffin is exceptionally qualified 
for the duty he undertook in the prep- 
aration of this volume. He has had 
long banking experience and is at pres- 
ent an active bank officer. To this im- 
portant qualification he unites the tastes 
of a scholar with a fondness for bank- 
ing subjects and unflagging industry. 
“The Practical Work of a Bank'* is a 
contribution of sound and permanent 
value to the banking literature of the 
countrv. 

m 

Human Nature and Railroads. By 
Ivy L. Lee. Philadelphia: E. S. 
Nash & Co. (price $1). 

M R. LEE was formerly executive 
assistant of the Pennsylvania 
Railroad, and his viewpoint is neces- 



sarily that of the railroad man. He pre- 
sents a case on the theory that the 
people have been misled by demagogues 
into an attitude of unthinking hostility 
toward the railroads. This has been 
partly due, he believes, to the indiffer- 
ence of the railroads in setting the 
people right on the question, and a wider 
and more intelligent system of railway 
publicity is favored as a remedy. 

His treatment of the subject is clear, 
good-humored and forceful, and every 
one ought to read what he has to say in 
order to get a fair idea of how the rail- 
roads feel about the public hostility to- 
ward them. 



Income — An Examination of the Re- 
turns for Services Rendered and 
From Property Owned in the 
United States. By Scott Nearing, 
Ph. D. New York: The MacMillan 
Company. (Price $1.25.) 



J N this volume Prof. Nearing discusses 
two forms of income which he con- 
siders to be essentially different in char- 
acter. These he designates as “prop- 
erty income" and “service income." The 
latter is the income which an individual 
derives from his personal efforts in the 
production of wealth. It is his share in 
the wealth which he produces. Prop- 
erty income, on the other hand, is in- 
come which is derived through virtue of 
ownership, regardless of any actual 
effort on the part of the owner. The 
author believes that the modern eco- 
nomic world is inclined to over-favor 
property income and to under-favor 
service income. In other words, it is 
his opinion that the actual producers of 
wealth do not get their share of the 
wealth which they produce. “An effec- 
tive system of income distribution," says 
the author, “will recognize service as 
the greatest economic asset ; will reward 
service with values that service creates. 
Until those who serve receive a return 
equal to the value of their service, the 
questions of income distribution can 
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never be settled, because until then 
they never can be settled right/’ 

Prof. Nearing’s book is both timely 
and significant in the light of present- 
day labor problems and discussions, and 
presents facts which concern every in- 
dividual, whether wage earner, high- 
salaried man or property owner. 

m 

To All the World (Except Ger- 
many). By A. E. Stilwell. London: 
George Allen & Unwin, Ltd. Price 
S/6 net. 

r I^HIS book, written by an American 
A financier, is devoted toa consideration 
in all its aspects, of the terrible crisis 
through which the world is now passing. 
It is an appeal to the civilized peoples 
of the world to respect their faith and 
abolish the war-idea. “War is madness,” 
writes Mr. Stilwell, and in his argu- 
ments against it he appeals “to the 
higher instincts of man, to his religious 
instincts, if he have any, and, on the 
material plane, to his selfish instincts.” 
Mr. Stilwell’s book is an interesting ad- 
dition to the fund of literature which 
the war has evoked. 

m 

How to Deal With Human Nature 
in Business: A Practical Book on 

Doing Business by Correspondence, 
Advertising and Salesmanship. By 
Sherwin Cody. New York: Funk & 
Wagnalls Company (Price $2 net.) 

T N this book Mr. Cody attempts to re- 
A duce human nature to a known quan- 
tity. From a careful analysis of the 
human equation he has discovered that 
in nine cases out of ten a given stimulus 
will produce an identical reaction. The 
practical application of this principle 
to business is discussed in detail. Mr. 
Cody illustrates with concrete examples 
how various problems in human nature 
should be dealt with. For example, he 
shows how to collect money by letter, 
how to answer a complaint, how to get 
an answer from an indifferent prospect, 
and many other cases of equal interest. 
That human nature is a huge, vital fac- 



tor in business is being more and more 
recognized. Mr. Cody handles the sub- 
ject in a thoroughly scholarly and 
scientific manner which should appeal 
to any one who is anxious to keep 
abreast of the progress of commercial 
science. 

a 

History of The Savings Banks Asso- 
ciation of the State of New York. 
By Frederic B. Stevens. New York: 
Doubleday, Page & Co. 

'Y'HIS volume gives a concise and 
authentic resume of the work ac- 
complished by The Savings Banks As- 
sociation of the State of New York, 
from its inception in the year 1894 to 
date, a period of twenty years. The 
mutual or trustee savings bank is an in- 
stitution founded in pure benevolence 
and free from the slightest taint of 
human selfishness. An association 
founded for the purpose of furthering 
and promoting the interests of such in- 
stitutions cannot but have an ideality of 
purpose and breadth of vision which are 
reflected in the character and accom- 
plishments of the men of whom it is 
composed. In this book Mr. Stevens 
has selected from the proceedings of the 
association the most interesting and 
valuable matter — matter which consti- 
tutes a compendium of the best thought 
on the savings bank idea during the past 
generation. Mr. Stevens has made a 
notable contribution to savings bank lit- 
erature. 

m 

The Book of Thrift: Why and How 
To Save and What To Do With Sav- 
ings. By T. D. MacGregor. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalls Co. (Price 

$1 net.) 

OT merely saving, but the utiliza- 
tion of savings, constitutes the 
theme of Mr. MacGregor’s "Book of 
Thrift.” Could we thoroughly instill 
the principles he lays down into the 
lives of American children, the future 
of the country would be much more se- 
cure than it now is with the undoubted 
tendency to extravagance. The argu- 
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ments and examples to prove the virtue 
of thrift are irrefutable and overwhelm- 
ing, and both as a nation and as indi- 
viduals we should do well to heed them. 
The admonition this book contains 
comes most opportunely, for as a people 
the need of a development of the sav- 
ings habit is now more urgent than ever 
before, for we have got to supply our- 
selves and some parts of the world with 
capital, and this can be done in no other 
way except through saving. We shall 



go capital-hungry in the near future un- 
less we severely prune from the tree of 
our national life some of the extrava- 
gances which Mr. MacGregor points 
out. 

The admonitory character of this 
work does not render it dull ; on the con- 
trary, it is a peculiarly interesting 
work. Its lessons, laid to heart, will 
make better men and women and im- 
measurably add to individual and 
national welfare. 



Transit Managers Discuss Collection Plans 



TPRANSIT managers of the twelve 
A Federal reserve banks held a con- 
ference in Chicago this month for the 
purpose of discussing plans for the ex- 
tension of the check collection system 
now in operation in all of the districts. 

Among those in attendance were : 
C. C. Bullen, acting chief clerk, Federal 
Reserve Bank of Boston; L. H. Hen- 
dricks, assistant cashier, Federal Re- 
serve Bank, New York; F. M. Hardt, 
cashier, Federal Reserve Bank, Phila- 
delphia; M. J. Fleming, auditor Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, Cleveland ; George 
H. Keesee, cashier; C. V. Blackburn, 
transit manager, Federal Reserve Bank, 
Richmond; J. B. Pike, cashier, Federal 
Reserve Bank, Atlanta; C. R. McKay, 
deputy governor. Federal Reserve Bank, 
Chicago; O. M. Atteburv, transit man- 
ager, Federal Reserve Bank, St. Louis; 
Gray Warren, transit manager, Federal 
Reserve Bank, Minneapolis; Jerome 
Thralls, cashier, Federal Reserve Bank, 
Kansas City; Lynn P. Talley, cashier, 
Federal Reserve Bank, Dallas, and 
John Perrin, chairman of board, Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank, San Francisco. 

Up to the present time the check 
collection activities of the reserve banks 
has been limited to intra-district busi- 
ness — that is, the reserve banks are ac- 
cepting on deposit checks drawn by one 
member bank on another member bank, 
provided the bank at which the checks 
are payable is a member of the check 
collection organization. In addition, the 
reserve banks are receiving for collec- 



tion, in accordance with a fixed schedule 
of days, checks drawn on other reserve 
banks. 

The adjustment of credits and debits 
between the twelve Federal reserve 
banks is made weekly by telegraph, 
there being in Washington a so-called 
central gold fund which is the basis for 
settlements. The settlements do not re- 
quire the shipment of currency, but are 
limited to mere book entries, the owner- 
ship of part of the gold being shifted 
fr^m one reserve bank to another. 

What remains to be done in regard to 
the extension of the check collection fa- 
cilities is an arrangement for clearing 
or collecting items deposited by a mem- 
ber bank in one district which are drawn 
on a member bank of another reserve 
district. When this is done there will be 
a national agency for the clearing of all 
cheeks for all the 7,600 or more mem- 
bers of the Federal reserve system. This 
problem of handling checks and transit 
items has been puzzling bankers for 
some time, but the provisions of the 
Federal Reserve Act providing for the 
collection oi^checks at par has resulted 
in considerable agitation and has been 
productive of some direct results. Par 
collections points are being created all 
through the country as a result of this 
movement and in consequence is being 
worked out by the clearing house along 
lines similar to those put into operation 
recently by the New York Clearing 
House through the establishment of its 
collection department. 
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Banking and Financial Notes 



EASTERN STATES 
New York City 

— At the annual meeting of the New 
York Clearing-House Association, held 
on October 5, Frank A. Vanderlip, pres- 
ident of the National City Bank, was 
elected president, and James S. Alexan- 
der, president National Bank of Com- 
merce, was elected chairman of the 
clearing-house committee, succeeding 
Francis L. Hine, president of the First 
National Bank, and Albert H. Wiggin, 
president of the Chase National Bank, 
respectively. 




Our first DriieftnC 

Merchants National Bank 

RICHMOND. VA. 

Capital . . . $200,000 

Surplus and Profits over 1,000,000 

The Gateway to nod Collection 
Center for Southeastern States 

Send Us Your Items 

“ON TO RICHMOND” 



Joseph Byrne, vice-president of the 
Merchants National Bank, was elected 
secretary, succeeding Stuart G. Nelson, 
vice-president of the Seaboard National 
Bank. The following officials were re- 
elected: William Sherer, manager; 

William J. Gilpin, assistant manager, 
and Charles A. Hanna, examiner. 

The other members of the new clear- 
ing-house committee are: Clarence H. 
Kelsey, president Title Guarantee and 
Trust Company; Stephen Baker, presi- 
dent Bank of the Manhattan Compa- 
ny; Gates W. McGarrah, president Me- 
chanics and Metals National Bank, and 
Edward Townsend, president Importers 
and Traders National Bank. 

Following are the principal items in 
the manager's annual report showing 
the clearing-house transactions for the 
year ended September 30, 1915. 

1915. 1914. 

Exchanges ..$90,842,707,723 $89,760,344,971 
Balances .... 5,340,846,740 5,128,647,302 



Total trans- 
actions . .$96,183,554,464 $94,888,992,273 
Average daily transactions: 

Exchanges .. ’$299,810,916 $296,238,762 

Balances 17,626,556 16,926,228 



Total $317,437,473 $313,164,991 

Total transactions since organization of 
Clearing-House (sixty-two years): 



Exchanges $2,599,876,748,777 

Balances 123,137,986,997 

Total $2,723,014,735,775 



— The rapid growth of the Fifth 
Avenue business and shopping section 
has led the Metropolitan Trust Co. to 
establish an uptown office at 716 Fifth 
Avenue for the greater convenience of 
its patrons. This will be opened about 
February 1, 1916. Work has already 
commenced. Above the foundation a 
practically new building is to be erected 
cn the site. 

The facade of white Vermont marble 
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UPTOWN OFFICE OF THE METROPOLITAN TRUST COMPANY WHICH WILL BE OPENED 
ABOUT FEBRVARV 1916 



is of classic design, suggesting dignity 
and strength. The interior walls are 
wainscoted in panels of Italian Breche 
opale marble with pilaster treatment. 



The screens are also of this marble, 
bronze trimmed. The panelled circular 
plaster ceiling rises twenty-four feet 
above the marble floor, and the banking 
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Bank Accounting and Filing Equipment 



THE STORAGE FILES THAT FIT YOUR I milk eoinbiue 

xpaco-economy, .strength, durability ami lightness 
with tlie attractive appearance of bake<l-ou Olive 
tireeu enamel. This cherk-aize unit is only one of the 

Seven sizes of 

Baker- Vawter Steel Storage Units 

In one rigid stack you can place one-drawer letter 
units, two-dmwer check and deposit-ticket storage 
units, and four-drawer card-unita— and they look 
good in stacks. 

< >rder your Storage Units by the stack— d letter units 
#15.00 f. o. b. either factory. Ask for circular No. 
BB1610. 

BAKER-VAWTER COMPANY 

Benton Harbor, Mick. Holyoke, Mast. 



room is lighted by a large window on 
Fifth Avenue, and a decorative skylight 
in the ceiling. The bank is lighted ar- 
tificially from the cornice, the sources of 
light being invisible. 

A special feature is the convenient 
ladies' alcove with access to the tellers. 
A marble and iron stairway leads to 
the large directors' room on the mez- 
zanine at the rear which is finished with 
seven-foot panelled mahogany wainscot- 
ing with fireplace. 

The acoustics of the building have 
received particular attention and a suc- 
tion ventilating system has been pro- 
vided to insure a constant supply of 
fresh air in the banking room and safe 
deposit vaults. These vaults are in the 
basement, reached by marble staircase 
or electric elevator. They are con- 
structed of three-inch non-drillable steel. 
Electric protection and other modern de- 
vices render these vaults burglar and fire 
proof. 

The Metropolitan Trust Co., whose 
downtown office is at 19 Wall Street, has 
been established thirty-four years. Its 
recent rate of growth is indicated by the 
fact that the deposits have increased al- 
most exactly 100 per cent during the 
last year. The company possesses 
every facilitv for transacting a modern 
banking and trust company business. 
George C. VanTuyl, Jr., ,is the presi- 
dent of the company, Beverly Chew, 
vice-president, and Edwin F. Rorebeck, 
second vice-president. 

The architects of the new uptown 
building are Holmes & Winslow, 103 
Park Avenue, New York, a firm that is 



specializing in bank and office building 
architecture. Edward Corning & Co. 
are the general contractors. 

— Objections made by the Depart- 
ment of Finance of the city of New 
York to the inclusion of the assessed 
valuation of state and national bank 
stock in the equalization upon which the 
states taxes are to be apportioned, have 
been set aside in a formal opinion by 
Attorney-General Woodbury. He has 
held that the State Board of Equaliza- 
tion was within its rights and acted le- 
gally when it included this bank stock 



FOR SALE 

BANK AND SAFE 
DEPOSIT VAULT 

Modern construction. 
Only in use short time. 
Price including deliv- 
ery very low. Write 
for plans and speci- 
fications. 

Vault Construction 
Company 

375 BROADWAY. NEW YORK 
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A South Dakota 
Banker Has Been 
Calling On Us For 
Service For Two 
Years. 

Read this from the 
contract renewal letter: 

“ The special service you 
give in preparation of let- 
ters and advertisements to 
meet our peculiar require- 
ments has lteen very laud- 
able in (rur business build- 
ing efforts. 

We consider that yours 
is the best and most com- 
plete service ever offered.” 

Bankers seeking 
complete, productive 
business-building Ser- 
vice should consult us. 

COLLINS 
PUBLICITY SERVICE 
226-240 Columbia Ave. 

PHILADELPHIA, PA. 



in the equalization recently made. The 
opinion had been requested by State 
Controller Travis and follows a hearing 
given representatives of the New York 
City Department of Finance. 

The assessed valuation of the stock 
affected by this opinion is $4*85,896,899, 
the larger part of which is in the Bor- 
ough of Manhattan. 

— A controlling interest in the New 
York Produce Exchange Bank has been 
secured by large stockholders of the Me- 
chanics and Metals National Bank. 
The syndicate that acquired the stock 
was headed by Gates W. McGarrah of 
the Mechanics and Metals, and John 
D. Ryan. 

The following letter regarding the 
proposed merger was sent to the stock- 
holders of the Produce Exchange Bank 
under date of October 8: 

“Your officers and directors announce 




Gates W. McGarrah 

PRESIDENT MECHANICS & METALS NATIONAL 
BANK, NEW YORK 

that the following very favorable offer 
has been made by people prominent 
among the stockholders of the Mechan- 
ics and Metals National Bank for the 
stock of this bank at $205 per share. 
It was decided, however, that the stock- 
holders would prefer not to be delayed 
in receiving their usual October divi- 




THE HOGGSON 
BUILDING METHOD 



A Single Contract and a guaranteed limit 
of cost for a complete building operation. 
Writs for Method Book 

HOGGSON BROTHERS 

485 Fifth Avenue, New York 
NEW YORK BOSTON NEW HAVEN 
CHICAGO ATLANTA 
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IRedmond&Go. 

33 Pine Street 

New York 

Grant facilities whereby American Banks may 
draw direct drafts on China, Japan and other 
Oriental Countries 

Correspondents of 

Russo-Asiatic Bank, Hong-Kong 
Jordaan & Cie., Paris 
London & South Western Bank, Ltd. 

1 London 

Investment Securities 

Finance Corporations, act as Fiscal Agents and underwrite 
entire issues of Securities 
Members New York Stock Exchange 



dend, and that dividend of $4 per share 
was accordingly declared, payable Oc- 
tober 15. Such dividend being paid by 
the bank to the stockholders, the net 
amount to be received from the depos- 
itary, as hereinafter stated, is $201. 

“The terms of this offer are as fol- 
lows: It is conditioned on two- thirds of 
the stock being offered on or before No- 
vember 15, 1915. The stock certificates 
are to be deposited with the Guaranty 
Trust Company, 140 Broadway, for 
which deposit certificates will be issued. 
As soon as two-thirds of the stock is de- 
posited holders of certificates of deposit 
will be notified at once and may present 
their certificates and get the cash for 
their stock at $201 per share. 

“Mr. Parker, who founded the bank, 
has now served it and its stockholders 
for thirty-two years. During that pe- 
riod the value of each share of the stock 
has steadily increased from $100, the 
amount at which it was originally sub- 
scribed, until now he has the satisfac- 
tion of presenting them with an offer 



of over double their original subscrip- 
tion, to wit, $205 per share. Mr. Par- 
ker, after these years of service, desires 
to be relieved of his responsibilities. The 
officers and directors consider this offer 
so advantageous that they have agreed 
to sell their holdings on the above terms 
and they strongly advise the other stock- 
holders to do the same. 

“The purchasers require two-thirds 
of the stock so that they will be in a po- 
sition to take such action as they shall 
desire. 

“If it will be a service to any stock- 
holder the bank, on receiving the stock 
certificate duly endorsed, will make the 
deposit of stock and will get the deposit 
certificate for the stockholder.” 



It is understood that while the per- 
sonnel of the board of directors may be 
changed, as Forrest H. Parker, the 
president, desires to retire on account 
of his long service of thirty-two years 
as president, no further change in the 
official staff of the bank or its branches 
is contemplated. 
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The liberlyMional Bank 

of NewTork 

Broadway and Cedar Street Equitable Building 



On and after October the fourth, The 
Liberty National Bank of New York 
will occupy its new quarters at tha 
comer of Broadway and Cedar Street, 
Equitable Building. 

Capital $ 1 , 000 , 000.00 Surplus fir* Profits $ 3 , 000 , 000.00 




Deposits $ 55 , 000 , 000^00 



The New York Produce Exchange 
Bank and its branches will continue as 
an organization as heretofore, and will 
have the added facilities afforded by an 
affiliation with the Mechanics and Met- 
als National Bank. 

It is within the possibilities that a 
merger may be ultimately effected, in 
which event the business of the New 
York Produce Exchange Bank and its 
branches would be conducted under the 
name of the Mechanics and Metals Na- 
tional Bank. 

It is interesting to note that Mr. Mc- 
Garrah, the president of the Mechanics 
and Metals National Bank, was con- 
nected with the New York Produce Ex- 
change Bank from the time of the or- 
ganization of the latter until the year 
1898. 

In the event that this merger is car- 
ried out, the Mechanics and Metals will 
be the second national bank in this city 
to maintain branches, the first one hav- 
ing been the Chatham and Phoenix, 



BANK POSITION WANTED 

THOROUGHLY experienced ac- 
1 COUNTANT AND BANKER, thirty- 
three years old, wants position as Cashier, 
Assistant Cashier or Teller in city or 
country bank. Best reference. Address 
P. O. Box 55, Wise, Virginia. 



which recently acquired the Century, 
with its eleven branches. Under the 
national banking law, a national bank 
may not establish branches, but when 
such an institution takes over a state 
bank having branches the law does not 
require the abolition of these branches. 

Some idea of the growth in the busi- 
ness of the Mechanics and Metals may 
be gleaned from the fact that the insti- 
tution’s resources exceed $180,000,000. 
According to its report to the Treasury 
Department, its deposits as of Septem- 
ber 2 reached $155,603,615, of which 
$89,638,053 were individual accounts 
and $65,965,561 bank accounts. The 
comparison between the June 23 and 
September 2 bank calls is interesting, 
the deposits standing at $124, 666, 4-35 
June 23, comparing with $155,603,615 
September 2 , and aggregate resources 
$146,773,432 and $180,297,037, re- 
snectively. The loans and discounts 
September 2 were $86,589,753; cash 
and due from banks, $66,979,099, and 
combined capital resources, $15,155,- 
845. of which $9,155,845 represents 
surplus and undivided profits. The of- 
ficial staff is headed by Gates W. Mc- 
Garrah, president, while Nicholas F. 
Palmer, John McHugh, Frank O. Roe, 
Walter F. Albertsen, Harry H. Pond 
and Samuel S. Campbell are vice-presi- 
dents; J. S. House is cashier, and J. 
Robinson, E. W. Davenport and A. M. 
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Aiken are assistant cashiers; N. Mc- 
Lean is manager of the foreign depart- 
ment. 

The New York Produce Exchange 
Bank, which has a capital of $1,000,- 
000, has branches at Columbus avenue 
and 93d street, 38th street and Seventh 
avenue, Broadway and 86th street, 
Madison avenue and 60th street, 116th 
street and Third avenue, 103d street 
and First avenue, Manhattan street and 
Amsterdam avenue and 14th street and 
Second avenue. 



Directors' Room. Wnronoco Savings Hank, 
WestfieUl . AJaxx. 

Your success in bank- 
ing depends largely upon 
the sufficiency of the data 
upon which you base your 
decision. 



— Mr. Raymond E. Jones, who was 
recently appointed one of the New 
York agents of The Royal Bank of 
Canada, entered the service of that in- 
stitution fifteen years ago as junior 
clerk, and has gone from the bottom to 
the top of the ladder. He succeeds Mr. 
Stephen H. Voorhees, who was elected 
a vice-president of The National City 
Bank a short time ago. Mr. Jones was 



• The work of success- 
fully altering or rebuild- 
ing your banking quarters 
depends on the same 
thing— adequate data [of 
similar undertakings. 

This is the service our or- 
ganization can offer — the ex- 
perience based upon our work 
for nearly five hundred other 
banks. 

We are waiting for a word 
from you to send you an out- 
line of the scope of our service. 

May we have the word ? 

Bankers Engineering 
Company 

NO. 106 EAST I9TH STREET 
NEW YORK 




Raymond E. Jones 

RECENTLY APPOINTED NEW YORK AGENT 
ROYAL BANK OF CANADA 
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born in New York, and is well known 
in the younger banking set. 

— The National Bank of Commerce 
has announced the election of J. How- 
ard Ardrey, of Dallas, Tex., to the vice- 
presidency of that institution. Steven- 
son E. Ward, formerly cashier, has also 
been made a vice-president. Paris R. 
Russell, an assistant cashier, has been 
made cashier, and Archibald F. Max- 
well, manager of the credit department, 
has been appointed an assistant cashier. 

J. Howard Ardrey was born in Dal- 
las, Tex., forty years ago. After grad- 
uating from the University of Texas he 
spent the next few years as a merchant 
and grain buyer. At the age of twenty- 
five he entered the profession of bank- 
ing, with which he has since been unin- 
terruptedly identified. In course of 
time he was elected cashier of the City 
National Bank of Dallas, which is one 
of the strong financial institutions of 
the Southwest, and later he became vice- 




Stevfnson E. Wahd 

VICE-PRESIDENT NATIONAL BANK OF 
COMMERCE, NEW YORK 




J. Howard Ardrey 

VICE-PRESIDENT NATIONAL BANK OF COM- 
MERCE. NEW YORK 

president of that institution. On No- 
vember 1 he is to take up the important 
duties of a vice-president of the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce in New York. 

Upon the organization of the Federal 
Reserve system, Mr. Ardrey was elected 
a member of the Federal Advisory 
Council, representing the Eleventh, or 
Dallas district. He is widely and fa- 
vorably known to the business men and 
bankers of Texas. 

S. E. Ward, who has been promoted 
from cashier to vice-president, is a na- 
tive of Mansfield, O. He is 36 years 
old, and received his education in Mans- 
field, and at the University of Michigan 
at Ann Arbor. 

After leaving college he became ac- 
tively engaged in business in Mansfield. 
In 1912 he resigned the cashiership of 
the Bank of Mansfield to become assist- 
ant cashier of the Bank of Commerce, 
and in October of the same year was 
elected cashier. 

Paris R. Russell, who has been elect- 
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Paris R. Russell 

CASHIER NATIONAL BANK OK COMMERCE 
NEW YORK 



ed cashier, was born in Franklin, Ten- 
nessee, thirty-two years ago. He spent 
his childhood in Mississippi and his boy- 
hood days in Northern Texas. 

For about two years after graduating 
from high school he was in the cotton 
business in the South. 

In 1901 he entered the Western Na- 
tional Bank in New York as a messen- 
ger, coming to the Bank of Commerce 
upon its consolidation with the Western 
National Bank in 1903. His rise was 
so rapid that within four years he be- 
came assistant cashier. Now, eight 
years later, he has been elected cashier 
of this great bank. 

Mr. Russell’s father was a well- 
known clergyman. 

A. F. Maxwell, the new assistant 
cashier, was born and brought up in 
Davenport, la., and is 34* years old. 
After graduating from high school he 
entered the service of R. G. Dun & Co. 
in Davenport as a messenger, and by 
the time he was 19 was a full-fledged 



credit reporter for the company. After 
a few years he left R. G. Dun & Co. to 
go to Cornell College, Iowa. He gradu- 
ated in 1905, and went to work in the 
credit department of the Mellon Na- 
tional Bank in Pittsburgh. From 1906- 
13 he was assistant treasurer of the 
Pittsburgh Gage & Supply Co., where 
he had charge of credits and collec- 
tions. He was elected a director of the 
Pittsburgh Association of Credit Men 
and during 1911-13 was its vice-presi- 
dent. He came to the National Bank 
of Commerce in New York in 1913 to 
take charge of the credit department; 
was elected a director of the Credit 
Men’s Association of New York, and of 
the New York Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking. He is also a mem- 
ber of the faculty of Columbia Uni- 
versity Extension Course. 

— It is reported that a controlling in- 
terest in the International Banking 
Corporation has been bought by J. S. 
Bache, of J. S. Bache & Co., and sold 




A. F. Maxweii 

ASSISTANT CASHIER NATIONAL BAXK OF 
COMMERCE, NEW YORK 
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First and Security National 
Bank 

Resources Sixty-five Million Dollars 



Bankers who require the services of a thoroughly progressive 
yet safe and conservative institution will appreciate the ser- 
vice we render. Correspondence invited. 
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to the National City Company, repre- 
senting the investing interests of the 
National City Bank. 

The International Banking Corpora- 
tion operates under a Connecticut char- 
ter, and is the owner of the Inter- 
national Bank, a subsidiary, which is 
chartered under the laws of the State 
of New York. Under the New York 
State Banking law foreign corporations 
are not permitted to receive deposits in 
this state, and it was for the purpose 
of being in a position to do a New York 
business that the bank was organized. 

The International Banking Corpora- 
tion operates branches in Bombay, Cal- 
cutta, Canton, Cebu, Colon, Hankow, 
Hong Kong, Kobe, London, Manila, 
Panama, Pekin, San Francisco, Shang- 
hai, Singapore and Yokohama. 

It has a capital of $3,250,000, and its 
surplus and undivided profits amount to 
$4,200,000. According to the last pub- 
lished statement, its deposits are in ex- 
cess of $22,000,000. 

H. T. S. Green is president and gen- 
eral manager of the International Bank- 
ing Corporation, and John Hubbard is 
vice-president and treasurer. 

Following are the directors of the cor- 
poration: Charles B. Alexander, Jules S. 
Bache, Guy Cary, Haley Fiske, Frank 
P. Frazier, H. T. S. Green, Lionel Hag- 
enaers, John R. Hegeman, William G. 
Henshaw, Erskine Hewitt, William T. 
Hincks, Colgate Hoyt, John Hubbard, 
Minor C. Keith, Henry P. McIntosh, 
George H. Macy, Pierre Mali, William 
Barclay Parsons, William Salomon, Wil- 
liam Shillaber, Hermann Sielcken, Val- 
entine P. Snyder and James Gilbert 
White. 

As the National City Bank already 
has several branches in South America 
and Cuba, it is surmised that eventu- 
ally the International Banking Corpora- 
tion may be nationalized and incorpor- 
ated as a part of tin National City Bank 
system. 

— Charles F. Minor, manager of the 
Bronx branch of the Columbia Trust 
Company, has been elected a vice-presi- 
dent of that institution with headquar- 
ters in the Bronx. Fred Berry, assist- 



ant manager of the branch, will suc- 
ceed Mr. Minor as manager. 

Mr. Minor began his banking career 
in the employ of the Knickerbocker 
Trust Company in 1899. In 1900 he 
was made assistant cashier of the Wash- 
ington Bank and when this institution 
was taken over in 1903 as the Bronx 
branch of the Knickerbocker Trust 
Company he was made its assistant 




Charles F. Minor 

RECENTLY ELECTED V1CE-FRESI DETT OF THE 
COLUMBIA TRUST CO., NEW YORE 



manager. In 1911 he was advanced to 
manager. 

Mr. Minor is a progressive type of 
young banker and his painstaking meth- 
ods and genial personality have won 
for him the hearty good will and moral 
support of the representative business 
men of Harlem and the Bronx. He 
was president of the New York Chap- 
ter, American Institute of Banking, 
1909-1910, and is a member of many 
clubs and civic organizations. 
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The Spirit of America at Play : Magnitude and Cheerfulness 

Belvedere Hnbnmrlne Grill Rentanmnt Trnymore 

The Promenade In the Marble Exchange 
Three Deckn Fronting the Boardwalk and the Ocean 
Library Tower Two Golf CourneN Evening MuwicnlcM Clolnter Garden 

DANIEL S. WHITE. PBIBIDKNT JOSEPH W. MOTT, MANAGES 



— The Fifth Avenue Bank, whose ex- 
istence has been contemporaneous with 
the wonderful development of the thor- 
oughfare from which it took its name, 
celebrated its fortieth anniversary last 
month by the issuance of an illustrated 
history of what many people are pleased 
to call the most famous street in Amer- 
ica. The book is richly supplied with 
modern photographs and rare prints, 
and contains a great amount of infor- 
mation not available elsewhere. 

The Fifth Avenue Bank was organ- 
ized in 1875 in what was then a residen- 
tial district, at the northwest corner of 
Forty-fourth street and Fifth avenue. 
It was the first bank of deposit and dis- 
count in the Forty-second street district 
of the city. From the beginning the 
bank attracted the uptown residents it 
was primarily designed to serve. To 
this day many of its original depositors, 
their families and descendants, have 
continued relations begun forty years 

The bank has capital stock of $100,- 



000, surplus and earnings of $2,254,- 
017, and deposits of $16,768,432. A. S. 
Frissell is president, B. H. Fancher 
and Theodore Hetzler, vice-presidents, 
and Gardner Wetherbee, A. S. Frissell, 
John D. Crimmins, James G. Cannon, 
T. S. Van Volkenburgh, W. H. Porter, 
B. H. Fancher, Henry R. Ickelheimer, 
Howard C. Smith, Cornelius N. Bliss, 
and Alfred E. Marling, directors. 

On account of the many officers of 
other banks who gained their experience 
with the Fifth Avenue Bank it has be- 
come widely known as a “school for 
bankers/’ The location of the bank in 
the fashionable shopping district has 
brought a large number of women de- 
positors. The institution is further- 
more notable as one of the exceptionally 
profitable banks of the country. 



— The Guaranty Trust Company of 
New York has appointed George Wes- 
ton as an additional assistant to Vice- 
President Max May in the management 
of their foreign business. Mr. Weston 
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Resources 

$ 11 , 000 , 000.00 



If intelligent hand- 
ling of items and low 
rates appeal to you 
send us your Buffalo 
business 




Try our Service 

and you will be entirely 
satisfied 



A. D. BISSELL, President 
C. R. HUNTLEY, Vice-Pres. 

E. H. HUTCHINSON, Vice-Pres. 
E. J. NEWELL, Vice-Pres. 
HOWARD BISSELL, Cashier 
C. G. FEIL, Asst. Cashier 
A. J. ALLARD, Asst. Cashier 
G. H. BANGERT, Asst. Cashier 



will have charge of the general organ- 
ization of that branch of the company's 
activities, and will be known as manager 
of the foreign department. 

Mr. Weston comes from the American 
Express Company, where for a number 
of years he has had supervision of their 
financial business in the eastern depart- 
ment, covering the Eastern States and 
the Dominion of Canada. He was iden- 
tified almost from its inception w'ith the 
organization and development of the 




George Weston 

MANAGER FOREIGN DEPARTMENT GUARANTY 
TRUST CO. OF NEW YORK, 140 BROAD- 
WAY, NEW YORK CITY 

foreign exchange business of the Ameri- 
can Express Company, and thus has 
had w ide experience in international ex- 
change operations. 

Mr. Weston is a native of Ohio and 
received his early education in that 
state. This was later supplemented by 
special courses at Pratt Institute. 
Brooklyn. He entered the service of 
the American Express Company in 
1892 as junior clerk, and successively 
filled practically all positions in the 
financial and foreign exchange depart- 
ment of the company. In 1910 he was 
chosen to organize and develop that 
branch of the company’s business in the 
newly-created Pacific division, with 
headquarters at Portland, Ore., and in 
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3912 returned to New York to assume 
charge of the company’s financial busi- 
ness in Europe. Mr. Weston has trav- 
eled extensively and has an unusually 
wide acquaintance among the bankers 
of the United States. 

— Deposits of the Chase National 
Bank passed the $200,000,000 mark for 
the first time on record, as revealed by 
the Comptroller’s report as of Septem- 
ber 2. The statement shows total de- 
posits of over $201,000,000, an increase 
of about $30,000,000 since June 23. 

— The first annual election of direc- 
tors for the Federal Reserve Bank for 
this district is to be called on Novem- 
ber 16. The three men who retire are 
Messrs. Locke, Palmer and Peabody, 
members of the three different classes 
of directors. 

— F. T. Martin has been promoted 
from the cashiership to the vice-presi- 
dency of the Corn Exchange Bank of 
New York and is succeeded by Edward 
S. Malmar in the cashiership. 

— Henry R. Carse has resigned as 
vice-president of the Hanover National 
Bank to become president of the Subma- 
rine Boat Company. 

— Report of condition made by the 
Bankers Trust Co. as of September 25 
shows deposits of more than $215,000,- 



000. This is the first time that the 
statement of the company has shown 
deposits as high as $200,000,000 at a 
time of the Banking Department’s call, 
although the deposits actually passed 
that mark some time previous to the last 
call. There are three other institutions 
only in New York city having more than 
$200,000,000 deposits, namely, the Na- 
tional City Bank, the Guaranty Trust 
Co. and the Chase National Bank. 

— At a recent meeting of the board of 
directors of the National City Bank, 
W. S. Kies was elected a vice-president. 
Mr. Kies has been with the bank for the 
past two years in charge of the foreign 
trade department. He is a lawyer by 
profession and was formerly general 
counsel for the Western Indiana Rail- 
road Co., and connected with the legal 
department of the Chicago & North- 
western Railroad Co. 

— The Columbia Trust Co. recently 
declared an extra dividend of two per 
cent., in addition to the regular quarter- 
ly disbursement of five per cent. 

Philadelphia 

— The Market Street Title and Trust 
Co. has declared an extra dividend of 
ten per cent, besides its regular semi- 






Kings County Trust Company 

City of New York, Borough of Brooklyn 

Capital $500,000 Surplus $2,000,000 Undivided Profits $550,000 



OFFICERS 

JULIAN D. FAIRCHILD, President 

JULIAN P. FAIRCHILD, ^ THOMAS BLAKE, Secretary 

WILLIAM HARKNE8S, I HOWARD D. JOOST, Assistant Secretary 

D. W. MCWILLIAMS, [ K * J. NORMAN CARPENTER, Trust Officer 

WILLIAM J. WASON, JR., J GEORGE V. BROWER, Counsel 

ACCOUNTS INVITED. INTEREST ALLOWED ON DEPOSITS. 
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Planters National Bank 

RICHMOND, VIRGINIA 

Capital - - $300,000 

Surplus & Profits $1,625,000 
Total Resources $8,000,000 



RICHARD H. SMITH 
President 

J. J. MONTAGUE 
Vice-President 
R. LATIMER GORDON 
Vice-President 
CONWAY H. GORDON 
Cashier 

D. V. MORTON 
Assistant Cashier 



Unsurpassed Facilities for 
collecting Items on Vir- 
ginia and the Carolinas 



annual dividend of three per cent., both 
payable November 1 on stock of record 
October 15. Coincidently the directors 
issued a call for the payment of $5 per 
share on the capital stock, bringing this 
stock to $30 paid in, par being $50. 
The surplus account was increased 
$25,000 to $150,000. 

— The Philadelphia Chapter of the 
A. I. B. has outlined the following pro- 
gram for November: 

November 1 — Debate Section, Chap- 
ter room, 8 p. m. 

November 3 — Class in Business Eng- 
lish, Chapter room, 7:30 p. m. 

November 4 — Negotiable Instruments 
Class, Mercantile Library building, 7 :30 
p. m. 

November 5 — Chapter Meeting. 

November 8 — Post-Graduate Forum, 
Chapter room, 7:30 p. m. 

November 9 — Commercial Law Class, 
Mercantile Library building, 7:30 p. m. 

November 10 — Class in Business Eng- 
lish, Chapter room, 7:30 p. m. 

November 11 — Negotiable Instru- 
ments Class, Mercantile Library build- 
ing, 7:30 p. m. 

November 15 — Debate Section, 
Chapter room, 8 p. m. 

November 16 — Commercial Law 

Class, Mercantile Library building, 7:30 
p. m. 

November 17 — Class in Business Eng- 
lish, Chapter room, 7 :30 p. m. 

November 18 — Negotiable Instru- 
ments Class, Mercantile Library build- 
ing, 7:30 p. m. 

November 19 — Members* Night, 

Griffith Hall, 8:15 p. m. 

November 22 — Post-Graduate Forum. 
Chapter room, 7 :30 p. m. 

November 23 — Commercial Law 

Class, Mercantile Library building, 7:30 
p. m. 

November 24 — Class in Business Eng- 
lish, Chapter room, 7:30 p. m. 

November 30 — Commercial Law 

Class, Mercantile Library building, 7 :30 
p. m. 

— The Philadelphia National Bank, 
at the close of business October 1, had 
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established a new high record for the 
amount of resources of any national 
hank in Pennsylvania. The total was 
$100,865,000, this being the first time 
that the $100,000,000 mark had been 
passed. The total deposits were $88,- 
850,000, which is also believed to be a 
high record. 

— The Corn Exchange National 
Bank of Philadelphia in a recent issue 
of its monthly publication, “The Ad- 
vance/* draws up the following interest- 
ing balance sheet of trade factors: 

CURRENT 

DEBIT ITEMS 

Railway Receiverships. 

Railway Income Unsatisfactory. 

Railway Improvements Below Normal. 

Dyestuffs Shortage. 

Labor Troubles Increasing. 

Hostile Business Laws. 

CREDIT ITEMS 

Record Grain Crop. 

Record Foreign Trade Balance. 

Money Abundant. 

Failures Decreasing. 

Steel Business at Capacity. 

Pig Iron Strong. 

Less Idle Freight Cars. 

Solution of Foreign Exchange Problem. 

FUTURE 

DEBIT ITEMS 

Low Tariff Menace. 

Danger of Overexpansion and inflation. 

CREDIT ITEMS 

Probable Lull in Anti-Business Legisla- 
tion. 

larger Foreign Markets. 

— Since October 1, 1914, four of the 
principal savings institutions of Phila- 
delphia report a gain of nearly $6,000,- 
000 in deposits and a substantial in- 
crease in the number of depositors. 

— Reports by Philadelphia banks re- 
cently made to the Comptroller show a 
remarkable advance in the amount of 
investments held. The total stood at 
$50,905,275 against $28,617,000 in the 
nearest corresponding period a year ago. 
This expansion has been caused by a de- 
sire on the part of the banks to em- 
ploy their surplus funds. The bulk of 



the increase represents investments in 
short term equipment and other securi- 
ties. 

The figures also revealed record 
breaking deposits of $379,194,000, or an 
increase of $44,123,900 over September 
figures twelve months ago. Meantime, 
cash reserves mounted up from $75,- 
754,000 to $103,494,000, while loans 
increased $15,144,000, the aggregate 
being $251,364,000. 

— The steady deposit growth of the 
Corn Exchange National Bank of Phila- 
delphia is strikingly demonstrated by 
the following table, showing growth o£ 
deposits from 1900 to 1915: 



September 5, 1900 $11,471,<X)0 

August 25, 1905 15,480,000 

September 1, 1910 20,505,001 

September 4, 1912 23,967,000 

September 12, 1914 25,116,000 

September 2, 1915 29,639,841 

October 2, 1915 31,130,000 






Pittsburgh 

— The People's National Bank of 
Pittsburgh in its October business let- 
ter remarks on the appreciable increase 
in the daily average exchanges of the 
Pittsburgh Clearing-House. Payrolls 
for the district are said to be up to the 
maximum of record and retail trade is 
reported as unusually brisk. In the 
steel industry further advances in prices 
of finished products are reported. Con- 
fidence is expressed in the maintenance 
of a maximum volume of output. Ex- 
port iron and steel business is reported 
to be larger than ever before. The coal 
trade is in better shape than at any 
previous time in more than a year, pro- 
ducers being much less anxious than 
consumers to contract ahead on present 
prices. Another indication of business 
improvement is the unusually favorable 
report of the Philadelphia Company 
which supplies gas, electricity and rapid 
transit service to a large section of the 
Pittsburgh district. 

Local financial conditions are said to 
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continue favorable, a moderate improve- 
ment in the demand for money being 
noted. 

— Recent statements of national and 
■state banks and trust companies showed 
aggregate deposits of a little more than 
$443,000,000 in the institutions of the 
city proper, an increase of $12,500,000 
over the June returns and of $40,000,- 
000 over the the nearest corresponding 
date a year ago, or about ten per cent. 



— Work is about to be started on a 
new individual bank building for the 
Nassau County Trust Company, of 
Mineola, Long Island, to cost in the 
neighborhood of $72,500. The contract 
has been awarded Hoggson Bros., of 
New York, and the work will be done 
under the Hoggson building method, a 
single contract for the structure com- 
plete, with the cost guaranteed. H. Van 
Buren Magonigle is the architect. 
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The building will follow the Floren- 
tine style of architecture, and is to be 
constructed of rug- faced tapestry brick, 
with terra cotta base and trimmings. It 
will be occupied jointly by the Nassau 
County Trust Co., and the Nassau- 
Suffolk Bond and Mortgage Guarantee 
Co., two institutions which are closely 
affiliated. 

The Nassau County Trust Co. was 
established in 1910, and its growth has 
been rapid. The officers of the institu- 
tion are: George S. Emory, president; 
E. L. Frost and John A. Albertson, 
vice-presidents, and John O. Bergen, 
secretary. The president and vice- 
presidents of the bank, together with 
Frederick C. Hicks and E. F. Post, con- 
stitute the building committee. 



— Albany Chapter of the American 
Institute of Banking is planning for an 
unusually busy winter. Regular meet- 
ings will be held as usual on the third 
Thursday of each month and will con- 
sist of papers and debates by chapter 
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members and addresses by prominent 
men. Law lectures will be held on the 
first, second and fourth Thursdays. 

@ 

Buffalo 

— The Central National Bank has 
now a capital of $1,000,000 and a sur- 
plus of $600,000. Feeling that the 
original capitalization was inadequate 
the directors and officers decided last 
August to issue six thousand shares of 
stock which were sold at $200 per share 
producing the present capital and sur- 
plus. On September 27 the full amount 
was paid in cash and papers forwarded 
to Washington. This bank has now as 
large a capital as any bank in Buffalo 
with one exception. 

• A site has been bought by the Bank 
of Buffalo at the northeast corner of 
Main and Division streets, and as soon 
as the property is vacated the bank will 
begin putting up a modern building for 
its new home. The location is a central 
one and sufficient ground has been 
bought to provide for a spacious build- 
ing. 

At the head of the Bank of Buffalo 
is Elliott C. McDougal, a former presi- 
dent of the New York State Bankers 
Association, president of the Buffalo 
Clearing-House Association, and one of 
the very successful bankers of the 
United States. The other officers are: 
Vice-presidents, Laurence D. Ramsev 
and Robert K. Root; cashier, John L. 



Daniels ; assistant cashiers, Louis C. 
Olden and Charles D. Appleby; assist- 
ant to the president, Ralph Croy. 

The Bank of Buffalo has aggregate 
resources of $20,000,000, and its de- 
posits are approximately $17,000,000 — 
an increase of more than $3,000,000 in 
the past year. The capital is $1,000,- 
000 and surplus and profits $1,616,000. 

As an evidence that the Bank of 
Buffalo urgently requires more room 
may be cited the fact that in the past 
two years deposits have shown a greater 
increase than in the first thirty-three 
years of the bank's history. 

President McDougall is careful of 
the welfare of his institution, and real- 
izes that such growth is an unmistak- 
able indication of a need of larger and* 
better equipped banking quarters. 

• ® 

NEW ENGLAND 
Boston 

— According to the latest Comptrol- 
ler’s statements the First National 
Bank of Boston heads the list in the 
development of foreign banking and 
commercial credits by the national 
banks of the United States. 

The grand total of letters of credit, 
outstanding acceptances and foreign 
bills rediscounted by the First National 
of Boston footed up to $8,951,000, 
which exceeds by $2,151,000 the similar 
total reported by the National City of 
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New York, the largest national bank in 
the country and the first in the field 
with a South American branch. In 
point of “acceptance” business, the 
new field opened to national banks by 
the Federal Reserve Act, the First Na- 
tional leads the National City by some 
$2,000,000, having $3,057,951, as 
against $1,018,992. Only one other 
national bank, the Mechanics and 
Metals of New York, has over $1,000,- 
000 outstanding. 

The following tabulation shows the 
extent of the foreign trade activities of 
the fifteen largest national banks in the 
United States, the figures being based 
upon the last Comptroller’s call: 

Letters 

of 

Credit. 



First of Boston $5,528,836 

National City, N. Y 5,781,753 

First of Chicago 5,729,779 

Chase of New York 5,329,733 

Mech. & Metals, N. Y 3,174,299 

Philadelphia National 3,052,823 

Nat Bank of Com., N. Y 2,960,122 

Con. & Com., Chicago 2,084,023 

Nat. Shawmut, Boston 2,556,534 

Irving, N. Y 1,023,142 

Amer. Exchange, N. Y 306,890 

National Park, N. Y 78,966 

Corn Exchange, Chicago 325,306 

Hanover, N. Y 77,552 

First of New York 6,000 



— Lee, Higginson & Co., of Boston 
and New York, have been appointed 
fiscal agents in America for the Italian 
government. 

— The National Shawmut Bank of 
Boston in its August Foreign Trade 
Report gives the figures for imports and 
exports from and to foreign countries 
clearing through the port of Boston. 
Total imports for August, 1915, were 
$13,304,515 as against $10,976,048 in 



August, 1914. Exports for August, 
1915, were $8,663,918, as against $3,- 
101,236 in August of 1914. The prin- 
cipal articles imported were hides and 
skins and the principal article exported 
M as leather. 

— The Metropolitan Trust Co., which 
represents a merger of the Mutual Na- 
tional and the First Ward National 
Banks, opened for business last month. 
The main office is at 40 State street, 
and the East Boston office will be con- 
ducted as a branch. The aggregate re- 
sources of the new institution are $4,- 
396,000 and deposits $3,777,000. 

It is intended that a prominent fea- 

Foreign Bills 



Acceptances Re-dis- 

Outstanding. counted. Total. 

$3,057,851 $365,096 $8,951,783 

1,018,992 6,800,745 

143,121 5,872,900 

148,759 5,478,492 

1,230,075 4,413,377 

222,627 3,275,450 

225,665 3,185,787 

698340 2,782363 

191,585 2,748,119 

357,464 1380,606 

827379 1,134369 . 

493,187 572,153 

325306 

77,552 

6,000 



ture of its service shall be the personal 
attention which has characterized the 
service of the consolidated banks; and 
accounts are being solicited on this ba- 
sis. 

Chandler M. Wood, the president, has 
had a notable experience as an attorney 
at the Boston bar. Wm. H. Stickney, 
his associate in active management, has 
been cashier of the Mutual Bank since 
its foundation in December, 1909. Offi- 
cers of the Metropolitan are as follows: 
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President, Mr. Wood; vice-president 
and treasurer, Mr. Stickney; vice-presi- 
dent, Walter S. Crane; secretary and 
assistant treasurer, Frank F. Cook; as- 
sistant treasurer, Robert J. Gove; as- 
sistant secretary, Herbert T. Green- 
wood. 

— Frederick W. Sawyer, who was re- 
cently elected president of the New 
Hampshire Bankers Association, has 
been for many years cashier of the 
Souhegan National Bank, of Milford, 
N. H. For the two years 1911 and 
1912 he was also president of the 




Frederick W. Sawyer 

NEWLY ELECTED PRESIDENT OF THE NEW 
HAMPSHIRE BANKERS ASSOCIATION 

Northern Bankers Association and fur- 
ther experience in leadership has been 
gained in his connection with the New 
Hampshire Masons, of which he was 
grand master in 1908 and 1909. He is 
a native of Milford and was made 
cashier of the Souhegan Bank in 1898, 
previous to which time he was assistant 
cashier for fifteen years. He is now 
vice-president. He started his banking 



career with the Blackstone National 
Bank of Boston. Besides his connec- 
tion with the local Bankers Association, 
which extends back for many years, he 
has given much attention to civic af- 
fairs, having been treasurer of the town 
of Milford for the past eighteen years. 
The Souhegan National Bank is a solid 
and prosperous institution, with capital 
of $100,000, surplus and profits of 
$94,000 and deposits of $450,000. 

— The First National Bank of Bos- 
ton has issued another of the series of 
booklets entitled the “Wealth of Amer- 
ica. “ The subject of the present 
pamphlet is cereals, and the importance 
of this great industry is interestingly 
described. 



— The Quincy Trust Co. is the name 
of a new trust company whose appli- 
cation for a charter to do business in 
Quincy, Mass., has recently been ap- 
proved by the Massachusetts Bank 
Commissioners. The new institution 
will have an authorized capital of $100,- 
000 and begins business with a surplus 
of $25,000. The surplus has been cre- 
ated by the sale of 1,000 shares of stock 
at $125 a share; $100 of each share 
went towards giving the new company a 
working capital of $100,000, and the 
balance was set aside for the surplus. 

Chester I. Campbell, mayor of 
Quincy, will be president, and Herbert 
Curtis, treasurer. Mr. Curtis has been 
for some time the local representative 
of the Fidelity Trust Co. of Boston. 

— The Park Trust Co., Worcester, 
Mass., which was incorrectly reported 
as having opened for business, will not 
open until about January 1, when the 
handsome quarters now being prepared 
will be ready for occupancy. The new 
institution will have modern safe de- 
posit vaults, savings department, ladies’ 
room, and the latest equipment through- 
out. 

— It is the opinion of Bank Commis- 
sioner Augustus L. Thorndike that the 
statutes of Massachusetts prohibit any 
savings bank or the savings department 
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of any trust company within the com- 
monwealth from subscribing to the for- 
eign loan. 

— The banks of Hartford have en- 
tered into a new exchange plan whereby 
the department of collections of the 
New York Clearing-House receives 
daily all the checks drawn on every 
Hartford bank and cashed by any New 
York bank, and sends them in a single 
envelope to the Hartford bank, on 
which they are drawn, and receives in 
return a check covering the value of 
all. The sum is then distributed among 
the New York banks, no charge being 
made. 

WESTERN STATES 
Chicago 

— The October business letter of the 
National Bank of the Republic of Chi- 
cago is optimistic in tone and reviews 
in a comprehensive manner general 
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business conditions throughout the 
country. 



— The National City Bank of Chi- 
cago in its October trade letter com- 
ments as follows on the grain situa- 
tion: 

“There has been a large movement 
of spring wheat which is of excellent 
quality, but much of the winter wheat 
is of low grade. Owing to the lower 
prices it is not being rushed to market. 
Corn still needs warm weather in va- 
rious sections to insure the best results. 
The crop is likely to be very satisfac- 
tory and estimates are still held of close 
to three billion bushels. There is cer- 
tain to be a large crop of fodder. The 
total crop outlook is favorable and the 
expectation is that the final yields will 
be about as satisfactory as the last Gov- 
ernment estimates indicate. Grain 
prices as a whole are relatively good, 
but farmers in some sections are in- 
clined to await higher figures before 
selling. The railroads are handling 
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less grain than last, year and some un- 
certainty exists as to the extent of the 
foreign demand. It is felt, however, 
that with the consummation of the 
Anglo-French loan, there will be an in- 
creased foreign demand for our food- 
stuffs. Although it is possible that se- 
rious damage to corn may result from 
early frosts, it is not expected that the 
injury will be sufficient to prevent an 
abnormally large crop being raised.” 

@ 

St. Louis 

— Ernest W. Stix, president of the 
Rice-Stix Dry Goods Company, has 
lately been elected a director of the 
Mercantile Trust Company, to fill the 
vacancy created by the death of David 
Eisman. 



Minneapolis 

— The total resources of the North- 
western National Bank are now $47,- 
000,000 instead of $41,000,000 as of 
September 2, 1915. This increase of 
$6,000,000 in the resources of this 
bank has occurred since the time of the 
last report to the Comptroller of the 
Currency, September 2, 1915. Includ- 
ing the affiliated Minnesota Loan and 
Trust Co., the combined increase has 
been $8,000,000. On October 2 the de- 
posits of the Northwestern National 
passed $40,000,000 for the first time in 
its history. Deposits at the close of 
business on October 1 totaled $40,089,- 
000 . 

Average daily deposits for 1914 
were $30,500,000; for 1904, $8,243,- 
000; for 1894, $2,777,000; for 1884, 
$1,560,000; for 1874, $161,000. 

The bank was organized in 1872. 



— At a meeting of the board of di- 
rectors of the Security National Bank 
held on September 14, Walter A. Ellis, 
formerly trust officer of the Security 
Trust and Savings Bank, of Los Ange- 
les, was elected cashier of the National 
Bank to succeed James B. Gist, who re- 
cently resigned to take up the manage- 
ment of the financial affairs of large 
eastern interests. While Mr. Gist has 
severed his relations as an officer, the 
bank still will have the benefit of his 
experience and advice as a director and 
member of its finance committee. 



— The Northwestern National Bank 
of Minneapolis commenced the unit 
system of paying and receiving Sep- 
tember 15. The announcement of the 
bank reads as follows: 



Pursuant to its policy of extending to 
customers the best possible service, the 
bank has decided, after careful inves- 
tigation, to install what is known as the 
unit system for the paying of checks 
and receiving of deposits. 

For convenience, the accounts of pa- 
trons w’ill be divided alphabetically 
into seven units. A teller having charge 
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of units will both pay checks and re- 
ceive deposits from customers in his 
unit, thereby enabling him to become 
better acquainted with his customers. 

— The German-American Bank of 
Minneapolis has been included in the 
list of banks which may receive postal 
savings fund deposits, having recently 
been admitted to the Federal Reserve 
System. There are five banks in Min- 
neapolis listed to receive postal savings 
deposits, being the First and Security 
National, the Northwestern National, 
the Scandinavian-American National, 
the German-American and the Metro- 
politan National. The first and second 
get the bulk of the deposits with 56.4 
per cent., 31.3 respectively. 



St. Paul 

— The organization of a new trust 
company in this city is being conducted 
by Lyman D. Baird of Austin, who, it 
is understood, will have an active part 
in its management. The new company 
will be known as the Bankers’ Trust 
Company and its stock will be held by 
upwards of 1,500 bankers in Montana, 
North and South Dakota, Minnesota, 
Wisconsin and Michigan. 

Mr. Baird is an ex-national bank ex- 
aminer and is widely known in the 
Northwest. 



— The Produce Exchange Bank, 
Tenth and Jackson streets, opened re- 
cently. The bank has a capital stock 
of $25,000 and a surplus of $5,000. The 
new institution is in the center of the 
new commission district, and in the busy 
months of the commission men the bank 
will open at 6 a. m. each day. Einar 
Pederson, of Burt, N. Dak., is president. 
Former Mayor H. P. Keller is a mem- 
ber of the board of directors. 



— Business conditions in St. Paul are 
unusually good. Since the last call of 
the Comptroller deposits in the larger 
banks of the city have been increasing 
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“Where can I get a book that will tell me all about the different 
kinds of stocks and bonds and what makes their prices rise and fall?” 

— that question, asked by thousands of people 
in every part of the country, is responsible 
for “Practical Investing” having been writ- 
ten. To fill the long felt want for a book 
which, in simple and understandable lan- 
guage, tells all about securities as they are 
and as the man who goes into the market 
with money to invest will find them — that 
has been the author’s aim. 

There is nothing of the theoretical trea- 
tise about “Practical Investing.” It is just 
a plain straightforward description of secu- 
rities and the markets made by a man who 
combines long practical experience in invest- 
ment matters with the ability to write about 
them clearly and interestingly. Mr. Escher 
knows what the investor needs to know and 
in this book he tells it. 
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at the rate of nearly $200,000 per day. 
The improvement in business conditions 
is enhanced by the great crops, the mar- 
keting of which is now under way. 

— Iowa has 1,176 banks and trust 
companies operating under state char- 
ters, classified as 832 savings banks, 
323 state banks and 21 trust compa- 
nies. Their combined deposits on Sep- 
tember 11 were $327,155,572, and re- 
sources $100,848,705. 

— Kansas banks are actually over- 
flowing with money. There is a pro- 
vision of the state law that at no time is 
a state bank permitted to have deposits 
exceeding ten times the capital and sur- 
plus and many institutions have added 
to these accounts, so that they could ac- 
cept additional deposits. 

— The Colorado National Bank of 
Denver is now installed in its new build- 
ing at the corner of Seventeenth and 
Champa streets. 

— According to its latest statement, 
the State Trust and Savings Bank of Pe- 
oria, 111., has a paid-up capital of $200,- 
000, surplus and profits of $70,000 and 
deposits of $1,050,000. In five years the 
deposits of this bank have increased 
from $300,000 to over a million. 

— The six groups of the Kansas 
Bankers Association have arranged to 
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hold their meetings during November. 
The dates arranged and the localities 
selected for the meetings are as follows: 



Group I at I^eavenworth November 18 

Group II at Olathe November 17 

Group III at Pittsburg November 16 

Group IV at Ellsworth November 9 

Group V at Hutchinson November 10 

Group VI at Winfield November 11 




E. M. Wing 

VICE-PRESIDENT BATAVIAN NATIONAL BANK 
LA CROSSE. W1S. . TREASURER A. B. A. 
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SOUTHERN STATES 

— John J. Nelligan has been elected 
president of the Baltimore Safe Deposit 
and Trust Company to succeed the late 
Michael Jenkins. John W. Marshall 
has been elected vice-president to suc- 
ceed Henry Walters, elected chairman 
of the board of directors. 

— The ninth annual meeting of Group 
5, Virginia Bankers Association, was 
held at Roanoke on October 19. Hon. 
William Ingle, chairman of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of Richmond, gave an 
address on “The Federal Reserve 
Banks.” Other speakers were C. B. 
Scott, Assistant State Highway Com- 
missioner, who spoke on “Good Roads,” 
and Rev. J. A. Dove, a director of the 
National Exchange Bank of Roanoke, 
who took as his topic- “The Banker and 
Agriculture.* * 

— The October Trade Letter of the 
Birmingham Trust and Savings Co. 



gives the following cotton figures for 
August: 

“Cotton consumed in August amount- 
ed to 461 thousand bales compared with 
384 thousand bales for the same month 
last year. Exports of cotton for Aug- 
ust were 163 thousand bales compared 
with 21 thousand bales a year ago, and 
imports were 19 thousand bales com- 
pared with 27 thousand bales a year ago. 
Cotton spindles active in August num- 
bered 31,065 thousand against 30,348 
thousand a year ago.’* 



Richmond 



— To fill the vacancy caused by the 
death of James N. Boyd, former presi- 
dent of the Planters National Bank of 
Richmond, Va., Richard H. Smith has 
been elected president of that institu- 
tion. R. Latimer Gordon, assistant 
cashier, has been made a vice-president,. 
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Richard H. Smith 

PRESIDENT PLANTERS NATIONAL HANK 
RICHMOND, VA. 



and Conway H. Gordon, assistant cash- 
ier, has been promoted to be cashier. 
J P. Taylor has been made chairman of 
the board of directors, and John W. 
Boyd, son of the late James N. Boyd, 
was elected a member of the board to 
fill the vacancy caused by the death of 
the president of the bank. 

Mr. Smith, the new president, has 
been connected with the Planters Na- 
tional Bank for the past thirty-one 
years, having entered its employ in the 
capacity of discount clerk in 1884. He 
was rapidly promoted and in 1891 was 
made cashier. In 1911 he was made 
cashier and vice-president. 

It. Latimer Gordon, the new vice- 
president, has been connected with the 
bank for the past eighteen years. Be- 
ginning his service as a messenger he 
has filled all of the offices up to his 
present position. 

Conway H, Gordon, the new cashier, 
has been connected with the bank for 



the past twenty-eight years. He is 
regarded as one of the best bankers in 
Richmond. 

The Planters National Bank was es- 
tablished on December 8, 1865, with a 
capital of $200,000. This was in- 
creased to $300,000, in 1868, although 
at a time when the South was facing 
one of the w’orst crises in its history. 
At the time of the last call of the comp- 
troller this bank had resources of $8,- 




R. Latimer Gordon 

VICE-PRESIDENT PLANTERS NATIONAL HANK 
RICHMOND. VA. 



256,963 and deposits of more than $6,- 
000,000. Its profit and surplus account 
is $1,625,813, and since organization 
the bank has earned more than $3,200,- 
000 . 

— According to figures compiled by 
W. P. Shelton, assistant cashier of the 
First National Bank, the total assets of 
all Richmond banks, at the end of busi- 
ness September 2, were $75,048,799.58. 
Of this sum, $60,579,057.13 represents 
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loans and investments and $3,660,015.20 
cash and clearing-house exchange. 



— Consolidation of the Merchants 
and Mechanics* Trust and Savings Bank 
with the Jefferson County Bank, Birm- 
ingham, Ala., is announced. A. E. Jack- 
son is president and W. A. Porter chair- 
man of the board of the Jefferson Coun- 
ty Bank, which is the name that will be 
retained. 

— It is officially estimated by Fred 
W. Davis, State Commissioner of Agri- 
culture, that the total cotton yield of 
Texas for 1915 will not exceed 
3,000,000 bales. His estimate is based 
on the reports which he has received 
from the various field agents of the de- 
partment. His estimate of the prospec- 
tive yield is far below that which expert 
cotton men give. It is the opinion of 
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cotton buyers and others who have made 
a close investigation of the condition of 
the crop that while insect pests and 
other damaging conditions have greatly 
reduced the prospective yield the state’s 
production will be in the neighborhood 
of 4,000,000 bales, and that it certainly 
will not be below 3,500,000 bales. 

— The First National Bank of Fort 
Worth, Texas, having agreed to pay the 
city three per cent on daily balances, 
has been designated as city depository. 
No overdrafts will be permitted. 

— The Federal Reserve Bank of Dal- 
las, Texas, has purchased a five-story 
building for $112,500, and is probably 
the first Federal reserve bank to own 
its own home. 

— At the annual meeting of the 
Bankers Association of the District of 
Columbia, the following officers were 
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d|T A new building, the best equipment, an able and expori- 
v| enced staff of officers and employes — these are some of the 
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ment opportunities in this prosperous region and cordially in- 
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elected: President, VVm. T. Galliher, 
president American National Bank; first 
vice-president, John Poole, president 
Federal National Bank; second vice- 
president, Corcoran Thom, vice-presi- 
dent American Security and Trust Co. ; 
secretary, Edmund S. Wolfe, cash- 
ier District National Bank; treasurer, 
Albert S. Gatley, cashier Lincoln 
National Bank. 
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ATTRACTIVE ENGRAVED ANNOUNCEMENT SENT 
OUT BY THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK OF MOBILE 
ALABAMA. IN COMMEMORATION OFTHE FIFTIETH 
ANNIVERSARY OF THIS INSTITUTION 



PACIFIC STATES 
Los Angeles 

— On October 7 the German-Ameri- 
ean Trust and Savings Bank of Los 
Angeles celebrated its twenty-fifth an- 
niversary. This institution has estab- 
lished an enviable record during the 
past quarter century and has been not 
the least important factor in the growth 
and prosperity of the city in which it 
is located. 

The first deposit made in the German- 




THE PRESENT HOME OF THE GERMAN-AMER I- 
CAN TRUST AND SAVINGS BANK 



American Trust and Savings Bank was 
received on October 7, 1890, at a little 
store room office at 1 14^2 South Main 
street, a twenty-five foot frontage in the 
old Grand Opera House building, 
known as the “Childs Block.*’ The 
main portion of that building was then. 
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and until recent years, used for theatri- 
cal purposes; a small jewelry store, as 
now, occupied the next door office; and 
the tiny vault with the bank’s name on 
it still stands in the corner of the room 
w'here the infant savings bank first 
opened for business. 

The original force of four officers and 
employees has grown to 125, but Dr. M. 
N. Avery, one of those original officers, 
now as president of the bank, has an 
active part in determining the policies 
of the institution he helped to organize 
so long ago. 

In addition to Dr. Avery, three others 
of those who organized the bank, 
Messrs. Flint, Schumacher, and Row- 
ley, are at the present time serving on 
the board of directors. These arc a 
few* of the many examples of that per- 
manency of management which, as much 
as any other single circumstance, has 
brought about the steady, consistent 
growth for which this bank is noted. 

In 1891 came the first outward sign 
of expansion, when the bank moved to 
quarters in its own building on First 
and Main streets, where it remained un- 
til the consolidation in 1906 with the 
Union Bank of Savings. The location 
of the latter, at 223 South Spring, then 
became the main office of the German- 
American Savings Bank, although a 
branch was continued for some time at 
First and Main. 

Three more of the officers whose 
names have ever since been associated 
with this bank became a part of its or- 
ganization at the time of this consolida- 
tion. The late Mr. W. S. Bartlett had 
for eight years been president of the 
Union Bank of Savings, and filled the 
same office in behalf of the new bank 
until his voluntary retirement in 1910, 
after which he acted as chairman of the 
board of directors until his death in 
1914. 

Messrs. W. E. McVay and J. F. An- 
drews, now vice-presidents of the 
German- American Trust and Savings 
Bank, had also served the Union Bank 
of Savings as cashier and assistant 
cashier, respectively, previous to the 
consolidation, and immediately there- 
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after occupied official positions in the 
new institution. 

Within two years a large increase in 
patronage made removal to more suita- 
ble quarters necessary, and temporarily 
adequate accommodations were secured 
at the southeast corner of Fourth and 
Spring streets. These quarters proved 
sufficient for the purposes of the rapid- 
ly growing bank for only five years, 
during which time the number of de- 
positors was doubled; twice the capital 
was increased, raising it from $600,000 
to the present total of $1,000,000; the 
trust department was added; and the 
list of officers was lengthened by six 
names, to include Messrs. R. P. Hill- 
man, W. W. Gibbs, Jr., J. Veenhuyzen, 
W. R. Morehouse, O. C. Schmidt, and 
L. B. Howe. 

With its facilities crowded far be- 
yond capacity, the bank was again 
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forced to seek a new location. This was 
finally arranged for, and a forty-three- 
year lease was made for the entire first 
floor and basement in the new Union Oil 
Building at Seventh and Spring. The 
determination this time to make perma- 
nent provision for the future was fully 
participated in by the stockholders, who 
are local people, with justifiable pride 
in their city’s institutions. It was the 
“building fund” provided by the stock- 
holders which made possible the pres- 
ent banking rooms, containing more 
than five times as much floor space as 
the largest quarters previously occu- 
pied. In this splendid equipment the 
officers and directors feel that they have 
laid such a mechanical foundation as 
will insure “Efficient Service” to all pa- 
trons for many years to come. 

Since the removal to Seventh and 
Spring a new vice-presidency occupied 
by Mr. J. F. Andrews has been cre- 
ated ; Mr. Hillman exercises the respon- 
sibilities of cashier as well as secretary, 
and an additional assistant cashiership 



is now filled by Mr. R. E. Zimmerman. 

This is a brief outline of the events 
which have marked the progress of this 
bank from the obscurity of 1890 to the 
position of one of Los Angeles’ fore- 
most financial institutions. Many of 
the depositors who favored with their 
business the small but aggressive bank 
of earlier times, still maintain accounts 
at its present beautiful, completely 
equipped office. Of the 1,500 and more 
new accounts opened each month, at 
least half come through the recommen- 
dation or personal introduction of these 
and other loyal friends which the bank 
has made during the past twenty-five 
years. 

This bank is to be congratulated 
upon tbe quality of the relation- 
ship existing between itself and its 
friends. That cordial relation, which is 
the result of a quarter-century of mu- 
tual, harmonious service, is to-day this 
bank’s greatest asset, and the one most 
highly prized by every officer and di- 
rector. 
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— Important gains have been made 
by all of the national banks of Los An- 
geles during the past few months. 
Among the most noticeable of these is 
the showing of the Continental National 
Bank. This bank opened for business 
last December and in its statement of 
September 2 last shows deposits of 
$834,000 and total resources of more 
than $1,209,000. 

— H. S. McKee, president of the 
First National Bank of Long Beach, 
California, states in a recent trade let- 
ter issued by his institution: 

“It is characteristic of the best resi- 
dential localities that they are support- 
ed by money earned in other neighbor- 
hoods, and this is a striking character- 
istic of this one. The possessor of 
wealth invested in productive industry 
in his home city does not reside at the 
factory. He probably has a home in the 
West End ; and upon the same principle, 
applied in a larger way, if his invest- 
ment is not of such a nature as to com- 
pel him to live near it, he will move to 
Southern California, provided he knows 
about it. 

“This locality, therefore, bears the 
same relation to the industrial, agricul- 
tural and commercial sections of the 
United States that the best residential 
section in any city bears to that city’s 
business and factory district. In other 
words, it is supported, to an important 
extent, by business owned here but car- 
ried on in the East.” 



San Francisco 

— A recent trade letter of the Amer- 
ican National Bank of San Francisco 
gives the following figures issued by the 
California Development Board, which 
show the value of products of the state 
for the year 1914: 



Orchard products $87,750,000 

Vineyard products 30,500,000 

Garden products (fresh) 9,850,000 

Dairy and poultry products... 53,369,389 

Farm products 100,166,000 

Other field crops 31,110,000 

Fish industry 12,000,000 

Forest and lumber products... 45,000,000 

Petroleum 47,487,000 

Other mineral products 46,222,630 

Farm and other animals 65,422,000 

Sundries not included above... 32,450,000 

Manufactures 582,737,100 



Total $1,144,064,119 



— Conditions in California are thus 
interestingly commented on in a recent 
monthly letter of the Anglo and London 
Paris National Bank: 



“In this state as elsewhere in the 
country, the supply of money for com- 
mercial and industrial purposes is rather 
more than ample. There is a quiet 
but steady absorption of high class 
bonds. Short time investments are pre- 
ferred as there is a feeling that interest 
rates must greatly advance. Our beet 
sugar industries are having a prosper- 
ous year. Beans, almonds, walnuts and 
raisins are finding good markets. Hops 
are doing much better than last year. 
The war tax on domestic wines is found, 
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as to sweet wines, to be prohibitory and 
nearly so as to the cheaper grades of 
dry wines. Great quantities of grapes 
will be fed to stock or allowed to rot. 
Reduced production and improved de- 
mand are helping the oil industry. The 
lumber, cement and other building in- 
dustries continue depressed. 

“There are large areas of excellent 
land in California which in the interest 
both of their owners and the state 
should be irrigated, subdivided and sold 
to families. In such enterprises the in- 
vestment is often large and the cost has 
frequently been increased by inade- 
quate initial financing, so that it has 
been difficult to effect sales at prices 
yielding a fair profit to investors. Sell- 
ing expenses have been heavy. And 
where land has been purchased, usually 
largely on deferred payments, the buyer 
has still to incur the expense of levelling 
his land and erecting the buildings. 

“The resulting situation is bad for 
the settlers, bad for the investors and 
bad for the state. Reason and experi- 
ence elsewhere indicate that before of- 
fering irrigated lands for sale, they 
should be fully prepared to receive the 
water, and shelter be provided for the 
family and the stock. The buyer will 
then know precisely what his completed 
farm is to cost and will be in a position 
to get income from his first year’s work. 
It is believed that such irrigated farms 
will sell quickly and at small selling 
cost if offered at prices justified by the 
income to be reasonably expected from 
the production and sale of annual staple 
crops. There is a feeling that investors 
already involved in these enterprises 
will get out of them quicker and with 
more money by adopting this policy. A 
bill authorizing state authorities to un- 
dertake one such project as an object 
lesson failed of passage at the recent 
session of the Legislature, but is now 
under consideration by a commission 
created to investigate that and other 
rural policies. Should that plan be 
adopted, its competition would compel 
private owners to adopt a similar policy, 
while the free advertising which the 
state’s enterprise would certainly get 



throughout the entire country might 
benefit private projects as much as that 
of the state. Once started, however, the 
state authorities, whoever they might be, 
would never voluntarily let go even if 
their object lesson perfectly accom- 
plished its purpose. It is desirable to 
consider all sides of such questions.’* 

— The strong position of San Francis- 
co’s national banks is shown by the fol- 
lowing figures taken from reports to the 
Comptroller on June 23 and Septem- 
ber 2: 

J une 23. Sept. 2. 

Deposits $157,586,979 $177,319,678 

Loans and discounts 112,813,536 113,951,100 

Deposits are the highest in the his- 
tory of the city, having increased near- 
ly twenty million dollars between calls. 
Loans, however, have increased but 
slightly over one million dollars, show- 
ing there is no inclination toward infla- 
tion. 

e 

Seattle 

— Action looking to the revision of 
the Washington state banking law was 
taken at the convention of the Washing- 
ton State Bankers Association in ses- 
sion at Seattle on September 7. Fol- 
lowing the adoption of a resolution of- 
fered by J. H. Edwards, vice-president 
of the Dexter Horton Trust and Sav- 
ings Bank, Seattle, a committee of five 
members of the association was appoint- 
ed to aid in the revision of the banking 
code. 

H. C. Lucas, president of the Yakima 
Trust Company, North Yakima, is the 
new president of the Washington State 
Bankers Association. Other officers 
are: Vice-president, Ralph S. Stacy, 

president National Bank of Tacoma; 
secretary, W. H. Martin, cashier Pio- 
neer National Bank, Ritzville; treas- 
urer, E. C. Davis, president Ephrata 
State Bank, Ephrata. 

O. M. Green, vice-president Ex- 
change National Bank, Spokane, was 
elected a member of the executive com- 
mittee; J. A. Swalwell, vice-president of 
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the National Bank of Commerce, Seat- 
tle, was elected Washington vice-presi- 
dent of the American Bankers Associa- 
tion, and E. T. Coman, president Ex- 
change National Bank, Spokane, mem- 
ber of the executive council. 

• 

San Diego 

— A controlling interest in the United 
States National Bank has been sold by 
Louis J. Wilde to Frank C. Spalding 
and other prominent men of Los Ange- 
les and San Diego. Among those asso- 
ciated with Mr. Spalding in the pur- 
chase of the bank are Frank Pfaffinger 
of Los Angeles, W. K. Powell, president 
of the Azusa Savings Bank of Azusa, 
and J. F. Spalding, a capitalist of Kan- 
sas City. Frank C. Spalding, the heav- 
iest stockholder, was elected to the pres- 
idency upon the resignation of Mr. 
Wilde. Under the new regime extensive 
improvements to the bank are planned. 
The bank is capitalized at $100,000, and 
has resources totaling $647,651.81, and 
deposits of $437,181.22. 

Tacoma 

— “There is a slight change for the 
better in general business conditions in 
this state/’ says S. M. Jackson, mana- 
ger of the Bank of California of Ta- 
coma. “A better feeling is noticed. The 



bottom of lumber prices undoubtedly 
has been reached. Any change of lum- 
ber prices will be for the better. The 
State of Washington is sixth in the 
Union in wheat production and with the 
enormous wheat crop now being har- 
vested things should be active along this 
line.” 

Spokane 

— Spokane has been selected as one 
of forty cities as the scene of an educa- 
tional thrift campaign. It is planned 
that the campaign will be put on locally 
with the co-operation of the American 
Institute of Banking. 

— The Exchange National Bank of 
Spokane is now installed in its new 
quarters in the Exchange Building. At 
the public reception given at the time of 
the official opening 3,000 citizens of 
Spokane were present and tendered fe- 
licitations to officers of the bank. 

CANADIAN 

— In a recent interview C. A. Bo- 
gert, general manager of the Dominion 
Bank, speaks as follows about the busi- 
ness situation in western Canada: 

“The crop is turning out even better 
than was expected,” said he. “The 
yield is higher than was anticipated and 
the quality of the grain is uniformly 
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good all through the country. Improve- 
ment in financial conditions is already 
observable, for the West is going to take 
advantage of the big return from the 
sale of the grain to reduce its obliga- 
tions, a process which will be indirectly 
beneficial in the East as well.” 

Asked as to whether he had paid any 
attention to the question of freight rates 
on western grain consigned to transat- 
lantic ports, Mr. Bogert stated that the 
matter had been very much in evidence 
during his visit to Winnipeg. “The high 
ocean rates are due to the shortage of 
carriers,” he said. “It is not an artifi- 
cial situation. With so many ships taken 
over by the admiralty it must be obvious 
that the normal condition of our ship- 
ping is very much disorganized. 

“I understand, however, that an ar- 
rangement has been concluded between 
the governments of Great Britain and 
Canada, whereby ships will be supplied 
to assist in transporting our grain across 
the Atlantic.” 

Next to the present important task 
of marketing Canadian grain, Mr. Bo- 
gert is of the opinion that the greatest 
problem confronting Canada, particu- 
larly the western districts, is to secure 
immigration. This need was brought 
home to him very strpngly while in the 
West. “In order that our former pros- 
perity may return it is absolutely nec- 
essary for us to encourage immigration 
to this country,” said he. “In this con- 
nection it must be borne in mind that at 
the conclusion of the war all the Euro- 
pean nations which were engaged in the 
great struggle will strive to induce their 
peoples to stay at home to assist in re- 
habilitating their countries. Canada 
will have to devise means to obtain de- 
sirable settlers, not only from Europe, 
but from the United States to occupv 
our vacant lands, particularly in the 
prairie provinces.” 

— Owing to prolonged ill health, Al- 
exander Laird has resigned as general 
manager of the Canadian Bank of Com- 
merce, Toronto. The directors have ap- 



pointed John Aird, formerly assistant 
general manager, to assume the duties 
of Mr. Laird. H. V. F. Jones, manager 
of the London, Eng., branch, has been 
appointed assistant general manager. 

A portrait and biographical sketch of 
the new manager appears elsewhere in 
this issue. 

— Another bank is about to begin 
business in Quebec, the Provincial 
Bank. For the purpose the directors of 
the bank have acquired the premises lo- 
cated at 93 St. Peter street, owned and 
at present occupied by Mr. Neuville 
Belleau, stock broker. 

The building purchased by the bank 
is a spacious one, and not much change 
will have to be made to fit it for bank- 
ing purposes. It is understood that as 
soon as the proposed changes are made 
the bank will commence business. It is 
also stated that the manager who will be 
placed in charge of the local branch is 
connected with a Quebec bank, but his 
name is not given out. 

— In acreage, in average yield per 
acre, and in total yield this year’s grain 
crop is the highest on record in Canada. 
That is the official Government estimate 
of the bountiful harvest reaped in the 
Dominion this year. A bulletin issued 
by the Census and Statistics Office says: 

“The preliminary estimate of this 
year’s wheat crop in Canada is a total 
of 308,839,800 bushels from 12,986,100 
acres, representing an average yield per 
acre of 23.78 bushels. This total is 
117,559,800 bushels, or 91 per cent, in 
excess of last year’s inferior yield of 
161,280,000 bushels, 77,122,800 bush- 
els, or 33 per cent, in excess of the pre- 
vious highest yield of 231,717.000 bush- 
els in 1913, and 112,811,000 bushels, or 
58 per cent, in excess of the annual 
average yield of 196,026,000 bushels 
for the five years 1910 to 1911. In 
acreage, average yield per acre, and in 
total yield the present estimate is the 
highest on record for Canada.” 
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The Basis of Present Prosperity 



R EMINDERS are being addressed to American business men 
from time to time of the precarious nature of the present era 
of prosperity in the United States. The word “prosperity” 
is employed somewhat advisedly, for while in several lines produc- 
tion approaches the top notch, in others marked depression yet pre- 
vails. Of the latter the railroads and building operations furnish 
the readiest illustrations. 

The reason why these reminders should receive careful atten- 
tion lies in the fact that much of the present prosperity rests without 
question upon war orders. Presumably the world will not forever 
go on fighting, and the day is perhaps not far distant when those 
establishments now making war materials must turn their attention 
to other lines. The difficulty consists less in the ability of the man- 
ufacturers to make this sudden turn than in the finding of markets 
for the commodities of peace. Hardly can it be expected that when 
the war ceases the demand for ordinary supplies will be large 
enough to call for the employment of all the labor and machinery 
now engaged in the manufacture of war materials. Furthermore, 
in a reasonable space of time much of the foreign capital and labor 
now devoted to war must engage in peaceful industry. A sharp 
readjustment in our manufacturing must follow close upon the end 
of the war. That much at least is certain. 

But while fully sharing in the belief that the present situation 
is one calling for the exercise of the greatest prudence, one may at 
least inquire whether there are not some factors making for a rea- 
sonably permanent prosperity. In the first place, two successive 
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years of good crops in a country where agriculture constitutes so 
large a share of the national wealth must count for much. Then it 
must not be forgotten that until the recent revival business in this 
country had been for several years unusually quiet, and without 
sanctioning the cycle theory of prosperity and panics, one must 
admit that a period of dull business will be succeeded in time by one 
of activity. There exists another reason for better business: the 
political assault upon prosperity has subsided, and there is even 
some disposition to concede that the country has had enough of 
agitation against large business units. The friends of a high tariff 
do not like to grant that the prevailing prosperity extends much 
beyond the war demand. They believe that but for the war many 
of our industries would have been shut down long before now. 

It could well be wished that the activity in many lines of business 
at the present time were based upon something more solid than the 
manufacture of military supplies for which the demand is certain 
to prove only temporary ; and yet, if the gains from this industry are 
wisely applied, American manufacturers and laborers may find 
themselves well able to stand the shock of readjustment when it 
comes. Both the men who direct enterprise and those who work 
for daily wages need to take advantage of these prosperous tinfes 
by laying aside a very large share of their earnings. 



NATIONAL BANKS AND SAVINGS ACCOUNTS 



C ONTROVERSY over the right of national banks to adver- 
tise their savings departments has arisen in the State of Cali- 
fornia, where the superintendent of banks declares that it was 
not the intention of Congress in the Federal Reserve Act to give 
national banks the authority to engage in savings bank business. A 
provision of the Banking Act of California is also cited which says 
that “no banking association shall advertise savings or in any way 
solicit or receive deposits in the manner of a savings bank unless it 
is chartered as a savings bank under the California law.” 

Section 19 of the Federal Reserve Act, in fixing the reserves 
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on various classes of deposits, says: “Demand deposits within the 
meaning of this act shall comprise all deposits payable within thirty 
days, and time deposits shall comprise all deposits payable after thir- 
ty days, and all savings accounts,” etc. Section 2 also continues the 
right of certain national banks to receive time deposits and to pay 
interest on the same. This section likewise confers on these banks 
the privilege of making loans on real estate. This looks a good deal 
like a savings department, if not a savings bank. 

The notion that a national bank may not advertise savings or 
solicit or receive deposits in the manner of a savings bank, seems 
far-fetched. In conferring trust company powers upon national 
banks, the Federal Reserve Act expressly limits such extension of 
powers to those states where the state law does not conflict. But 
there is no such limitation in regard to savings accounts or to loans 
on real estate, or as to time deposits. It would seem to be a fair 
inference from the language of the act that Congress meant to 
legalize savings departments in national banks, and to sanction 
practices which have grown up in these institutions. If this is true, 
how can a state lawfully prohibit a national bank from advertising 
any part of its business? It may, possibly, prohibit the use of the 
term “savings bank,” although this may even be doubtful. The 
courts have sustained the right of Congress to legislate on the sub- 
ject of banking, and the state law will probably have to bend in 
this case before the superior power. 

California is not alone in raising the objection mentioned, nor 
is it wholly groundless. Many of the states carefully regulate the 
investment of savings, and throw greater restriction about the 
handling of these funds than is contained in the National Bank- 
ing Act or the Federal Reserve Act. The California banking 
law in this respect is most carefully drawn, and it is easy to see 
why the chief banking authority of the state should not look with 
favor on the invasion of the savings bank field by institutions which 
he considers are less thoroughly equipped to care for the savings 
of the people of the state. For the savings banks, too, it is a 
practical question, since the national banks, with their greater free- 
dom in investing savings funds, may be able to offer a higher rate 
of interest than the regular savings banks operating under the 
severer restrictions of the state laws. 

As has been said above, the superior power of Congress in this 
matter appears probable; nevertheless, it is not a matter for satis- 
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faction if the carefully drawn state laws for safeguarding the 
people’s savings are to be substantially nullified by the action of 
Congress. Why should not the nation, in legislating on this sub- 
ject, be quite as fully concerned about the safety of the country’s 
savings as are the banks chartered under state authority? 



AMENDING THE FEDERAL RESERVE ACT 



P ROPOSALS of various kinds are being put forward for 
amending the Federal Reserve Act. These proposals in- 
clude a reduction of the capital of the Federal Reserve 
banks, a limitation of the power of the Secretary of the Treasury 
in regard to making deposits of public funds, and the abolition of 
the office of Comptroller of the Currency. 

As the demand for rediscounts from the Federal Reserve banks 
is very light, these institutions, in order to earn expenses and the 
dividend for which member banks are undoubtedly looking, feel 
constrained to use their funds in buying choice investment securi- 
ties, and thus become competitors of the member banks in this par- 
ticular field; at least, this is the common view. But is it not an 
erroneous one? How can the Federal Reserve banks “compete” 
with member banks? How can a man compete with himself? The 
Federal Reserve banks are owned, not in part merely, but abso- 
lutely, by the national banks of the country and a few of the state 
banks, and are therefore but an arm or department of the member 
banks. 

With the very modest operations of the Federal Reserve banks 
up to the present time the capital equipment does seem out of pro- 
portion to the obligations assumed. But is it not true that these 
institutions are purposely dormant under ordinary circumstances 
so that they may the better serve the special needs of the banks 
under unusual conditions? And when these conditions arise, as 
inevitably they must, will not the capitalization of the Federal 
Reserve banks be a source of added strength precisely at the point 
where such strength is needed? 
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In these times of money plethora and ease the tendency will be 
to forget the precautions that are essential to the successful func- 
tioning of the Federal Reserve banks when the financial weather 
changes. A good many bankers chafe and fret when they see “idle” 
money piled up and out of use ; they want to see every dollar kept 
actively earning a return all the time. But is it not a fundamental 
principle of the Federal Reserve system that it husband its re- 
sources in ordinary times so as to be able to meet the extraordinary 
calls sure to be made in seasons of stress? 

Congress should think very carefully before reducing the capital 
requirements of the Federal Reserve Banks. 

As to the proposal to limit the power of the Secretary of the 
Treasury in depositing public funds in the banks, such limitation 
would seem desirable on the ground of consolidation of policy in the 
hands of the Federal Reserve Board. Should the Secretary use 
his own discretion he and the Federal Reserve Board might play 
at cross purposes to the injury of the public welfare. If, for ex- 
ample, the Federal Reserve Board should determine that in a 
certain section a restrictive policy was the wise one, and the Secre- 
tary should deposit large amounts of public funds in the banks of 
that section, the board’s policy would be defeated. The Treasury 
and the Federal Reserve Board ought to work together in this 
matter. Of course, the notion that the Secretary of the Treasury 
is the almoner of the money market is one that has long persisted, 
and it will die hard; but it is a function that never has been, in the 
long run, of much benefit, and with the powers conferred on the 
Federal Reserve Board any reason for its retention that may ever 
have existed disappears. . 

So far as taking away this power from the Secretary of the 
Treasury on the ground that he is liable to make political use of it, 
the suggestion is theoretical rather than practical. Secretaries of 
the Treasury are human, and where they have such juicy plums to 
hand out as millions of Government money they might incline 
rather more toward the sections where the placing of such funds 
would do the most good politically ; but at the same time the Secre- 
taries of the Treasury are generally men who would hardly stoop to 
employ the public funds for political purposes. 

But aside from these considerations, if a Secretary of the Treas- 
ury might manipulate the deposits of public funds for political 
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purposes, what is there to hinder the Federal Reserve Board from 
doing the same thing? The Secretary of the Treasury is appointed 
by the President; so are the members of the Federal Reserve Board. 
What warrant have we for believing that the members of the 
board will be less subject to political bias than the Secretary? Di- 
yided authority by no means invariably spells an access of wisdom 
or virtue. 

Still, on the whole, and chiefly with a view of unifying the finan- 
cial policy of the Government, the handling of the public deposits 
should be committed to the Federal Reserve Board. 

The proposal to abolish the office of Comptroller of the Cur- 
rency seems to strike a responsive chord in the hearts of the 
bankers of the country. In favoring this change, it is always 
pointed out that no reflection is intended upon the present occupant 
of the office. And yet the departure of Mr. Williams from power 
over the banks of the country prior to the expiration of his official 
term would probably be an event which most of the bankers would 
view with a complete degree of resignation. He has made both 
himself and the Comptroller’s Bureau extremely unpopular. In 
addition to this, it has become apparent that since the enactment of 
the Federal Reserve Law and the establishment of the Federal 
Reserve Board there is a double governmental supervision over the 
national banks of the country, and therefore no good reason for the 
maintenance of the Comptroller’s Bureau. 



EXCESSIVE INTEREST RATES 



N ATIONAL banks that charge more than the legal rate of 
interest in the states where they are located have been warned 
by the Comptroller of the Currency that such a course is in 
violation of the oaths taken by directors of national banks to abide 
by the laws governing these institutions. 

Generally the penalties provided by state laws for the taking of 
illegal interest are very light, and this probably explains the failure 
of some banks to show much regard for such statutes. Moreover, 
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the action which the Comptroller of the Currency may take in these 
cases — proceedings to forfeit the charter of the offending bank — is 
too drastic to be effectual. 

In some states there are no provisions against usury, and there 
are economic authorities who contend that this does not result in a 
high rate but has a contrary effect by attracting money until competi- 
tion forces the rate down. Probably in a good many cases, if banks 
are prohibited from taking more than the customary rate, it will 
result in shutting off a large class of loans altogether, and perhaps 
this might not be a bad thing for all concerned, though in the ab- 
sence of any other institution to which a borrower who has not good 
banking credit may go, some hardship will be caused. 

Seven per cent, is the maximum allowed by the National Bank 
Act unless the state law sanctions a higher rate. In the case of 
demand collateral loans this limit does not apply. 

What is the reason that in portions of the country there are 
banks which charge a few of their customers more than the legal 
rate of interest? Is the practice purely referable to the greed of the 
banks? Or is it because the banks have learned by experience that 
the risks incident to these loans demand an adequate compensa- 
tion? The instances where even borrowers in fair credit are charged 
a pretty stiff rate possibly show that the service rendered by the 
banks is worth more than allowed by the law. Is it not inconsistent 
that state legislatures should fix over a long period of years, or 
perpetually, the rental that may be charged for the use of money, 
while those who have other property to rent or to sell may get the 
market price for it? This, of course, sounds like a defence of “the 
money power” and an apology for usury. And yet why is it im- 
moral and wicked for A to get a return of ten per cent, on the 
money he places at hire, while B gets at the rate of 100 per cent, for 
an automobile which he rents to the public and no one says anything 
about it? A runs the risk of losing all his money, while B is rea- 
sonably certain to get his car back again. 

It is true, of course, in these days that the governmental power 
must intervene to protect the people from the depredations of the 
“money trust,” and Comptroller Williams has been zealous in this 
respect. But is it at all certain that he knows any more about bank 
management than the men who manage the banks? 

The Federal Government has completely usurped the powers of 
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note issue once inherent in the banks, and thus deprived these insti- 
tutions to a large extent of the power of extending loans in the 
poorer communities. Since the Government has itself gone into the 
banking business so extensively, there will be a disposition on the 
part of the people to hold the Administration responsible for ex- 
cessive interest rates, and Comptroller Williams evidently scents 
this political danger. 

Perhaps, if the banks do not heed the warning they have received, 
the next step may be an amendment to the Federal Reserve Act that 
will permit Federal Reserve Banks to issue their notes in sufficient 
volume to lend to all borrowers at a nominal rate, or without any 
interest. 



BRANCH BANKING MAKING HEADWAY 



S EVERAL events have occurred recently in the banking world 
which would indicate that the branch banking system is grad- 
ually coming into vogue in the United States. Many of the 
state laws have always permitted branches, but the National Bank- 
ing Act has prohibited branches of national banks, though it per- 
mitted a state bank having branches to retain these on coming into 
the national system. Probably the aim of this latter provision was 
to induce state banks, existing at the time the law was passed and 
having branches, to come into the national system. It was very 
likely not intended that in later years state banks should establish a 
number of branches and then come under Federal charter. In 
practice, at least, this has been the construction placed on the law 
until quite recently. Except in the case of the Bank of California, 
whose head office is at San Francisco, with branches at Seattle, 
Tacoma, Portland and Virginia City, no recent instance of a state 
bank coming into the national system with its branches is recalled 
until the Chatham and Phenix National Bank of New York ab- 
sorbed the Century Bank, retaining its branches. Later still the 
Produce Exchange Bank of New York, with its branches, has been 
absorbed by the Mechanics and Metals National Bank, though they 
are not yet operated as branches of the latter. 
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The Federal Reserve Act somewhat liberalized the provisions of 
the banking law in relation to branch banking by permitting na- 
tional banks with $1,000,000 capital and over to establish branches 
in foreign countries, subject to the approval of the Federal Reserve 
Board. 

A late announcement is to the effect that interests affiliated with 
the National City Bank of New York have bought control of the 
International Banking Corporation, which has a number of foreign 
branches, and that the head office and branches of this institution 
will become a part of the National City Bank system.. 

It will be seen that all a national bank has to do in order to have 
branch banks is to buy up state banks with branches, and it could 
probably organize banks in all states where the law permits branches 
and convert these later into national banks and swallow them up in 
the metropolitan institution. 

The tendency of the present interpretation of the banking law 
would appear favorable to those who want branch banking, and if 
this tendency continues we shall probably see in the near future the 
gobbling up of a lot of the small banks by the big city banks. 

The movement to decentralize banking and credit seems to have 
reversed itself, for the consolidation of banking power now going 
on is such as the country has never before witnessed. 



JACKSON AND THE FEDERAL RESERVE NOTES 



W HOEVER is responsible for the placing of the portraits of 
historic personages upon the paper currency in use in the 
United States must have been gifted with a special sense of 
the fitness of things when he put the likeness of Andrew Jackson 
upon the new Federal Reserve notes of the ten-dollar denomina- 
tion ; for as any one knows who is at all conversant with the finan- 
cial history of the country, Jackson was the ardent champion and 
friend of a central bank! But perhaps this selection is less incon- 
gruous than appears at first sight. Jackson was one of the earliest, 
as he was also one of the most forceful, antagonists of banks from 
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his time until the present day. This hostility in Jackson’s case was 
directed against the most conspicuous object of banking power, 
which then happened to be the second Bank of the United States. 
In later days the attack was again launched against concentrated 
banking power as represented by the banks of the great cities, par- 
ticularly the banks of New York. 

It is curious, at least, to the student of our financial history to 
witness a portrait of Andrew Jackson staring from the face of a 
note issued by what is substantially a new Bank of the United States, 
for of course the Federal Reserve Banks are nothing more nor less. 
Jackson was a hard hitter in politics, honest and exceedingly pop- 
ular, and he fought the Bank of the United States to a finish. Now, 
long years after his death, the project is revived in another form by • 
his own party, and his rugged features adorn the notes that -this 
“political monster” (for so doubtless he would have termed it) puts 
out. To what base uses may we come at last. 

The opposition which Jackson displayed toward the Bank of the 
United States has usually been ascribed to ignorance. But we are 
not so sure that this judgment is a just one. Jackson was far from 
being an educated man in the commonly accepted sense. But he 
knew the spirit of his country, and in him America was incarnate. 
Did he not more accurately gauge the sentiment of the people than 
the more cultivated Clay? 

If the political activity of a great bank in that day was danger- 
ous to the liberties of the people, by what magic has its evil power 
been exorcised in the twentieth century? Unless the human element 
which in any age must direct and control bank management has 
marvellously changed since Jackson’s time, what warrant have we 
for believing that concentrated banking as represented by Biddle 
and his coadjutors in the management of the Bank of the United 
States will not find its prototype in the concentrated power lodged 
in the hands of the authorities who direct the operations of the vastly 
more powerful Federal Reserve Banks? It may be held that this 
great power can never be a source of danger so long as it remains 
in the hands of the President, which is merely another way of im- 
puting divine wisdom to whoever may happen to be the incumbent 
of the Presidential office. Is it not possible that Jackson, in oppos- 
ing the concentration of banking power, was wiser and more in 
accord with American traditions than some of the highly educated 
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financial authorities who have laughed at his “prejudice and ignor- 
ance?” 



RESERVE PROVISIONS OF THE FEDERAL 
RESERVE ACT 



A N argument in favor of putting into immediate operation 
the complete provisions of the Federal Reserve Act, fur- 
nished by George J. Seay, Governor of the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Richmond, is published elsewhere in this number. Gov- 
ernor Seay bases his argument chiefly on two grounds, namely, 
that if the reserve provisions are carried out gradually during the 
next two years as the Federal Reserve Act provides, great and 
dangerous inflation may ensue, and that at the end of the two 
years it may be impossible to make the necessary shifting of reserves. 
On the other hand, it is pointed out that the present is an especially 
opportune time for transferring the reserves to the Federal Reserve 
Banks on account of the large cash holdings of member banks. The 
demand for cash, to carry out the suggestion made by Governor 
Seay, would fall upon the central reserve city banks — a demand 
which he insists they are well able to meet under conditions as they 
are to-day. By the elimination of several hundred millions of the 
redeposited reserves a fictitious element would disappear from the 
banking system. 

It is not altogether easy to foresee, under present circum- 
stances, just what will be the banking situation two years hence. 
Indications now point toward a very marked revival of business — 
indeed, such revival has already taken place — but no one can say 
with certainty that this prosperity will last for another two years. 
Of course, the mere elimination of the fictitious element in the bank- 
ing reserves will not decrease the actual cash holdings of the banks, 
though it will, temporarily at least, curtail their lending powers. 
Whether the readjustments incident to a sudden shifting of re- 
serves from the central reserve cities to the Federal Reserve Banks 
can be made without considerable friction is another matter. The 
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banks in the central reserve cities are just now carrying on some 
huge operations in connection with war financing, not only in the 
loans made to foreign governments but in the way of providing for 
large domestic transactions that have to do with the war in one 
way or another. Perhaps the banks in these cities would not look 
with favor on an immediate call on them for $166,000,000 for the 
purpose of making this transfer of reserves to the Federal Reserve 
Banks. The principle of a gradual transfer of reserves, as embod- 
ied in the Federal Reserve Act, seemed wise at the time, although 
the remarkable changes in recent months have given a new aspect to 
the problem, and it is quite possible that it would be easier and 
better to make the transfer all at once than to spread it out over 
two more years. At all events, the proposals made by Governor 
Seay is an interesting one and should receive full consideration. 
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National Bank Reserves 

An Argument in Favor of Putting Into Immediate Operation the 
Complete Reserve Provision of the Federal Reserve Act 



By GEORGE J. SEAY 



T HERE is now afforded the best 
opportunity this country has 
ever had, and, so far as human 
foresight can determine, in the light of 
experience, the best opportunity it can 
ever hope to have to complete the regen- 
eration of its banking system. 

Moreover, if undertaken now, no 
risk will be incurred, but on the con- 
trary, there will be put into action the 
most effective means within our com- 
mand to correct a situation which, by al- 
most common consent among experienced 
bankers, contains a growing menace, 
and from which we can hardly other- 
wise emerge without a repetition of 
some of the evils which have been the 



outcome of similar situations in times 
past. 

The enormous and continually-piling- 
up bank reserves under the combing 
effect of the new system, and the over- 
lapping operation of the old, afford a 
supply of credit far beyond any sum 
ever before made available in this coun- 
try. Human nature has never hereto- 
fore been able to resist using too abun- 
dant bank resources for speculation and 
inflation, and we cannot reasonably ex- 
pect it to resist the present opportu- 
nity, even under the restraining influ- 
ences of present world-conditions. 

As a direct result of the Federal Re- 
serve Act in its first period of opera- 
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THE RESERVE SITUATION, COMPTROLLER’S ABSTRACT, MAY 1, 1915 
DEPOSITS REQUIRING RESERVE. ^ 

Central Reserve Banks Reserve City Banks Country Banks Total 

$9,039,000,000 $9,035,000,000 v $3,130,000,000 $7,197,000,000 , 

RESERVES NOW HELD 

Total Held 
In Vaults 

In Federal and Federal Balances Total 
Reserve Reserve With Reserve 

Central Reserve In Vault Banks Banks Agents Held 

Cities $356,978,000 ' $154,415,000 v $ 511,393,000/ $ 511,393,000^ 

Reserve Cities 173,049,000 / 65,475,000 / 238,524,000^ $ 294 , 314,000 t 532,838,000, 

Country Banks 209,110,000 74,848,000 283,958,000 454,382,000 738,340,000 



$739,137,000 $294,738,000 $1,033,875,000 $748,696,000 $1,782,571,000 



NEW RESERVES REQUIRED UNDER FULL OPERATION OF THE ACT 
Central Reserve 

Cities 6-18.. $121,925,000,7-18 $142,246,000- $ 365,775,000 / 

Optional 5-18. 101,604,000 

Reserve Cities 

5-15 101,769,000 6-15 % 122,123,000 - 305,307,000 

Optional 4-15 . 81,415,000 

Country Banks 127,876,000^-12 159,845,000^ 383,628,000' 

4 — 12 

Optional 3-12 . 95,907,000 



$630,496,000 ‘ $424,214, 00(7 $1,054,710,000 ; $1,054,710,000 . 

Amount of member bank balances which would be eliminated from reserves 

if the act were put into immediate and full operation $727,86^,000 ^ 



tion, the volume of credit which the 
banks could legally grant, based upon 
the reserves held, was enormously in- 
creased at a time when an increase was 
needed as never before. 

The subsequent growth of these re- 
serves to such a remarkable extent has 
been due to causes well understood ; 
but it should not be overlooked that 
this growth is being to some consider- 
able degree augmented by the continued 
operation of that provision of the act 
which diminished the percentage of re- 
serves required to be held. 

If the act were to be put in full op- 
eration at the present time, or if with- 
in a little more than two years from 
now the act should go into full opera- 
tion, under conditions similar to those 
now existing, the effect will be to di- 



minish the legal reserves by an amount 
greater than the amount of the re- 
serves released at the inauguration of 
the system, and thus correct in a great 
measure a condition of superabundant 
reserves temporarily brought about by 
operation of the act. * 

The provisions of the act governing 
the transfer of additional reserves to 
the Federal Reserve banks at recur- 
ring periods within the two years will 
qlter the whole reserve position but 
very slightly, so long as balances re- 
maining with reserve agents during that 
period are allowed to count as legal re- 
serve. The amounts involved in each 
transfer are relatively too small to have 
appreciable effect. To illustrate: The 
present reserves required are as fol- v J 
lows: 



Reserves Held Reserves Required Excess 



Central reserve cities $ 511,393,000 * $ 365,775,000 * $146318,000 

Reserve cities 532,838,000 305,307,000 996,811,000 

Country banks 738340, 0?)0 383,628,000 354,732,000 



$1,782371,000 



$1,054,710,000 $727361,000 
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(By reference to the table with 
which this article commences, it will be 
seen that the entire excess of reserves 
consists of “balances with agents/') 
The additional transfers to reserve 
banks required at intervals of six 
months are as follows: 



the act goes into full operation will be 
about $727,000,000 — the calculations 
being based upon existing conditions. 
(For illustration, refer to the state- 
ment on page 781.) 

If the partial compensation of in- 
creased reserves in Federal Reserve 



Reserve City Banks — 

November 16, 1915—1-15 $ £0,352,000 

May 16, 1916— 1-15 20,352,000 

November 16, 1916 — 1-15 20,352,000 

(Leaving 3-15 with agents which may count as reserve) $ 61,056,000 

Country Banks — ~~~ ~ 

November 16, 1915—1-12 $ 32,208,000 

May 16, 1916— 1-12 32,208,000 

November 16, 1916 — 1-12 32,208,000 

(Leaving 2 — 12 with agents which may count as reserve) 96,624,000 

Total amount required to be transferred by November 16, 1916 $157,680^00 

The amount now held on deposit with agents amounts to $748,000,000 



Should the amount required for 
transfer be withdrawn from agents, 
there would remain $590,000,000, 
which for twelve months longer — com- 
pleting the three-year period of the 
act — would be counted as reserve, after 
which time it would be deprived of the 
reserve quality. 

Therefore, it is the elimination of 
balances with agents from “legal re- 
serves" which will work the transfor- 
mation at the end of the two-year pe- 
riod from this date, and give for the 
first time a sound reserve system. 

The creation of reserves out of these 
balances by the old law, and their en- 
tire elimination as reserves by opera- 
tion of the act, thus correcting an un- 
sound condition, afford a graphic illus- 
tration of the creative and destructive 
powers of the law. Experience with 
the old law has abundantly demon- 
strated the dangers which inevitably 
follow the enactment into law of such 
arbitrary provisions when they are not 
based upon sound economic principles. 

It is too easily forgotten that these 
balances have always been gravely 
lacking in the quality of real reserves 
at every time of crisis. 

While the amount of reserves "re- 
leased" at the inauguration of the sys- 
tem was about $450,000,000, the 
amount which will be eliminated when 



banks is taken into account the amount 
of eliminated reserves will be reduced 
to about $598,000,000. 

If, therefore, within the next two 
years, bank loans should become ex- 
panded in any measure approximating 
the limit possible upon the present ba- 
sis of reserves, in which process the 
excess balances now with agents would 
become a part of the required reserve, 
the contraction which will be brought 
about by putting the act into complete 
operation — if it can then be put in op- 
eration — cannot fail to produce a con- 
vulsion. 

If upon top of this, as the end of 
the period approaches, and in the event 
of the ending of the war, the other na- 
tions take measures — which they un- 
doubtedly will then be able to take — 
to recover the gold which they have 
been compelled to send us, and which 
they will be needing badly to put their 
own financial houses in order, the situ- 
ation will be still more gravely compli- 
cated. This subject will be treated 
more extensively further on. 

Since both of these eventualities are 
to be seriously reckoned with, it be- 
comes a matter of very grave conse- 
quence to consider whether the act 
should be at once amended so as to 
enable all of its reserve provisions to 
be put into immediate effect while it 
can be done with ease and benefit. 
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It is almost certain that when the 
time approaches to pat the act in op- 
eration, given conditions of inflation or 
even legitimate absorption of surplus 
reserves on a large scale, opposition to 
it will arise, because of the contraction 
which must ensue; and that fact will 
be a powerful argument to postpone, if 
not defeat, the completion of the act. 

The sound credit and reserve pro- 
visions were put in the act only after 
many years of preparation and effort 
and against all kinds of opposition. 

To have to compromise now upon any 
important principle, after victory has 
been won, would be a calamity. 

Since this argument was written it 
has been reported that at the recent 
convention of the American Bankers 
Association a resolution, approved by 
the administrative council, was submit- 
ted and passed advocating the attempt 
to procure an amendment to section 19 
of the act to permit country banks to 
keep four per cent, of their reserve 
with any national bank in a reserve or 
central reserve city. 

If this means a reserve of four per 
cent, on the amount of their deposits— 
as it was doubtless intended to mean — 
it would be a sum one-third greater 
than the “optional reserve” required to 
be held under the act, and would in- 
volve $128,000,000, if calculated upon 
present deposits. 

Such a provision would be a danger- 
ous weakening of reserves, especially 
when coming upon top of the reduced 
requirements, and would be a sacrifice 
of the principle of the act and bring 
discredit upon the system. 



It would also be a decided step to- 
wards that inflation of which many 
bankers have already accused the act. 

The passage of this resolution will 
serve to illustrate the dangers the act 
will inevitably have to run while going 
through its various stages of develop- 
ment. At each change opposition of 
some character is likely to arise. 

At the time the Federal Reserve 
banks were launched it would have been 
impossible, without disaster, to make 
the adjustments required to put the act 
into full operation. 

The amount of cash held by the 
banks was then short of actual require- 
ments by $134,000,000, and the amount 
which would have been required to 
make the adjustments back and forth 
between reserve and central reserve and 
country banks would have caused a 
much heavier deficiency before final ad- 
justments could have been accom- 
plished and no reserves would have 
been released. Rediscounting, of 
course, could have been resorted to in 
order to make up the deficiency in cash, 
but severe disturbance would have fol- 
lowed in any event. 

Conditions now are radically differ- 
ent, and the act can now be put in 
full operation with far greater facility 
than that with which the initial trans- 
fers were accomplished. 

To illustrate the extent to which the 
act in its present chrysalis stage is re- 
sponsible for existing huge legal bank 
reserves, it is highly illuminating to ex- 
amine into what would be the reserves 
under the old law. This is shown in 
the appended table: 



Showing What Would Be the Amount of Reserves Required Under the Old Law, and 
the Proportion of the Amount Now Held Which Could Be Counted as Legal Reserve 



Central Reserve Cities Reserve Cities Country Banks 

Reserve required (25%) $508,000,000 (25%) $500,000,000 (15%) $443,300,000 

Legal reserve 511,396,000 499,546,000 558,418,000 



Excess $ 3396,000 Def. $ 7,454,000 $115,118,000 

Net excess 111,060,000 

Excess balances with agents, not allowed to count as reserve — 

Reserve cities 37,000,000 

Country banks 187,800,000 



Excess reserves under present law $727,861,000 



Difference between old and new reserves 



$616301,000 
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It is interesting to compare this 
statement with the condition of the 
banks on October 81, 1914, just prior 
to the opening of the Reserve banks. 



It is for this reason that the com- 
parative analysis has been made in the 
tables appended, with perhaps rather 
unnecessary detail and with some repe- 



Statement Showing the Reserve Condition of National Banks October 31, 1914 



Central Reserve Cities Reserve Cities Country Banks 

Reserve required $411,255,000 $484,083,000 $537,910 ,000 

Reserve held 409,204,000 455,619,000 576,484,000 



Excess or deficit Def. 2,051,000 Def. 28,464,000 Exesss 38,574,000 

Net excess 8,059,000 

Excess balances with agents, not allowed to count as reserve — 

Country banks 111,420,000 



The Reserve city banks held an excess in cash of 20,520,000 

But were short in their reserve with agents 48,984,000 

Making the net shortage in reserve, as above 28,464,000 



It is reasonably clear upon the face 
of things that the act could now be 
put into complete operation without dis- 
turbance or injury to finance or com- 
merce, and with benefit to the banks 
in steadying interest rates — now thor- 
oughly demoralized and endangering 
profits. 

The amount of cash required for ad- 
justments in comparison with the 
amount held by the banks is shown in 
the statement at the head of this ar- 
ticle. 

But the transition should not be 
made without intimate foreknowledge 
of its effects upon the banking situation. 



tition, but the attempt has been made 
to omit no important detail upon which 
comparative knowledge might be de- 
sired. 

All the tables are based upon the 
condition of the banks on May I shown 
in the comptroller's abstract. The 
June report was not available when 
this analysis was made. 

. It will, however, give additional as- 
surance to those who may entertain 
any doubts about the advisability or the 
effect of making the change to know 
that the banks now hold a much greater 
amount both of cash and reserve. 



REQUIRED RESERVES 

Central reserve banks — 

18% of demand deposits; 5% of time deposits ($2,032,000,000) $ 365,775,000 

Reserve city banks — 

15% of demand deposits; 5% of time deposits ($2,035,000,000) 305,307,000 

Country banks — 

12% of demand deposits; 5% of time deposits ($3,130,000,000) 383,628,000 



Total amount of cash reserve required $1,054,710,000 

CASH HELD 

Including Amount Now in Federal Reserve Banks 

Central reserve banks $ 511,393,000 

Reserve city banks 238^24,000 

Country banks 283,958,000 



Total $1,033,875,000 

Cash deficiency 20,835,000 

The central reserve banks will have a surplus 145,618,000 

The reserve city banks will be short 66,783,000 

The country banks will be short... 99,670,000 
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AMOUNT OF CASH NEEDED BY 
THE BANKS TO MEET THE 
NEW RESERVE RE- 
QUIREMENTS 

A BRIEF synopsis of the situation 
^ ** of the banks is given on page 784. 

The new reserves under the act will, 
of course, be upon a cash basis. While 
they may be created by rediscounting, 
it is nevertheless a system of cash re- 
serves. 

Provided, therefore, the reserves re- 
quired are built up in cash by transfers 
between the three classes of banks, the 
following statement will show the 
amount of cash which will be required 
and the amount of cash now held to 
meet the requirement. 

The whole demand for cash will 
therefore fall upon the central reserve 
banks. 

To present more fully the state of 
preparedness of the three classes of 
banks to make the adjustments, the ac- 
companying table is given: 



mand for all the cash required, namely, 
$166,453,000. 

e 

RESERVES RELEASED 

XI Y paying out that amount of depos- 
its, their required reserve will be 
diminished by eighteen per cent, $29,- 
961,000, so that a deficit of $20,835,000 
will be turned into a surplus of $9,126,- 
000. The cash now held by the banks 
is therefore adequate for the required 
adjustments for the first time since the 
inauguration of the system. 

In order to present in logical se- 
quence the effect of the required adjust- 
ment under present conditions upon the 
banking position of the country, the ta- 
ble which appears on page 786 is given. 

This is counting due from Federal 
Reserve banks as cash reserve in all 
cases. 

The total excess reserves of the 
banks, if readjusted upon the basis of 
condition in the report of June 23, 



Comparison of Reserves Now Held in Vault and in Federal Reserve Banks with Re- 
serves Which the Banks Will Be Required to Hold Under Full Operation of the Act. 

By Central By Reserve By Country Total 

Reserves held in vault and Cities Banks 

F. R. Banks $511,393,000 $238,524,000 $283*95$,p00 $1,033, 875J000 

Reserves to be required 365,775,000 305,307,000 383,628,000 1,054,710,000 



Excess $145,618,000 

Deficiency $ 66,783,000 $ 99,670,000 $ 20,835,000 



Deficiency in reserves of reserve city bankas as shown above. 66,783,000 
Deficiency in reserves of country banks, as shown above . . 99,670,000 

166,453,000 

Excess in reserves of central reserve city banks, as shown above.. 145,618,000 



Net deficiency of cash reserves now held jointly in vaults and 
Federal Reserve Banks compared with the new reserves re- 
quired, as shown above $ 20,835,00# 



While the country banks will un- 
doubtedly draw against their balances 
in the reserve city banks for part of the 
cash needed, those banks in turn will 
have to pass the demand on to the cen- 
tral reserve banks, and will be com- 
pelled to draw upon them for the 
amount of their own deficiency, plus the 
amount which country banks withdraw, 
so that the central reserve banks in 
any event will have to meet the full de- 



would probably be approximately $51,- 
000,000 greater than shown herein, or, 
say, $69,000,000, leaving practically 
the entire resources of the Federal Re- 
serve banks available for additional 
credit — a sum greater than any avail- 
able reserve ever held before the inau- 
guration of the Reserve System, and 
surely great enough for orderly legiti- 
mate expansion, even in this country of 
tremendous resources. 
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Total Bank Reserves of the Country (Federal Reserve System) After Adjustment- 
Also Comparing Present Reserves with New Reserves. 



Present 
Reserve Held 
Central reserve 

cities $ 511393,000 

Reserve cities . . 532,838,000 

Country banks. 738,340,000 



New Reserve Excess of 

Required Present Reserve 

$ 365,775,000 $146,318,000 

305307.00 0 226,811,000 

383.628.000 354,732,000 



Excess of Balance With 
New Reserve Agents 
(Not Reserve) 

$ 9,126,000 

9,000,000 $167331,000 

354,712,000 



$1,782,571,000 $1,054,710,000 $727,861,000 $18,126,000 $522,243,000 

F. R. Banks 

(Aug. 20)... 294,738,000 424314,000 



$2,077309,000 $1,478,924,000 

Fictitious bank reserves eliminated $727,861,000 

Net total of reserves eliminated, (after taking into account the increase in 
Federal Reserve Bank reserves) 598385,000 

INCREASE IN RESERVES SINCE MAY 1 
The Comptroller’s report of June 23 shows that the reserves of the central 

reserve banks have increased since May 1, 45,239,000 

While the reserve city and country banks have increased as follows: 

Reserve city banks — increase in cash reserves 13,413,000 

Country banks 9,906,000 



Making a total increase in cash reserves 



68358,000 



It is a conservative situation to have 
this argument and the figures presented 
based upon a condition less favorable 
than the above. 

There is a very wide margin to pro- 
vide for any probable adverse change 
between now and the time within which 
the act could be put into full effect. 

The condition of Federal Reserve 
banks after readjustment would be 
about as follows: 



act into immediate operation, as illus- 
trated in the foregoing, would there- 
fore have about the same effect upon 
member bank reserves as a return to 
the old law, but with this vital differ- 
ence the huge resources of the reserve 
banks would be available for the grant 
of additional credit to the country, and 
this flexible reserve would be under 
concentrated control, with the ability to 
regulate the credit situation to an ex- 



LIABILITIES 

Capital stock — statement September 11 $ 54,772,000 

Reserve deposits — minimu m required after adjustment 424,714,000 

Federal Reserve notes — net 17327,000 

All other liabilities 3,068,000 



$500,081,000 

The amount of “optional reserves” required to be carried by the banks would 
be $278,926,000 



It is reasonable to suppose that some 
portion of these reserves will be carried 
in Federal Reserve banks. 

Government deposits have not been 
considered, although the banks now hold 
$15,000,000 of such deposits. 

T T has been shown that a return to the 
**■ old law would have the effect of re- 
ducing excess bank reserves from $727,- 
000,000 to $111,000,000. 

Putting the reserve provisions of the 



tent now wholly beyond the power of 
the banks or the Reserve Board. While 
a very large amount of legal reserves 
will be eliminated, they are surplus re- 
serves, not needed, performing no serv- 
ice, a source of embarrassment and pos- 
sible danger — and may be the direct 
means, by lowering the interest rate 
too greatly, of expelling gold later on 
to countries able and willing to offer 
more for it. Reference to this point will 
be made further on. 

It was the direct purpose of the act 
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to eliminate from reserve balances due 
by other banks, at a time when it 
might be safely done, and for that pur- 
pose the provisions of the act were so 
framed as to be brought into operation 
gradually. 

It is fully understood that after the 
transfers of reserves required by No- 
vember 16, 1916, only three-fifteenths 
of the required reserves of reserve city 
banks, and two-twelfths of required re- 
serves of country banks, may count as 
legal reserve in the hands of agents. 
This sum would at present amount to 
$105,000,000, and, of course, in an ex- 
tended situation, with deposit liabilities 
greatly built up, would be much more. 

Therefore, the final change cannot be 
other than abrupt, and should it occur 
at a time when conditions are not fa- 
vorable, might be distressing. 

Even a $100,000,000 surplus has not 
heretofore been a common thing. 

It therefore appears that, given a sit- 
uation when the act can easily and safe- 
ly be put into operation, not only with 
benefit, but as a safeguard against evils 
almost certain otherwise to arise, and 
when delay may even mean defeat of 
the deferred provisions of the act, the 
present opportunity should not be per- 
mitted to pass without action. 

The following benefits may be rea- 
sonably expected to follow from putting 
the act in complete operation: 

1. It will insure the accomplishment 
of the reserve provisions, which will be 
endangered by delay. 

2. By eliminating a huge amount of 
legal, but fictitious, reserves it will be 
using the most effective means at com- 
mand to safeguard against undue ex- 
pansion which all previous experience 
has taught us is likely to occur. 

Inordinate expansion at this time 
would probably be attended by exag- 
geration of many troubles which have 
hitherto afflicted us, and by a string of 
evils peculiar to the circumstances 
arising from war conditions. 

The economic effects which must 
come from the extensive use of the 
credit now made available — the effect 
upon prices, the cost of living, the con- 
dition and wages of labor at a critical 



time when labor has been made unusual- 
ly scarce by the war, are all to be con- 
sidered. 

The most conspicuous phase of cur- 
rent conditions is the labor situation in 
industries made phenomenally prosper- 
ous by war business, here and abroad — 
“A little leaven will leaven the whole 
lump/* 

A financial system properly charge- 
able with the present banking situation 
has a heavy responsibility. 

8 . It will give the Reserve System a 
better control over the credit situation 
of the country. Control of the “sur- 
plus** gives control of the whole. 

4. It will benefit member banks by 
steadying interest rates, and will go far 
to insure profitable, but always reason- 
able, rates. Cheap credit and exces- 
sively low rates have an element of 
danger. 

It will take from member banks a 
large amount of bank deposits, but at a 
time when they are not profitable, and 
it will be no hardship to give them 
up. Conditions might change and oppo- 
sition arise. 

5. By eliminating an unreal surplus, 
it will insure to the reserve banks a 
better income by creating a more ac- 
tive rediscount demand. Member banks 
having to borrow will be more than com- 
pensated by the better rates they will 
be enabled to charge. 

6. It will aid more than any other 
factor in solving the collection problem 
of the reserve banks. 

With reduced balances, member banks 
will probably not find it profitable to 
continue making collections free of 
charge, and the reserve banks will be 
called upon for that service. 

7. By having better control over in- 
terest rates, and with a well developed 
collection system, the power to draw 
state banks into the system will be 
greatly increased. 

If substitution of Federal Reserve 
notes for national bank notes can be 
made in a wholesale way, then by hav- 
ing measurable control over interest 
rates, with a superior collection system 
and the exclusive power of note issue, 
the attraction to state banks should be 
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such as to give early hope of a “unified 
system.” 

8. The greater strength of the reserve 
banks will give them increaserd control 
over the gold supply. 

Contrary to the argument advanced in 
certain quarters, the issue of reserve 
notes indirectly against gold has no con- 
cern with the provisions of the act in- 



gold supply and the interest rate can 
be placed in the hands of the Reserve 
Banks, or under concentrated control, it 
should be done. 

The foreign financial problem will be- 
come ours after the war. 

Since August 1, 1914, the following 
changes have taken place in the foreign 
banking situation: 



Bank of England: August, 1914 July, 1915 

Gold holdings $ 190,000,000 $ 260,000,000 

Deposits 335,000,000 1,035,000,000 

Bank of France: 

Gold holdings 825,000,000 785,000,000 

Deposits 260,000,000 * 485,000,000 * 

Circulation 1,335,000,000 2,440,000,000 

Bank of Germany: 

Gold holdings 420,000,000 590,000,000 

Deposits 235,000,000 400,000,000 

Circulation 470,000,000 1,300,000,000 

Bank of Russia: 

Gold holdings 800,000,000 785,000,000 

Deposits 420,000,000 , v 750,000,000 

Circulation 730,000,000 , 1,750,000,000 



The total increase in gold holdings is 

And the increase in deposit and circulation liabilities 
*Decrease. 



Increase 
$ 70,000,000 

700,000,000 



*40,000,000 

225,000,000 

1,105,000,000 



170.000. 000 

165.000. 000 

830.000. 000 



*15,000,000 

330.000. 000 

1,020,000,000 

185.000. 000 
4,375,000,000 



tended to give flexibility to the currency, 
and cannot by the substitution of one 
dollar for another create an inflated 
currency. 

Flexibility can be created by the ad- 
dition or withdrawal of a relatively 
small surplus, and is affected by re- 
demption laws more than by any other 
cause. 

The reserve banks by this process 
have accumulated a reserve supply of 
credit, which must be added to their 
apparent resources. The greater their 
accumulation of gold in this or any other 
way, the greater the protection to our 
supply. The strength of the reserve 
banks is to be measured by their note- 
issuing power — by their gold holdings. 

In whatever way the control of the 



The contest for the gold supply will 
be keen, and the countries with the 
highest interest rates and the greatest 
need will act as suction pumps on the 
supply. 

9. To put the act into full force at 
once will remove a source of unsettle- 
ment which the frequent changes can 
hardly fail to cause, and will tend to 
quiet the disposition to criticise and 
amend it. It will also lead to a quicker 
and more comprehensive appreciation of 
its aims and purposes, and promote a 
better understanding of sound credit 
and banking. It will put to rest the 
frequent accusation that the act is the 
cause of inflation. If it is not done, 
the accusation will become a true one. 



m 
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CASE COMMENT AND REVIEW 



No Trial Balance for Thirty- 
nine Years 

T HE importance of trial balances 
in savings banks is forcibly 
shown in the case of Lippitt 
vs. Ashley in this number, which for its 
human interest bears careful reading. 

The Windsor Locks (Conn.) Sav- 
ings Bank was organized in 1871. 
Alfred W. Converse held the office of 
treasurer from organization until 1910, 
during which time he embezzled ap- 
proximately $93,000, and also made 
false reports to the trustees, by rea- 
son of which they paid dividends of 
nearly $100,000 in excess of the earn- 
ings. The bank was operated with 
great economy, its total expenses being 
about $1,800 a year. The deposits were 
substantially $581,000. Deposits and 
withdrawals were entered in registers, 
one side representing all deposits and 
dividends, up to date, and the other 
the withdrawals to date, the difference 
between the two being presumably the 
amount due the depositors. Converse's 
method of embezzling consisted in falsi- 
fying the entries on the registers, or 
altering the postings so that the fig- 
ures indicated a less amount than he 
had received, or by omitting to make 
entry of amounts received at all. To 
make the other books agree with the 
falsifying registers, erroneous entries 
were made on the general books. 

During all this time the individual 
depositors' accounts were accurately 
kept, and the balances of these accounts 
indicated correctly the indebtedness of 
the bank to the depositors. The total 
amount due depositors as indicated by 
the individual accounts was never 



taken off, and therefore the discrep- 
ancy was not discovered. 

The individual ledger did not tally 
with the general ledger, the condition 
of the bank as reported by Converse be- 
ing of course from the falsifying en- 
tries. Audits were made from time 
to time under direction of the trustees, 
and also by state officials, and in the 
general oversight of the bank no fault 
could be found with the administration, 
the sole weakness being in a failure to 
check the important items of liabilities, 
and also to test the actual earning 
power of the bank. 

It seems inconceivable that for over 
thirty-nine years this simple test was 
not made, or insisted upon by the su- 
pervising officials, but the fact remains 
that it was never done until the em- 
bezzlement was discovered. 

The liability assumed by the trustees 
in this case will be understood by a 
perusal * of the case, sufficient to say 
here that any bank which does not 
make periodical tests of its deposit 
ledgers to ascertain if they agree with 
the controlling accounts, and that the 
individual accounts agree with the pass 
books, is grossly negligent, in failing 
to make the simplest and most neces- 
sary test of the condition of an intitu- 
tion. 

It is a comparatively easy matter to 
verify the assets of a bank. They con- 
sist of cash on hand and on deposit with 
the bank's correspondents, bills and 
notes, collateral loans, real estate, 
bonds and other securities, all of which 
are easily accounted for and the value 
determinable; and these are usually on 
hand in the amounts called for by the 
statement; but with the liabilities it is 
different. These consist of debts due 
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depositors represented by pass books or 
other evidences of debt, in the hands 
of many people. To verify these means 
to communicate with each individual 
creditor. The defalcation that takes 
place in banking consists of one of two 
processes: (a) Receipting for that 

which the corporation does not get (as 
in this case), which makes the real 
liability greater than the apparent; (b) 
abstracting assets, or substituting ficti- 
tious for real assets. The latter is diffi- 
cult to determine without communication 
with each debtor to the bank, but this 
is also possible. Both of these safe- 
guards are possible but not easy to ap- 
ply ; but the taking 'of a trial balance 
is so simple and so efficient a test that 
it seems incomprehensible that any 
bank should neglect it even for a year. 



for a period of nearly 40 years, require 
the treasurer to furnish them with a trial 
balance, although the accounts were kept 
in such a manner that they could have been 
balanced, and did not require the bank ex- 
aminer or private auditors to make such 
trial balance, was negligence. 

Reports by private auditors and the bank 
commissioners as to the condition of a sav- 
ings bank, made up practically By the bank’s 
treasurer, which on their face showed that 
no trial balance had been cast, do not jus- 
tify directors in failing to require the tak- 
ing of a trial balance, for such reports 
merely show that the treasurer’s report and 
the entries in the books correspond. 

Where directors of a savings bank did 
not, for nearly 40 years, require the treas- 
urer to furnish any trial balance or auditors 
to take one, their negligence will be deemed 
the proximate cause of the defalcations of 
the treasurer, for it was thus simple to con- 
ceal them. 

(94 At. Rep.) 
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Leading Case 



Liability of Savings Bank 
Trustees 

Connecticut 

Negligence — Embezzlement — Trial 
Balance in Savings Banks . 

Supreme Court of Errors, Connecticut, July 

16, 1915 * 

LIPPITT VS. ASHLEY ET AL. 

Bank directors occupy a fiduciary posi- 
tion, and must exercise reasonable care and 
prudence in the discharge of their duties. 

The high degree of care required of bank 
directors should not be relaxed in the case 
of directors of a savings bank, and they 
should exercise that degree of care required 
by such common usage. 

That savings bank directors fully dis- 
charged their duty in all other respects does 
not excuse them from the duty of exercising 
reasonable oversight and supervision over 
the treasurer’s conduct of his office. 

That directors of a savings bank did not 



•Note: Owing to the extreme length of this case 
it has been greatly abbreviated by omitting the 
court s ruling on the implication of the statute of 
limitations. — Ed. Law Department. 



STATEMENT OF FACT 

A CTIONS by Norris S. Lippitt and 
^ others as receivers, against F. L. 
Ashley and others, Ezra B. Bailey and 
others, George P. Clark and others, and 
James T. Coogan and others. From 
judgments for defendants, plaintiffs ap- 
peal. Affirmed as to the last two ac- 
tions, reversed and remanded as to the 
first two. 
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TT HESE are four actions brought by 
the receivers of the Windsor Locks 
Savings Bank against the directors of 
the bank, arranged in four groups ac- 
cording to their terms of office, to re- 
cover damages for the alleged negli- 
gence of the directors in permitting the 
assets of the bank to be stolen by its 
treasurer, and to recover, under section 
3453 of the General Statutes of 1902 
the amounts of certain dividends de- 
clared and paid in excess of net profits. 
These actions were tried together in the 
superior court, and were heard together 
on the appeals from judgments for the 
defendants rendered in each case. 

The Windsor Locks Savings Bank 
was incorporated in 1871, and in that 
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year Alfred W. Converse was elected 
secretary and treasurer of the bank, an 
office which he continued to hold until 
November 28, 1910, when he resigned. 
Charles F. Cleveland was elected secre- 
tary and treasurer as successor to Con- 
verse, and performed the duties of that 
office until May 17, 1912, when the 
plaintiffs were appointed receivers. 
During his administration of the office 
of treasurer Converse embezzled ap- 
approximately $93,000, and also made 
false reports to the directors, in con- 
sequence of which they declared and 
paid dividends amounting to nearly 
$100,000 in excess of earnings. 

Converse was a veteran of the Civil 
War, and a successful business man, 
postmaster, town clerk, treasurer and 
registrar of the town of Windsor Locks 
for many years, and was universally 
trusted and respected. He received and 
paid out all moneys of the bank, kept 
all the books, drew and signed all 
checks, made out all reports, and, with 
some clerical assistance, performed all 
the other clerical duties of the bank. 

The bank began as a very small insti- 
tution and grew gradually, and at the 
time when the receivers were appointed 
its deposits were substantially $581,000. 
During the greater part of its existence 
its office was in a small room in the 
Converse Block. It was operated with 
great care and economy, the total ex- 
penses for the whole forty-one years of 
its existence averaging somewhat over 
$1,800 a year for rent, salary of treas- 
urer, taxes and all other general and 
incidental expenses. 

The books of the bank comprised de- 
posit and withdrawal registers, a gen- 
eral ledger, a daily balance book, and 
depositors’ ledgers containing the indi- 
vidual accounts of the depositors. The 
deposit registers purported to contain 
a list of all deposits made by depositors, 
the name of each depositor, the number 
of the account to which the same was 
credited on the individual ledger, and 
the amount of each deposit, all arranged 
in chronological order. The total semi- 
annual dividends credited depositors at 
any dividend date was also entered in 
this register in a single lump sum. The 



items entered on these books were footed 
continuously from beginning to end, so 
that the footing at any given date pur- 
ported to indicate the gross amount of 
all sums (including both deposits and 
dividends) credited to depositors from 
the organization of the bank to the 
date of such footing. 

The withdrawal register purported to 
contain a list of all sums withdrawn by 
depositors, showing the days on which 
such withdrawal was made, the number 
of the account to which the same was 
charged on the individual ledgers, the 
amount so withdrawn, and the signature 
of the depositor or his agent. These 
items were also footed continuously from 
beginning to end and the footing at a 
given date purported to indicate the 
gross withdrawals charged against de- 
positors from the organization of the 
bank to the date of such footing. In 
the general ledger the gross deposits 
and gross withdrawals, gross income re- 
ceived from interest, and all other items 
of receipt and expense, were entered 
from time to time. With the exception 
of the entries in the expense account 
the items in this ledger are not self-ex- 
planatory, but were carried into the gen- 
eral ledger from the deposit and with- 
drawal registers, and from other books. 

Shortly after Converse’s appointment 
in 1871 he began the embezzlements 
which continued until his resignation, 
nearly forty years later. Generally 
speaking, the method employed by him 
to conceal his embezzlements consisted 
in either falsifying the footings upon 
the deposit register so that the footings 
indicated a less amount than had been 
in fact received and credited, or by 
omitting to make entries on the deposit 
register of amounts actually received. 
In order to make the other books agree 
with the falsified deposit register Con- 
verse falsified the entries of total de- 
posits in the general ledger and entered 
the total withdrawals for the various 



months in sums larger than the actual 
withdrawal as indicated by the with- 



drawal register, and furt her made false 
entries of th^£a5& and paid 
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ledger. /T \ 
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During all this time the individual de- 
positors’ accounts in the depositors' 
ledger were correctly kept, and in all 
instances correctly showed the deposits 
actually received from, and the with- 
drawals actually made by, each deposi- 
tor, and also correctly showed the bal- 
ance, if any, due each depositor at any 
given time. The total balances due de- 
positors were not footed on the indi- 
vidual depositors’ ledger, and the result 
of this system of falsifying the books 
was that the total liabilities of the bank 
to its depositors, as appearing in the 
deposit and withdrawal registers and 
carried from them into the general 
ledger, were greatly understated, but the 
same were properly and correctly stated 
in detail, though not in gross, in the de- 
positors’ ledger. 

The finding of the court is that these 
embezzlements and falsifications would 
have been discovered at any time by a 
reasonably careful audit of the books of 
the bank, or by any reasonably careful 
comparison of the depositors’ ledger 
with the deposit and withdrawal ledg- 
ers. The by-laws of the bank prior to 
1877 required the annual appointment 
by the directors of two auditors, who 
should audit the treasurer’s accounts 
quarterly and make written reports of 
the result. 

In 1874 this section of the by-laws 
was amended, so as to require semi-an- 
nual audits. In 1877 the General As- 
sembly passed a statute, now section 
3447 of the Revision of 1902, requir- 
ing the directors, managers, or trustees 
of every savings bank to annually ap- 
point two or more auditors, not direc- 
tors, managers, or trustees thereof, who 
should examine the books, accounts, and 
securities belonging to such bank and 
make a sworn statement, showing the 
true condition thereof on the 1st day 
of October in each year. The direc- 
tors complied with the by-laws of the 
bank, and the statute, and appointed 
annually two competent auditors, who 
went through the form of auditing the 
books of the bank at least twice in each 
year, and sometimes oftener, and re- 
ported to the directors the results of 
their examination. 



The report made as of October 1st 
in each year was upon a printed form 
prescribed by the bank commissioners 
of the state. None of these reports 
purported on its face to exhibit a com- 
parison of the liabilities to depositors as 
shown by the deposit and withdrawal 
registers, or by the general ledger, with 
the liabilities to depositors as shown by 
the depositors’ ledger, and none was 
in form a trial balance of the kind 
hereinafter referred to. The bank com- 
missioners of the state of Connecticut 
for thirty-nine years, in accordance 
with section 3457 of the General 
Statutes, and their published reports 
of it showed the condition of the bank 
to be the same as that shown in the 
statements of the treasurer and audi- 
tors to the directors. The finding of 
the court is that reasonable care on the 
part of the auditors required that they 
should make a reasonable effort to com- 
pare a substantial number of items en- 
tered in the individual ledgers with 
corresponding entries in ledger at least 
once in two years; that no such effort 
was ever made by the auditors during 
the entire history of the bank; that no 
reasonable careful audit of the books 
of the bank was ever made by any per- 
son prior to January, 1912, and no at- 
tempt to compare the net amount due 
depositors as indicated by the deposi- 
tors* ledger with the net amount due de- 
positors as indicated by the deposit and 
withdrawal ledgers. It is also found 
that the embezzlements and falsifica- 
tions of Converse could have been dis- 
covered at any time by such an audit 
or by such a comparison. 

From time to time the directors re- 
quired Converse to furnish them state- 
ments of the condition of the bank and 
its earnings, to be considered by them 
for the purpose of determining whether 
dividends had been earned. Such state- 
ments were furnished by Converse, and 
showed that dividends had been earned, 
but they were in fact untrue statements, 
taken from the false balances in the 
general ledger. Believing these state- 
ments to correctly state the condition of 
the bank and its earnings, and relying 
upon their knowledge of the bank as 
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derived from the reports of the auditors 
and bank commissioners, the directors 
declared dividends semi-annually from 
1872 to 1912, excepting the semi-annual 
dividend for July, 1878, which was 
omitted. In declaring these dividends 
the directors supposed that their total 
amounts would be calculated upon the 
false and grossly understated amounts 
of deposits as reported to them by the 
treasurer. 

In point of fact the dividends at the 
rate per cent, voted by the directors 
were paid out by Converse upon the 
actual amounts due depositors, and for 
that reason were very much larger in 
amount than the directors supposed, and 
larger in amount than the earnings of 
the bank as reported to the directors by 
the treasurer, and in every instance ex- 
cept thirteen the semi-annual dividends 
as actually credited to depositors were 
in excess of the net income actually 
earned by the bank during the six 
months last preceding, less one-eighth 
of 1 per cent, of its deposits, and as to 
such excess were illegally declared and 
paid. None of the directors ever indi- 
vidually, or as . a committee appointed 
for that purpose, made any examination 
of the treasurer’s books. They made 
no inquiry of the auditors as to the 
character of their audit, and gave no in- 
struction to the auditors as to the na- 
ture, character, or detail of the audit 
which they were employed to make. No 
trial balance of the depositors’ ledgers, 
or comparison of the deposits, as stated 
in the general ledger, with the deposits 
as stated in the depositors’ ledger, was 
ever presented to or required by the 
directors. Beyond inquiring of Con- 
verse from time to time as to the con- 
dition of the bank and its affairs, the 
directors appear to have relied upon 
the reports made by the treasurer and 
the reports of the auditors and the re- 
ports of the bank commissioners, and 
to have made no other attempt to su- 
pervise the treasurer's conduct of his 
office. 

The directors themselves were repre- 
sentative men of Windsor Locks, inter- 
ested in its welfare, animated by a sense 
of public spirit, and served without 



compensation. All of them, with one 
or two exceptions, were substantial de- 
positors throughout the existence of the 
bank and at the time of its failure. 
They were diligent in attendance at di- 
rectors’ meetings, which were frequently 
called, and met often informally to dis- 
cuss the business of the bank. At these 
meetings they discussed the investments 
of the bank and passed on all purchases 
of bonds and securities, and in these 
matters acted with such diligence and 
prudence that the investments of the 
bank were at all times of a high order 
and the mortgages such that none were 
ever foreclosed. At these meetings they 
had before them and discussed carefully 
the reports of the auditors and of the 
bank commissioners of the state and of 
the treasurer, and in addition they in- 
quired from time to time of Converse as 
to the condition of the bank. On sev- 
eral occasions different bank commis- 
sioners told several of the defendants at 
the time of making their stated examin- 
ations that the bank was in fine shape; 
that it was a nice little bank, and all 
right. And these remarks were repeated 
and discussed at directors’ meetings. On 
the other hand, the surplus of the bank 
never accumulated, on Converse’s own 
story, to an amount equal to S per cent, 
of its deposits. 

It is found that: 

“The defendants believed that Con- 
verse kept his books correctly and 
proved his balances; they believed that 
the auditors examined the books of the 
bank with care and proved from a thor- 
ough examination of its books the dif- 
ferent items shown on the statement 
rendered to them ; they believed that the 
bank commissioners examination the 
bank thoroughly and verified their state- 
ment of its liabilities by a thorough ex- 
amination of its books; in reliance upon 
the statements of the treasurer, the au- 
ditors, and the condition of the bank 
as found by the bank commissioners, 
they believed that all dividends declared 
were earned, and they never had any 
reason to suspect the honesty of Con- 
verse or to doubt but what the auditors 
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were making a thoroughly proved re- 
port of the bank's condition/* 

The last paragraph of the finding is 
as follows (paragraph 108 ) : 

“The defendants in the above-entitled 
actions complied with the statutes of the 
state and observed the by-laws of the 
bank. They exercised, in the perform- 
ance of their duties, reasonable care, 
good faith, and ordinary prudence ; they 
supervised and directed the affairs of 
the bank with that care and diligence 
that ordinarily prudent men would ex- 
ercise under like circumstances ; and 
they were not negligent as alleged in 
the complaints in said actions/’ 



OPINION OF THE COURT 



II EACH, J. (after stating the facts 
^ as above. * * * The first 

question presented by this appeal is 
whether the finding of reasonable care 
expressed in paragraph 108 is purely 
a finding of fact, in which case this 
record presents no appealable question, 
or whether it is a conclusion of fact 
and of law, in which case the record 
presents the question whether the 
proper standard of legal duty was ap- 
plied to the case, and whether the con- 
clusion of the court is logically deduci- 
ble from the premises of fact set forth 
in the finding. When a defendant is 
sued for negligence in his individual ca- 
pacity as a private person, the question 
whether he has or has not exercised 
that degree of care which under all the 
circumstances might reasonably have 
been expected of an ordinarily prudent 
man is, generally speaking, a question 
of fact. But these defendants are 
sued as bank directors and the stand- 
ard of reasonable care required by law 
of bank directors is affected by their 
fiduciary position, by the nature of the 
business and by the fact that in accept- 
ing the office they hold themselves out 
as reasonably competent and reasonab- 
ly qualified to perform the duties of the 



office. So that the issue in this case is 
not whether the defendants have con- 
ducted themselves as might reasonably 
be expected of ordinarily prudent men, 
but whether they have conducted the 
affairs of this bank as might reasonably 
be expected of ordinarily prudent bank 
directors. Moreover, a finding of rea- 
sonable care in the conduct and direc- 
tion of the affairs of a bank for a pe- 
riod of forty years is more likely than 
not to be a conclusion based upon other 
findings of fact as to the nature of the 
defendants’ conduct in several different 
lines of action; and it is evidently so in 
this case, for the findings of fact are 
not only numerous, but many of them 
s um up the whole course of the defend- 
ants’ conduct with reference to some 
particular line of action or omission. 
The ultimate finding of reasonable care 
is necessarily a conclusion founded on 
these intermediate generalizations, and, 
if logically inconsistent with them, may 
be reviewed in this court. 

Bank directors, in their relation to 
the corporation, its creditors and de- 
positors, occupy a fiduciary position. 
Many authorities regard them as trus- 
tees, others as not technically trustees, 
but all agree that by accepting the office 
they become obligated to exercise rea- 
sonable care and prudence in the dis- 
charge of their duties. 

In the view which we take of this 
case it is unnecessary to examine the 
numerous authorities upon the subject, 
for they are all agreed that such is the 
general rule. 

The difference in the relation between 
a savings bank and its depositors on 
the one hand and an ordinary bank of 
discount on the other, is well under- 
stood, and without going so far as to say 
that the directors of a savings bank are 
trustees in any higher sense than those 
of other banks, it is nevertheless evident 
from the character of the institution 
that the rule requiring bank directors 
the exercise of reasonable care and dili- 
gence in the performance of their du- 
ties should not be relaxed at all in 
the case of savings bank directors. 
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Reasonable care in the performance 
of the duties of director of a savings 
bank means the exercise of the same 
degree of care that ordinarily prudent 
directors of savings banks would exer- 
cise under like circumstances. It seems 
clear that a due performance of the 
duty of reasonable care on the part of 
savings bank directors involves at least 
a compliance with the statutes of the 
state, the by-laws of the corporation, 
and the usages of the business. Abso- 
lute uniformity of usage is not required, 
but in savings banks, as in the conduct 
of other business, the omission to make 
use of an ordinary and approved pre- 
caution against the known risks of the 
business is, in the absence of any sub- 
stitute for such omitted precaution, 
prima facie evidence of a want of rea- 
sonable care. 

The directors were careful in select- 
ing as treasurer a man who enjoyed, 
in a peculiar degree, the confidence of 
the community; they used care in the 
selection of competent auditors; they 
were diligent in attending directors* 
meetings; they were prudent and suc- 
cessful in investing the funds of the 
bank, and they were themselves honest, 
prudent, and successful business men. 
Nevertheless, the fact that they fully 
discharged their duty as directors in 
these other respects does not release 
them from the discharge of the very 
important duty of reasonable oversight 
and supervision over the treasurer’s 
conduct of his office. That such was 
their duty is well settled. * * * 

Irrespective of authority it would be 
clear that the whole duty of bank di- 
rectors is not done without reasonable 
oversight and supervision of the mode 
in which the appointed custodians of its 
funds conduct their office. This duty of 
supervision is not performed by repos- 
ing confidence in such officers, however 
worthy of confidence they may seem to 
be. The history of the business, known 
to every bank director, shows that con- 
fidence without supervision has often 
proved to be a temptation and an op- 
portunity. We do not mean to say that 



directors are required to proceed on the 
theory that their officers are under sus- 
picion, or to examine the books them- 
selves, or to employ expert accountants 
specially commissioned to detect possi- 
ble defalcations. Until something hap- 
pens which is calculated to put reason- 
. ably prudent bank directors on inquiry, 
they are entitled to assume that their 
officers, if selected with reasonable care, 
are honest. Yet there is a proper field 
for oversight and supervision of books 
and accounts within these limits, and 
for the purposes of this case it is suffi- 
cient to say that bank directors are 
bound to see that an approved system 
of bookkeeping is adopted, which will 
tend to furnish some protection to the 
bank against mistakes and false entries ; 
and that they are bound to exercise 
reasonable care in seeing that the bank 
gets the benefit of the protection which 
such a system of bookkeeping purports 
to give. No system of bookkeeping pre- 
tends automatically to prevent or detect 
embezzlement ; but approved systems do 
provide opportunities for checks ancf 
comparisons which are adapted to dis- 
cover honest mistakes, and which have 
some tendency to discourage dishonest 
impulses ; and the duty of making a rea- 
sonable effort to see that the bank gets 
whatever measure of protection its sys- 
tem of bookkeeping purports to give is 
very plainly a part of the directors* 
duty of reasonable oversight and super- 
vision. Otherwise there would be no 
object in requiring them to adopt an 
approved system. 

In this case an approved system of 
double entry bookkeeping was adopted 
which contemplated that a certain meas- 
ure of protection would be afforded by 
comparing one set of entries with the 
other set, from time to time. Such 
comparisons involved the taking of so- 
called trial balances of the depositors' 
ledgers. Yet during the thirty-nine 
years over which Converse's stealings 
extended the directors did not require 
that such trial balances should be taken, 
and none were taken; and by reason of 
that omission the bank was deprived of 
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whatever measure of protection against 
mistake or dishonesty its double entry 
system of bookkeeping purported to 
give. The findings of the trial court on 
this point are as follows: 

“(77) The embezzlements of said 
Converse would have been discovered 
at any time after 1879 by any compe- 
tent bookkeeper or auditor taking a so- 
called trial balance of the depositors' 
ledger; that is, by totaling the balances 
due depositors as of any given date as 
stated in the several individual accounts 
in the individual ledger and comparing 
such total with the net amount due de- 
positors as stated in the general ledger 
and on the daily balance books, or as 
appearing from the net difference be- 
tween the gross deposits and the gross 
withdrawals as stated in the deposit and 
withdrawal registers. 

“(78). It is customary in savings 
banks in Connecticut to have a trial bal- 
ance of this kind taken by their treas- 
urers at periods varying from once in 
three months to once in two years. 

“(79). No trial balance was ever 
taken of the depositors' ledger and the 
general ledger of the Windsor Locks 
Savings Bank until shortly prior to the 
appointment of the receivers. 

“(80). About January, 1912, the ex- 
istence of the shortage and defalcations 
was at once discovered by taking such 
a trial balance." 

In this connection we are referred to 
other paragraphs of the finding, which 
read as follows: 

“(98). The bank followed the usual 
method of conducting its business found 
in other banks in this state of a like 
kind, and in other banks in this state of 
the size of this one the treasurer keeps 
the books and proves his balances, and 
the directors rely for knowledge of its 
condition upon the statements of the 
treasurer, the reports of the auditors 
appointed in accordance with section 
3447 of the General Statutes, and upon 
the examination and reports made by 
the bank commissioners. 

“(99) It is not customary for direc- 
tors of other banks to instruct their 
treasurer how to keep his books, nor to 



instruct the auditors appointed in ac- 
cordance with law how to make their 
audit." 

We see no inconsistency between the 
specific findings as to trial balances and 
the general findings as to conduct of 
the business of this bank, or the cus- 
toms of directors of other banks. Tak- 
ing these findings as a whole, the im- 
portant difference between other banks 
and this bank was that in other banks it 
was customary to require the treasurer 
to take trial balances of the depositors’ 
ledgers from time to time, and in this 
bank not. 

It does not appear how long this cus- 
tom of requiring such trial balances has 
existed, but the fact that it is found as 
a custom shows that it has been a gen- 
eral practice for a period long enough to 
make it a material fact in this case ; that 
is to say, long enough for the defendants 
to have known of it, if they had been 
reasonably diligent in informing them- 
selves of their duties as directors of a 
savings bank. Otherwise the finding 
would have been qualified by some lim- 
itation of time or lack of opportunity 
for knowledge on the defendants' part. 

That the custom itself is reasonable 
goes without saying. Indeed, it is not 
only reasonable, but a necessary inci- 
dent of such a mode of bookkeeping that 
a financial institution, which keeps its 
statements of liabilities in two different 
forms, should make some effort, from 
time to time, to see if the two state- 
ments agree. This much seems to have 
been taken for granted at the trial, for 
the court has found, as if in mitigation 
of the failure to require such trial bal- 
ances to be taken, that the defendants 
believed that Converse proved his bal- 
ances, and believed that the auditors 
thoroughly examined the books, and be- 
lieved that the bank commissioners veri- 
fied their statement of liabilities by a 
thorough examination. 

Upon what ground these beliefs rested 
is not found, unless upon the reports of 
the treasurer, auditors, and bank com- 
missioners, none of which purported to 
be or to embody such a trial balance. 
The fact remains that the directors 
never asked for or saw such a trial bal- 
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ance during their entire period of ser- 
vice, although it was customary in sav- 
ings banks in Connecticut to have such 
trial balances taken by the treasurer 
from time to time, and although it was 
a reasonable and a necessary incident 
of their system of bookkeeping that 
such trial balances should be taken 
from time to time for the protection of 
the bank. This, we think, was as omis- 
sion which constituted want of reason- 
able care, unless some other precaution 
was adopted in its place. 

It is said that the reports of the au- 
ditors and bank commissioners were a 
sufficient substitute ; but, as already 
stated, they are not, in form or in sub- 
stance, trial balances. Then it is said 
that the directors had a right to believe 
from the reports of the auditors that 
the statement of liabilities in the gen- 
eral ledger had been compared with the 
statement of liabilities in the deposi- 
tors* ledger. But the finding is, in this 
regard, that none of the defendants at 
any time made any inquiries of the au- 
ditors as to the character of their audit 
or the amount of time occupied, or the 
method employed, or gave them any in- 
structions, but that the only directions 
or instructions given to the auditors 
were given by Converse, and that all 
the reports of auditors — with two pos- 
sible exceptions — were entirely in the 
handwriting of Converse except the sig- 
natures of the auditors appended there- 
to. Upon this finding, nothing remains 
to justify the directors* belief that trial 
balances of the depositors* ledgers had 
actually been made, except the auditors’ 
reports themselves. 

It is not necessary in this case to 
determine whether the directors, having 
failed to require the treasurer to take 
such trial balances, were in duty bound 
to direct the auditors to do so. We re- 
fer to these findings simply to point 
out that the failure of the directors to 
give directions to or make inquiries of 
the auditors leaves their mistaken be- 
lief that the auditors actually made 
such trial balances or comparisons 
without any foundations, except such 
as may be found in the reports them- 
selves and in the inferences to be drawn 



from their examination. These reports 
were in two forms: First, a certificate 
annexed to the treasurer’s summary 
of assets and liabilities, as follows: 

“This certifies that we have this day 
examined the books and vouchers of the 
Windsor Locks Savings Bank and 
found this above statement correct.** 

The reports in this form are, on 
their face, merely verifications from the 
books of the treasurer’s figures of as- 
sets and liabilities. They import no 
examination of the books, except to see 
that the figures in the treasurer’s state- 
ment agree with those appearing on the 
face of the books, and do not purport 
to be an audit or examination to see 
whether the books were correctly kept, 
or whether they agreed among them- 
selves. The other form of auditor’s re- 
port was on the blank prescribed by 
the bank commissioners, and reads as 
follows: 

“We, the undersigned, not being di- 
rectors, managers or trustees of the 
Windsor Locks Savings Bank, having 
been appointed, by the directors of said 
bank, auditors to examine its books, ac- 
counts, and securities, do hereby cer- 
tify that we have made the examina- 
tion, required by section 3447, General 
Statutes of Connecticut, and find that 
the condition of said bank, on the 1st 
day of October, 19 — , was as follows, 
viz.** 

Then follows a statement, the words 
and figures all in Converse’s handwrit- 
ing, as the defendants knew, and evi- 
dently, therefore, prepared by Con- 
verse in advance of the audit. We 
doubt whether an audit of this kind is 
a compliance with section 8447, which 
plainly contemplates that the auditors 
shall find out for themselves, by an in- 
dependent examination of the books, 
what is the condition of the bank. But 
however that may be, it is clear enough 
that these reports are not, and do not 
purport to be. based upon trial bal- 
ances of the depositors* ledgers. To 
any one who knew that they were in 
the handwriting of the treasurer, they 
would fairly indicate that the auditors 
had verified the treasurer’s statement of 
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the amount of the deposits, and 
had examined the books and ac- 
counts for that bank for that pur- 
pose, which would not necessarily 
or reasonably involve anything more 
than an inspection of the figures 
in the deposit and withdrawal registers 
and of the total deposits sls stated in the 
general ledger, and daily balance 
books ; these being the only books which 
contain any statement of the total de- 
posits. In short, all these auditors’ re- 
ports are, on their face, directed to the 
single purpose of ascertaining the as- 
sets and liabilities of the bank as shown 
on its books, and not to the purpose of 
ascertaining whether the statement of 
liabilities to depositors as shown in de- 
tail by the depositors* ledgers agrees 
with the statement of total deposits as 
shown on the other books. That such 
was the common understanding in bank- 
ing circles is shown by the survival of 
the custom of having the treasurer take 
trial balances of the depositors* ledg- 
ers from time to time*. 

All other savings banks were required 
by statute to have their books and ac- 
counts examined by auditors annually, 
and the form of the audit prescribed by 
the bank commissioners was presumably 
uniform for all savings banks, yet other 
boards of savings bank directors con- 
tinued to require their treasurers to take 
trial balances from time to time and did 
not regard the statutory audit as a sub- 
stitute for such trial balances. In 1913 
the Legislature amended section 8447 by 
adding these words : 

“Such auditors shall cause to be ex- 
hibited the last trial balance of the de- 
positors* ledgers, verifying the same 
with the controlling account in the gen- 
eral ledger, and immediately report any 
variance to the bank commissioners.*' 
Public Acts of 1913, ch. 187, section 6. 

The statute as amended still requires 
the auditors to examine_the books and 
make a sworn statement of the true 
condition of the bank, and the amend- 
ment does not require the auditors to 
take a trial balance of the depositors* 
ledgers. It assumes that such a trial 
balance has already been taken by the 
officers of the bank, and requires the last 



trial balance to be exhibited to the au- 
ditors. 

From the form of the reports, the 
usage of the business, and the amended 
statute, it is apparent that both bankers 
and legislators have always assumed 
that the statutory audit did not involve 
the taking of a trial balance of the de- 
positors’ ledgers. And if these defend- 
ants, ignorantly and ‘without asking any 
questions, believed that their auditors 
did take such trial balances, we 
think they were not, on the facts 
found, reasonably justified in that be- 
lief. The same considerations apply to 
the reports of the bank commissioners, 
and to the finding that the defendants 
believed that the bank commissioners 
verified their statements of the bank's 
liabilities by a thorough examination of 
its books, and also to the finding that 
the defendants believed that Converse 
had balanced all his books. 

Being obligated to exercise reason- 
able care and prudence in the discharge 
of the duty of general supervision of 
the affairs of the bank, the defendants 
were not, on the facts found, warrant- 
ed in dispensing with any actual super- 
vision over the methods of bookkeeping, 
and in assuming, without asking any 
questions, that trial balances of the de- 
positors’ ledgers were taken. 

We cannot assent to the argument 
that the state by section 3447 has 
undertaken to give directors of savings 
banks instructions how to supervise the 
treasurer’s accounts, and that the di- 
rectors have fully complied with their 
duty in this regard by appointing com- 
petent auditors, and then leaving the 
whole supervision of the treasurer's ac- 
counts to such auditors and to the bank 
commissioners. The duty of supervision 
rests ultimately on the directors and, 
on this finding, that duty was not fully 
discharged by believing without inquiry, 
and without reasonable justification 
from the form of their reports, that 
the treasurer and auditors and bank 
commissioners had taken trial balances 
of the depositors* ledgers. The defend- 
ants’ argument assumes, and wrongly 
so, that the statutory audit is in lieu of 
the common-law duty of the directors. 
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For reasons which are manifest, the 
Legislature did not, and did not intend 
to, shift the whole responsibility for su- 
pervision of the books and accounts 
from the board of directors and put it 
upon auditors appointed annually for a 
special purpose, and having no connec- 
tion whatever with the bank except for 
a few hours in each year. 

Our conclusion is that the specific 
findings of the court with reference to 
the omission to require trial balances of 
the depositors’ ledgers from time to 
time according to custom are, under the 
other circumstances disclosed by the 
specific findings, inconsistent with the 
conclusion of the trial court as ex- 
pressed in paragraph 108 that the de- 
fendants have performed the duties of 
their office with reasonable care and or- 
dinary prudence, and that they super- 
vised and directed the affairs of the 
bank with that care and diligence that 
ordinarily prudent men would exercise 
under like circumstances. 

The question then arises whether the 
defendants’ neglect of their duty of su- 
pervision, of which the failure to re- 
quire trial balances of the depositors* 
ledgers from time to time is the most 
prominent feature, can be regarded as 
the proximate cause of the loss, in view 
of the fact that the trial court has in- 
cluded in its findings a statement to the 
effect that such trial balances, taken by 
a dishonest treasurer, would not have 
disclosed the actual condition of the 
books. The argument that the defend- 
ant ought not to be held liable for the 
omission to require trial balances, be- 
cause trial balances made by a dishonest 
treasurer would amount to nothing, can- 
not be pushed very far without prac- 
tically nullifying the rule laid down in 
Lowndes v. City National Bank, supra, 
that the law requires of directors the 
duty of reasonable oversight and super- 
vision; for such an argument leads ulti- 
mately to the conclusion that if the per- 
son or persons in charge of the books 
are dishonest, all ordinary methods of 
supervision by directors become useless, 
and may therefore be dispensed with. 

To say that the taking of trial bal- 
ances of the depositors* ledgers by the 



treasurer of a bank is a useless precau- 
tion because he may falsify the trial bal- 
ances as readily as he may falsify the 
books is to contradict the best opinions 
of those experienced in the banking 
business, as indicated by their custom of 
requiring such trial balances to be taken. 
We cannot say that the taking of such 
trial balances in this case by Converse 
would necessarily have resulted in a dis- 
covery of his stealings. Yet we can 
say that the knowledge that such trial 
balances would not be asked for made 
the chance of discovery seem more re- 
mote. It cannot be assumed that Con- 
verse was a predestined criminal. It is 
quite as reasonable to suppose that he 
yielded to temptation and continued his 
stealings because it was made easy for 
him to do so without fear of detection. 
The history of most defaulting bank of- 
ficials is that they feel compelled to keep 
the depositors* ledgers in balance with 
the other books by a system of false 
debits on individual accounts, a system 
which is the case of savings banks pre- 
sents peculiar difficulties, in view of the 
necessity of semi-annual calculations of 
interest on depositors* balances. 

Converse, however, had no apprehen- 
sion that a trial balance of the deposi- 
tors* ledgers would be asked for, or that 
a false trial balance, which would have 
been on record, if it had been asked for, 
might be audited by third persons. He 
did not feel it necessary to falsify de- 
positors* accounts in detail. He fol- 
lowed the easier path left open by the 
neglect to require any trial balances; 
and the system, or lack of system, under 
cover of which he successfully began 
and continued his course of embezzle- 
ment, was the natural result of such neg- 
lect. What would have happened if the 
directors had, unexpectedly to Converse, 
asked for a trial balance of the deposi- 
tors* ledgers we cannot say. It is not 
possible, in such cases as this, to dem- 
onstrate the causal relation between neg- 
lect and injury as clearly as if the prob- 
lem was one of mechanics. But it is cer- 
tain that unless we are to abandon the 
salutary doctrine of Lowndes v. City 
National Bank, these bank directors 
must be held responsible for a neglect to 
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take an approved precaution against the 
known risks of the business, which ob- 
viously made it easier for Converse to 
continue and to cover up his embezzle- 
ments in the particular manner which 
he chose to adopt for that purpose. Such 
negligence, so related to the loss, being 
apparent on the findings, we do not 
think it is a good defense to conjecture 
that Converse would have stolen just as 
much even if the directors had not been 
negligent. 

On the whole case we are of opinion 
that the trial court has failed to apply 
the proper standard of legal duty to the 
defendants* conduct in this case; that 
the reasonable care which the law re- 
quires of savings bank directors is that 
degree of care which might be expected 
of reasonably prudent directors, having 
regard to the reasonable usages qf the 
business, as well as to the statutes and 
to the charter and by-laws of the cor- 



poration; that the custom of requiring 
the treasurers of savings banks to take 
trial balances of depositors’ ledgers 
from time to time, as found by the trial 
court, is a reasonable usage of the busi- 
ness; and that the failure to require 
such trial balances was, under the cir- 
cumstances of this case, a proximate 
cause of the loss, and of the illegal dec- 
laration of dividends. 

***** 

The defense of the statute of limita- 
tions is upheld as to all losses incurred 
and illegal dividends paid more than six 
years before the time of serving the 
citation on the Windsor Locks Savings 
Bank for the appointment of receivers, 
to-wit, February 6, 1912. Section 

3471, Gen. St. 1902. 

In Nos. 536 and 537 there is no error. 
In Nos. 534 and 535 there is error and 
new trials are ordered. 

(94 At. Rep. 995.) 



The School Bank in Michigan 



A T Houghton, Mich., the school 
^ ** bank is being successfully used. 
In a recent talk Principal De Haven, 
head of the commercial department in 
the high school, thus explained the pur- 
pose of the school bank: 

‘’The ultimate purpose of the school 
bank is education — instruction in bank- 
ing methods — but the bank has come 
also to serve a largely felt economic 
need. Many families who formerly de- 
posited in an old shoe or a broken tea- 
pot have been led, through the children, 
to put their money in the school bank 
and receive the benefit of the interest. 
That the bank may reach its fullest 
measure of service, the way of the de- 
positor must be made easy, and the re- 
sponsibility of doing that rests with the 
teacher. She must encourage the chil- 
dren to deposit — teach them that capi- 
tal means power and that it also means 
saving, self-denial and industry. At 
present 75.5 per cent, of the pupils 
have money in the bank. Of the twen- 



ty-two school banks in Michigan only 
one surpasses this record. At Alma 
76.34 per cent, of the pupils are de- 
positors. The greatest effort should be 
directed toward the remaining twenty- 
five per cent, who lag behind, so that 
no pupil shall remain outside the fold 
of those joyous ones who own bank- 
books. Invariably, the establishment of 
a bank in a school has been attended 
with good results, three being especial- 
ly noticeable. Not so many grimy pen- 
nies and nickels are spent for candy 
and chewing gum ; they go into the 
bank instead. In the second place, the 
spirit of giving is increased, as wit- 
nessed by the great number of with- 
drawals at Christmas time. When there 
is the means to give, the spirit is will- 
ing enough. Most important, however, 
is the sense of responsibility that comes 
with ownership of a bankbook. In 
many cases it is the only piece of prop- 
erty in the home which the child owns 
personally — for which he is accountable 
to some one else.” 
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Specialty Advertising by Banks 



By W. R. MOREHOUSE, Assistant Cashier German American 
Trust and Savings Bank, Los Angeles 



A S only a minority of our bankers 
discriminate in the use of the 
words novelties and specialties, 
we find them used in an interchange- 
able relation. The facts are, there is a 
wide difference in the import of the 
two words; as, for instance, novelties 
are confined solely to things that are 
new and unusual, while specialties not 
only include merchandise that is new 
and unusual hut all merchandise used 
as an advertising medium. Further- 
more, we may safely include under the 
term specialty advertising not only the 
gift, but the plan that will scientifically 
place the specialty into the hands of a 
prospective customer. 

With these explanatory remarks it is 
evident that we have no need for the 
word novelty in our business-getting 
plans. Therefore, what some bankers 
have been taught to. regard as novelty 
advertising, hereinafter will be spoken 
of as specialty advertising, which is the 
correct term. 

Perhaps no subject of corresponding 
importance has been so little discussed 
by our bankers, notwithstanding there 
are few banks that have not at some 
time in their history used specialty ad- 
vertising, if not doing so today. The 
unusual thing about it is that so many 
bankers have but the vaguest idea of the 
value of specialties as a business-get- 
ting medium, and will at the same time 
spend large sums of money each year 
upon specialties. In this connection it 
can be truthfully said that the banks 
have made practically no scientific ef- 
fort to reduce the amount of money ex- 
pended each year on specialties. 

A careful analysis of the specialty 
situation discloses the fact that banks 



are very much divided upon the sub- 
ject. We have four general classes: 

1. — Banks that once used specialties 
but do not now. 

2. — Banks that once used a large 
number of specialties but now only use 
a few. 

3. — Banks that now use a great many 
specialties without any apparent 
knowledge of the results obtained. 

4. — Banks that use suitable special- 
ties, distribute them according to a 
well-defined plan, and consequently get 
good results. 

BANKS THAT ONCE USED SPE- 
CIALTIES BUT DO NOT NOW 

JN order to consider without prejudice 

the various uses to which specialties 
have been put in the past, we must fix 
in our minds that there are in the last 
analysis two standards by which to 
measure specialties; namely, the suita- 
bility of the specialty to banking, and 
the distribution of the same according 
to a well-defined plan. 

In a large majority of cases where 
banks have discontinued the use of spe- 
cialties it will be shown on investiga- 
tion that the specialty selected was not 
suitable, notwithstanding it may have 
been beautiful or clever and thus at- 
tractive to the average person. In ad- 
dition to being unsuitable, which alone 
places specialty advertising at a great 
disadvantage, the specialty was not 
scientifically distributed according to a 
well-defined .plan. If we go deeper 
into the history of many cases, we will 
find that the specialty was manufac- 
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tured for an entirely different purpose 
than that of producing business for 
banks. 

Throughout the banking fraternity 
there are many bankers who decline to 
consider specialty advertising for va- 
rious reasons, chief among which is the 
following: “I purchased some special- 
ties once, and because I did not get re- 
sults, have discontinued to use them/* 

A progressive eastern savings bank 
tells of its experience with specialty ad- 
vertising in the following words: “The 
policy of this bank has been very ad- 
verse to the issuance of novelties (spe- 
cialties) of any kind. We have only 
issued one novelty (specialty) since the 
bank was organized, that being a base- 
ball schedule, and we did not consider 
it successful, and discontinued . 0 Here 
is a concrete case where a single failure 
caused a progressive savings bank to 
discontinue specialty advertising. It is 
evident specialty advertising did not 
have a fair opportunity to demonstrate 
its true worth. In the first place, the 
specialty was not suitable ; and, further- 
more, it was distributed to baseball 
“fans” who do not have the reputation 
of being susceptible to an appeal along 
thrift lines. Also, the invitation was 
directed to a particular class of men to 
the exclusion of all other persons, 
when, as a matter of fact, women are 
more easily appealed to by specialty ad- 
vertising, and in this case they were not 
reached at all by the effort. The best 
that can be said *is that a feeble effort 
was made to reach a class of men not 
easily approached on the subject of sav- 
ing. 

The publicity manager of a large 
trust company in New York city, in 
speaking of the merits of specialty ad- 
vertising says: “Not that we love nov- 
elties (specialties) less, but that we love 
other forms of publicity more . 0 Here 
is a case where undoubtedly the charac- 
ter of business sought does not respond 
to specialty advertising, and therefore 
other mediums become necessary to pro- 
duce results. 

The largest bank and trust company 
in a Southern State gives quite a differ- 



ent reason for discontinuing the use of 
specialties: “We do not use novelties 

(specialties), because they go to persons 
wanting something for nothing.” This 
bank is situated in a rich farming coun- 
try, and naturally its depositors are 
largely farmers, therefore the use of 
any specialty possessing utility should 
be found very effective. However, in 
this particular case, it is assumed that 
specialty advertising was tried but 
failed to produce results. It is sur- 
mised that this is another case where 
there was no plan of distribution. 

A large trust company in St. Louis 
gives the following reason for not using 
specialties: “We do not use novelties 

(specialties) because, as a rule, they go 
to people who are already our custom- 
ers . 0 Here is a case very similar to the 
one just referred to, and unquestionably 
there was no plan of distribution. 

A large national bank in Michigan 
discontinued the use of specialty adver- 
tising for fear of offending those of its 
patrons who did not receive the courtesy. 
In speaking of specialties, the new busi- 
ness manager says: “Unless they are 

distributed among all customers, we are 
liable to make enemies of some who do 
not receive the favor . 0 Here we have 
a case where specialties were considered 
solely from the standpoint of their abil- 
ity to create good will among old cus- 
tomers. But there is also a . warning in 
the statement that is well worth heed- 
ing, especially by banks which are dis- 
tributing specialties by a hit-and-miss 
method. Not a few bankers have been 
embarrassed by having a good customer 
complain that he was discriminated 
against at a time when the bank was 
distributing gifts to its patrons. 

A large savings bank on the Pacific 
Coast once mailed an exceptionally at- 
tractive wall calendar to all persons who 
had during that year been instrumental 
in securing one new customer for the 
bank. Accompanying this token of ap- 
preciation was an engraved card ex- 
pressing the bank's appreciation for the 
service rendered. Many of the re- 
cipients of this handsome calendar took 
pride in showing it to their callers, and 
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a few at least expressed their delight in 
receiving the calendar from “their 
bank” in glowing terms, similar to the 
following. “Just see what my bank 
sent me.” In many instances the call- 
ers were also good customers of the 
bank, and not being told the reason the 
bank had in bestowing this favor, were 
easily offended, and at the next oppor- 
tunity so informed the bank. The plan 
of sending a token of appreciation at 
the close of the year to all those who 
had done substantial work was a good 
one in theory, but as. the good done was 
more than counterbalanced by unfavor- 
able comment, the plan was never used 
again. 

Occasionally a bank is found which 
does not use specialty advertising sim- 
ply because it has never become inter- 
ested in this means of publicity. For 
instance, a leading bank in Pennsylvania 
passes judgment on the use of special- 
ties in just six words: “Do not think 

much of them.” Another equally en- 
terprising bank, but in Tennessee, gives 
its answer when questioned as to the 
merits of specialties, in just two words: 
“Doubtful proposition.” 



BANKS THAT ONCE USED A 
LARGE NUMBER OF SPECIAL- 
TIES BUT NOW USE 
ONLY A FEW 

'J^HIS class of specialty users are 
gradually aligning themselves with 
banks that do not use specialties; in 
fact, they would be in no other class to- 
day if they had the courage of their 
convictions. Like those who have al- 
ready discontinued, they, too, have ex- 
hibited the same indifferent interest in 
specialty advertising. However, they 
feel compelled to use specialties because 
a competitor uses them without stint. 
In other words, they are willing to 
spend the necessary money for spe- 
cialty advertising in order to have a 
“peace offering” to give those asking 
for a specialty, and in this way not ap- 
pear penurious. As a large savings 



bank in Chicago states it: “We do not 

use novelties (specialties) for the pur- 
pose of buying accounts. We do use 
them for the purpose of cultivating the 
good will of our customers.” Any bank 
can carry out this kind of a programme, 
for it is an easy matter to secure the 
good will and gratitude of the recipients 
of your gifts. Any medium which ap- 
peals to the emotions is sure of the most 
favorable recognition. 

Before passing to the banks in the 
third class, let us consider briefly why 
those banks in the first and second class 
failed to get results. Perhaps a fur- 
ther consideration of their failure may 
help us to avoid the same mistakes. In 
the majority of instances it is safe to 
assume that the specialty was not suit- 
able. But undoubtedly the weakest 
point was in the method of distribution. 

Until recent years it was universally 
a popular practice among banks to ap- 
portion all specialties among the em- 
ployes for distribution ; in fact, the 
same practice is in evidence to-day. In 
theory this appears to be a most ex- 
cellent method for distributing special- 
ties, but put into practice it fails to 
bring results. The employees are glad 
to assume the duties of specialty dis- 
tributors, and will be faithful to the 
extent that, after giving their own par- 
ticular friends a specialty, they will dis- 
tribute those left over at the very 
earliest possible moment without any 
special attention as to who receives 
them. By just such methods of distri- 
bution the bulk of the specialties pur- 
chased in the past have gone into the 
hands of old depositors with an occa- 
sional one to a prospective customer. 
Not a few banks have made the mistake 
of advertising specialties for free dis- 
tribution, and naturally, as in the other 
instance, the old customers are first to 
secure one of the specialties advertised. 
How natural that he should be among 
those to derive the benefit of the bank’s 
generosity. He knows the shortest 
route to the bank, and has every reason 
to believe that if he applies to his teller 
with whom he is on friendly terms he 
will receive the gift. Consequently, 
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with this assurance, he seldom fails to 
make it the first order of business to 
call upon the bank. Circumstances are 
very different with the stranger, who 
as yet is but a prospective depositor, for 
he is not acquainted at the bank, and 
it may be that he even surmises that 
the specialty is offered as an induce- 
ment to get him into the bank for the 
purpose of securing his account. 



BANKS THAT NOW USE A GREAT 
MANY SPECIALTIES WITH- 
OUT ANY APPARENT 
KNOWLEDGE OF THEIR 
WORTH OR EFFEC- 
TIVENESS 

E have thousands of banks that 
now use specialties in the most 
wasteful way, and receive only a mini- 
mum amount of benefit. They purchase 
specialties because they are either beau- 
tiful or clever, or it may be that they 
strike the fancies of the purchasing 
agent, who will likely appropriate one 
or more to himself, and will also want 
a generous supply to distribute among 
his very intimate friends. If special- 
ties possess one or both of the qualities 
mentioned, the bank is assured that it 
will have no difficulty in getting rid of 
them, and that in the end there will be 
none left to go to the incinerator. But 
the practice of simply buying special- 
ties with a view to getting rid of them 
by the easiest method is an indictment 
of good banking. What bank can afford 
to buy specialties simply because they 
have the assurance that people will 
carry them away? But so long as 
specialties are free, the recipient can 
lose nothing, even if the gift should turn 
out to be absolutely worthless, then why 
not carry them away? 



BANKS THAT USE SPECIALTY 
ADVERTISING EFFECTIVELY 

w E have a great many banks that 
can trace substantial results to 
specialty advertising. 



The new business manager of one of 
the large trust companies in Cleveland 
makes the following convincing state- 
ment in commendation of specialty ad- 
vertising: “I believe in novelties 

(specialties). A piece of merchandise 
that can be used by an individual is 
always effective and with our card (ad 
printed on it) tied to it, I claim you 
have a good advertising medium.” 

This statement from one in author- 
ity on ‘‘deposit building” ought to con- 
vince even the most skeptical that there 
is merit in specialties, as is evident from 
the following statement: “Our general 

opinion of novelties (specialties) is that 
the chief results is the general publicity 
secured.” 

A progressive savings bank in the 
Northwest is very strongly in favor of 
the use of specialties under certain con- 
ditions. They say in commenting on the 
subject: “If the distribution of novel- 

ties (specialties) was made to signal 
some unusual event in the history of the 
bank, such as the removal to a new 
banking home, the attaining of a mile- 
stone in the amount of deposits, or the 
passing of a tenth or twentieth anniver- 
sary, there could be no doubt of the fit- 
ness of the gift. It would be doubly ap- 
preciated by the recipient, and the 
event much longer remembered.” Here 
we have a bank that is favorable to 
specialties and is using good judgment 
in the distribution thereof. A large 
savings bank in Chicago emphasizes the 
necessity of having a definite plan of 
distribution in the following words: 
“Depends entirely, in our estimation, 
upon the distribution of the same. If 
properly handled, we feel that a good 
novelty (specialty) is always worth 
more than it costs.” 

Before undertaking to explain the se- 
cret of success in specialty advertising, 
let us deal briefly with that class of 
banks which use specialties in order to 
buy good will of their customers. In 
only a very few cases, if any, should 
it be necessary to do this. However, if 
it seems necessary to resort to specialty 
advertising for this purpose, there is cer- 
tainly something radically wrong with 
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the treatment afforded the patrons of 
the bank. On the other hand, if so 
small a thing as a specialty will buy the 
good will of the customers, then there 
is most certainly something equally 
wrong with them. If fair treatment, 
efficient service, and a little personal at- 
tention will not secure and hold the good 
will of a bank's customers, then there 
is no cure known for this unfortunate 
condition. 

Assuming that the banks, as a rule, 
have the good will of their respective 
customers, we may hereinafter consider 
specialties exclusively as an advertising 
medium. In order to set aside all 
prejudice we will “wipe the slate clean," 
so to speak, and begin at a bank's his- 
tory when it is considering specialty ad- 
vertising for the first time. Our first 
step is not, as many would do, to look 
over a lot of specialty samples, but we 
will ascertain with a certainty that there 
is an actual need for more aggression 
along business-getting lines, and further, 
that this need can best be met with 
specialty advertising. We must there- 
fore ask and then answer many ques- 
tions. For instance, will the use of a 
specialty bring the desired results? 
Unfortunately, only a few banks give 
enough consideration to diagnosing the 
conditions which compel increased ac- 
tivity along business-getting lines, and 
then they only guess that specialty ad- 
vertising will produce the requisite re- 
sults. For instance, take the only bank 
in a small town, and if it has always 
given the people efficient service, there 
isn’t much use of specialty advertising, 
still they will appropriate funds for this 
purpose, which should be added to 
strengthen the bank’s surplus. Quite 
different is the case of the bank that is 
one of several banks in the same city, 
and all of them after as much new busi- 
ness as they can secure. In this case 
there is need for aggressive work, and 
the question is, will specialty advertising 
influence persons unaffiliated or who are 
not satisfied with present banking con- 
nections to open accounts? 

Or, if a bank is located in a large 
city where competition between banks is 



keen, it may be necessary to bring into 
use every legitimate form of advertising, 
in which case specialty advertising prop- 
erly handled will be of material assist- 
ance. 

Just as soon as conditions relative to 
new business are diagnosed and a bank 
is convinced that specialty advertising 
will be effective, the next step is to de- 
termine what constitutes a suitable 
specialty. 



SUITABILITY OF A SPECIALTY 

w ITH but few exceptions every 
failure in specialty advertising 
by banks was due either to the unsuit- 
ability of the specialty, or to the lack of 
a definite plan of distribution, or to both. 
What, then, constitutes a suitable spe- 
cialty for banks ? Unless a bank wishes 
to reach the children it can eliminate 
from consideration all toys, trinkets, 
novelties and perishable articles, and 
concentrate its attention upon special- 
ties which have the greatest utility. The 
greater the utility the greater the effect, 
as frequent usage enhances the value of 
a specialty as an advertising medium as 
nothing else can do. Thus a specialty to 
be suitable must possess utility or use- 
fulness. It may be made of paper, 
wood, cloth, glass, celluloid, metal, or 
leather, or a combination of two or more 
of these materials and possess utility; 
the length of time that it will prove use- 
ful, of course, depends entirely upon the 
wearing quality of the material selected 
and the use made of it. In this connec- 
tion metal specialties have precedence 
over paper, leather, and cloth, etc. In 
scale of cost of material they generally 
grade about as follows, beginning with 
paper specialties which are usually the 
cheapest: Wood, cloth, glass, celluloid, 
metal and leather. 



APPEARANCE OF SPECIALTY 



soon as a specialty which prom- 
ises to give good service is found, 
you must next consider it from the stand- 
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point of general appearance. If it will 
impress the recipient that it actually 
costs several times what you paid for it, 
you have received full value. If your 
appropriation does not permit you to buy 
a specialty that has good wearing quali- 
ties, the money should be used in some 
other way. Avoid all cheaply-made 
specialties, as they will reflect upon your 
reputation, and in the end the effect will 
be injurious. Even when you have suc- 
ceeded in finding a specialty that pos- 
sesses utility, quality, and appears well, 
there is no assurance that it is practical 
iii your case. A specialty to be suitable 
must be such as will carry your message 
or invitation with a “punch” to prospec- 
tive customers. 

For instance, we will say that you 
wish to carry your banking message to 
the women of your community. In this 
case the specialty must possess a charm 
which will appeal to women, and besides 
appealing to them it should be an article 
which women will have occasion fre- 
quently to use. There is no specialty 
that appeals as strongly to women as a 
class as an art calendar, price consid- 
ered, and providing it is well designed 
and highly finished in colors. But not- 
withstanding this popularity of the wall 
calendar with women, banks are, of ne- 
cessity, discontinuing to use wall calen- 
dars. Within very recent years this once 
suitable specialty has become the com- 
monest of merchandise. To-day they 
are not only used by banks, but every 
class of business, with woodyards and 
livery stables not excepted, while they 
have fallen in quality and price to a 
cheap print calendar costing about three 
cents. For these, and other equally 
good reasons, banks are beginning to see 
that the wall calendar is fast losing its 
old-time effectiveness. 

A large savings bank on the Pacific 
Coast after using calendars ten years 
has recently laid plans for gradually 
discontinuing to use them as an adver- 
tising medium. For the coming season 
they will have a limited number to offer 
to customers of the bank who insist that 
“their bank” furnish them with a cal- 
endar. This bank has instituted a 



unique plan for handling the situation, 
and will in time be able to discontinue 
giving away annually wall calendars 
without creating the least unfavorable 
comment. The calendars to be used 
this coming year will bear no printing 
whatever, thus persons not receiving 
one will have no way to know where the 
calendar can be secured, unless, of 
course, they inquire, which only a few 
are likely to do. These calendars will 
include twenty or more different de- 
signs, thus the individuality of any par- 
ticular calendar is eliminated. This or- 
der calls for the factory “odds and 
ends” with a guarantee that the calen- 
dars be of a certain grade, which en- 
ables the bank to secure a liberal dis- 
count on a high-grade calendar. Thus 
these calendars will all be of a good 
grade, at the same time owing to a lib- 
eral discount, inexpensive. 

Instead of reaching the women, you 
may wish to reach men only, or a cer- 
tain class of men, in which case you 
will confine your selection of a specialty 
to one possessing great ultility, and for 
out-of-door workmen, something that he 
can carry with -him conveniently, or if 
you wish to reach the office men, a 
specialty that will add to his desk 
equipment is only appropriate but also 
effective. If your aim is to reach the 
children, the specialty must be such as 
will entertain. Circumstances may be 
such, as for instance, a limited appro- 
priation, that you may wish to reach 
men, women and children with but one 
specialty, in which case it may be nec- 
essary for you to make a somewhat ex- 
tended search before finding something 
suitable to these three classes. 



A FEW SPECIALTIES THAT ARE 
SUITABLE FOR BANKS 



r T HE specialties illustrated represent 
utility and quality and are also 
attractive to the average person. They 
range in price from a Dixon high-grade 
lead pencil, costing in twenty-five gross 
lots three cents each, to a desk calendar 
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and daily tickler, costing thirty-five highly finished in green enamel with a 
cents each. superior rubber tip, and with the name 

The lead pencil is classed with of the bank stamped in gold. No other 
wooden specialties. The one shown is advertisement appears on the pencil, 



figure 2 
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which lends to its value, especially with 
men who are sensitive as to using a 
strictly advertising specialty. As to its 
utility, what article in the st^jpnery 
line is used more? 

The second specialty is the indicator 
map, which belongs to the paper line of 
specialties. It also possesses t great 
utility, especially in the hands of re- 
cent arrivals in your city, or to those 
touring. It is unique, having an indi- 
cator, which by a very simple manipula- 
tion will locate the street, park, hotel 
or public building which you wish to 
find. It costs in lots of 25,000 a trifle 
under four cents each. 

The third specialty is the signature 
blotter, which not only possesses great 
utility but is an addition to the office 
man’s desk. The writer has used the 
blotter shown, daily for the past eight 
months, and would not be without one. 
It is classed with celluloid specialties, 
and costs approximately five cents* each. 




FIGURE 4 

The fourth specialty is the blotting 
stone, a combination of stone, metal and 
paper. It possesses great utility, ana 
lends to the ornamentation of any desk. 
It invariably arouses considerable inter- 
est, inasmuch as It is uncommon to find 
a stone that is a perfect ink absorbent. 
It is guaranteed by the manufacturers 
to remain a perfect blotter for at least 
five years. It costs, wrapped separate- 
ly in a neat box, about twenty cents 
each. 

The fifth specialty is a leather card 
case and currency fold, a very popular 
specialty with men. It possesses great 
utility, as it serves many purposes. For 
instance, it provides a fold for currency, 
is a card case, a postage stamp case, 



and there is provided a place for lodge 
and identification cards. It is made of 
serviceable morocco grained leather, 
which guarantees long service. In lots 
of 1,000, it costas ‘^approximately twenty- 
seven cents each. 




FIGURE 6 



The sixth specialty is ideal in many 
ways, and, price considered, is as suit- 
able a specialty as any bank could wish 
to use as a personal gift to a selected 
list of office men. In the first place, this 
daily desk calendar and tickler is some- 
thing which every office man must buy 
if one is not given him. It is not a 
luxury but a necessity. The office man’s 
desk equipment is incomplete without 
it, and therefore it is essential. On 
every upturned page there is not only 
the day, month and year, but a separ- 
ate calendar of the past, current and 
coming month. Upon this same page 
and printed in red ink, is an ad carry- 
ing with it a message from the bank to 
the recipient, with a new ad appearing 
each day for sixteen consecutive days. 
Then there is a second page for data. 
This desk calendar costs thirty-five 
cents each, packed in a neat box. 
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HOW TO DISTRIBUTE 
SPECIALTIES 

HE success or failure of specialty 
advertising depends to a large de- 
gree on the method or plan of distribu- 
tion. Many specialties which, if prop- 
erly handled, would produce gratifying 
results have been ineffective owing to 
the plan of distribution. For instance, 
many suitable specialties are distributed 
during the Christmas holidays, with lit- 
tle results, as the interest which they 
would ordinarily create is divided with 
the hundreds of presents. 

The writer’s little son, three and 
one-half years old, is partial to minia- 
ture trains. Last Christmas he received 
among other toys several trains of cars, 
a fire engine and a hose wagon. Christ- 
mas day proved strenuous for the lit- 
tle fellow, as he could scarcely find 
time to eat his meals, to say nothing of 
time for a nap. It was one big race 
with him from train to train, then from 
fire engine to the hose wagon, and back 
to the train again. He had so many 
playthings to absorb his attention that 
he was unable to decide which one was 
to be a favorite with him, and that even- 
ing went to bed undecided, with his toys 
scattered about on the floor. The fol- 
lowing day his mother hid away all of 
his toys but two or three, and naturally 
the boy’s affections at once centered on 
the few that were left, especially a cer- 
tain train. In fact, that evening the 
little fellow insisted on taking the train 
to bed with him, which he was finally 
permitted to do, and was later found, 
when his mother went to tuck him in 
for the night, asleep with the little train 
held tightly in his arms. Compare this 
scene with the night before when the lit- 
tle boy, undecided as to a favorite, went 
to bed leaving all of his toys scattered 
about on the floor. 

In this country of plenty the Ameri- 
can people, along about Christmas time, 
begin to work themselves up to a de- 
gree of intoxication. In fact, we save 
for months in order to be very lavish 
with our presents. Th#» »v*»rage per- 
son receives more arifts than are actual- 



ly good for him. In face of this con- 
dition, some banks undertake to force 
upon the attention of people, already 
absorbed by the act of giving and also 
receiving, some sort of a specialty, with 
the expectation that it will receive due 
attention and will eventually result in 
benefit to the bank. How absurd ! The 
effort cannot be otherwise than wasted 
under such conditions, and banks have 
no right to expect results when they 
voluntarily enter into competition with 
thousands of mercantile establishments, 
not to mention our millions of individ- 
uals, who are also giving merchandise 
away. Therefore, the logical time to 
use specialties with a view to making a 
lasting impression, is when the people 
are not occupied by similar exploita- 
tions. If you select a specialty which 
owing to its nature should be given out 
just before the new year, you will make 
a deeper impression upon the mind of 
the recipient if you distribute before 
Christmas, preferably not later than 
December 15. Banks should limit spe- 
cialty advertising as far as practicable 
to merchandise that can be appropriate- 
ly given out at any time during the 
year. 



PERSONAL SPECIALTY ADVER- 
TISING 



ANKS will get better results if 
they follow, as far as possible, 
what may be termed, personal specialty 
advertising. What is meant by this 
term? Just this: A bank instead of 

distributing its specialties to the great 
mass of people should select a list of 
recipients, and then provide a plan for 
personally delivering the .specialties. 
The most effective way is to invite the 
persons listed to call at the bank for 
the specialty, providing a bank can be 
reasonably sure they will respond. An 
officer should meet them, and deliver 
the specialty which they have called 
for, not failing to include the best 
wishes of the bank. At this time a 
short friendly conversation, or even a 
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friendly remark, will do much toward 
securing the prospect's business. In 
the event that those invited fail to re- 
spond, the next best step is for the 
bank to send out a representative whose 
duty will be to call on the persons se- 
lected at the homes or offices and de- 
liver the specialty, and while there 
make it a point to assure the prospects 
that the bank would appreciate a share 
of their business. 

There is one method which is almost 
universally used, which the writer does 
not recommend, and ought to be avoided 
unless it is well-nigh impossible to use 
either of the two plans suggested. This 
is to deliver the specialty through the 
mails or by express. In not a single in- 
stance is the bank afforded the opportu- 
nity to impress the recipient with its 
good intentions. In almost every in- 
stance where a specialty is thus sent no 
impression is made upon the recipient, 
consequently he soon forgets the donor. 
Is it to be expected that when a bank 
mails a card case, that the person re- 
ceiving it will remember who sent it to 
him ? There was nothing unusual about 
the method employed, and it may be 
that the recipient had other equally as 
useful articles come to him by the same 



mail. Had he rubbed up against some 
pleasing personality at the time the gift 
passed into his possession, there would 
have been added interest, which would 
help him to remember that the little 
gift was not given him by some spe- 
cialty peddler. 

© 

SPECIALTY ADVERTISING TO 
THE MASS OF PEOPLE. 

T N a few instances specialty advertis- 
ing can be carried on very effec- 
tively in dealing with people collective- 
ly. To illustrate, an electric sign car- 
ries a message to all who read it. The 
German- 1 American Trust and Savings 
Bank, Los Angeles, has three electrical- 
ly lighted display boxes in its windows 
to advertise home safes. This display 
has proven by the results obtained that 
there is value in specialty advertising, 
although directed to the public at large. 
Hundreds each day passing the bank 
pause to read the invitation to open ac- 
counts and secure the free use of one of 
the home safes. Hundreds have re- 
sponded to the bank’s proposition and 
are now its customers. 




PIGUBE 7 
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It is obvious that there are many spe- 
cialties on the American market just as 
appropriate as those illustrated, yet it is 
a truism that for every suitable spe- 
cialty there are ten that are unsuitable 
for use by banks. 



As a banker, assure yourself that spe- 
cialty advertising will be of material as- 
sistance in your case, then select a suit- 
able specialty and distribute it scientifi- 
cally, and gratifying results are sure to 
follow. 



m 



Economies and Advantages of Dollar Credits 

By JOSEPH T. COSBY, Manager Foreign Department National 

City Bank, New York 



TT NDER existing conditions in the 
New York Money Market, and 
considering the present low rates of in- 
terest actually in effect, the use of dol- 
lar credits is proving to be particularly 
attractive to the American importer as 
the medium of financing his importa- 
tions. The rate of discount in New 
York for prime bank acceptances is 
per cent, per annum, and a 
broad, well-developed discount market 
now exists, with an ever-increasing de- 
mand in evidence for this class of pa- 
per. On the other hand, the rate of 
discount in London for prime 90-day 
bills is 4% per cent, per annum, with 
operations restricted in a far from nor- 
mal market. A comparison of these two 
discount rates will show a difference in 
favor of New York at 2^@2% per 
cent, per annum. In addition to this 
difference in interest, there is also a dif- 
ference in the initial cost in the form 
of commission for issuance, as between 
credits available by 90-day drafts 
drawn on New York in dollars and 
those available by 90-day drafts drawn 
on London in £ sterling. This differ- 
ence in commission in favor of New 
York will average ^ per cent, per an- 
num, and when added to the saving in 
discount or interest already noted, will 
show a net saving on the dollar credit 
of S@sy^ per cent, per annum, which 
accrues to the importer through the use 
of dollar credits in his operations. 

Quite apart from the direct economy 
to the individual resulting from the use 
of dollar credits, is the broader ques- 
tion of the economic value accruing to 
the nation as a whole through the desig- 
nation of the dollar as the basis of value 
in our credit transactions with the rest 



of the world. Since 1903, when the to- 
tal of our imports amounted to $1,025,- 
719,237, the volume of our imports has 
increased rapidly, and in 1914, the to- 
tal imports reached the enormous sum 
of $1,893,925,657. These figures cover 
products from all parts of the world 
shipped direct to our own shores, and 
while no nation enjoys higher interna- 
tional credit than the United States, yet 
it is a fact that in order to finance the 
movement of our imports we have been 
compelled to have recourse to indirect 
channels and call on foreign money cen- 
ters to furnish us with the necessary 
credit facilities to take care of a large 
part of our importations. Naturally, 
we have been obliged to pay for this ac- 
commodation, and the service has cost 
us millions of dollars annually in inter- 
est, commissions, etc. 

These charges can be saved and an 
important economy effected, thus bene- 
fiting our commerce as a whole by the 
general designation of dollars in our 
foreign credit transactions. The pur- 
chasing power of the dollar in foreign 
markets is much greater today than it is 
in normal times because of the varying 
premium of from % per cent, to cover 
100 per cent, which the dollar com- 
mands at present practically through- 
out the world. The time is unquestion- 
ably opportune to increase the prestige 
of the dollar and to standardize its use 
in the liquidation of our direct pur- 
chases abroad. Co-operation and con- 
certed action on the part of our mer- 
chants to the end of generalizing the 
use of dollar credits is therefore a duty, 
which will bring about lasting benefit to 
the economic fabric of our commerce. 
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Twenty-fifth Anniversary Old Colony 

Trust Co. 



D URING the week of October 25 
the Old Colony Trust Co. of 
Boston celebrated the twenty- 
fifth anniversary of the founding of the 
company in 1890. At the time of its 
inception it was the youngest and 
smallest of 272 trust companies — all 
there were in the country at that time. 



On its anniversary date it ranked as 
the sixth largest in the United States 
out of some 1,900 similar corporations 
then existing. It had also become the 
largest trust company in New England 
and the largest with one exception in 
the country outside of New York City. 

Some idea of the growth and present 
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BITS OF BOSTON — TEMI'LE COURT IN 1860, NEAR THE SITE OF THE PRESENT 
TEMPLE PLACE BRANCH, OLD COLONY TRUST CO, 



size of the Old Colony may be gained 
from the fact that it now has capital 
and surplus of over $12,000,000 and 
deposits of over $100,000,000. Its de- 
positors number 30,000 and it has over 
60,000 customers in all departments. 

The main office of the company has 
always been located in the financial 
section, but branches accommodate the 
shopping and other business sections of 
the city. Its first office was in a back 



room at 50 State street, quarters in the 
Ames building being occupied in 1892, 
which were gradually enlarged until 
the erection of the present commodious 
building became necessary in 1909. 

This new building provided fifty per 
cent, more room than the old quarters, 
which was fortunate, as in February, 
1910, the City Trust Co. was absorbed 
and just previously the Copley Trust 
Co. was taken over. The City, which 
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TEMPLE PLACE BRANCH. OLD COLONY TRT8T CO. 



had started in business in 1902, had 
grown rapidly, partly because it had 
absorbed the Mercantile Trust Co. 
(which in turn had merged the Massa- 
chusetts Loan & Trust Co.) and the 
Bunker Hill National Bank. When the 
City was taken over by the Old Colony, 
it had approximately $‘28,000,000 in 
deposits. 

The branch in Temple Place was 
opened in 1902, the business increasing 
so rapidly as to require several enlarge- 
ments of the building occupied by that 
branch. The Bay State Trust Co., for- 



merly controlled by the Old Colony, 
was absorbed and became a branch in 
1914. It also occupies a well equipped 
building of its own. 

While the Old Colony is largely a lo- 
cal institution it has depositors in every 
state in the union except five, and in 
many foreign countries. 

Five hundred people are required to 
conduct the business of its many depart- 
ments. These include the safe deposit 
vaults, which are provided at all the 
branches and in the main office are 
among the most spacious in the coun- 
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try. The company acts as transfer and 
registrar for over 300 corporations and 
is fiscal agent for many of the largest 
corporations in the country. It certi- 
fies bonds of municipalities in all parts 
of the United States and acts as agent 
for payment of coupons and dividends. 
Through its trust department it acts as 
trustee for issues of bonds to an ag- 

f regate authorized amount of over 
1,000,000,000, and it acts as executor 
and trustee under wills, etc., to an 



amount over $16,000,000. It also con- 
ducts a thoroughly equipped bond de- 
partment. 

The Old Colony has had a large part 
in the financing by Boston banks of in- 
numerable worthy enterprises in Bos- 
ton, in Massachusetts, New England 
and throughout the country; it has be- 
come one of the important factors in 
the upbuilding of Boston and New 
England. 
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Banking Publicity 



Conducted by 



t. d. MacGregor 



Some Cleveland Bank 
Advertising 

Strong Financial Publicity Work 
in the “Sixth City” 

O N October 27th last, I did a little 
barnstorming in Cleveland, Ohio. 
I was the guest of the Cleve- 
land Advertising Club and of the offi- 
cers of the First National Bank and the 
First Trust and Savings Company, its 
affiliated institution. 

Part of the address I made before 
the Advertising Club was published in 
this magazine last month. A portion 
of my other talk made at the initial 
meeting of the First Club of the two 
above-mentioned institutions is repro- 
duced at the end of this article. 

Mr. William Ganson Rose, who is di- 
rector of publicity of the First National 
Bank, is “some punkins” in the adver- 
tising field as he is likewise president of 
the Cleveland Advertising Club of over 
600 members, and of the Advertising 
Affiliation, consisting of the very pro- 
gressive ad. clubs of Cleveland, Buffalo, 
Detroit and Rochester. 

In the morning he chug-chugged up to 
the Hotel Statler in his Peerless car and 
took “ye scribe” for a long ride out 
Euclid avenue and along the lake front. 
He showed his keen sense of humor by 
urging me to buy the palatial home 
which Mrs. John Hay is offering for 
sale at $300,000. 

Early in the afternoon an inspection 
was made of the famous Cleveland Pub- 
lic Library system under the personal 
direction of Librarian Brett and Profes- 
sor Arbuthnot of the Economics De- 

KIS 



partment of Western Reserve Univer- 
sity. 

Later came Mr. F. D. Conner, adver- 
tising manager of the Guardian Savings 
and Trust Co., in his Overland car and 
took the protagonist of thrift for a ride 
through the western and southern parts 
of the city, after having shown an in- 
teresting window display which gave an 
ocular demonstration of how systematic 
saving and compound interest make 
money grow. The display was in two 
windows built into a boarding surround- 
ing a new building being constructed 
over an old one where business was “go- 
ing on as usual.” In one window were 
piles of silver dollars showing how 
monthly savings of $10 mount up year 
by year when aided by compound in- 
terest. In the other window was ex- 
hibited a bond such as could be obtained 
through the bank when the depositor 
had accumulated sufficient funds. 

In regard to this display, Mr. 
Conner said: “Our advertising win- 

dows in the temporary walls at the 
New Guardian building are attract- 
ing a great deal of attention. The 
letterhead pasted on the window is 
entitled ‘Comments from the Crowd*; 
in this way we record some of the re- 
marks of the interested spectators. We 
are making changes occasionally to keep 
up the interest. We are hearing com- 
ments from all over the city regarding 
this unusual display. Our New Ac- 
count window is greatly stimulated and 
our New Account teller advises me that 
business was never better.” 

In the evening following the banquet 
of the First Club, a brilliant white 
light was thrown upon the facade of 
the First National Bank Building from 
a roof across the street. The illumina- 
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tion came from a battery of reflectors, 
the combined rays exceeding 1,250,000 
candle power. The sculptured details 
of the massive Corinthian building 
stood forth in daylight whiteness, 
sharply defined against the city's night. 
According to experts this new lighting 
system, perfected by the National 
Lamp Works, marks a new era in the 
exterior illumination of monumental 
structures. 

The main portion of the speech be- 
fore the First Club follows: 



DIFFERENT KINDS OF BANK 
ADVERTISING 

TH HERE has been more or less dis- 
cussion in the advertising journals 
as to the best definition of the word 
“advertising/’ 

In making up my mind concerning 
the meaning of a word, whenever pos- 
sible, I like to go back to the roots from 
which the word has sprung and see what 
light is thrown upon the subject in that 
way. Using this method in case of the 
word advertising, we find that it is a 
“turning to," and I like to think of 
bank advertising in that way — as an ef- 
fort, first, to get people to turn their 
attention toward the bank and later to 
get them to turn to it every time they 
are in need of any of its many func- 
tions and services. 

It is a mistake for any bank man, 
from the chairman of the board down to 
the humblest runner, to think that the 
matter of advertising the bank is some- 
thing which can be relegated entirely 
to the advertising department if there 
is one. 

I want to tell you that every man or 
woman connected with a bank is an ad- 
vertisement for it. 

Some are “well displayed"; 

Some have “good position" ; 

Some are “well set up"; 

Others are of very 'small type"; 

And many of them should be put 
“next to good reading matter" so that 
they can the better lead people out of 



the “Help Wanted" columns into the 
classification where there are “Financial 
Opportunities." 

The French have an expression which 
I like pretty well. It is “Noblesse 
oblige" — rank imposes obligation. I 
think that you men who are connected 
with the First National Bank and the 
First Trust and Savings Co., should 
feel that your institution has a rank 
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which imposes an obligation upon you. 
The First National Bank is what its 
name indicates — the oldest national 
bank in Cleveland. It is also the larg- 
est bank in the State of Ohio. That is 
certainly something of which to be 
proud. 

I like Cleveland’s slogan of the “Sixth 
City." To demonstrate its effectiveness 
from an advertising standpoint, I will 
say that being an American citizen of 
perhaps average intelligence, I know 
that New York is the first city, Chicago 
!he second, Philadelphia the third, and 
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I think, St. Louis the fourth. But, for 
the life of me, I can’t tell you which 
is the fifth. I know positively that 
Cleveland is the sixth, but whether or 
not the fifth is Boston, Pittsburgh, De- 
troit, San Francisco or Los Angeles, I 
can’t tell you. Inasmuch as none of 
these cities seem to want it badly enough 
to advertise the fact, I hope that Cleve- 
land will soon move up into fifth place 
at least. 

What I want to emphasize is that 
you good people here ought to make 




* 






G. W. Bittel 

MANAGER BUSINESS DEPARTMENT FIRST NA- 
TIONAL BANK AND THE FIRST TRUST AND 
SAVINGS CO., CLEVELAND 

much of the word “First” in your title 
and try to live up to the spirit of it all 
the time and endeavor to have it known 
that it is “First” in many other points 
besides age and size as I have no doubt 
that it is. 

The printed matter that we com- 
monly speak of as advertising is in 
reality only part of the great sum total 
of advertising that a bank is doing or 
that is being done for it, consciously or 
unconsciously as far as its personnel is 
concerned. 



A bank’s building is an advertise 
ment for it. So is its location. So are 
the character, ability and courtesy of 
the officers and staff. It is these things 
that furnish material for the valuable 
word-of-mouth advertising which in 
turn creates good-will for an institu- 
tion. 

This club itself is going to be a fine 
advertisement for your allied institu- 
tions. It is bound to do much to main- 
tain your esprit de corps. It ought to 
provide a very pleasant social life and 
lead to the creation of lasting friend- 
ships and the establishment of the fra- 
ternal spirit which makes living and 
working really worth while. 

One of Marshall Field’s maxims for 
clerks was, “The customer is always 
right.” Exactly this rule would not 
do for a bank as the bank customer is 
so patently wrong sometimes that go- 
ing on that principle would work a 
hardship to other customers. 

However, the spirit of the rule is a 
good one. If the atmosphere of a bank 
is surcharged with the spirit of help- 
fulness and courtesy, customers will 
feel at home there. They will have 
such a friendly feeling toward the 
banker that they will go away thanking 
him even when he is compelled to re- 
fuse their requests. And there is a 
good deal of truth in the saying that, 
“A satisfied customer is the best adver- 
tisement.” 

I realize that in a large bank it is 
not practicable for the president, or 
even the cashier, to spend much time in 
the lobby mingling with the customers 
as they come and go and getting per- 
sonally acquainted with them. But 
somebody besides the police officer 
ought to be out there to represent the 
bank and to direct people who need di- 
rection, and every officer or window 
man who comes into contact with the 
public ought to cultivate the amenities 
of life to the greatest possible extent. 

I say this not from the standpoint of 
a bank executive but looking at the 
matter from the outside viewpoint of 
the public, your customers, actual and 
prospective, and I have seen enough 
of discourtesy and inattention to cus- 
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tomers, especially on the part of tellers, 
in different banks and in different cities, 
to convince me that it is a point that 
cannot be overemphasized. 

I have seen some bank men who seem 
to have partaken of the hard and cold 
nature of the marble and bronze fix- 
tures that shut them in. However, for- 
tunately, such men are very rare, and 
if every man in a bank would cultivate 
the friendly spirit of the new business 
department they would become as ex- 
tinct as the Dodo bird. 

I feel that the greatest danger is in 
slighting the man whose account is 
small. I know some banks that charge 
a dollar a month for keeping accounts 
whose average balance falls below 
$200. This may be all right from a 
banking standpoint, but in addition to 
that charge a man ought not to be made 
to feel small just because his account 
is a small one. Besides small accounts 
have a way of growing into large ones. 

There’s a homely but true saying to 
the effect that you can’t tell from the 
looks of a frog how far he is going to 
jump. This is illustrated by the story 
of Theodore Roosevelt. When he was 
a little boy he was not very robust, 
more of a student than an athlete in 
those days. Upon one occasion when 
there were guests at his father’s house 
he was more interested in a collection 
of bugs and butterflies than in the com- 
pany or his dinner. So the little Theo- 
dore was ignored by his elders, who 
said “It's only Teddy and his bugs.” 
But in time the slight and bespectacled 
student became the mighty nimrod and 
faunal naturalist of the White House 
who bestrode his country like a 
Colossus. 

I believe that the advertising man- 
ager of a bank is entitled to a great 
deal more assistance than he often gets 
from his fellow-workers in other de- 
partments of the bank. 

In many department stores, the 
day’s big newpaper ad. of the store is 
tacked up on bulletin boards where the 
salespersons can become familiar not 
only with the special offerings of their 
own departments but with those of 
other departments as well. It is also 



the object of the advertising manager 
to get the people on the firing line 
thoroughly imbued with the spirit of 
the store as it breathes out of the ad- 
vertising. 

How something similar to this was 
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done in a large bank is illustrated by 
this letter sent to all employees by the 
president of a Los Angeles institution 
upon the eve of the launching of a 
special advertising campaign: 



TO THE EMPLOYEES OF THE 
SECURITY 



This bank will inaugurate, upon December 
1, a new policy of publicity, and the man- 
agement asks the earnest co-operation of 
each employee in carrying the campaign to 
successful conclusions. 

The purpose of the campaign will be to 
convey to the public a clear idea of what 
this bank stands for in the community. The 
functions of the various departments will be 
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expluined in an endeavor to encourage their 
broader use. The bank’s policies will be 
made known as far as practicable. Through- 
out its advertising assurances will be given 
of interested, courteous and considerate at- 
tention, pledges which, of course must be 
redeemed by the employees, with whom the 
public comes chiefly in contact. 

The fact that it is impossible for the 
officers to meet and deal personally with the 
many who come daily in the transaction of 
business, places upon employees the respon- 
sibility of properly reflecting the ideals of 
the institution. In order that you may do 
this you are urged to follow carefully the 
advertising and to do your part in seeing 
that patrons find here the atmosphere and 
the service which will be promised in the 
bank’s publicity. 

You are asked to read in the newspapers 
all the advertising of the bank and keep 
yourselves “in tune” with it. Be solicitous 
of the interest of all who call, and direct 
inquirers to the proper sources of informa- 
tion. See that each inquirer leaves you 
with the feeling that this bank is a pleas- 
ant one to deal with, and reflect always 
unostentatiously, the spirit of cheerfulness 
and service. 

You are asked also to become familiar 
with all the booklets and printed literature 
which the bank will issue from time to time, 
even though they do not concern your par- 
ticular department. By doing so, you will 
enlarge your own ideas of the scope of Se- 
curity service, and will develop opportuni- 



ties to cultivate new business, which, if 
not alert, you might easily overlook. 

When you discover the name and address 
of a newcomer, or any one who might pos- 
sibly be interested in any feature of the 
bank’s service, make a note of it and hand 
it to the advertising manager. 

The management will be pleased to receive 
suggestions or criticisms concerning our ad- 
vertising, or any new ideas for developing 
new business. 

With the hearty co-operation of every em- 
ployee of the bank, the Security is destined 
not only to become greater and stronger, 
but also to be a larger factor in the suc- 
cess of the individual and business enter- 
prise in the community. 

J. F. Sartori, President. 

Like your local restaurateur who 
used to advertise, “Mr. Finley eats in 
his own restaurants/* the spirit of this 
bank president is that of a man who 
believes in his institution and wants 
everybody else to believe in it. 

An Iowa bank, to induce all of its 
employees to study the advertising of 
the institution, uses this argument: 

“That any one, part of an institution 
the success of which depends largely 
upon solicited patronage, may be able 
to treat that patronage, and the public 
back of it, according to promises made 
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and inducements held out by that in- 
stitution, he must be fully informed as 
to those promises and familiar with the 
policy that prompts them, and the re- 
sults ought to be attained, and must be 
in full and sympathetic accord there- 
with, and instant to fulfill promises and 
carry out the policies of, and support 
the management responsible for them. 

“To that end, that one, besides being 
familiar with the policy of the manage- 
ment and understanding the results 
sought, must be familiar with circulars 
and advertising matter issued by the 
bank from time to time.” 

A bank’s advertising is bound to re- 
flect the spirit of the bank and I think 
it is quite possible that a bank’s adver- 
tising can have a reflex influence on the 
men in it. They say that the founder 
of a well-known piano business — 
Chickering, I think — was once intro- 
duced as being just like his pianos, 
“grand, square and upright,” so I think 
it would be an honor for any of you to 
be considered just like your advertis- 
ing — truthful, forceful and helpful. 

I think it would do you men who are 
not directly connected with the adver- 
tising work of your institutions a lot of 
good to consider for a moment or two 
some of the reasons why your bank ad- 
vertises. 

If your bank didn’t get new business 
right along and likewise hold most of 
the business it already has, eventually 
it would have to close its doors and you 
would all be looking for some other job. 

That is why the capital prizes in the 
commercial field go to the man who can 
produce new business, whether as a 
salesman, an advertising man or as a 
“good mixer.” 

To realize the importance of a 
bank’s advertising think of one of the 
best accounts now on your books, that 
of a very successful business man. His 
account would be a hard one for any 
other bank to take away from you or 
for you to take away from any other 
bank. 

Ten years ago this man was not so 
rich nor so successful as he is today, 
but he was coming along strong. 

Twenty years ago he had just gotten 



a fair start and was learning by prac- 
tical experience the value of a good 
banking connection. 

Twenty-five years ago he was a mere 
beginner and somebody, probably an 
officer of your bank, was helping him 
to get the right start. Of course, a 
quarter of a century ago was the stone 
age of bank advertising, but this man 
was influenced in some way to cast in 
his lot with your institution and he has 
stayed there ever since. 

Now, it is the mission of your 
present-day advertising to catch these 
future captains of industry and shining 
lights of the business world when they 
are young, and it may not be necessary 
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to wait a quarter of a century for the 
full fruition of your hopes and prayers 
in the form of an account upon which 
your competing banks will look with 
envious eyes. 

There are many ways in which you 
can help your director of publicity. I 
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don’t know w T h ether you are doing so 
in any of these ways or not, but I’m 
just going to suggest a few things that 
I would find mighty helpful myself in 
a similar position. 

You can tell him of any incidents 
that occur in the relations of customers 
and the bank that you think would help 
him in preparing advertising matter. 
You know a true story from life in a 
booklet, a letter or a circular is just 
like a picture in a book or an apt anec- 
dote in a speech: it attracts attention 
and holds interest. 

So try and develop what newspaper 
people call “a nose for news” as far as 
it relates to incidents that could be used 
convincingly in the advertising matter 
of your institution. 

Whenever some new business comes 
to the bank endeavor to find out in a 
tactful manner whether or not the ad- 
vertising had any influence in securing 
it and if it had be sure to tell the ad- 
vertising manager. 

Keep thoroughly posted on what is 
being said in your bank’s advertising 
and do your part to make good on the 
promises made therein. 

If you have any ideas whatever on 
advertising do not hesitate to turn them 
in to the new business department. 
Every little helps, as the burglar said 
when he robbed the; baby’s bank. 

Advertising plays such an important 
part in our daily lives that you cannot 
ignore it if you would. Recently some 
clever advertising people in New York 
got up a play entitled ‘‘Mr. Noad’s Ad- 
less Day.” It described the terrible ex- 
perience a man had who got so tired 
of advertising that he made up his mind 
to go through one day without using 
anything that was advertised. 

The possibilities of such a condition 
are simply appalling. 

@ 

TNASMUCH as advertising is so es- 
pecially important for the modern 
financial institution under existing com- 
petitive conditions, and at the same 
time so little understood by many in the 
bank who are not directly interested in 



it, perhaps a brief consideration of some 
of the principal factors and forms of 
bank advertising will not be out of 
place. 

First, let us think a little about copy, 
that is, the text matter of advertising, 
because words are the tools which the 
advertising man works. 

Did you ever stop to think how pow- 
erful words are? 

Even leaving out of consideration the 
Divine word which said ‘‘Let there be 
light!” and there was light, and which 
we believe from time to time has guid- 
ed the destiny of mankind, think for a 
moment of what human words, written 
and spoken, have accomplished all down 
through the ages. 

Think of the Magna Charta. 

Think of Newton’s Principia. 

Think of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. 

Think of the Emancipation Procla- 
mation. 

Think of all the world’s history, its 
science, its literature, its political and 
financial wisdom, in short, the sum to- 
tal of human knowledge — all recorded 
in words. 

I do not feel that it is taking a step 
from the sublime to the ridiculous to 
pass from these broad concepts to a 
consideration of the words used in ad- 
vertising to influence us in our every- 
day lives. 

The words used in advertising should 
be simple and the writing should be 
such as can be readily understood. The 
advertising man wants to get results 
and therefore he should not reduce the 
size of his audience by using language 
which many readers cannot understand. 

He should not say too much. Let 
him avoid the mistake that was made by 
Sandy McPherson who in a hasty mo- 
ment while ‘‘roamin’ in the gloamin* ” 
stammered to the girl at his side, 
‘‘M-Mary, lass, w-wull ye m-marry 
m-me ? 

“Oh, aye, Sandy,” was the prompt 
reply, and after several moments of 
profound silence, she said: 

“Why dinna ye say some mair, lad- 
die?” 

“Aweel,” replied Sandy at last, “I 
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think ower much has been said al- 
ready.” 

Conciseness is greatly to be desired 
in advertising copy because it makes 
for easy reading and it saves space. 

A good model is the schoolboy's 
composition on Elijah* which was as 
follows : 

“Once there was a man named Eli- 
jah. He had some bears and he lived 
in a cave. Some boys bothered him. 
He said: ‘If you throw any more stones 
I'll turn the bears loose and they'll eat 
you up.' And they did* and he did and 
the bears did.” 

Then the matter of timeliness is im- 
portant. The advertising writer must 
say the right thing at the right time. 
He should not be like the modern Mrs. 
Malaprop who when about to make a 
call of condolence upon the widow of a 
neighbor who had hanged himself in 
the attic was warned by her husband 
not to say anything about hanging. She 
thought that the weather was a safe 
topic* but when the widow said there 
had been so much rain of late that she 
found it difficult to dry her clothes, Mrs. 
Malaprop blurted out* “Yes* but you 
have such a lovely dry attic to hang 
things in !’* 

HERE should be as much of the 
“human interest” element in the 
copy as possible. What I mean by that 
is the advertising matter should be 
made to appeal to the reader person- 
ally. 

Sometimes I believe that an adver- 
tising writer can learn from the preach- 
er. That is, the real live one like Jona- 
than Edwards or Billy Sunday who 
makes people “hit the sawdust trail” to 
repentance by direct personal appeals 
and the kind of talk that makes it im- 
possible for the listener to say “That’s 
a good one for my neighbor, Mr. 
Jones.” 

To accomplish this, the use of the 
personal pronoun “You” and the rela- 
tion of true incidents from life, or the 
picturing of incidents that might occur 
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Important Steps In 
Safeguarding 
Your Estate 

FIRST— Decide definitely 
that you will make your 
Will without further delay. 

SECOND— Consult our 
Officers who will he 
pleased to give you the 
benefit of their advice 
without charge. 

THIRD— Have a competent 
lawyer draw up your Will 
so as to make certain that 
it is legally correct in 
every detail. 

FOURTH— Name this Com - 
pany as Executor and thus 
ensure the prompt, econ- 
omical and efficient 
settlement of your estate 
for the benefit of uour heirs 
and other beneficiaries. 

FIFTH— Deposit your Will 
in the fire and burglar 
proof vaults of this bank , 
thus providing absolute 
protection against the pos- 
sibility of the document 
being mislaid, lost or 
destroyed. When this 
Company is named as your 
Executor no charge is 
made for safeguarding 
your Will in our vaults. 
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in the daily experience of the average 
individual, is advisable. 

But jight here I don't want to be 
misunderstood. Bank advertising must 
be dignified. I maintain, however, that 
human* interest and dignity are not in- 
compatible. 5 -. 
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I have seen some bank advertise- 
ments that were too familiar, remind- 
ing me of the story of the man who 
rushed up to another in a public place 
and smote him between the shoulder- 
blades a thump that almost loosened his 
vertebrae exclaiming, “How are you, 
old man !” and, seeing no signs of rec- 
ognition in the face of the thumpee, he 
added, “Don’t you know me?” 

“Well,” was the reply, “I can’t say 



that I recognize your face, but your 
manner certainly is very familiar.” 

The matter of typography — the type 
arrangement and display of the adver- 
tising — is also important, for a perfect 
gem of advertising literature, if stowed 
away in six-point type among the want 
ads., would have been “born to blush 
unseen and waste its sweetness on the 
desert air.” 

In the past eight years a great many 
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pieces of advertising matter have been 
submitted to me for criticism in the 
Banking Publicity Department of The 
Bankers Magazine, New York. Often- 
times I have seen good copy and poor 
typography and vice versa. Sometimes 
both are bad. I remember one time I 
criticised an advertisement by saying 
that the copy was poor and the set-up 
was rotten, but that otherwise it was a 
good ad. 

This was suggested by the story of 
the lady who complained to her milk- 
man that the milk furnished her was 
thin and sour. The milkman wrote her 
a letter in which he said, “Dear Madam, 
I note that you say that my milk is thin 
and sour. I hope that in all other re- 
spects it is entirely satisfactory.” 

Newspaper advertising usually forms 
the backbone of any bank publicity cam- 
paign because practically everybody 
that can use a bank reads the daily 
newspapers. 

Street-car advertising is also an im- 
portant medium. 

Then there are all the various forms 
of direct advertising through the mails 
and otherwise — booklets, mailing cards, 
house organs, novelties, calendars and 
good-will producers of various kinds. 

The time at my disposal will not per- 
mit going into detail concerning the 
many forms of advertising used by 
banks. The mere mention of a few of 
them, however, will give you some idea 
of the wide range of possibilities there 
are along this line. 

Christmas and Vacation Savings 
Clubs, Thrift Clubs, Prosperity Clubs 
and Weekly Savers. 

Bill-boards, 

Moving picture advertising. 

Electric signs. 

Prize contests of various kinds. 
Personal solicitation of accounts, usu- 
ally in connection with little home banlrs, 
Flower shows, 

Corn-growing contests, 

Information bureau, 

A bulletin board, 

Market letters, 

Window displays, 

Lobby placards, 
and so on, almost ad infinitum. 



I trust that I have succeeded in im- 
pressing upon you the importance of the 
work of your advertising department, 
and that to some extent I have made 
you realize that part of the responsibil- 
ity for its success rests upon you. 

Banking at Yuletide 

The Christmas Appeal in Bank 
Advertising 

J-lEREWITH is reproduced a collec- 
tion of last year’s Christmas ads. 
of banks. Undoubtedly they are sug- 
gestive of ideas for use this season. 

Some of the points, aside from the 
obvious one of a savings account for a 
Christmas gift, brought out by these 
advertisements are: 

Recipient's name stamped on leather 
case enclosing the pass-book. 

Home safe packed in a holly box. 

Gold and crisp bank notes. 

Certificate of deposit. 

Banking by mail. 

Christmas savings club. 

Christmas shopping. 

Last year there was a noticeable ab- 
sence of foreign draft Christmas ad- 
vertising. Probably there will be this 
year, though European relatives will 
need Christmas remembrances more 
than ever now. 

“He Gave Himself a Raise" 

A Human Interest Ad. of the “First 
National Bank in the United 
States” 

^^HERE is a young man working 
here in Davenport, who three 
years ago asked his boss for a raise. 

“The boss told him that he was sorry 
but he couldn’t give him a raise, as he 
was getting all they could afford to pay 
for that class of work, in fact he was 
getting more money than they had ever 
paid before, for that job. 
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“The young man then faced this 
proposition. Either he had to quit and 
look for another job, or work at his old 
job without hope of a raise in the fu- 
ture. 

“He liked his boss and the fellows he 
worked with. In fact, he liked his job. 

“He was getting more money than he 
needed for his expenses, and not having 
a good education he doubted whether he 
could better himself by a change. 

“Then he figured it out this way: 

“He would stay at his old job, put 
ten dollars ($10.00) a week in a sav- 
ings account in the First National Bank, 
and every month his interest would 
amount to a few cents more than it did 
the month before, and every year his 
‘raise' as he called it would be larger. 

“Now his interest is more than five 
dollars ($5.00) a month (the amount of 
the raise he asked for) and besides he 
has a fine surplus, has strengthened his 
character and increased his happiness." 



How Banks Are Advertising 

Note and Comment on Current 
Financial Advertising. 

\\^E’VE seen sotne good bank mail- 
ing cards this month. The Heard 
National Bank of Jacksonville, Fla., 
sends out one printed in red and green, 
with the interesting heading in large 
script, “How Much Money Is Coming 
to You?" The text for the little talk is 
the fact that about $65,000 interest on 
savings is paid out quarterly by Jack- 
sonville banks. This bank is issuing 
some other very strong illustrated 
printed matter. Charles H. Woodruff 
is responsible for it. 

® 

Reproducing an editorial article 
from the Chicago “Daily News" on 
“Big Banks and Savings," the National 
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A WELL AH HANGED PAGE DISPLAY BY A SOUTHERN BANK. THIS COPY WAS 
WRITTEN BY B. LYNN BAKER OF SHREVEPORT, LA . 



graphed the spot and issued a little 
folder containing the picture. These 
were complimentary to the Woman's 
Club and doubtless received wide circu- 
lation through the members. 

<•> 

Mr. Eley of the Virginia National 
Bank, Petersburg, Va., submitted some 
newspaper advertisements for criticism. 
We wrote: 



As Mr. Eley admits, the typography of 
these advertisements is poor. The impres- 
sion one gets at once is a lack of unifonnity 
and simplicity. There is too much display. 
Just as a lot of people shouting together 
would drown each other’s voices, so too 
many display lines spoil an ad. Another 
thing, while there is some good matter in 
these ads, the headings are not strong 
enough. Whenever possible have a verb 
in the heading that will give it life. In- 
stead of “A Large Sum of Money” for a 
heading you could have used, “*niis Mini 
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ver. To W. R. Morehouse is due much 
of the credit for the excellence of the 
booklet. 

Evidently opposed to loans to Euro- 
pean nations at war, the Tracy Loan 
and Trust Company of Salt Lake City, 
Utah, advertised: 

We have no money to invest in bonds when 
that money is used to produce bloodshed, 
widows and orphans, 

— but we always have money to assist a 
father in buying or building a home for 
himself and his happy family. 

® 

The depositors of the Exchange Na- 
tional Bank of Spokane, Wash., found 
this insert with their vouchers on the 
1st of November: 

An appreciation 

To Our Customers and Friends : 

The deposits of the Exchange National 
Bank, for the first time in its history, have 
passed the $6,000,000 mark. A gain of ONE 
MILLION DOLLARS was made in 1914, 
to which has been added another ONE 
MILLION DOLLARS in 1915. A growth 
of 50 per cent, in the space of two years 
in any bank, anywhere, at any time, would 
be a notable incident, but it is especially so 
when it is considered that business has not 
been particularly active during that period. 
While our enlarged quarters and increased 
facilities have been responsible for part of 
this satisfactory showing, we feel that it 
is largely due to the cordial support which 
the bank has received from its customers 
and friends. We desire at this time to ex- 
tend our appreciation lor such support, and 
urge upon our customers to favor the offi- 
cers with any suggestions whereby the bank 
can give better service in furthering their 
interests, and contribute in a still greater 
degree to the growth and development of 
the community of which it is a part. 

Yours very sincerely, 

Edwin T. Coman, President. 

* 

Bank Advertising Exchange 

Those listed herewith are willing to ex- 
change booklets, folders and other adver- 
tising matter issued by them. Subscriber* 
can get on this list free of charge. 

Watch for new names and other 
changes. 

F. R. Adams, Will Co. National Bank, Joliet, 111. 

American National Bank, Richmond, Va. 

D. Ana ley, care Central Trust Co., 8an Antonio, 
Texas. 



Carl W. Art, manager publicity department, 

(Jnlon Trust A Savings Bank, Spokane, Wash. 

A. F. Bader, publicity manager, City National 

liank, Evansville, Ind. 

C. W. bailey, cashier, First National Bank, 

Clarksville, Tenn. 

The Bankers Magazine, New York. 

H. 0. Berger, Marathon County Bank, Wanaao. 
Wla. 

0. J. Bevan, cashier, Exchange Bank, Genoa, UL 

B. L. Bickford, cashier, First National Bank. 
Napa, Cal. 

W. O. Boozer, treasurer, American Trust Co., 
Jacksonville, Fla. 

R. A. Bradham, cashier. The Commercial A Sav- 
ings Bank, 8umter, 8. 0. 

D. K. Branham, t>252 Leland Way. Los Angeles. Cal. 

Jesse B. Brannen, cashier, First National Bank, 

Westwood, N. J. 

Bank of San Rafael, San Rafael, Cal. 

E. M. Baugher, president. The Home Building 
Asssoclatlon Co., Newark Ohio. 

C. W. Beerbower National Exchange Bank, 
Roanoke, Va. 

H. C. BoUman, assistant cashier, First National 
Bank, Collinsville, Okla. 

T. J. Brooks, cashier, The Guaranty Trust A 
Savings Bank, Jacksonville, Fla. 

J. A. Buchanan, Guaranty Trust Co., Lancaster, 
Pa. 

F. B. Bunch, cashier, Merchants A Farmers 
(lank, Statesville, N. 0. 

E. O. Burton, vice-president, Penn. National 
Bank, Chester, Pa. 

Stephen L. Burwell, vice-president. First Na- 
tional Bank, Jackson, Miss. 

A. Bush, Jr., Ladd A Bush, bankers, Salem, 
Oregon. 

The Citizens Bank A Trust Co., Tampa, Fla. 

Citizens National Bank, Oconto, Wls. 

Commmercial Bank, Midway, Kentucky. 

Allan Conrad, Box 386. Port Huron. Michigan. 

B. 8. Oooban, 618 W. 63rd Street, Chicago. 111. 

H. Reed Oopp, assistant advertising manager. 

Old Colony Trust Co., Boston, Mass. 

Arthur 8. Cory, Chehalls National Bank, Chehalla, 
Wash. 

David Craig, Tradesmens National Bank, Phila- 
delphia, Pa. 

M. Clarence Crowson, cashier. Home Banking Co., 
High Point, N. C. 

Eugene E. Culbreth, Commercial National Bank, 
Raleigh, N. C. 

Bradley Currey, c/o Fourth & First National 
Bank, Nashville, Tenn. 

H. A. Dalby, Naugatuck Savings Bank, Nau- 
gatuck, Conn. 

Dexter Horton National Bank, Seattle, Wash. 

T. R. Durham, assistant cashier, Chattanooga 
Savings Bank, Chattanooga, Tenn. 

W. R. Dysart, assistant cashier. First National 
Bank, Ripon, Wla. 

J. C. Eherspracher, assistant cashier, First Na- 
tional Bank, Shelbyville, 111. 

A. A. Ekirch, secretary, North Side Savings 
Bank, New York City. 

F. W. Ellsworth, publicity manager, Guaranty 
Trust Co., New York. 

Federal National Bank, Denver, Colo. 

The Franklin Society, 38 Park Row. N. Y. 

E. W. Finch, assistant cashier, Birmingham Trust 
A Savings Co.. Birmingham, Ala. 

First National Bank, Lead, S. D. 

H. Qavere, asst. cash, of Scandinavian American 
Bank, Grand Forks, N. D. 

B. P. Gooden, advertising manager, New Moth- 
erland Bank, New York. 

J. W. Groves, advertising manager, Minnesota 
Loan & Trust Co., Minneapolis, Minn. 

C. F. Hamsher, First National Bank, Los Gatos, 
Cal. 

Victor F. Hann, manager publicity department. 
The Fifth Avenue Bank, New York City. 

J. W. Hansen, cashier, Citizens State Bank. 
8heboygan, Wis. 

D. L. Hardee, publicity manager, Wachovia Bank 
A Trust Co., Winston-Salem, N. 0. 

E. A. Hatton, cashier, First National Bank, Del 
Rio, Texas. 

John R. Hill, Barnett National Bank, Jackson- 
ville. Fla. 

Jessamine G. Hoa gland, publicity manager. Na- 
tional City Bank, Chicago. I1L 

N. M. Hokanson, State Bank of Chicago, Chicago. 

TO. 
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Section, American Bankers’ Association, 
the practices complained of by the 
Comptroller are confined only to some 
sections of the country and are not gen- 
eral ; and, that, as a matter of fact, mil- 
lions of dollars are loaned by the banks 
at much less than legal rates; and, 

Whereas, the letter of the Comptroller 
was given very wide publicity and has 
created a bad impression and has done 
a great injustice to the great majority 
of bankers throughout the country, it is 
therefore 

Resolved , That this Executive Com- 
mittee respectfully asks the Comptroller 
of the Currency to make such modifica- 
tions and corrections of his statement as 
will dp justice to the great number of 
banks which have not violated the stat- 
utes relating to rates of interest. 

The officers of the National Bank Sec- 
tion are: President, Frederick W. 



Hyde, cashier National Chautauqua 
County Bank, Jamestown, N. Y. ; first 
vice-president, Joseph S. Cal fee, cash- 
ier Mechanics- American National Bank, 
St. Louis, Mo.; J. Elwood Cox, presi- 
dent Commercial National Bank, High 
Point, N. C.; H. E. Otte, vice-president 
National City Bank, Chicago, 111.; Oli- 
ver J. Sands, president American Na- 
tional Bank, Richmond, Va.; J. W. 
Spangler, vice-president Seattle Na- 
tional Bank, Seattle, Wash.; W. H. 
Bucholz, vice-president Omaha National 
Bank, Omaha, Neb.; W. M. Van Deu- 
sen, cashier National Newark Banking 
Co., Newark, N. J. 

[A very strong reply to this protest 
has been made by the Comptroller of 
the Currency. This was received too 
late for publication in this number, 
but will appear in the January issue. — 
Editor.] 
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Sixteen Years of Banking Success 



T HE American National Bank, 
Richmond, Va., of which Oliver 
J. Sands is the president and 
guiding spirit, reached its sixteenth an- 
niversary last month, having begun 
business on the 1st of November, 1899. 
An “anniversary statement,” made at 
the close of business October 81 last 
makes the following showing: 



LIABILITIES 



Capital 

Surplus and profits 

Circulation 

Deposits 

Bond account 

Reserved for unearned dis- 
count, taxes, etc 

Acceptances guaranteed 

Acceptances based on imports 
and exports 



$1,000,000.00 

731,734.09 

999,997.50 

6,618,401.41 

468,600.00 

67,645.20 

125.000. 00 

100.000. 00 



RESOURCES 

Loans and discounts $6,041,401.00 

Farm loans 50,000.00 

Bonds with U. S. Treasurer.. 1,191,074.97 

Other bonds and securities 329,897.68 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 48,000.00 
Banking house . .$400,000.00 
Bonds owned by 

bank 300,000.00— 700,000.00 



Furniture and fixtures 25,504.94 

Cash, due from banks and 

U. S. Treasurer 1,625,499.61 

Customers’ liability account of 

acceptances 100,000.00 



Total 



$10,111,378.20 



Total 



$10,111,378.20 



This statement reveals the very grati- 
fying position the American National 
Bank has attained in its first sixteen 
years’ history, and the progress may 
be seen more in detail from these fig- 
ures, giving the total resources by four- 
year periods: 



First year . . 
Fourth year . 
Eighth year . 
Twelfth year 
Sixteenth year 



$1,123,000.00 

2.599.000 . 00 

4.487.000. 00 

6.374.000. 00 
10,111,000.00 
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lar section of the state that heretofore 
has never had anything but steamboat 
transportation, which in the winter sea- 
son is very unreliable. This Northern 
Neck territory is not only rich in agri- 
cultural products, fish and oysters, but 
is one of the historic sections of Vir- 
ginia, containing the home sites of many 
of the distinguished families of Revolu- 
tionary days. 

There is a great deal of wealth in the 
section, many of the plantation owners 
having large farms stocked with high- 
grade cattle, horses, swine and other 
stock. These people have been com- 
pelled to make long drives in order to 
get to steamboat landings or railroad 
stations and they are now enthusiastic 
over the prospects of a new railroad 
that will enable them to come to Rich- 
mond over an all-rail route. 

The proposed new road will connect 
with the Southern Railway at West 
Point and will cross the country 
through King and Queen, Middlesex 
and Gloucester counties to Urbanna, on 
the Rappahannock. The river, which 
is several miles wide at this point, will 
be crossed by ferry from Urbanna to 
Irvington, in Lancaster county, and 
'from that town the road will extend to 
Reedville in Northumberland county. 
Reedville is a very rich town, the fishing 
industry alone representing many mil- 
lions of dollars in annual output. 

Rappahannock river steamers plying 



Norfolk, will connect with the new rail- 
road at Urbanna, thus giving quick rail- 
road transportation to both passenger 
and freight business to Richmond, 
Washington, Baltimore and the North 
and West. 

No one seems to understand why a 
railroad has never been built into this 
territory before, as it is conceded to be 
one of the richest sections of the state. 
The oyster industry alone in this sec- 
tion amounts to many millions dollars 
every year and the road will open up 
one of the best trucking sections in the 
South. 

The new road should prove to be a 
very valuable piece of property and will 
be a rich feeder to the great Southern 
Railway, as it will connect with that 
road at West Point. An all-rail route 
will thus be established from the pen- 
insular territory by way of West Point 
and the Southern Railway to Richmond 
and then over the Richmond, Freder- 
icksburg & Potomac and Pennsylvania 
Railroads to Washington, New York 
and other northern cities. 

Mr. Sands has absolute confidence in 
the proposed road as being an excellent 
business proposition. The plans for the 
construction of the road are about com- 
plete and it is expected that the con- 
tract for the building of the line will be 
awarded in the next few weeks and the 
line will be in active operation in less 
than a year. 






American Bankers Association — Spring Meeting of the 
Executive Council 



T HE spring meeting of the exec- 
utive council of the American 
Bankers Association will be held 
at Briarcliff Manor, N. Y., May 8. 9 
and 10, 1916. This decision was 

reached at a meeting of the administra- 
tive committee at which the relative 



merits of the various places suggested 
were carefully gone over. As in for- 
mer years when the spring meeting has 
been held at Briarcliff, the hotel will be 
turned over to the exclusive use of the 
bankers, and a pleasant and profitable 
meeting is anticipated. 



Kf ‘W iff: 




FORMER HOME OK THE NATIONAL CITY BANK OK MOBILE, ALABAMA 
NOW OCCUPIED BY THE FIRST NATIONAL BANK WHICH HAS TAKEN 
OVER THE BUSINESS OF THE FORMER INSTITUTION 
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Loans and discounts $6, 173,4 14.33 

Overdrafts 

U. S. bonds.. 

Other bonds and securities 

Stock in Federal Reserve Bank 

Banking house 

Other real estate 

Cash: 

In vault $ 554,041.01 

With banks 1,252,924.25 

With U. S. Treas- 
urer 15,000.00 1,821,965.26 



$8,665,287.86 

LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock $300,000.00 

Surplus and profits (all earned). . 654,452.37 

Reserved for taxes 12,500.00 

Reserved for interest 18,000.00 

Circulation outstanding 299,995.00 

Re-discounts None 

Bills payable (notes of the Na- 
tional City Bank of Mobile as- 
sumed by us on this date) 600,000.00 



Deposits : 

Individual $6,300,813.69 

Bank 474,576.80 

U. S. Postal Sav- 
ings 4,950.00 6,780,340.49 



$8,665,287.86 



168.70 

300,000.001 

264,239.57 

27.000. 00 
64,500.00 

14.000. 00 



HISTORY OF THE BANK 

HE First National Bank of Mobile, 
Ala., the oldest institution in Ala- 
bama, and one of the highly respected 
banks in the South, celebrated recently 
the fiftieth anniversary of its founda- 
tion. The First National is one of those 
staunch Southern institutions which 
safely weathered the troublous times im- 
mediately following the Civil War, and 
has taken a part in the wonderful re- 
awakening and rejuvenation of the 
Southern States. As was stated by one 
of its friends, “it has passed through 
periods of clouds and periods of sun- 
shine, to stand to-day unscarred in the 
rays of a brilliant future.” 

On May 8, 1865, a committee was 
appointed to prepare a charter and to 
draw up by-laws in accordance with the 
National Banking Act, passed in June 
of the previous year. The following 
were present at the meeting: B. F. 



W. J. Ledyard, William Flash, J. M. 
G. Parker, I). O. Grady, C. W. Gazzam 
and C. K. Foote. After this committee 
had reported subscription books were 
opened, the capital stock of $ 100,000 
was readily subscribed, and on June 5, 
1865, the stockholders were ready to 
elect their first board of directors, con- 




Ch arles D. Willoughby 

VICE-PRESIDENT AND CASHIER FIRST NATIONAL 
BANK. MOBILE, ALA. 



sisting of the following: J. C. Cham- 

berlain, William Flash, C. K. Foote, C. 
W. Gazzam, W. J. Ledyard, C. G. Rich- 
ards, G. W. Tarleton and Moses War- 
ing. The first directors’ meeting was 
held June 6, 1865, and C. W. Gazzam 
was elected first president. Lloyd Bow- 
ers was elected cashier June 20 of the 
same year. The historic old building 
now occupied by James K. Glennon & 
Co., at Royal and St. Francis streets, 
was the bank’s first home, and business 
began there October 18, 1865. The rent 




the chiet executive ot this great banking 
institution. 

For a number of years Mr. Hall was 
ably assisted in his duties by Jacob Pol- 
lock, who served as vice-president. On 
account of ill-health Mr. Pollock was 
compelled to resign and the office was 
filled by Leopold Hammel who remained 
vice-president until his death. 




J. W. Woolf 

ASSISTANT CASHIKR FIRST NATIONAL HANK 
MOBILE, ALA. 



The first cashier of the First National 
Bank was Lloyd Bowers, who held that 
office until 1890. He was succeeded by 
Charles D. Willoughby, who had previ- 
ously served the bank as bookkeeper and 
assistant cashier. A thorough test of 
Mr. Willoughby’s personal ability as a 
banker and business man came in 1897, 



when for several months during the 
dreadful epidemic of yellow fever of 
that year he was the only officer of the 
First National Bank who remained in 
Mobile, and the responsibilities of guid- 
ing the affairs of the institution fell en- 
tirely on his shoulders. In January, 
1914, Mr. Willoughby was elected vicer 
president as well as cashier of the bank 
and his official title is now vice-president 
and cashier. 

E. H. Shaffer, at present assistant 
cashier and manager of the foreign ex- 
change department, first entered the em- 
ploy of the bank in 1888 as a book- 
keeper. In 1897 he was made an assist- 
ant cashier. In connection with his 
other duties as assistant cashier, Mr. 
Shaffer, through concentrated effort 
during the past years, has built up ex- 
cellent connections with foreign coun- 
tries, especially in Great Britain and 
the Continent. Mr. Shaffer has at all 
times taken the deepest interest in the 
affairs of the bank and has conscien- 
tiously performed the duties of his 
office. 

Junius W. Woolf entered the service 
of the First National Bank as runner 
in 1885. In official seniority he is the 
oldest officer in the bank. Among his 
other duties in the bank he has served 
as both paying and receiving teller. In 
1909 he was elected assistant cashier 
and now holds that office. Mr. Woolf’s 
large acquaintanceship with the people 
of Mobile qualifies him eminently for 
the position he now holds. 

So far there has been no change in 
the officers of the First National since 
its consolidation with the National 
City. 

Since organization the First National 
has paid in dividends nearly two mil- 
lions of dollars. Its total earnings 
amount to over $2,500,000. To show 
the growth of this institution two state- 
ments of condition, one under date of 
October, 1866, the other under date of 
October 15, 1915, are given herewith: 
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HP HERE has been incorporated at 
**■ Albany, N. Y., the American In- 
ternational Corporation, with a capital 
of $50,000,000. The company’s charter 
gives it exceptionally broad powers, in- 
cluding the acquisition of all kinds of 
securities, the construction of buildings, 
hotels, electric power plants, telephone 
and telegraph lines and development of 
agricultural, timber and mining proper- 
ties and the sale and purchase of gen- 
eral merchandise. The directorate of 
the company comprises executives of the 
leading banking institutions, railroads 
and industrial corporations in the 
United States. 

Frank A. Vanderlip, president of the 
National City Bank, is chairman of the 
board; Charles A. Stone, of Stone & 
Webster, of Boston, is president, and 
Willard O. Straight, formerly of J. P. 
Morgan & Co., is vice-president. R. P. 
Tinsley has resigned as treasurer of the 
Standard Oil Co. of New York to be- 
come secretary and treasurer of the new 
corporation. 

There are to be twenty-four directors, 
divided into four classes of six each, 
serving one, two, three and four years, 
respectively. The names of twenty-one 
already announced are as follows: 

Ogden Armour, Armour & Co. ; 
Charles A. Coffin, General Electric Co. ; 
William E. Corey, Midvale Steel & 
Ordnance; Robert Dollar, Robert Dol- 
lar Steamship Co.; Joseph P. Grace, W. 
R. Grace & Co.; James J. Hill, Great 
Northern Railway Co.; Otto H. Kahn, 
Kuhn, Loeb & Co. ; Robert S. Lovett, 
Union Pacific Railway Co. ; Ambrose 
Monell, International Nickel Co.; 
Henry S. Pritchett, Carnegie Founda- 
tion ; Percy A. Rockefeller, Standard 
Oil Co.; John D. Ryan, Anaconda Cop- 
per Co.; Charles H. Sabin, Guaranty 
Trust Co. ; William L. Saunders, Inger- 
soll-Rand Co.; James A. Stillman, Na- 
tional City Bank ; Charles A. Stone, 
Stone & YVebster; Theodore N. Vail, 
American Telephone & Telegraph Co.; 
Frank A. Vanderlip, National City 



Bank; Edwin S. Webster, Stone & Web- 
ster; Albert H. Wiggin, Chase National 
Bank; Beekman Winthrop, Robert YVin- 
throp & Co. 

Mr. Stone, in discussing the plans of 
the corporation, said: 

“It has been organized for the pur- 
pose of doing an international business 
and to promote trade relations with the 
different countries which will help make 
a world market for our products; for 
the financing and promoting the develop- 
ment in foreign countries by American 
engineers and manufacturers of great 
public and private undertakings ; for the 
assisting in financing the rehabilitation 
of industries in foreign countries ; for 
the purpose of undertaking such domes- 
tic business as seems advantageous in 
connection therewith.** 

Supplementing Mr. Stone’s remarks, 
Mr. Vanderlip said that the corpora- 
tion would exert its efforts with the 
view of strengthening trade relations be- 
tween the United States and South 
America, China, Japan, India, Russia, 
and other countries with which trade can 
be carried on. 

Although the scope of the new con- 
cern will be world wide, it is believed 
that South America will receive first at- 
tention, largely because this field has 
been paralyzed through the withdrawal 
of European capital on account of the 
war. Russia will ultimately receive much 
of the attention of the new concern 
for the reason that the wonderful re- 
sources of that country offer unbounded 
opportunities for new capital. 

“It will seek to find a market for 
American products, and then endeavor 
to supply that market,’’ explained Mr. 
\ r anderlip. “Any country that is push- 
ing its foreign trade is handicapped if 
there is no company ready to finance 
that development, and the United States 
has been so handicapped up to this time. 
We believe that eventually this corpora- 
tion will have a profound effect on our 
foreign commerce.” 
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MAIN 1)00 K TO THE VAULTS OK., THE NEW YORK .COUNTY -NATIONAL BANK — OPEN WIDE 

A heavy steel cladding covers these In the rear of the vault separated 
walls, not only adding strength thereto by a heavy steel grille, are the bank- 
but also permitting the carrying out ing compartments, fitted with security 
of the scheme of finish. safes of the latest approved eonstruc- 




AN OTHER VIEW OF THE MAIN DOOR TO THE VAULTS OF THE NEW YORE COUNTY NATIONAL 



BANK DOOR 18 HALF CLOSED 







THE SAFE DEPOSIT BOXES OF THE 



NEW YORK COUNTY NATIONAL BANK 



vember 1 0 made the following show- 
ing: 

RESOURCES. 



I/oans and investments $8,123,791.71 

* United States bonds 250,000.00 

Real Estate and fixtures 88,908.77 

Due from banks 90,009.94 

Exchanges for clearing-house. 423,654.87 
Due from Federal Reserve 

Bank 705,500.00 

Cash and reserve 1,692,548.09 



$12,774,413.38 



LIABILITIES. 

Capital stock, surplus and 

profits $1,78S,595.31 

Circulation 198,300.00 

Deposits 10,787,518.07 

$12,774,413.38 

Officers are: Francis L. Leland. 

president; James C. Brower, vice-presi- 
dent; Thomas A. Painter, cashier; Law- 
rence J. Grinnon, assistant cashier. 
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Book Reviews 



Making Money. By Owen Johnson. 

New York: Frederick A. Stokes & Co. 

J N this tale Wall Street appears only 
as a background and we are spared 
the familiar jargon with which so many 
writers who have ventured into this re- 
gion have disfigured their work. It is an 
interesting story, whose central charac- 
ters are a young man whose obsession to 
make money gives way to higher busi- 
ness ideals, an operator of the plunger 



type, a selfish mother and one daughter, 
a copy of the maternal pattern, and an- 
other who is human and lovable, to- 
gether with several miscellaneous lay 
figures. 

At this time, when the public mind is 
infected with the speculative mania, such 
a book may be read with profit for the 
ethical standards incidentally developed 
in the course of the telling of a very de- 
lightful human interest story. 
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— The People’s National Bank, in its 
November trade letter, comments as fol- 
lows on business conditions in the Pitts- 
burgh district: 

“In the Pittsburgh district the elev- 
enth month of the year opens with in- 
dustrial operations generally nearly up 
to capacity, and with commercial affairs 
more active than at any previous time 
in two years. Here and there, for spe- 
cial reasons, a mill or mine is not op- 
erating, or is running on short time ; but 
taking the leading industries as a whole, 
they are well employed. The daily 
capacity of pig iron furnaces in blast 
represents an absolutely new high rec- 
ord ; the output of steel is virtually up 
to the previous maximum in the coun- 
try’s history, and the production of coal 
and coke is limited only by the avail- 
able supply of labor and transportation 
facilities. In some lines of manufac- 
ture requiring highly skilled labor, ex- 
tra hours and extra wages are the rule. 
It is to be observed, however, that in 
recent years output per capita of labor 
employed has been reduced by the grad- 
ual shortening of the hours constituting 
a day’s work, although invention and 
labor-saving machinery have tended to 
offset changes involving the human fac- 
tor.” 

— C. F. McCombs has been promoted 
from the cashiership of the Third Na- 
tional Bank of Pittsburgh to the rank 
of vice-president. C. M. Gerwig has 
been elected cashier of the same insti- 
tution. Mr. McCombs has been con- 
nected with the Third National for a 
number of years. Mr. Gerwig is well 
known in banking circles, being for a 
number of years vice-president of the 
Lincoln National Bank, which was 
liquidated by the People’s National re- 
cently. 

— James Douglas Ayres, vice-presi- 
dent of the Bank of Pittsburgh, N. B. 
A., has been elected president of the 
Clearing House Section of the Ameri- 
can Bankers’ Association. The Bank 
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ity. In the textile industries — which 
for several months have been fairly 
busy — manufacturers seem in a fair 
way to maintain prices which will net 
them a much-needed and heretofore- 
lacking fair margin of profit/* 



— To accommodate the important 
manufacturing district in the vicinity 
of Roxbury Crossing, Boston, the 
Lincoln Savings Bank is being organ- 
ized and will commence business as soon 
as possible. The officers will be: Presi- 
dent, James W. Colgan; vice-presi- 
dents, William L. Ratcliffe, Ernest L. 
M. Rueter, Charles Liffier, Ferdinand 
von Scholley, Thomas F. Hunt; treas- 
urer, Joseph Engel, 78 Devonshire 



circcii viuc-urcoauicjr, i icutnta ** • 

Klemm; clerk, Henry S. Ormsby. 



— The Union Market National Bank, 
Watertown, Mass., John F. Tufts, 
cashier, has recently opened a savings 
department, which is now in successful 
operation. 

— The Worcester (Mass.) National 
Bank has inaugurated a savings de- 
partment to be run in connection with 
its established banking business. 

In connection with the opening of the 
savings department, President John E. 
White has contracted for an unlimited 
amount of small safes which wijl be 
loaned to depositors. These small safes 
will not be sold, but loaned, the object 
being to promote savings. The key of 
the safe will be retained by the bank. 
The safes will be returned to the bank 
from time to time to be unlocked and 
the contents deposited by the holder. 

— Frederick L. Bunce, president of 
the Phoenix National Bank of Hart- 
ford, Conn., died on November 2. Mr. 
Bunce*s father, John L. Bunce, was the 
fifth president of the Phoenix National, 
and his grandfather, Russel Bunce, was 
one of the original directors of the 
bank. Mr. Bunce entered the employ 
of the Phoenix in 1865, becoming 
cashier in 1889. In 1904 Mr. Bonce 
succeeded Henry A. Redfield as presi- 
dent of the bank. Since Mr. Bunce has 
held the office of president the deposits 
of the Phoenix have increased nearly 
seven millions. 



Providence, R. I. 

— The semi-annual statement of the 
Rhode Island Hospital Trust Company, 
Providence, as of October SO, 1916, 
shows total deposits of $46,844,083. 17 
and assets of $52,860,487.18. Surplus, 
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guaranty fund and undivided profits 
now aggregate $3,336,604.01, with 
capital of $2,600,000. 



— The Rhode Island Morris Plan 
Company has begun business with a 
capital of $260,000 subscribed and 
$600,000 authorized. Though this is 
the twenty-seventh company now op- 
erating the Morris Plan of industrial 
loans and investments in the United 
States, it is the first that has been 
organized to operate throughout an en- 
tire state. The main office is in Provi- 
dence, where at present the loansharks 
are doing a large and profitable busi- 
ness; but branches will be opened at 
Pawtucket, Woonsocket, etc., and 
among the thirty-eight directors are 
representatives of these towns. The 
president of the new company is James 
R. MacColl, treasurer Lorraine Manu- 
facturing Company, Pawtucket; vice- 
presidents are Herbert W. Rice, presi- 
dent and treasurer United States Gutta- 
Percha Paint Company, Providence; E. 



R. Richardson, treasurer H. & B. Amer- 
ican Machine Company, Pawtucket, and 
Edward H. Rathbun, president Rath- 
bun Knitting Company, Woonsocket; 
the treasurer is Herbert J. Wells, presi- 
dent Rhode Island Hospital Trust Com- 
pany, Providence, and the secretary- 
manager is William F. Lythgoe. 

The laws of the State were amended 
this year to permit the operation of the 
Morris Plan as a relief to small bor- 
rowers from the exactions of usurious 
money-lenders. 



WESTERN STATES 



Chicago 



— Through the medium of the Chi- 
cago School Savings Banks, $27,118 
has been saved by pupils since the first 
one was started, in April, 1914. The 
plan of these banks is to encourage sav- 
ing, and deposits of five cents or any 
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dent of the Continental and Commer- 
cial National Bank; James B. Forgan, 
president of the First National Bank; 
Mrs. Charles Zimmerman, president of 
the Illinois Federation of Women's 
Clubs; James B. McDougal, governor 
of the Federal Reserve Bank; L. A. 
Busby, president Chicago Surface 
Traction Lines; Simon O’Donnell, pres- 
ident Chicago Building Trades Council ; 
Charles G. Dawes, president Central 
Trust Company of Illinois ; Charles A. 
Comiskey, president of the Chicago 
White Sox; Charles H. Thomas, presi- 
dent of the Cubs; Charles Weeghman, 
president of the Whales, and hundreds 
of others. 

— James B. Forgan will resign as 
president of the First National Bank 
and the First Trust and Savings Bank 
of Chicago, at the annual meeting to 
be held on Jan. 11 and will become 
chairman of the board of directors of 
the First National, which governs the 
affairs of both institutions. Frank O. 
Wetmore, second vice-president, will 
become president of the First Nation- 
al and Emil K. Boisot, vice-president, 
will be elected president of the First 
Trust and Savings Bank. 

James B. Forgan, whose salary is 
$75,000 as president of the two banks, 
arose from a clerkship in the Royal 
Bank of Scotland, while the men who 
are to succeed him in the presidencies 
of the two banks also have advanced 
from a low rank in the service. Mr. 
Wetmore came to the First National in 
April, 1886, as a messenger, beginning 
at a salary of $25 a month, and Mr. 
Boisot joined its forces in December, 
1878, as a clerk at a monthly stipend 
of $25. Both men now command more 
than $25,000 a year. 

Mr. James B. Forgan, who retires to 
a less active position in the banking 
world than he has long held, is one of 
the best-known bankers in the United 
States, and under his presidency the 
First National Bank has maintained 
and strengthened its position as one of 
the leading banks of the country. Mr. 
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September 2, 1915, this bank reported 
deposits of $37,886,942.28 and re- 
sources of $43,670,238.74. On Novem- 
ber 10, 1915, it reported deposits of 
$48,159,411.08 and resources of $54,- 
013,361.72. This constitutes an in- 
crease of over ten millions in deposits 
and a corresponding increase in re- 
sources. Both of these reports were 
furnished in compliance with the official 
call of the Comptroller. This bank has 
just recently moved into its splendid 
new building, which will house not only 
the bank but the Great Northern and 
Northern Pacific Railways. It is one 
of the largest office buildings in the 
country west of Chicago. 

— James D. Armstrong has been 
elected vice-president and trust officer 
of the Merchants Trust and Savings 
Bank and a director of the Merchants 
National Bank of St. Paul, succeeding, 
in the latter institution, G. M. Hanna- 
ford, who has resigned. 

Albert P. Hendrickson of the Minne- 
sota Loan and Trust Company of Minne- 
apolis has been elected assistant secre- 
tary and assistant treasurer of the Mer- 
chants Trust and Savings Bank. 

Mr. Armstrong, who was born in St. 
Paul in 1866, has been a member of the 
Ramsey County bar since 1889, and is 
regarded as one of the most able attor- 
neys in the Northwest. 

Mr. Hendrickson has been with the 
Minnesota Loan and Trust Company 



five years and has had a wide experi- 
ence in trust company affairs. 

Madison, Wis. 

— Among the many bankers who are 
taking an active share in movements 
for the upbuilding of their respective 
localities may be mentioned Mr. E. B. 
Steensland, president of the Savings, 
Loan and Trust Company of Madison, 
Wis., and president of the Madison 
Board of Commerce. Madison is one 
of the most attractive and healthful 
cities of the United States, and under 
the inspiration of its live commercial 
organization is rapidly and steadily 
growing. 

— Plans have been completed for the 
publication of twelve agricultural bulle- 
tins through the co-operation of the 
Wisconsin Bankers Association with the 
agricultural department of the Univer- 
sity of Wisconsin. The subjects chosen 
for the 1915-1916 series cover many of 
the activities of the farmer and his fam- 
ily. The list includes the following: 

November, “Sell Products of High 
Quality ;” December, “Do Not Over- 
capitalize the Farm;” January, “How 
to Make the Small Farm Pay;” Feb- 
ruary, “Why Carry Water — Let It Run 
Into the House;” March, “How to Se- 
cure Seed Grain;” April, “How to 
Beautify the Home Grounds May, 
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at six per cent., as follows: Interest, 

$15; elevator charges, $37.50 on 1,500 
bushels ; total, $52.50. A loan of $1,000 
from the First National Bank of Dev- 
il’s Lake for ninety days at eight per 
cent, on wheat in the farmer’s granary 
would cost him $20, or $32.50 less than 
it would cost at six per cent, if bor- 
rowed on money obtained from the Fed- 
eral Reserve Bank on wheat stored in an 
elevator.” 

SOUTHERN STATES 
Richmond 

(Special Correspondence .) 

— In order to expedite the collection 
of country checks and to reduce the ex- 
pense of handling this feature of the 
banking buisness here, the national 
banks of the city have just completed 



the organization of the Richmond 
Country Clearing Association, which 
will have its headquarters in the Mer- 
chants National Bank building. 

Similar associations have been or- 
ganized in New York, Boston and other 
financial centers and have proven very 
successful. Richmond has recently 
been brought to the front as an impor- 
tant financial city because of the fact 
it is the home of the Fifth Reserve 
District Bank. 

H. G. Proctor has been elected man- 
ager of the new association and has en- 
tered upon the discharge of his duties. 
About fifteen experienced bank clerks 
are to be employed in the office. 

Mr. Proctor has been in the banking 
business here for the past ten years. 
Since the failure of the Commonwealth 
Bank three years ago he has been as- 
sociated with the receivers in settling 
up the affairs of that institution. He 
was twice elected president of the local 
chapter of the American Institute of 
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Gould, New York city; Thomas S. 
Wheelwright, F. Sitterding, Henry W. 
Anderson, Coleman F. Wortham of 
Richmond, Finlay J. Shepard, George 
H. Taylor, Arthur W. Kelly and Na- 
thaniel A. Campbell of New York city, 
F. W. Roebling, Jr., Trenton; P. M. 
Chandler, Philadelphia; R. Lancaster 
Williams, Baltimore; Caldwell Hardy 
and Fergus Reid, Norfolk. 

The board of directors will meet in 
New York, December 17. 

— Jaquelin P. Taylor, recently elect- 
ed chairman of the board of directors 
of the Planters National Bank, follow- 




Jaquelin P. Taylor. 

CHAIRMAN BOARD OF DIRECTORS, 
PLANTERS NATIONAL BANK, 
RICHMOND, VA. 

ing the death of James N. Boyd, presi- 
dent of the bank and member of the 
board, was born and reared in Orange 
County, Va. He is widely known in 



ginia and the Carolinas. 

When quite a young man Mr. Taylor 
came to Richmond and accepted a posi- 
tion with Alexander Cameron & Co., 
manufacturers of tobacco, with whom 
he remained four years. He then went 
to Danville, Va., and entered the leaf 
tobacco business for himself and re- 
mained in that city five years. 

In 1886 Mr. Taylor went to Hen- 
derson, N. C., where he established the 
firm of J. P. Taylor & Co., leaf tobacco 
dealers and exporters. The home office 
of this concern is still in Henderson. 

In 1912 Mr. Taylor came to Rich- 
mond, where he established the head 
office of his company and has remained 
here ever since. Shortly after his re- 
moval to this city he was elected a mem- 
ber of the board of directors of the 
Planters National Bank. He was a 
warm personal friend of Mr. Boyd and 
has taken an active interest in the finan- 
cial affairs and banking interests of 
Richmond. 

The other members of the board of 
directors of the Planters National Bank 
are J. J. Montague, M. B. Rosenbaum, 
R. H. Smith, H. W. Anderson and J. 
W. Boyd. The latter is a son of the 
late James N. Boyd and succeeded his 
father as a member of the board. 

As shown by a recent statement of 
the Planters National Bank, the re- 
sources are $9,110,247.22; capital, 
$300,000, and surplus, $1,000,000. This 
bank for years has declared a semi- 
annual dividend of ten per cent. 

— The total amount of rediscounts for 
the Richmond Reserve Bank since the 
institution opened, a year ago, is $41,- 
652,768. 

The fact that the rediscounts are now 
less than they were two months ago is 
indicative of the excellent financial con- 
dition of the South at this time, in the 
opinion of Richmond bankers, who state 
that money was never so plentiful in the 
South as it is at the present time. 

— Richmond, the home city of John 
Skelton Williams, Comptroller of the 




National Bank, National State and City 
Bank, Old Dominion Trust Company, 
Planters National Bank, Richmond 
Bank and Trust Company, Richmond 
Trust and Savings Company, St. Luke 
Penny Savings Bank, Savings Bank of 
Richmond, South Richmond Bank, 
Union Bank, Virginia Trust Company 
and West End Bank.” 

© 

— An increase in the dividend rate 
of the Citizens National Bank of 
Louisville, Ky., to twelve per cent, 
was recently made by the board of di- 
rectors of that institution at their regu- 
lar meeting. A semi-annual dividend, 
payable December 1, was declared and 
provision was made to make the divi- 
dends payable quarterly instead of 
semi-annually. The Citizens National 
has been on a dividend basis of eleven 
per cent. 

— The Atlanta National Bank re- 
cently celebrated its fiftieth anniver- 
sary. This bank was organized on Sep- 
tember 2, 1865, and began business on 
December 18, 1865. Its present offi- 
cers are: C. E. Currier, president; F. 

E. Block and J. S. Floyd, vice-presi- 
dents; G. R. Donovan, cashier; J. S. 
Kennedy and J. D. Leitner, assistant 
cashiers. 

— The Baltimore Commercial Bank 
opened for business on October 18, 
1915, with an authorized capital of 
$500,000 and a surplus of $100,000, all 
of which has been subscribed. 

The paid-in capital at the close of 
October 15, 1915, was $250,000 and 
the paid-in surplus $50,000. 

Officers of this bank are: W. M. 

McCormick, president; R. S. Mooney, 
vice-president; R. A. Welsh, cashier; 
Gwynn Crowther and H. C. Jones, as- 
sistant cashiers. 

— In addition to its monthly trade 
letter, the American National Bank of 
Nashville, Tenn., will furnish its 



ary letter on trade conditions, which 
will give actual figures, as near as pos- 
sible, and the names of the firms to 
which they refer. This will enable the 
readers to keep in touch with Jheir lines 
and give them information as to just 
what is being done in every line of 
industry. 

— An outline of the programme for 
the Cotton States Bankers* Conference 
at New Orleans, December 6 and 7, has 
been announced by Joseph Hirsch 
chairman of the conference committee 
and president of the Texas Bankers* 
Association. The conference, Mr. 
Hirsch said, will point the importance 
of continuing campaigns in all cotton 
States for diversification of crops and 
building up of live stock industry. 

Other discussions will include impor- 
tance of general cotton warehouse con- 
struction throughout the south, gradual 
marketing of cotton and uniform ware- 
house laws. 

W. P. G. Harding of the Federal Re- 
serve Board and the governors of the 
reserve banks at St. Louis, Atlanta, 
Richmond, New Orleans and Dallas 
have been invited to attend. 

— The First State Bank of Dallas, 
Texas, has moved into new quarters at 
1305-7 Main Street. This building was 
formerly occupied by the Federal Re- 
serve Bank, which has opened its new 
home at Martin and Commerce streets. 

© 

PACIFIC STATES 
Portland 

— The Merchants National, one of the 
oldest of Portland's banks, has consoli- 
dated with the Northwestern National. 
There will be no change in the latter's 
organization except that some of the 
officers of the Merchants National will 
join its staff. The latter will surren- 
der its charter. M. L. Holbrook, vice- 



dling on Sept. 2, the date of the Comp- 
troller's last call. Taking the figures 
as presented as correct, and comparing 
them with statements of the nine na- 
tional banks of San Francisco of the 
same date, we find that the San Fran- 
cisco banks apparently do a larger for- 
eign business, in proportion to their 

capital, than the banks of New York, 
Boston, Philadelphia and Chicago. The 
figures are: 

15 Largest National 

Banks in Banks in 

United San 

States Francisco 

Capital and sur- 
plus $328,140,000- $50,882,000 

Letters of credit in 

force Sept. 2 .... 38,015,758 8,028,075 

* 

Los Angeles 

— Walter A. Ellis has been appointed 
cashier of the Security National Bank 
of Los Angeles to succeed James B. 
Gist, who has resigned. Since 1907 
Mr. Ellis has been a trust officer of the 
Security Trust and Savings Bank and 
before that was connected with the 
Southern California Savings Bank. 
Mr. Gist will remain as a director and 
member of the finance committee of the 
Security National Bank. 

CANADIAN 

— According to a report recently is- 
sued by the Canadian Government, the 
total area of the forest reserves of the 
Dominion amount to 152,935,593 acres, 
divided among the Provinces as fol- 
lows: 



Province. 




Acres. 


Quebec 

Ontario 

Manitoba 

Saskatchewan .... 

Alberta 

British Columbia 


(on railway 


107,997,513 

14,430,720 

2,606,400 

6,195,705 

16,813,376 


belt) 

British Columbia 


2,417,638 


(outside of 


railway belt) . . . 


2,474,241 



Columbia, all lands west of the Cas- 
cades bearing more than 8,000 feet, 
board measure, of timber per acre, and 
all lands east of the Cascades bearing 
more than 5,000 feet, board measure, of 
timber per acre, are removed from en- 
try. 

— The report of the Bank of Mon- 
treal for the year ended October 30 
shows that total assets established a 
new high record when the fiscal period 
ended. Assets amounted to $302,980,- 
554, a gain of $43,500,000 over the pre- 
ceding year, of which cash, call and 
short loans and balances due from other 
banks totaled $170,007,668, equivalent 
to 64.27 per cent, of the institution's 
liabilities to the public. 

Deposits displayed a substantial 
gain, the total of those not bearing in- 
terest being $75,745,729, compared 
with $42,689,031, while the interest- 
bearing deposits were $160,277,083, 
against $154,533,643 the year before. 
Current loans amounted to $99,078,506, 
a decline of $9,845,000 from the record 
of 1914. 

The year brought smaller earnings 
than 1914. The profits were $2,108,- 
631, against $2,496,451 the preceding 
year. This was equivalent to 13.18 per 
cent, on the paid-up capital stock. Of 
this $1,920,000 was paid out in divi- 
dends and $127,347 was devoted to the. 
war tax on banknote circulation. 

“Ever since the outbreak of the war," 
said a statement accompanying the re- 
port, “it has been known that the Bank 
of Montreal, as the premier institution 
of the country, was adhering to a policy 
of keeping especially strong, but it is 
questionable whether a year ago even 
the leading officials could have hoped 
that in another twelve months a posi- 
tion of such unusual strength would be 
shown. Such a showing is opportune 
ai the moment, as it should be of ma- 
terial help in assisting the Dominion 
Government to make a great success of 
its forthcoming first public loan, as such 
a statement cannot but instill great con- 
fidence in the Canadian financial out- 
look." 
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— The Dominion Government's report 
on Canadian bank shareholders as of 
December 31 last has been sent out. It 
shows that there were outstanding at 
that date 1,115,000 shares of the char- 
tered banks, and of these, trust compa- 
nies hold some 32,023 shares, valued ap- 
proximately at $10,000,000, taking the 
minimum stock market level as the 
basis. 

— Commenting on banking conditions 
in Canada the “Financial Post” says: 

“The ‘Calgary Herald’ says the Ca- 
nadian banking system needs an aux- 
iliary wheel that will take care of the 
smaller business which is so dependent 
upon local sympathy and local financial 
help. Consideration, it is alleged, is 
not supplied by the arm of a Canadian 
bank. The inference is that the more 
amalgamation the less will be the sym- 
pathy between the local banker and his 
clients. While w r e do not agree with 
the ‘Calgary Herald’ in this respect we 
do agree with that newspaper in that 
every effort on the part of a local com- 
munity to find its own capital for bank- 
ing purposes is desirable. More amal- 
gamations between banks would prob- 
ably ‘ stimulate this desirable tendency. 
The ‘Financial Post’ believes that the 
average board of a Canadian bank 
would welcome more local independence 
than at present exists. We doubt 
whether there is a single bank in Can- 
ada that can pride itself in having been 
as careful as it should have been in any 
locality, east or west, during the piping 



days of inflation which are now being 
written in history. They gave too much 
credit and they are now justly reaping 
seme criticism. 

“According to the ‘Credit Men’s 
Journal,' Mr. G. M. McBride, who has 
charge of the credits of one of the larg- 
est and best known commercial houses 
in the Canadian West, maintains that in 
that field too much credit has been 
given. What he says and as commented 
upon by the Journal in question is as 
follows : 

“ ‘Competition resulting in eagerness 
to do business without sufficient investi- 
gation of the standing of the applicants 
for credit, and the deliberate extending 
of credit obviously beyond the ability 
of the applicant to pay, arc two of the 
most frequent reasons for losing money 
in the wholesale trade. This sentence 
sums up our difficulty in this country. 
We hear a great deal about providing 
machinery for the extension of credit, 
but what we really require is a little 
less credit. The ordinary credit and 
financial institutions of the country are 
pointed at as usurers and so forth be- 
cause they refuse to grant credit in the 
quantities that this optimistic country 
would like. As a matter of fact, if this 
new country is ever to achieve that con- 
dition when it will not be subject to ter- 
rible economic upheavals from time ta 
time, the lesson must be learned by 
those granting credit that a smaller vol- 
ume of business and a minimum of 
losses is better than a large volume and 
huge losses every few years.* 
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Manitowoc, Wis., Nov. 17, 1915. 
Editor Bankers Magazine: 

Sir: The main reason why the Fed- 

eral Reserve Banks were established 
was to retire all bond-secured national 
bank notes and substitute Federal Re- 
serve notes, “asset currency," on the 
theory that these would be more elas- 
tic. 

After the passage of the Federal Re- 
serve Act, the general opinion prevailed 
that, under it one-twentieth of our na- 
tional bank notes would be retired each 
year for twenty years, and that there- 
after all our national currency would 
be retired and Federal Reserve notes 
would take their places. This, I be- 
lieve, was the intention of Congress. 
With a view of nationalizing our bank, 
I scrutinized the new act, but failed to 
find anything therein which wrould as- 
sure such retirement; but on the con- 
trary, that our national currency could 
rather increase than decrease. 

The substance of Section 18 of the 
Federal Reserve Act, relating to the 
retirement of national bonds and cur- 
rency, is as follows: 

After tw r o years from the passage of 
this act, and any time during the period 
of twenty years thereafter, any mem- 
ber bank desiring to retire the whole 
or any part of its notes, may file with 
the Treasurer of the United States an 
application to sell for its account, at 
par, United States bonds securing cir- 
culation to be retired. Whereupon, 
the Federal Reserve Board may, in its 
discretion, require the Federal Reserve 
Banks to purchase such bonds, not to 
exceed $25,000,000 in any one year. 

At this rate it would take thirty 
years to retire our 750 million national 
bank circulation; not twenty years, as 
generally supposed. 

Now;, it will be seen that the retire- 
ment of national bank notes is optional 
with the banks ; and if they should 
make application to do so, it is dis- 
cretionary with the Federal Reserve 
Board to grant it. And even if nation- 



al banks should offer to sell their bonds 
to retire circulation and the Federal 
Reserve Banks w r ould buy them in such 
case, on these same bonds the Federal 
Reserve Banks are authorized to issue 
the same national bank notes as those 
retired, except from a different source. 

Section 18 says: “Such notes shall 
be the obligation of the Federal Re- 
serve Banks, and of the same tenor and 
effect as national bank notes now pro- 
vided by law." The net profit on cir- 
culation is practically 1U> per cent, 
when United States bonds are at par. 
Might this U /2 per cent, not be an in- 
ducement for the Federal Reserve 
Banks to again take out national bank 
notes for all bonds so purchased? And 
il so, there W’ould be no retirement. 

Why w r ould any bank w T ant to retire 
any of its circulation by which they 
would lose 1 1 L» P er cent, each year, 
when many of these were stimulated to 
organize, when the net profit on circu- 
lation was only one per cent., ow r ing to 
the premium on bonds? 

If I am right in my conclusion, (if 
not, I should like to be corrected), does 
it not seem that our national currency 
will rather be increased instead of de- 
creased? And if not, why not? The 
only reason why not, that I can see, is 
the fear that Congress may take away 
the circulation privilege on the United 
States bonds without at the same time 
redeeming the bonds at par. If this 
was not possible, our bank, and many 
others, wrould nationalize at once. 

When I read the address of a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve Board, de- 
livered before the American Bankers’ 
Convention, I see that he still main- 
tains that the act provides for the grad- 
ual retirement of United States bond- 
secured currency through a period of 
twenty years, and supplements it with 
an elastic currency known as Federal 
Reserve notes not secured by United 
States bonds but by commercial paper. 

But as the retirement is not compul- 
sory, I should like to be shown how T it is 
to be done. John Schuette. 
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